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Editorial Note 


In ' Public Opinion and the Movement of Chilean Government to 
tile Left 1952-72 ” James Protliro and Patricio Chaparro find that 
data on public opinion support three hypotheses (1) The marked 
shift of the Chilean government to the Left from 1952 to 1972 oc¬ 
curred without a corresponding increase m the ideological content 
or left orientation of public opinion (2) The shift of the Chilean 
government to the Left is a result not of an ei|ual shift m public 
opinion but of the' individual campaign alternatives afforded by the 
political system (3) The control of the Chilean government by 
the Left is reversible 

“State Centralization and the Erosion of Local Autonomy” de¬ 
velops a quantifiable measure of state centralization and analyzes 
changes m state-local relationships over time for the 50 states 
These results are compared with our political folklore concerning 
state-local systems the roles plaved bv state and local governments, 
the impact of federal aid, and the importance of regional variation 
C Ross Stephens argues that if this procedure is valid, much of our 
conventional wisdom concerning these matters should be discarded 
Federal grants stimulated gieater state level activity, but the degree 
of centralization varies among states Regional variations are un¬ 
important, but small states have become more centralized than 
large ones 

Reprogramming of funds infers to the shifting of funds from one 
budget activity to another within a single appropriation account 
No statutory authority is required for this spending flexibility, al¬ 
though permission to reprogram is subject to a combination of de¬ 
partmental and committee controls 

In “Reprogramming of Funds bv the Defense Department,” Louis 
Fisher examines the development and current status of reprogram¬ 
ming m the Department of Defense The fact that several billion 
dollais of defense funds are reprogrammed each year raises im- 
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portant issues for the budget process, nonstatutory controls, and 
executive-legislative relationships, and if we are to comprehend the 
discretionary actions taken by administrators and the problem of 
maintaining congressional control, it is important to follow budget 
policy beyond the enactment of an appropriation bill 

In “Toward A More Relevant and Rigorous Political Science,” 
David Schwartz holds that considerably more comprehensive and 
satisfying explanations of political phenomena are now attainable 
by making fundamental changes in (1) the kinds of politics we 
emphasize, (2) our assumptions about human nature in politics, 
(3) our research methods Content analysis of recent political sci¬ 
ence literature reveals serious, consistent underemphasis of dramatic, 
change-oriented politics (protest, violence, alienation, issue con¬ 
flicts) Our models of political man virtually ignore some of the 
most salient, gripping aspects of human life which are likely to 
have important influences on politics Increased attention to the 
following variables seems called for biopsychological vanables 
(health, energy levels, body images), critical life events (getting 
married, entering the work force, death of parents, retirement), 
popular culture (political mvths, music, humor, rumor, television) 
Finally, our research methods should be broadened to include use 
of nonverbal measurements bv adapting field observation and TV 
film technologies to kinetic and paralexical analyses 

David R Cameron believes that most conventional views of 
political mobilization suffer from three major weaknesses failure to 
sjreeify the process of mobilization, a tendency to link mobilization 
with modernization, and an assumption that mobilization is socially 
determined In “Towaid A Theory of Political Mobilization,” these 
weaknesses are illustrated with three paired comparisons, each of 
which suggests an alternative conception of the bases and processes 
of mobilization Taken together, tin- three alternatives suggest a 
different theory of mobilization In it. the structures and decisions 
of national public policy are identified as the critical initiating fac¬ 
tors in mobilization, and political parties are seen as the critical 
agents in the process of mobilization 

In “Ambition Theory and Candidate Members of the Soviet 
Politburo,” ambition theory, as developed by Joseph A Schlesinger 
for leadership studies in an electoral system, is utilized as a frame¬ 
work for study of the Politburo of the Communist Party of the So- 
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viet Union In order to locate candidate Politburo members most 
likelv to have office incentives for advancement, author Kenneth N 
Ciboski has arranged data on 95 candidate and full members into a 
“structure of opportunities ” The study suggests that the office of 
candidate membership generally legitimates a claim to full member¬ 
ship, although office incentives of those m concurrent party posts 
mav function somewhat independently of candidate status 

“The John Birch Society A Profile,” by Barbara S Stone, is based 
on 50 personal interviews with members of the Society in California 
Members differed from the usual social science picture of the right- 
wing extremist—older, poorlv educated, and of lower-income and 
occupational status The tvpical tbs member was found to be mid¬ 
dle or upper-middle class. Republican, and Protestant He was also 
faiilv \oung and well educated the majority of the sample was 
under 40 at time of recruitment and had completed at least three 
years of college 

The sample also failed to fit the category of “extreme conserva¬ 
tive” as identified by Herbert McCloskv In lesponding to his scale 
of classical conservatism, the majontv fell on the liberal side of the 
spectrum These findings raise serious questions about both the 
identity of uglitists and contemporary academic interpretations of 
conservatism 
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Public Opinion 
and the Movement 
of Chilean Government 
to the Left, 1952-72 


James W Prothro 
Patric io E Chaparro 


Ti, thhusi of Ciuilan political development in the last half cen¬ 
tury has been toward the Lift in political orientations and policies 
This shift has been associated with and largely caused by the mobil¬ 
ization of previous!) marginal sectors—the middle class, the lower 
class, and peasants 1 The modernizing forces and the leftist move- 

• 1 his article was made possible by a Collaborative Research Training Proj¬ 
ect in Chile supported by the Foreign Aria Fellowship Program (FAFP) in 
the summer of 1972 As graduate students participating in the project, Richard 
Moore of the University of Texas and Brian Smith of Yale University did much 
of the work in data gathering, coding, and tabulation, Jose Luis Rodriguez of 
Yale joined them in criticizing and shaping our ideas We are also indebted 
to Luis Quiros of the Centro Latinoainencano de Dernografia, Jorge Tapia of 
the Umversidad Catdlica, Chile, and Fedenco Gil and David Kovenock of the 
University of North Carolina All these individuals share with the FAFP any 
credit but no blame for what follows 

1 Federico G Gil, The Political System of Chile (Boston Houghton Mifflin 
Co, 1986), James Petras, Politics and Social Forces in Chilean Development 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 1969), Anlbal 
Pinto y otros, Chile Hoy (Santiago de Chile Editorial Siglo XX, 1970), Ben 
G Burnett, Political Groups in Chile The Dialogue between Order and 
Change (Austin The University of Texas Press, 1970), Luis Qmr6s Varela, 
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ment stand in sharp contrast to the almost exclusive dominance of 
Chilean politics by tiaditional rightist sectors before the 1920s 2 Fed¬ 
erico Gil cites the presidential election of 1920 as a crucial election in 
the sense that Arturo Alessandri’s victory meant the collapse of oli¬ 
garchical domination ! The election of 1952 is pictured as another 
critical one in that a majority of rural workers and tenant farmers 
defied the rightist landlords to vote for Carlos Ibanez; 4 this election 
is seen further as the first sign of a change of values on the part of 
a majority of the electorate '■ In the recent period, the working 
class has been viewed as a cohesive force that can be politically and 
socially mobilized by the Left 11 

From the perspective of the literature, the election of Salvador 
Allende, a Marxist candidate, as president m 1970 thus appears as 
some sort of culmination of the processes of mobilization and Left 
movement m Chilean politics This article does not challenge this 
general interpretation It seeks to refine it by examining the spe- 


'La evoluewSn politica de Chile, 1951-1971," Mensaje, September-October 
1971, 413-421, Richard Fagen and Wayne Cornelius, eds, Political Power in 
Latin America Seven Confrontation's (Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, 1970), 3-44, Charles J Parrish, Arpad J von Lazar, and Jorge I Tapia 
Videla, “Electoral Procedures and Political Parties in Chile,” Studies tn Com¬ 
parative International Development, 6 (1970-71), 255-267, Ricardo Cot, El 
lolapso democratico, vtstdn cntica di Chile (Santiago de Chile Ediciones 
Portada, 1972), 37-61, Jos^ Garndo Rojas, “La creciente participacidn social,” 
in Cot Colapso democratico, 193-212, Atiho Boron, “Movihzacion politica in 
Chile, 1920-1970,” Estudios FLACP N‘ 7, Santiago de Chile, November, 1970, 
Heman Godov O , ed , Estructura social de Chile (Santiago de Chile Editor¬ 
ial Umversitana, 1971), 183-593, Jorge Tapia Videla and Luis Quiros Varela, 
“El Gobierno de la Unidad Popular, el dificil camino de transicidn hacia el 
sociahsino,” in James Petras and Marceio Cavarozzi, eds, America Latina 
Fconomia y Politica (Buenos Aires Editorial Pereferia, 1972) 

2 Political activity during that tune was considered the “sport of the Chilean 
oligarchy” See Godoy, Estructura, 188, also see Guillermo Fthu Cruz “Un 
esqueina de la evolution social de Chile en (1 siglo XX,” in Godov Estructura, 
215-222, Claudio Veil/, “La mesa de tres patas,” in Godov, Estructura, 232- 
240, GcrmAn Urzua U, Los partidos politicos chilenos (Santiago de Chile 
I- ditonal Jiuidita de Chile, 1968), 50 

3 Gil, Political System, 51, 557, Boron, “Movihzacion,” 342-346 

4 Gil, Political System, 77, 231 

5 Quir6s, “Evolucidn,” 414-415 

e Maurice Zeitlm and James Petras, “The Working-Class Vote in Chile 
Christian Democracy versus Marxism,” British Journal of Sociology, 21 (March 
1970), 16-29 
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cific assumption that the Chilean government and political parties 
have moved to the Left as a response to or in association with a 
shift in mass opinions to a more ideological content and a Left 
orientation The movement to the Left at the system level we take 
as demonstrated by the literature, our concern is with the public 
opinions that are assumed to underlie this movement 

Support for the view that Chilean public opinion has moved sig¬ 
nificantly and decisively to the Left is impressive, particularly at 
the svstem level After all, Chileans enjoy the unique distinction 
of being the only citizenry to elect a Marxist government in a high¬ 
ly competitive national election 7 8 When one contemplates the sup¬ 
port that a Marxist coalition based on Socialist and Communist 
parties would enjoy in an election for president in the United States, 
he can appreciate how far to the left of their North American coun¬ 
terparts the Chilean voters must be As great as this contrast is, 
however, it does not necessarily mean that Chileans are committed 
to Marxist ideology They have endorsed a Marxist coalition at the 
polls, but a wi alth of research in other contexts has demonstrated 
the dangers of inferring from aggregate electoral outcomes to the 
state of mind ot the voters" The election of President Allende in 
1970 tells us, in itself, that Chileans are not so ideologically com¬ 
mitted m an anti-Marxist direction as to reject a candidate cam¬ 
paigning on a Marxist platform But many factors other than Al¬ 
lende s Marxism might account for his support From the election 
alone one might conceivably argue that Chileans are less ideologi¬ 
cal than North Americans, tor whom ideology us sufficiently salient 
to assure the rejection of a Marxist candidate Or, in positive 
terms, one could conclude from the election that many Chileans 
have become champions of Marxism with their beliefs no less than 
with their votes The fact that neither interpietation is inconsistent 
with the election outcome underscores the necessity of going be- 
vond electoral data to draw inferences about public opinion Hap¬ 
pily, more duect data can be applied to assess the apparent move¬ 
ment of Chilean public opinion to the Left 


7 The republic of San Marino appears to be the only competitor for this 
distinction See David Lindsay, "Communications,” American Political Science 
Review, 62 (December 1968), 1,272-1,273 

8 See Philip E Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems m Mass Publics,” 
m David E Apter, ed , Ideology and Discontent (New York Free Press of 
Cdencoe, Inc, 1964), 206-261 
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The theoretical perspective which brings us to a new look at 
Chilean socialism is shaped by research in other contexts which has 
demonstrated that imputations to popular beliefs from system char¬ 
acteristics and outcomes are often spectacularly in error The 
theory of democracy long held, for example, that public acceptance 
of majority decisions and recognition of the legitimacy of minority 
dissent were based on general consensus on the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of democracy Although such consensus appeared logically 
necessary in view of the characteristics of a democratic polity, em¬ 
pirical examination of the proposition in the United States in 1960 
found the alleged consensus to bo highly restricted 0 Similarly, 
explanations of election outcomes in terms of minute shifts in the 
ideological positions of voters proved, in confrontation with direct 
data sin popular attitudes, to be highly misleading 10 In other sys¬ 
tems too, notably in France, logical deductions from system char¬ 
acteristics—in this case multiparty competition—to public attitudes 
proved on empmcal examination to be in error 11 The perils of 
infeiring fiom svstcmic to individual characteristics are thus suffi¬ 
ciently evident to call for the examination of more data before 
similarly derived explanations are accepted for Chile 

In addition to these theoretical and methodological warnings from 
the geneial literature, some empmcal woik on Chile itself suggests 
that several accepted interpretations may be too facile One of the 
major assertions in the recent literature regarding the Chilean 
working class is that the workers arc' a cohesive force which can be 
politically and socially mobilized by the Left 12 Applying both sur¬ 
vey and ecological data to this proposition, Jose Luis Rodriguez and 
Bnan Smith find it to be oveisimplified to the point of invalidity if 

D James W Prothro and Charles M Crigg, "Fundamental Principles of 
Democracy Bases of Agreement and Disagreement,” Journal of Politics, 22 
(Mav 1960), 276-294 Subsequent work which further substantiated these 
findings includes Herbert McClosky, ‘Consensus and Ideologs in American 
Politics,” American Political Science Review, 58 (June 1964), 361-382, V O 
Key, Jr, Public Opinion and American Democracy (New York Alfred A 
Knopf, 1961), 27-53 

10 Compare, for example, Samuel Lubell, Revolt of the Moderates (New 
York Harper & How, 1956) and Converse, “Belief Systems,” for different views 
of the 1952 presidential election in the United States 

11 Converse and Georges Dupeux, “Politicization of the Electorate m France 
and the United States,” m Angus Campbell et al, Elections and the Political 
Order (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1966), 269-291 

12 Zcitlin and Petr as, "Working-Class Vote” 
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one figures percentages on the dependent variable, Communist and 
Socialist support, lie finds that industrial workers, though not the 
working class as a whole form the electoral core of the Left parties, 
but peieentages based on the independent variable, working-class 
status, reveal a different picture Within the Chilean working class, 
“substantial numbers choose the Right and many make no choice at 
all In addition, differential behaviour and attitudmal patterns ap¬ 
pear between industrial and non-industrial (service) workers and 
between men and women m working class families Thus, things 
are not as clear-cut as we aie often led to believe by the existing 
literature 1 

For both impuical and theoretical reasons, then, we need to 
question the belief that Chilean public opinion has recently shifted 
markedly to the Left In this artiele we propose to examine that 
belief in the light of three hypotheses which offer a different inter¬ 
pretation Thanks to the discovery of a new source of data on 
Chilean public opinion, not pieviouslv known to academicians, our 
hypotheses can be examined against direct attitudmal data " Al¬ 
though we thus avoid the uncertainties in the inferential leap from 
system outcomes to individual attitudes, we must accept the inherent 
limitations of secondary data analysis Our data were collected by 
someone else without our purpose's in mind in either questionnaire 
construction or coding Fortunately, the purpose of the survey 
organization—to ascertain political preferences and the reasons for 
those- pit feiences m Chile—fits our own concern closely But our 
theoieticnl mteiest in ideology did not guide the original survey 
woik Code categones were accoidingly not constructed with the 
specific purpose of extracting a maximum of mfoimation applicable 
to that interest Moieover, the e xtant data include tabular reports. 


11 “Political Attitudes and Behaviour of the Chilean Working Class, 1958- 
1968,” unpublished paper, Yale University, 1972 

it We rf .f er to Salas-Reyes, Ltd, a survey organization that has carried out 
surveys in Chile since 1958 Their data were secured by the Instituto de 
Cicruia Fohtica, Universidad Catohca, with funds from the FAFP grant, we 
are indebted to Prof Luis Quiro.s for discovering them and arranging for their 
purchase Tht surveys we cite used area probability samples of voting-age 
adults For purposes of longitudinal comparison, only surveys from Greater 
Santiago are employed in this article Although surveys from other Chilian 
locales are available, only Greater Santiago has been consistently surveyed for 
the period in which we are interested The occasional surveys of other areas 
suggest that nationwide data would not alter the trend findings of this article 
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not die original interview protocols or data records which would 
permit us to recode or re-run the data Although these are serious 
limitations the data available do offer direct evidence on relevant 
public attitudes And our inability to ask different questions or to 
arrange the data diffeiently is, after all, not so far from the problem 
political analysts have long confronted in analyzing diaries, letters, 
and political documents Just as scholars are unable to get past 
political figures to discuss anything not included in historical ar¬ 
chives, so are we unable to ask different questions of Chileans about 
their attitudes But what they have said, if carefully handled, may 
be a firmer base for conclusions than aggregate electoral outcomes 
Moreover, our survey data will supplement rather than replace ag¬ 
gregate electoral data 

Hypothesis 1 The marked shift of the Chilean government to 
the Left from 1952 to 1972 occurred without a corresponding in¬ 
crease m the ideological (ontent or left orientation of public opinion 

Oui concern is with the ideological content or orientation of opin¬ 
ions, not with their stiucture We accordingly classify opinions as 
ideological or nomdeological according to their substance, not their 
correlation with other opinions For our purposes, any opinion that 
relates to class rewaids or deprivations, anv that refers to a left- 
center-right continuum, and, of course, anv that specifically men¬ 
tions ideology as such, will be taken as ideological Values common 
to most ideologies and to most people with no ideology—for ex¬ 
ample, bettei housing, higher wages, and more jobs—are not re- 
gaided as ideological in nature Individuals may thus engage m 
ideological icasoning with or without a full-blowm ideology in the 
sense of a highly 'constrained” attitudinal structure 1 ’ We thus 
focus on the ideological flavor or direction of Chilean attitudes. 


” For our purposes, for example, a response that cited a Marxist commitment 
in justification of a candidate preference would be classified as ideological, 
whether or not it predicted other attitudes of the respondent This usage is 
justified bv our concern for ideological content and direction of opinions (It 
is necessitated by our inability to manipulate individual responses ) In con¬ 
trast, the Converse analysis cited in fn 8 would not classify such a response 
as ideologic il unless it were systematically related to other responses of the 
sam„ individual and it would classify responses not manifestly ideological in 
content as ideological if they were systematically related to other responses 
Converse's usage was justified by his concern for ideology as the structure 
rather than the conti nt of opinions 
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Table 1 

PfR f'tFTroNs as to Who Has Benefited Most from Allende Government, 
uy Income Level* 



Weighted 


Income Groups 


lit nthciarit s 

Total 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

L ower class 

53% 

33% 

47% 

61% 

Middle class 

9 

8 

9 

9 

Upper class 

12 

9 

9 

14 

No one 

23 

53 

32 

12 

Lv< ryonc 

3 

- 

1 

4 

C.ovi lnxmnt itself 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Dont know no answer 

1 

1 

3 

- 

Total b 

102% 

105% 

103% 

101% 

N = 

300 

100 

100 

100 


" Souk p Fmlla, September 11-19, 1972, p 11 
h Somi ii spoil tit nts mentioned more than one group 


t summing opinions foi tin piosmte or absence of stub an orienta¬ 
tion without going into Hit niou intnc.iti questions of whether or 
not the (mentation is looted in a tme” fullv develop! d ideology 
Public pc it options of class bias in the outputs of the Allende 
govemme nt aie chain,itiialh i (wealed in a recent (Septembei, 1972) 
sin\o\ of adult opinions ui Creator Santiago b\ the respected Chile¬ 
an news magazine Eutlla h In response to a question as to which 
class lias benefited most liom tin present udnunistiatioii, a majority 
ol percent cite the lower (hteially, “most modest”) class, while 
? I jx icc'nt sax that no one' has benefited, mils nine and twelve pei- 
t c nl pe icc i\e tin middle oi tippoi class respectively as having bene- 
filed most (See Table 1) Class contrasts in perception aie so 
sliaip as to suggest a deep political penalization m Chile 53 per¬ 
il nl of the tipp< i class lor example, as opposed to only 12 percent 
ol (he lower class say that no one has benefited Moreover, the 
notion that the benefits of government can somehow fall, like the 
uni on all citizens alike is almost unanimously iejected, with only 
three pel cent claiming that everyone has benefited Clearly this 
government is seen to aim its benefits primarily at the poor, with 61 
perc cut of the lower class avowing that they themselves have bene¬ 
fited most The peieentage in other classes who agree that benefits 


u ‘ S«pt 13-19, 1972, 10-11 
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Table 2 

Estimates as to Vote Preference of Selected Groups in 
1958 Prlsidentiai Election* 


Candidate 

Rich People 

Poor People 

Industrialists 

Workers 

J Alessandri 

93% 

14% 

83% 

15% 

Allende 

1 

68 

4 

73 

Bossay 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Frei 

4 

8 

9 

8 

Zamorano 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100",- 


N = 637 

673 

681 

696 


* Source International Data Library and Rtferem c Service, Survey Re- 
siah.1i Center, Unmrsitv of California Btrkeles, 1958 Ph sidential Eleition 
Survey in Santiago, Chile, conducted by Eduardo Hamuy, Institute of Public 
Opinion 

have gone to the lower class is smaller (47 percent of the middle 
class and 33 percent of the upper class agree), but the difference is 
accounted for by the fact that those in higher classes are more 
likely to see no one as benefiting 

At fust glance these findings appear to support the view that the 
Chilean public is now sc c mg politics in such stark class terms that a 
levolutionarv shift must have produced the Allende victoiy But 
what is really new is not so much the- prevalence of class bias as the 
present control of the government In foices moie definitely linked 
tei the 1 lower classes Two of the contenders who dominated the 
election for piesident m 1970, Joige Messandn and Allende, weie 
also among the 1 five contenders in the fie hi m the 1958 election, 
when Chilean politics did not appear to the- outside woriel to be 
neailv as point tzed as it does today Even ignoring the votes of the 
either contenders, the perceived polarization m the sources of sup- 
poit for Ale ssanelii and Allende in 1958 is staiklv revealed bv a sur¬ 
vey conducted during the earln r campaign (Sc e Table 2 ) Among 
those responding to questions about sources of suppoit, 93 peicent 
repotted that a majontv of rich people would vote for Alcssandri 
when eas only one percent felt that the wealthy would vote for Al¬ 
lende A majority of the poot were si cn as suppoiting Allende bv 
68 percent of those icspoiiding, as compared with 14 percent who 
thought the pooi would vote for Alessandn The general public’s 
views of the preferences of mdustiiahsts and vvoikeis are in almost 
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sh|rp , contest S3 percent thought industrialists would vote 
for Mossandn, 4 percent thought Allende. 15 percent expected most 
„ orkers to vote tor MIesandri. 73 percent for Allende 

Comp lied with the mild class d.fferences characteristic of the 
United States eontemporarv perceptions m Chile appear to be those 
of a country m drastic c hange Compared with Chilean perceptions 
in 1958, bosses or, thov appeal as continuity of traditional differ¬ 
ences Moreover the perception of class differences does not neces- 
sarilv mean that these perceptions lead to ideological behavior In 
1958 for c sample 1 , to the question Do you think that some people 
in Chile have latter oppoitunities for advancement than others?” 
89 percent said ‘Yes,” only six percent said “No,” and five percent 
faded to answei Moi cover, the reasons cited for unequal oppor¬ 

tunity were predominantly matters of class advantage Neverthe¬ 
less, when the same citizens were asked earlier in the interview to 
name ‘the most impoitant problem that Chile faces today,” their 
answers mentioned the results of inequality rather than structural or 
systemic featuies to which the inequality might have been attub- 
uted The answeis langed from general economic problems such as 
inflation and crises, thiough housing shoitages, high prices, and un- 
einploymc nt, all the way down to juvenile delinquency and begging 
At roughlv the same tune that Chileans were denying the exist¬ 
ence of equal opportunities for advancement, an almost equally 
overwhelming inajontv of Noilh Americans were denying that "the 
aveiage man doesn’t have much chance to reallv get ahead” and 
maintaining that anyone who works hard can go as far as he 
wants”' 7 Moreover, most North Americans weie also citing per¬ 
sonal qualities rather than class advantage as the explanation of 
varying success 18 Such cross-national divergences mav suggest that 
North Ameileans in fact enjoyed gieater equality of opportunity 
than Chileans, that the former aie less likely than the latter to per¬ 
ceive actual variations in opportunity, or both Whatever the ex¬ 
planation, the diveigencies mav explain the difficulty of North 
American mteipreteis m reconciling Chilean perceptions of marked 
class difTcicnces m voting and in life chances with a Chilean con¬ 
ception of national problems that is so largely free of ideology 
Having gone in some respects so far toward an ideological—at least 


17 See Key, Public Opinion, 130 

18 See Lloyd A Free and Hadley Cantnl, The Political Beliefs of Americans 
(New Brunswick, N J Rutgers University Press, 1967), 114-115 
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Table 3 

Opinions of Ibanez Administration, 1958* 


Unfavorable 58% 

Promises not kept, deceived the people, disastrous 52 

No personality, weak leader 4 

Favored rich, forgot poor 2 

Muted 38 

Some good, for example, repeal of law 

outlawing Communists 28 

Had no support, for example, in Congress 10 

Favorable 6 

Very good, honest, rid country of misery 6 

Total 100% 

N" 758 


• Source Same as Table 2 

* N here refers to number of responses, not respondents, because some (38) 
respondents gave more than one answer 

in the sense of an explicitly class-conscious—view of politics, they 
are somehow expected to go much further But do they ? Except 
for the omission of begging as a problem for the United States, the 
North Americans who think they enjoy equal opportunities and the 
Chileans who know they do not enjoy such opportunities describe 
their national problems in a lemarkably similar manner 

The reasons given for liking and disliking political parties and 
candidates are perhaps our best source for assessing the importance 
of ideology m the Chilean voter’s decision-making The earliest 
Chilean survey (1958) to which access is available unfortunately 
fails to include reasons for liking and disliking parties and candi¬ 
dates It does, however, include questions which can be searched 
for ideological implications With President Ib&nez’ term nearing 
its end in 1958, Chileans were asked their opinions of his admin¬ 
istration, this question might have been expected to evoke some 
ideological responses Despite his career as a general and as an erst¬ 
while president through military coup, Ibanez was elected in 1952 
with support from the Left in a campaign that included a pledge 
to repeal legislation outlawing Communist Party activity By 1958, 
however, as Table 3 indicates, most Chileans were disappointed m 
the Ib&nez administration, 58 percent of the evaluations were clear¬ 
ly unfavorable, six percent clearly favorable Only two percent of 
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Table 4 


Perceptions or 1958 Presidential Candidates’ Platforms' 



Id< ologieal 
Percentages 

Responses 

N 

Respondents Unfamiliar with Platform 
Percentages N 

J Alessandri 

n 

3 511 

8 

807 

Allende 

45 

437 

61 

807 

Fret 

14 

359 

69 

807 

Bossav 

0 

180 

81 

807 

Zarnorano 

53 

74 

91 

807 


'Source Same as Table 2 The N under the first column heading nfeis 
to the number of responses offered about each candidate’s platform, under the 
second column heading, N refers to the number of respondents 

the opinions focused unequivocally on ideology in the complaint 
that Ibane7 had foi gotten the poor in favor of the rich, although 
ideological orientations might underlie most of the nonpersonahty 
comments Cleailv, however, ideological considerations are not 
explicit m Chilian evaluations ol the 1952-58 regime These find¬ 
ings, bv the vciv paucity of ideological content, ofFer a clue to 
Chilean public opinion despite then relatively great tendency to 
recognize class biases m politics, Chileans tend to evaluate political 
perfoimance pragmatically, specific achievements take precedence 
over their location m an ideological frame of reference, even with 
class-ielated responses counted as ideological 

In addition to evaluating the Ibanez regime, the 1958 respond- 
i nts weie asked ‘which are the important points of each platform” 
of the five candidates for president in that year’s campaign lake 
the previous question, this one dicl not necessarily call for responses 
with an ideological flavor As Table 4 indicates, however, the plat- 
foim points perceived by voters included some with ideological 
content The degree to which each candidate was associated with 
some sort of ideological stance varied maikedly The platform of 
the leading candidate and ultimate winner, Alessandri of the Con¬ 
servative and Liberal parties, was seen as largely devoid of ideology, 
with only 13 percent of the responses classifiable as ideological (The 
responses classed as ideological included references to “free enter¬ 
prise” and to worker and employee benefits including “greater dis¬ 
tribution ”) Allende, who ran second as the candidate of the FRAP 
(Socialist and Communist parties) was seen as having a much 
heavier (45 percent) ideological emphasis in his platform (The 
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responses so classed included “agrarian reform, distribution of the 
land”, “better salaries for workers” with “better distribution of the 
income”, “government by the common people, with the common 
people”, and “free enterprise of basic products”) The third major 
candidate, Eduardo Frei of the newly orgam?ed Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Party, was seen as advancing a platform hardly more ideo¬ 
logical (14 percent ) than that of Alessandri (The responses so 
classed also mentioned better wages and “better distribution of the 
national income”, “improvement of public housing”, and “use of 
new social doctrine, new party new business orientation”) Lins 
Bossav, the candidate ot the Radical (Centrist) Party, was seen m 
entirely nomdeological terms Antonio Zamorano, on the other 
hand, as a defrocked Catholic priest representing the independent 
Left, was seen as even more ideological than Allcnde (His 53 per¬ 
cent ideological lefercnces were assertions that “he will help the 
poor”) Ideological elantv was clearly not necessary to victory in 
1958, but Chilean voteis appeared capable of perceiving ideological 
messages when they were off( red More consequential for the out¬ 
come, however, is the fact that onlv for Alessandri did most voters 
show anv familiarity with the platforms Of the other contenders, 
the candidate of the FRAP came closest to getting his platform 
across to a majority of the voters even though 61 percent failed to 
mention anv point in Ins platform l< * 

11 A caveat that applies to most of this paper deserves emphasis here The 
margin of error in our coding of responses is unavoidably higher than would 
be possible if we had access to onginal interview schedules Take for ex¬ 
ample the code category *bettcr salaries for workers, employtes, wage earners 
better distribution of the 1 national income ” The redistributional feature of the 
last item mentioned clearly requires that it be classed as ideological but some 
unknown proportion of the answers falling in this rate gorv mav hav e mentioned 
“better salaries for workers” with no explicit reference to redistribution These 
responses are less clearlv ideological but they cannot be separated from those 
that are Because all responses in the category must be treated as ideological 
or as nomdeological, our decision is governed by the principle of minimizing 
error The references to “better salaries for workers," if they could be taken 
by themselves, might be interpreted as referring to workers’ income in rela¬ 
tion to the income of others, probably employers, and hence be classified as 
ideological Because the references to over-all distribution of income are 
clearlv ideological, we risk some t rror bv coding the entire category as ideologi¬ 
cal rather than insuring some error bv coding it as nomdeological The con¬ 
tent of other categories classified as nomdeological is also an aid m making 
the decision In this case, for example, other categories mention “improve 
the standard of living ’ and “create jobs, end unemployment", the availability 
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Explanations of Alessandn’s victory and Allende’s defeat immedi¬ 
ately after the 1958 elections are easily classifiable as ideological or 
nonideological Confined to people who had voted in the election, 
the postelection interviews present a contrast similar to the pre¬ 
election interviews with adults m general Alessandn’s personality 
and personal qualifications made up 32 percent of the reasons of¬ 
fered, bribery and propaganda, 27 percent (See Table 5 ) Ex¬ 
planations recognizing the importance of the left-right continuum 
account for 30 percent of the reasons Allende’s loss is explained 
more in ideological terms, which account for 62 percent of all rea¬ 
sons advanced Perhaps because of the relative clanty of Allende’s 
pre-election ideological appeals, personal factors constitute only 13 
percent of the reasons given for his defeat Impressive in these 
public explanations is the recognition of the importance of tactical 
factors like the number of candidates and the role of factional unity 
or division As we shall see when we turn to Hypothesis 2, these 
comments manifest analytical insights that have been insufficiently 
emphasized in some of the published works on Chilean politics 
Two-thirds of the way through the Alessandn administration, m 
1962, Santiago adults were asked not a factual question about plat¬ 
forms as in 1958 but an evaluative question about the best and 
worst features of Chilean political parties As Table 6 indicates, 
FRAP, the group including the Socialist and Communist parties. 


of these categories for references to general improvements in the economic 
lot of people (m nonclass terms) reinforces the conclusion that "better sal¬ 
aries for workers" belongs in the ideological category Another example of 
the importance of a second code category on a givm subject in deciding 
whether or not a particular category is ideological is the ideological classifi¬ 
cation of the Frei platform point on "public housing" This classification 
might have been judged as nonideological but for the fact that another Frei 
point mentioned "housing construction, housing problem” with no reference 
to a “public” solution to the problem With this general category available 
for the coding of any housing references that did not refer to public versus 
private enterprise approaches, we felt more certain that the “public housing” 
category was indeed ideological m content and confined to housing references 
stipulating the public nature of the proposed solution 

Our procedure undoubtedly includes errors of both inclusion and exclusion 
Some responses tallied as ideological were no doubt made with no ideological 
referent intended by the respondent Conversely, some of the references to 
general goals, such as "more education,” were probably offered with an un¬ 
stated ideological goal in mmd Nevertheless, our coding procedure appears 
best calculated to reduce both types of error to a minimum 
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Table 5 

Reasons Given for Alessandri Victory, Allende Loss in 1958* 


Alessandri 

Personality of candidate (confidence in his person, character, 

quality, honesty, prestige) 22% 

Discontent with leftist governments, failure of earlier governments" 19 

Bribery, duped people 18 

Right was united, Left divided* 11 

Qualifications of candidate (capable, experienced) 10 

Propaganda 9 

Others 11 

Total 100% 

N = responses, not respondents 390 


Allende 

Tends to support communism, repudiation of extremist 

parties didn't help him* 19% 

Division of the Left, because of Radicals (as party of the Left)* 18 
The Priest of Catapilco (Zamorano)* 13 

Alessandri could pay, bribery 13 

Negative personal references (has no prestige, they didn’t 

believe him, country doesn't owe him anything) 13 

Discontent with government of the Left, people wanted to try the 

Right again* 4 

Only common people supported him, only attracted modest people" 4 

Because the government (ex-lbanistas) helped him* 4 

Poor propaganda 1 

Others 11 

Total 100% 

N = responses, not respondents 364 


" Source Same as Table 2 
* Idi ological Responses 

evoked the most polarized reactions, only 28 percent of the re¬ 
spondents offered any opinion about a best feature of the FRAP, 
whereas 45 percent mentioned a worst feature The FRAP was the 
only party for which more respondents offered unfavorable than 
favorable opinions The rapid ascent of the Christian Democratic 
Party, which first entered into national competition m the 1958 
election, is seen in the fact that it emerged as the party with the 
greatest excess of favorable over unfavorable opinions 
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Opinions of Chilean Political Parties, 1902* 


What do you think is best about the 



Liberals 





and 


Christian 


Const rvatives 

Radicals 

Democrats 

FRAP 

Favorable Responses 

40% 

42% 

39% 

28% 

Nothing is good 

9 

8 

6 

20 

No opinion, don’t know 

51 

50 

55 

52 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

.V = 1 000 






What do 

vou think is worst about the 



Lihi rals 





and 


Christian 


Consorv atives 

Radicals 

Democrats 

FRAP 

Unfavorable Responses 

33% 

38% 

27% 

45% 

Nothing is bad 

13 

9 

13 

0 

No opinion, don’t know 

54 

53 

60 

49 

Total 

100%. 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N =■ l 000 





* Source Salas-Reyes, Ltd See fn 

14 for details 




In addition to the favoiable-to-unfavorable ratio for each party 
presented in the party columns, one can sec by reading across the 
rows of Table 6 the comparative favorable and unfavorable pictures 
of all parties Because iespondcnts were asked for both positive 
and negative features of each partv rather than for positive or nega¬ 
tive- features, the image of a given partv could in principle include 
100 percent favorable and 100 peicent unfavorable perceptions In 
fact the FRAP again emerges as distinctive, icceiving the fewest 
(28 percent) favorable comments and the most (45 percent) un¬ 
favorable comments As the most conspicuous target of negative 
opinions the FRAP appeared in the late 1950s and early 1960s a 
weak contender for the presidency But, as we shall see in exam- 
mg Hypothesis 2, this apparent weakness depends on the structure 
of competition in each election In a two-party race, the clarity 
and negativism of opinions about the FRAP would appear a crip- 
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pling handicap because of the necessity of winning an absolute 
maiority of the votes In a multiparty contest with diverse appeals 
keeping any party from mustering a majority, however, clarity of 
position may be more important than the amount of disapprobation 
involved, a party with a clear position could be expected better to 
retain the support of its adherents than could a party with a more 
ambiguous position And the position of the FRAP does appear 
clearer than that of other parties 

When we shift to the detailed party images in Table 7, the ideo¬ 
logical content in expressions about the best and worst features of 
partus appear quite high, ranging from a low of 32 percent in the 
negative references to the Radical Party to a high of 89 percent m 
the negative references to the Liberal and Conservative parties In 
characterizing the Chilean political system as a whole the frequency 
of ideological comments is significant For a comparison of parties 
within Chile the direction of ideological bias is important The 
Liberals and Conservatives, the parties of President Alessandri are 
seen in mixed terms Of all favorable comments, 65 percent wc re 
ideological, 14 percent of tlu- favorable comments appear to have 
a rightist (mentation, 24 percent a leftist orientation, and 7 percent 
a centrist orientation Our classifications are rightist— partics of 
order serious, correct, not [evolutionary Catholicism, centrist— 
ideological freedom , tolerant leftist— help the common people, 
piogesswc future-oriented ideology The Liberals and Conserva¬ 
tive's thus covet a wide range of the ideological spectrum in their 
positive images On the negative side’, however, 89 percent of the 
comments are ideological and all of these criticize the Liberals and 
Conservatives for their nghtism The diverse appeals of the Lib¬ 
erals and Conservatives in positive images are replaced on the 
negative side bv an image unmistakably rightist For the FRAP 
on the other hand, all ideological comments—whether positive or 
negative—describe it as left, with the possible exception of the 
chaige of “despotism very rigid discipline” (We have de signated 
this comment with ‘ ?” because, although it seems elearlv ideological, 
it could be made about a party of the Right no less than one of the 
1 -eft ) The- Radical Party frequently criticized in the literature for 
ideological vacillation, is similarly viewed by the public insofar as 
it is viewed as ideological at all, favorable images are centrist and 
rightist, whereas unfavorable images include some to the Right some 
to the Left, and others to the specific effect that the party occupies 
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Table 7 

Public Imaces of Best and Worst Features of Political Parties, 1962* 


A Liberals and Conservatives 



F avorable 


Unfavorable 


R 

Parties of order, serious, 


R Capitalists, don’t help the 



correct, not revolutionary 

27% 

common people 

33% 


Raise up the country. 


R Don’t renew themselves 

24 


better standard of living, 


R Claim class superiority 

17 


check inflation 

14 

R Their monopolies 

3 

L 

Help the common people 

14 

R Exploit the common people 

i 10 


Govern better, give 





confidence 

10 

Their demagoguery 

2 

L 

Progressive, future-onented 


Others 

11 


ideology 

10 



C 

Ideological freedom, tolerant 7 

Total 

100% 

R 

Catholicism 

7 

N 

331 


Their condition as 





incumbents 

3 




Others 

8 




Total 

100% 




N 

398 





B Radicals 



Favorable 


Unfavorable 



Legislation works of 


Bureaucracy monopoly 



improvement, benefits for 


of public functions 

26% 


the common people 

27% 

L-C-R Lack of defined 


C 

Ideology realistic, forward- 


political position 



thinking, positive 

19 

inconstancy 

22 

C 

Party of the Center sup¬ 


Demagoguery unreli¬ 



port the middle class 

16 

ability, irresponsibility 

13 

R 

Discipline party of order 

8 

Undisciplined factious, 



Industrialization 

7 

wrangling 

12 


Capacity youth, 


Illicit transactions bad 



professionals 

6 

governors 

9 




L "Fellow travellers”. 



Education policy 

4 

antireligious 

5 


Pro-administration 


R Righhsm support of 



orientation 

4 

emergency presidential 



Others 

9 

powers 

5 




Others 

8 


Total 

100% 




N 

417 

Total 

100% 




N 

380 
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Table 7 

(Continued) 



C 

Christian Democrats 



Favorable 



Unfavorable 


L 

Forward-thinking 


L 

Marxist tendency leftism 

22% 


ideological renovation 

27% 

R 

Religiosity influence of 


L 

Interested in the common 



the church 

17 


people social and 


l^-R Indefinition 



economic work 

25 


political vacillation 

15 

R 

Catholicism Christian 






ideology 

19 


Don’t complete their 



Leadership organization 

12 


program not constructive 

12 

C 

Its democracy sane, 



Demagogy falsity 

10 


idealistic people 

7 




C 

Condition as party of the 



Wrangling 

6 


Center middle class 

5 


Disorganized 

5 




R 

Little support to the 



Others 

5 


common people 

4 





Others 

9 


Total 

100% 





N 

392 


Total 

100% 





.V 

268 



D 

FRAP 



Favorable 



Unfavorable 


L 

People’s party help the 


L 

Communism alliance with 



common people 

51% 


communism 

36% 

L 

Ideology forward-thinking 

20 

L 

Revolutions disorders 



Unity cohesion among its 



and strikes 

20 


components 

9 


Demagogy unreliable 

14 


Only hope for betterment 

7 


Destructive opposition 

9 


Its enthusiasm 

4 


Lack of preparation, 


L 

Marxism 

4 


ignorant 

7 





Despotism very ngid 



Othi rs 

5 


discipline 

5 





Allende as candidate 



Total 

100% 


very ambitious 

2 


N 

278 








Others 

7 





Total 

100% 





N 

449 


* Source Same as Table 8 The symbols L, C, and R refer to the Left, 
Center, and Right respectively 
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inconsistent ideological positions The Christian Democrats are the 
only party to ewneige* with both positive and negative images all the 
wav from right to left As such, the Christian Democrats appear 
to have had the bioad appeal more typical of parties in two-party 
systems With such appeals, one would expect this party to fare 
better in a two-way race than in one with a multiparty character 
( As yve see in examining Hypothesis 2, this expectation is borne 
out In the facts ) 

By- 1964 yyhen Eduardo Frei and Salvador Allende yvere engaged 
in a two-way race for the piesidencv, the disadvantage of unfamil- 
lantv under yvlnch Fret and the Christum Democrats had labored 
in 1958 had disappeared Adults in Greater Santiago yvere asked 
dunng tlie height of the campaign (June, 1964) to name “the most 
nupoitanl thing said” by the candidates Whereas 69 peicent of 
those inters icyved in 1958 had been unfamiliar with Frei’s platform 
the unfamihaiity had dropped to 54 percent m 1964 About the 
same pioportion (61 percent) of the respondents were unfamiliar 
with Allendes platform in both vcais Moieover the much heavier 
ideological (lasor m comments about Allende as compared yyatli Frei 
in 1958 yyas lessen*.d m 1964 In increased ideological content in 
comments about Fiei Because of imfamiliaiitv with both candi¬ 
dates’ platforms, the over-all proportion of respondents with ideo¬ 
logical perceptions is not high Only 15 percent mentioned ideo¬ 
logical things said by Allenele ( ’nationalization agrarian re'form”), 
compared with 11 percent for Frei (‘ ideology, nationalization, 
agraitan reform revolution w liberty”) Othe'nvise the things por- 
ce is eel in both campaigns were not ideological For Allende they 
yy'e'H' ‘mother-child care,” “progress in general,” “yvell-bcuig,” “sal¬ 
aries,” housing”, for Frei they yvere* “housing,” “yve*11-being,” “child 
care* ” ‘ salaries,” “progress in ge*ne ral ” The campaigns as pciccivcd 
yveie thus suiprismgly similar Although the over-all lewel of their 
ideological content is not ve*rv high it bi'tomes comparable to that 
of 1958 yylien respondents with no opinions are* eliminated Among 
those who \yere informed, 38 percent of the Allende comments and 
25 percent of the Frei comments yvere* ideological Neither familiar¬ 
ity yyith Mlende’s platform nor id**ological flavor m perceptions of 
it yyas great* i m 1964 than m 1958 whereas both familiarity and 
the* perce ption of ideological content had increased for Frei 
The* motive's for voting for Allende and Frei manifest a slightly 
higher lewd of ideological content than did the naming of the most 
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important thing they said The percentages of people offering 
ideological reasons for supporting and opposing the candidates are 



Allende 

Frei 

For 

19% 

24% 

Against 

40% 

21% 


These are percentages of all adult responses Ideological biases 
were thus volunteered by a fifth to a fourth of the total population 
in support of both candidates and against Frei, the proportion op¬ 
posing Allende for ideological reasons was twice as great as that 
opposing Frei for similar reasons Percentages based only on those 
who offered reasons to be for or against each candidate are 



Allende 

Frei 

For 

37% 

37% 

Against 

67% 

52% 


Ideological reasoning is quite common among those able to offer 
some ground tor their preference, it is more common on the nega¬ 
tive than on the positive side, with Frei getting an advantage in the 
comparison The ideological motives in reasons to support Allende 
include ideology as such and his representation of the common 
people, for Frei the direct reference to his ideology is supplemented 
for a few voters bv lus Catholicism and Ins Right support Nega¬ 
tively, Fret’s Right support is the most common ideological point 
whereas, for Allende, ideology as such remains prominent, with a 
few votcis also specifying that his position was antidemocratic The 
intense nature of the opposition between these two candidates is 
better revealed by looking at their supporters rather than at all 
respondents Hoie the “no lesponse” rate drops sharply Among 
“Freistas ” 59 percent give clearly ideological reasons for opposing 
Allende, among “Allendistas,” 50 percent give clearly ideological 
grounds for opposing Frei Chilean partisans thus had clear images 
of their choices, and those images remained heavily ideological bv 
United States standards 

In 1970, Chilean presidential campaigning was essentially a three- 
man race, with the familiar figures of Allende and Alessandn joined 
this time bv Radomiro Tomic as the new candidate of the Christian 
Democrats A pre-election survey (July-August, 1970) m Greater 
Santi, go produced icsults remarkably similar to those of 1958 The 
ideological content of the reasons advanced for their preference bv 
the proponents of each candidate is Alessandn, 12 percent, Allende, 
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57 percent, Tomic, 7 percent Alessandn’s supporters emphasize 
primarily his personal qualities and experience The few who do 
mention ideological reasons emphasize a rightist orientation except 
for one lonelv supporter who asserts that Alessandri “is with the 
common man ” Allende’s supporters are predominantly ideological 
in their reasoning, and the ideological slant is exclusively to the 
Left Allende supporters do not specifically emphasize socialism as 
such for the general bias (“candidate of the common people,” “is 
of the Left”) and the objectives (“to change the system”) of Al¬ 
lende far outnumber references to socialism per se Tomic is most 
liked simply as the standard bearer of the Frei government, the few 
ideological reasons are scattered in direction 

From a negative point of view, 57 percent say they would not 
vote for Allende in any case, 44 percent say the same about Tomic, 
and 40 percent about Alessandri Although Allende won more 
support than any other candidate, the relative clarity of his ideo¬ 
logical position made him at the same time the last choice of a 
majority In a two-way race, Allende—the victor in the actual 
three-way race—would clearly have been the loser The anti- 
Allende reasoning is overwhelmingly ideological, with 60 percent of 
those who reject him citing his "Leftism, Marxism, Socialism” and 
such related concerns as “violence, revolution,” “Cuba, Fidel,” and 
“less liberty ” (Two respondents deviate by calling him an “exploit¬ 
er of the common man ”) The anti-Alcssandn sentiments are much 
more ideological than are the reasons for supporting him, 45 percent 
of the negative reasons emphasize distaste for his rightism “Capi¬ 
talist, of the rich, of the Right”, “retrogressive, reactionary”, “enemy 
of the common man ” Anti-Tonne feeling is even less ideological 
than pro-Tonuc reasoning, a scattering of his detractors (five per¬ 
cent) view him as rightist and a few as leftist, while most simplv 
denounce him for representing the Frei government and party 
From the perspective of the United States, a cioss-section of 
Chilean opinion at any time since the 1950s would look heavily 
ideological, though bv no means overwhelmingly so When the 
objects of public opinion—either political parties or candidates— 
offer clear ideological clues, they are picked up by sizable portions 
of the citizenry The ideological characteristics imputed to political 
actors by the general public in Chile correspond well to descriptions 
advanced by learned commentators The view of Chilean society 
as ndden with class advantages and the relatively high level of 
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ideology in the electorate go back, however, at least to the 1950s, 
when Chilean public opinion was first systematically sampled In 
1958, 62 percent of the reasons given for Allende’s loss were ideo¬ 
logical Already high, this level of ideological content in political 
opinions was not increased by party conflicts between 1958 and 
1970, m the latter year, 60 percent of the reasons given for being 
against Allende were ideological In 1962, 75 percent of the favor¬ 
able attitudes about the left coalition, the FRAP, endorsed its left 
ideology, m 1970, 57 percent of the reasons for supporting the FRAP 
candidate were ideological The data accordingly support Hy¬ 
pothesis 1 the marked shift of Chilean government to the Left 
from 1952 to 1972 occurred without a corresponding increase m 
the ideological content or left orientation of public opinion 

Hypothesis 2 The shift of the Chilean government to the Left 
is a result not of an equal shift in public opinion hut of the indi¬ 
vidual campaign alternatives afforded by the political system 

Actual votes m elections might be thought to represent the best 
mcasme of growing leftism in Chile In examining Hypothesis 1, 
however we ignored the distribution of candidate preferences to 
concentrate mstc ad on the level and direction of ideological think¬ 
ing That strategy was dictated by recognition of the fact that, 
although votes have consequences with clear ideological import in 
Chile, one cannot be certain that they arc expressions of ideology 
in the minds of the voteis Parties of the Left in Chile could have 
won an increasing share of votes as a result of nonideological fac- 
tois Alternatively, a decline in left votes could have been con¬ 
comitant with an increase in left ideology if the original left votes 
were cast for mostly nonideological reasons and the remaining left 
votes were based on ideology VVe have found the level of ideologi¬ 
cal awareness high enough throughout the period for which we 
have data to suggest that election results in Chile can be taken as 
a valid, though rough, measure of ideological predispositions In 
considering Hypothesis 2, we accordingly shift to election outcomes 

In 1952, Carlos Ibanez was elected president of Chile as a non¬ 
partisan candidate, an ex-general who stood “above parties ” In 
1958, Jorge Alessandn won as a candidate of the Right In 1964, 
Edmrdo Frei was chosen as a representative of the Center In 
1970, Salvador Allende triumphed as a candidate of the Left 

The outcome of recent presidential elections in Chile has there- 
foie presented the picture of a neat and steady movement to the 
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Left So far as control of the executive is concerned, this interpre¬ 
tation is coriect Recause the primary business of elections is with 
the question of who takes office, commentators tend to interpret the 
meaning of elections from that point of view In terms of policy 
outcomes, of course, their focus is quite justified From the point 
of view of drawing inferences about public opinion and about fu- 
tuie election outcomes however, such a focus may be quite mis¬ 
leading When we look at popular votes rather than at who took 
office, no great change can be discerned Examination of recent 
Chilean elections suggests that their varving outcomes have resulted 
more horn the number of parties competing m each election than 
front a change m public preferences 

The fact that Allende won in 1970 and not in 1958 was an acci¬ 
dent as tai as public opinion is concerned As Table 8 shows, Al¬ 
lende won 28 9 perci lit of the \otes in the earlier contest Unfortu¬ 
nately for his chances Antonio Zainoiano, a defrocked Catholic 
pi lest known as "cl turn tie Catapiko" entered the contist as a 
candidate of the independent Left and received 3 3 percent of the 
votes In the absence of Zamorano, Allende would almost certainly 
luxe received those votes giving him a total of 32 2 percent and 
the piesidencv of Chile Conversely, an additional left candidate 
in 1970 could have kept Allende from the presidency bv winning 
only 1 5 percent of the votes at his expense 

We do not mean to suggest here that the number of candidates 
and parties contesting an election is an accident or a matter of no 
conrein to political scientists We do submit that the number of 
such candidates is largely inelevant for explaining the distribution 
of popular support foi bioad political tendencies in Chile, that is, 
that the combined Allende-Zamorano votes in 1958 are as accurate 
a mi a sure of left pieferi nces as arc the Allende votes in 1970 The 
1952 election reveals little about nght-eenter-Ieft preferences, on 
the other hand, because Ibanez’ appeal was nonpartisan and he 
won the support of groups all the way from right to left The Com¬ 
munist Party, it should be noted was outlawed at that time, some of 
Ibanez’ left support undoubtedly came from his promise to repeal 
the law banning the Communist Party from the ballot, a promise he 
subsequently fulfilled The inability of the Communist Party to 
campaign is such and the appeal of Ibanez to its supporters un- 
doubti dlv reduced Ailende’s vote in 1952 The election of 1952 
thus provides no measure of left support 
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Table 8 


Distribution op Popular Votes in Chilean Presidential Elections, 

1952-70* 


1952 


1958 


Carlos Ibanez (Independent) 46 8% 

Jorge Alessandn 




(Right Conservative, 


Arturo Matte 


Liberal) 

316% 

(Right Conservative, 




Liberal) 

27 8 

Salvador Allende 




(Left Socialist, 


Pedro E Alfonso 


Communist) 

28 9 

(Center Radical) 

19 9 





Eduardo Frei 


Salvador Allende 


(Cont( r Christian 


(Left Socialist) 

55 

Democrat) 

20 7 


100 0% 

Luis Bossay 




(Ci ntcr Radical) 

15 6 



Antonio Zamorano 




(Independent Left) 

33 




100 1% 

1964 


1970 


Eduardo Frri 


Salvador Allende 


(Ci nter-Right Christian 

(Left Socialist, 


Democrat, Conservative, 


Communist) 

36 6% 

Liberal) 

56 09% 



Salvador Allcnde 


Jorge Alessandri 


(L< ft Socialist, 


(Right Independent, 


Communist) 

38 93 

National) 

35 2 

Julio Duran 


Radomiro Tomic 


(Centir-Right Radical) 

4 99 

(Center Christian 




Democrat) 

281 


100 01% 






99 9% 

* Source Dtrecctdn del Regtstro Electoral, Chile 


The election of 1964 

was unique m recent Chilean political his- 

tory in that it became 

a two-man 

race between Frei and Allende 

The contest began as a 

three-way race, with a right coalition known 
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as the “Frente Democruttco" expected to make a strong showing 
behind Julio Duran of the Radical Party Had the contest devel¬ 
oped as expected, with no other left candidate to dilute his strength, 
Allcndc might well have won the office which he had been denied 
bv Zaniorano’s candidac y in 1958 An otherwise unimportant by- 
election dunng the earlv stages of the campaign in Cuncd, a tra¬ 
ditionally conservative province, convinced leaders of the Right that 
lust such an unhappy fate was m store for them To the surprise of 
all political observers in Chile, the Frente Democrattco lost the 
Curie6 ilection and the left candidate was the victor Leaders of 
the right coalition accordingly decided to unite behind the candi¬ 
dacy of Frei m Older to block Allende The Radical Party candi¬ 
date remained on the ballot but, without support from the right 
coalition, be received a mere five percent of tilt votes By winning 
the bv-election, the Left lost the piesidency for another six years 

The lesson appears clear The left vote in Chilean presidential 
elections has hovered around 36 percent since the 1950s, this vote 
is not gieatlv increased oi decreased b\ the number of parties or 
candidates contesting the election Hence, in the event of a single 
major candidate from the Left and two or more major candidates 
from the Center and Right, the Left has a good chance of winning 
In the event of a smgk major candidate from the Center and Right, 
the I,eft has almost no chance of winning No change in Chilean 
preferences or perceptions of political forces is necessary to account 
for the carving outcomes since 1952 The near-miss of 1958 did not 
make a sufficient impression on forces of the Center and Right and 
they almost piesc nted Allende with an ideal type of contest in 1964, 
but the Cuncd lav-election earned the same message thev would 
have gotten fiom reading Anthony' Downs and they shifted to oc¬ 
cupy all of the ideological space” covering the Center and Right 
with a single candidate But the lesson was lost lav 1970 and 
with two candidates to his right and no Zamorano type to his left, 
Allende finally won the presidency 

Our argument that Allende’s election chd not result from any 
dramatic shift of Chilean opinion to the Left is supported bv votes 
in Chilean congressional elections Insofar as there has been a sig¬ 
nificant shift it has been touard but not to the Left That is, it 
has been to the Center at the expense of the Right and of inde- 

211 See An Eionomic Theory of Democracy (New York Harper & Row, 
1957) 
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Table 9 

Vote for Major Political Parties in Congressional 
Elections in Chile, 1941-69" 



1941 

1945 

1949* 

1953* 

1957* 

1961 

1965* 

1969 

Left (Socialist, 
Communist) 

28 5% 

23 1% 

9 3% 

14 1% 

10 7% 

22 9% 

23 3% 

29 4% 

Center (Radical, 
Christian 
Democrat) 

25 1 

22 6 

25 6 

16 2 

30 8 

38 4 

57 3 

44 7 

Right (Liberal, 
Conservative, 
National) 

31 1 

415 

40 7 

21 1 

291 

31 4 

12 8 

20 8 

Other 

15 3 

12 8 

24 4 

48 6 

29 4 

73 

66 

51 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


* Source Dtrecctdn del Registro Electoral, Chile Percentages exclude null 
and blank votes 

b During the period 1948-57 the Communist Party was banned by the Law 
for the Permanent Defense of Democracy, the left votes are represented by the 
Socialist Party only for this period 

" After the 1965 parliamentary election the Liberals and Conservatives joined 
their forces and became the National Party 

pendent and minor, unclassifiable political groups Table 9 pre¬ 
sents the distribution of popular votes in congressional elections 
from 1941 to 1969 Except for the period during which the Com¬ 
munist Party was banned (1948-57), the left vote has varied from 
about 23 to 29 percent, with no significant increase The center 
parties have moved from a position of rough parity with the Left 
to greater strength in the last three elections At the same time, 
rightists and unclassifiable candidates have lost strength Marked 
individual variations in particular years are explicable bv short-term 
influences, some of which are noted under Hypothesis 3, but the 
principal secular trend is clear the Center but not the Left has 
increased significantly m appeal m congressional elections in Chile 
since 1941 

The absence of dramatic change in the left vote suggests that 
Allende’s 1970 triumph was not a “critical election ” 21 Moreover, 
the recent Ercilla survey in Santiago reports continuing stability 

21 On the concept of “critical elections,” see Key, “A Theory of Critical 
Elections,” Journal of Politics, 17 (February 1955), 3-18 
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Table 10 

Preference If the Presidential Election of 1970 Were Held in 1972 
with the Same Candidates* 



Weighted 

Total 

Upper 

Income 

Middle 

Income 

Lower 

Income 

Salvador Allende 

36% 

9% 

28% 

46% 

Jorge Alessandri 

31 

62 

37 

22 

Radomiro Tomic 

19 

16 

22 

18 

None 

14 

13 

13 

14 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

300 

100 

100 

100 


1972 Preference If the Candidates Were Allende and Frei 



Weighted 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


Total 

Income 

Income 

Income 

Salvador Allende 

39% 

11% 

31% 

48% 

Eduardo Frei 

51 

77 

58 

42 

None 

10 

12 

11 

10 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

300 

100 

100 

100 

* Source Same 

as Table 1 





When Santiago adults wore asked how they would vote :f the pres¬ 
idential election of 1970 were held “today” (September, 1972), the 
proportion who said they would vote for Allende was 36 percent, 
12 percentage points above his Santiago vote two years before 
(See Table 10 ) Alessandri and Tomic received smaller percentages 
than in the actual 1970 Santiago vote (losing 7 4 and 7 8 pereentage 
points, respectively), decreases partly attributable to Allende’s in¬ 
crease but mostly accounted for by 14 percent who said in 1972 
they would vote for none of the three -' 2 A renin of the 1964 elec- 

22 Should the 14 percent who say they would not vote for any of the three 
candidates actually fail to vote in a real election, then Allende’s percentage 
of the vote would increase to 45 percent As we saw in examining Hy¬ 
pothesis 1, however, Allende was the last choice of a majority of voters even 
when he won election with his plurality of the votes in 1970 Accordingly, 
Allende’s support is less easily affected by the number or nature of his op¬ 
ponents than is that of other candidates—those who fail to support him not 
only prefer someone else but are definite about not wanting Allende Should 
respondents who say they would not vote for any of these candidates named 
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tion between Frei and Allende produces a 3 3 percentage point gain 
for Allende and a 9 9 percentage point drop-off for Frei 21 

An extraordinary stability in support for the candidate of the Left 
rather than a mass movement to the Left thus characterizes recent 
Chilean elections, and the evidence is that this stable support re¬ 
mains firm in 1972 Moreover, the working class "solidarity” in 
support for the Left that some observers have postulated is no more 
accurate than the image of a sharp turn to the Left m ideology or 
votes 21 Almost half the lower-income voters report support for 
Allende in 1972 whether he is presented with two opponents or 
only one But even in a two-way choice between Allende and Frei, 
the “neither” responses are enough to deny Allende an absolute 
majority From the poult of view of left support, immobihsm rather 
than radical change thus emerges as the predominant feature of 
Chilean political opinions 

Hypothesis 3 The Lonirnl of the Chilean government by the 
Left vs reversible 

The election of Salvador Allende as president of Chile in 1970 
gave rise to concerns dramatically illustrating what political scien¬ 
tists call the “problem of intensity” in democratic politics 2 ^ Spec¬ 
ulation was rife in the press inside and outside Chile as to whether 
the opposing forces—which, taken together, had scon a majonts of 
the popular votes and which held a majority of seats in the Chilean 
Congress—would permit Alleride to assume the presidency Al¬ 
though he was first choice for president by a plurality of Chilean 
voters, we know from survey results cited earlier that he was the 
last choice of a majority Was the opposition of the majority suffi¬ 
ciently intense to lead to frustiation of the recorded preference for 
Allende over each of his two opponents by a plurality of the voters 2 
The Chilean Constitution vc sts in Congress the right of electing the 
pri sident from the two leading candidates m popular \ otes onl\ 


in an interview actually vote under the necessities of an election choice, they 
would be Last likely to choose Allende 


“ Durin ' who remained on the ballot as the Right candidate in 1964, 
ceived 3 4 percent of the vote m Santiago, Allende 35 7 percent and 
60 9 percent 


re- 

Frei 


24 See Zeitlin and Petras, "Working-Class Vote ” 

” °n ‘he problem of intensity, see Robert A Dahl, A Prelate to 
erotic Theory (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1958) 


nemo- 
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by democratic tradition is Congress expected to select the leading 
choice of the voters 

Had Allcnde’s opposition taken an apocalyptic view of his ascent 
to the presidency, they had the votes and, technically, the constitu¬ 
tional authority to deny him the office When Allende reaffirmed 
his commitment to constitutional guarantees assuring freedom of 
the press and of political opposition, however, the opposing Chris¬ 
tian Democrats moved unanimously to his support, and he was 
overwhelmingly elected president by the Congress of Chile This 
action appears to demonstrate that respect for traditional demo¬ 
cratic norms and procedures can coexist with a greater degree of 
ideological and class conflict than many North Amencans are wont 
to believe Months after Allende’s inauguration, for example, Pres¬ 
ident Nixon of the United States canceled a courtesy call of the air¬ 
craft carrier, the U S S Enterprise, at the Chilean port of Valparaiso 
The explanation was that the United States administration did not 
want to help Allende “while he consolidates political power,” with 
the implication that some coup by the opposition was expected and, 
presumably, to be approved by the United States 2n 

Chileans appear no less committed to acceptance of the results of 
their electoral system than are their neighbors to the North (and 
more committed than those neighbors would have liked in 1970) 
In addition to its manifest function of selecting official decision¬ 
makers, an election performs the latent function of celebrating and 
reinforcing the concept of self-rule Speaking of this function m the 
United States, one American government text asserts, "The result 
is to legitimize governmental power, to convince everyone of the 
right of the elected officials to make general policy The losers of 
American elections are expected to show their good sportsmanship 
by rallying around the winner " !7 When differences among parties 
are intense, when the stakes are high, and when opposition is ideo¬ 
logically based, elections might be expected to fail in the function 
of creating a “honeymoon” period for the winners But Chile appears 
no different from the United States m the tendency to rally around 
the winner 

Shortly before the election of 1958, for example, respondents in 
Santiago manifested the mixed feelings about Alessandri that one 


20 New York Times, March 7, 1971, 3 

27 Marian D Irish and James W Prothro, The Politics of American Democ¬ 
racy (5th ed , Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1971), 337 
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would expect from his 31 8 percent of the national vote in the sub¬ 
sequent election Of those who were registered and intended to 
vote, 28 percent had already decided to vote for Alessandn Asked 
directly whether they liked or disliked Alessandn, 53 percent of all 
respondents chose the ‘like” answer, 30 percent “dislike,” and 17 
percent failed to respond When prompted to answer "What do you 
think of the candidates as persons?” 40 percent of all responses 
about Alessandn could be coded as favorable, with emphasis on pos¬ 
itive personal characteristics, specific abilities, and his “indepen¬ 
dence ” Positive attributes were outweighed by unfavorable ones, 
with 51 percent of the responses stressing negative personal char¬ 
acteristics (“maniac,” “antisocial,” “egotist,” “authoritarian” “old 
bachelor”) or disapproved onentations (“reactionary,” “capitalist,” 
“rich,” “doesn’t understand the poor,” “demagogue”) 

The observer might have expected a candidate elected by a small 
plurality, and viewed with such mixed feelings during his campaign, 
to face intense opposition as he awaited formal election by the 
Congress Voters were accordingly asked, “Now that the presiden¬ 
tial elections are over, Congress has to choose between the two 
candidates who received the majority of the votes If you were a 
Congressman, for which one of the candidates would you vote?” 
The answers were for 


the one who received the most votes 35% 

Alessandn 47% 

Allende 15% 

“in blank” 1 % 

no answer 2% 


Total 100% 

N = 339 

Despite the harsh remarks about Alessandn and votes for someone 
else by a majority of respondents, only 15 percent of the respond¬ 
ents said they would vote against his election if they were congress¬ 
men The voters no less than their congressmen are thus ready to 
accept the popular outcome The tendency of voters to rally 
around the winner goes further than a willingness to accept the 
leg'tunacy of the election results When asked how they expected 
the Alessandn administration would be, now that he was elected, 
only six percent went so far as to predict that it would be actually 
bad 
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very good 

22% 

good 

53% 

fair 

15% 

bad 

6% 

no answer 

4% 

Total 

100% 


2V = 339 

From a pre-election situation m which a small majority conceded 
that thev “liked" Alessandri and a larger majority emphasized nega¬ 
tive personal attributes, his election by a plurality of 32 percent 
had transformed Alessandri into a president whose administration 
was expected to be good or very good by 75 percent of the voters 
This transformation is a dramatic demonstration of the “bandwagon” 
effect that is stressed as a stabilizing function of elections Presi¬ 
dents are more positive figures than candidates 

A similar phenomenon appears to have occurred after the election 
of Fiei in 1964 We have no direct data on expectations as to the 
new administration, but inferences can be drawn from other survey 
findings that suggest another process of rallying around the winner 
Refore 1964, the Christian Democratic Paity had never received 
more than 21 percent of the votes as a separate partv, but as the 
candidate of the combined Center and Right Frei received ,56 per¬ 
cent of the 1964 presidential vote In Febniary, 1965, 58 percent 
of the icxpondents in Greater Santiago said they would prefer to 
give their votes to the Chnstian Democratic Party, an impressive 
increase over its previous peak of 21 percent of the votes If pref- 
crences for all political forces of Center and Right are summed, 
the y come to 77 percent, a 16 percentage point increase over the 
61 percent polled bv Frei and the minor rightist candidate in the 
preceding election This increment appears attributable to the 
legitimizing effect of the election Because it is more difficult to 
express a change of preference to the winner’s party than to ex¬ 
press confidence in the winning candidate’s administration, this shift 
is as meaningful as the great confidence m Alessandri produced by 
his election 

Despite worldwide emphasis on the uniqueness of the Allende 
victory in 1970, and the expectations of constitutional or unconsti¬ 
tutional efforts to deny hun office, the populace of Chile behaved in 
its traditional fashion Allcnde’s 37 percent of the popular vote was 
magnified to a much higher posteiection level of support for his 
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party when he became president In January 1971, 65 percent of 
Santiago respondents expressed support for Allende’s Popular Unity 
coalition In a survey the following month on specific party pref¬ 
erence, the Popular Unity parties (Socialist, Communist, Radical, 
and MAPU —Movimiento de Accidn Popular Umtaria), were chosen 
by 48 5 percent of all respondents and by 60 percent of those re¬ 
spondents who expressed a party preference Although opposition 
to Chilean presidents traditionally intensifies before the termination 
of their terms, they are traditionally given a honeymoon period of 
broad popular support Despite contrary expectations and hopes 
from some in the United States, Allende is clearly no exception 

The surge of support for the political group winning the presi¬ 
dency in Chile is manifested m elections no less than in survey re¬ 
sults Chile’s four-year cycle of congressional elections and six- 
year cycle of presidential elections schedules a congressional elec¬ 
tion a few months after alternate presidential elections Presidents 
elected in these years are fortunate because the surge of support 
for the winner gives his supporters an opportunity to win far more 
than their usual share of congressional seats In 1952, for example, 
President Ibanez was chosen as an independent candidate who was 
“above” political parties In the congressional election held the 
following spring the pioportion of votes won by the principal par¬ 
ties of Right-Center-Left dropped from over three-fourths (75 6 
percent) to scarcely one-half (514 percent) Candidates not as¬ 
sociated with these parties had previously won less than one-fourth 
of the votes, following Ibanez’ lead, however, candidates running 
as independents or with groups supporting Ins position above party 
politics captured almost half the congressional votes (48 6 percent) 
in 1953 - H In 1965, following Frei’s assumption of the presidency, 
the center parties (Christian Democrats and Radicals) won a full 
majority (57 3 percent) of the congressional vote, compared with 
a previous high of 38 4 percent 2 " Allende was not fortunate enough 
to have a congressional election on the heels of his inauguration 
but local elections for remdores did ensue, and the parties of his 
Unidarl Popular won a resounding 49 7 percent of the national vote 
compared with his presidential vote of 36 6 percent 1,0 For Allende 
no less than his predecessors, then, the magic of the presidency pro- 

28 Direcctdn del Regtstro Electoral, Chile For detailed figures, see Table 9 

28 Ibid 

80 El Mercurio, International Edition, Apr 5-11, 1971, 8 
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Table 11 

A Perceived Ease of Purchasing Household Staples, 1972* 



Weighted 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


Total 

Income 

Income 

Income 

Easy 

47% 

1% 

17% 

75% 

Difficult 

48 

99 

77 

19 

Neither easy nor difficult 5 

- 

6 

6 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

300 

100 

100 

100 

B Pfrceived Responsibility fob Deficifncy in Household Staples, 1972 


Weighted 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


Total 

Income 

Income 

Income 

The government 

50% 

85% 

60% 

37% 

The opposition 

29 

9 

29 

32 

Merchants 

21 

15 

19 

23 

Manufacturers 

26 

11 

24 

29 

Others 

1 

— 

3 

— 

Don’t know, no answer - 

2 

- 

- 

Total” 

127% 

122% 

135% 

121 % 

N 

300 

100 

100 

100 

* Source Same as Table 1 




h Son it respondent 

s mentioned more than one group 



dated a surge of 

national support 

as expressed 

m both 

surveys and 


at the polls 

After an initial wave of enthusiasm from a new president, Chil¬ 
eans typically revert to their more enduring political loyalties and 
predilections The Santiago survey by Ercilla in September 1972 
indicates that the Allendc government has not escaped the post- 
honevmoon development of criticism Indeed, this appraisal of 
national affairs presents a picture of such extreme polarization as 
to suggest, at first glance, a highly unstable political situation ap¬ 
proaching violent upheaval 

When asked whether it is easy or difficult to buy the essentials 
for living, Chileans respond with almost unbelievably contrasting 
perceptions (Table 11-A) Over-all, they are in a position of almost 
complete dissension, with roughly half finding it easy and half find¬ 
ing it hard to buy essentials Class differences (as represented by 
variations in income) reveal a truly startling degree of polarization, 
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virtually all (99 percent) of those in the upper group think it is 
hard to buy daily necessities, while a large majority (75 percent) 
of those with the lowest incomes think it is easy Polarization of 
this magnitude is the more remarkable in view of the substance of 
the opinions reported By definition, those with the highest incomes 
can more easily buy daily necessities than can those with the lowest 
incomes, yet perceptions differ in an opposite direction But this 
statement is true by definition only if ease of purchase is defined 
monetarily, and it is necessarily true empirically only if “ease” is 
viewed m comparison with other purchasers today rather than in 
comparison with one’s own case or one’s relative ease at earlier 
points in time Higher-income Chileans probably interpret ease of 
purchasing essentials as referring to the ability to send servants to 
a market or store with confidence that they can find what is needed 
without having to search at more than one place, without having to 
wait in a queue to make the purchase, and without being limited in 
the amount available for purchase Today objects ranging from 
beef to toilet paper cannot be purchased on any given day in Chile 
with assurance that none of these inconveniences will be encount¬ 
ered Moreover, one can be certain that an upper-income Chilean 
regards both toilet paper and beef as “essentials ” With these mean¬ 
ings in mind, we can understand why necessities are almost unani¬ 
mously viewed as hard to purchase by the higher-income group 
And if they compare the situation with their own in the pre-AHende 
period, it probably also appears more trying 

The Allende government's early policies gave additional pur¬ 
chasing power to those with low incomes, and it established fixed 
prices and quality standards for some essentials, for example, bread 
Despite general inflation and both chronic and sporadic shortages, 
then, lower-income people correctly perceive the present situation 
as one in which essentials are relatively easy to purchase More¬ 
over, toilet paper and beef are much less likely to be viewed as 
essentials by lower-status Chileans At about the time of this sur¬ 
vey, a Chilean man of middle-class dress and demeanor complained 
bitterly while standing in a queue moving slowly to a meat counter 
that he never thought he would have to stand in line an hour-and- 
a-half to buy meat, a woman of lower-class appearance responded, 
“I never thought I would get to stand in line to buy meat!”” Identi- 

51 Conversation overheard by one of the members of the FAFP research 
group 
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Table 12 

A Belief That Chile Is Living in a Climate of Violence, 1972* 



Weighted 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


Total 

Income 

Income 

Income 

Yes 

83% 

98% 

92% 

75% 

No 

17 

2 

8 

25 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

300 

100 

100 

100 

B Pehceptiovs of 

Source of Violence, 1972 



Weighted 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


Total 

Income 

Income 

Income 

The government 

23% 

36% 

27% 

18% 

The opposition 

27 

7 

20 

35 

Both sectors 

33 

54 

44 

22 

Others (i xtremists) 

- 

1 

1 

— 

No climate of violence 

17 

2 

8 

25 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

300 

100 

100 

100 


* Source Same as Table 1 

cal situations rnav tlius bo experienced as a deprivation by some and 
as rewarding bv others 

The explosive possibilities that seem to inhere in such class polar¬ 
ization are undeiscored bv the perceptions of violence reported in 
Table 12 \n overwhelming majority of Santiago adults believe 
that Chile is living in a climate of violence today Despite class 
differences in these perceptions a large majority at every income 
level is m agreement on the existence of a climate of violence Be¬ 
fore concluding that a Chilean revolution is immediately m the off¬ 
ing, however, we must examine related opinions Such an exam¬ 
ination underscores the fact that class differences rather than class 
solidarity underlie Chilean political opinions Even where class 
solidarity exists in differences on a question—ease of access to es¬ 
sentials, in this case—it is not translated into equal class polariza¬ 
tion on the most closely related political question—in this case, who 
is responsible for the lack of supplies Assuming a lack of essential 
supplies (and thus begging its own question), the Ercilla survey 
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asked Santiago adults who was responsible for the deficiency (Table 
11-B) With each respondent allowed to name more than one 
group as responsible, the government was named by half the people 
and others—such as the (political) opposition, merchants, and man¬ 
ufacturers—bv throe-fourths of the people Class differences on 
those to be blamed arc not solid Although the high-income group 
focuses primary blame on the government, the middle-income group 
more often blames others (75 percent for all others combined com¬ 
pared with 60 percent for the government), as does the low-income 
group (84 percent to 37 percent) The other groups listed as 
blameworthy can all be counted as opposed to the government in 
this context, while the government receives much of the blame, 
others receive an equal share Moreover, neither the lower nor 
the middle class attributes blame to a single source among the 
groups opposed to the government Most important for its dampen¬ 
ing effects on class conflict is the lack of solidarity of the lower 
class m defending the Allende government Indeed. 37 percent in 
the lower class attribute any shortages to the government itself 
Diffusion rather than polarization also occurs when vve examine 
the attribution of blame for Chile’s climate of violence (Table 12- 
11) For Santiago adults as a whole, .33 percent blame both the 
government and the opposition, 27 percent the opposition alone, 
23 percent the government alone, and 17 percent denv the exist¬ 
ence of a climate of violence For the upper-income group alone 
does a single “villain” stand out The lower-income group singles 
out the opposition most, but its opinions arc spread, with the second 
most frequent response being a denial of the existence of a climate 
of violence The middle-income group is most inclined to blame 
both government and opposition Class differences are again clear, 
but again they fail to reveal classes aligned in solid opposition 
Slippage in the translation of differing perceptions into pro- 
government and antigovernment attitudes is most clearly revealed 
in the geneial evaluation of the Allende government’s performance 
We began the examination of Hypothesis 1 with the finding that 61 
percent of the lower-income group legard themselves as the princi¬ 
pal beneficiaries of the government’s policies, with 33 percent of the 
upper-income group agreeing and 53 percent maintaining that no 
one has benefited (See Table 1 ) When it comes to judging the 
government’s performance, however, these polar differences are 
muted (Table 13) A majority in both the upper and middle groups 
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Table 13 

Evaluation of Allende Government's Performance, 1972* 



Weighted 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


Total 

Income 

Income 

Income 

Good 

Fair 

Bad 

21% 

36 

43 

6% 

22 

72 

10% 

32 

52 

27% 

41 

32 

Total 

N 

100% 

300 

100% 

100 

100% 

100 

100% 

100 


* Source Same as Table 1 


assess the government performance as bad, but this judgment is 
balanced for the middle-income group by 32 percent who say “fair 
and 16 percent who say “good ” The lower class is, again, least 
certain, the modal judgment (41 percent) is fair, followed by 32 
percent who say “bad” and 27 percent “good ” 

If lower-class Chileans were as solidly united behind the Allende 
government as their upper-class countrymen are against it, a modi¬ 
fication or violent breakdown of the system would appear unavoid¬ 
able As of 1972, however, the alignment of Chilean voters does 
not appear drastically different from what it was in 1958 As we 
saw m analyzing Hypothesis 2, a repetition of the elections of 1970 
or of 1964 today would produce virtually identical results Even as 
they report themselves as the principal beneficiaries of the Allende 
government, onlv 48 percent of the lower class say they would vote 
for Allende against Frei Although upper-class opposition to Al¬ 
lende is solid, their numbers are small (seven percent bv the income 
criterion used in these tables) 

The nonrevolutionary stance of the lower class was demonstrated 
in response to President Allende’s proposal to amend the Chilean 
Constitution in order to replace the bicameral Congress with a uni¬ 
cameral legislatuie This was promoted as a measure to enhance 
popular control of the government and to expedite responses to 
changes m public preferences by eliminating the Chilean Senate, 
only a portion of the seats in which are up for election in any given 
year A July-August, 1971, survey in Santiago found 50 percent in 
opposition and 38 percent in support of the proposed change (Table 
14) Only among the lower class was there a plurality in support 
of the change, but the lower class was almost evenly divided on 
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Table 14 

Public Reactions to Allende Proposal for Unicameral Legislature, 1971* 



All 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


Respondents 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Keep bicameral 





Congress 

50% 

72% 

55% 

41% 

Adopt unicameral 





Congress 

38 

24 

34 

44 

No opinion 

12 

4 

11 

15 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N 

1000 

lie 

380 

504 

* Source Same as Table 6 





Table 15 



Reasons for Supporting Continuation of Bicameral Lecislatuhe, 1971* 



Upper 

Middle 

Lower 



Class 

Class 

Class 

For tradition, democracy* 

50% 

33% 

63% 

Two chambers study proposals better 

25 

29 

14 

Two chambers mean 

more liberty* 

11 

15 

7 

Better control of the executive 

6 

10 

5 

Two chambers have fewer arguments 

1 

3 


No opinion 


7 

10 

11 

Total 


100% 

100% 

100% 

N 


83 

209 

206 


* Source Same as Table 6 
b Ideological reasons 


the question Moreover, when opponents of the proposal were 
asked to give their reasons, lower-class opponents mentioned “tradi¬ 
tion, democracy” more than did those from the middle or upper 
classes (Table 15) Although the lower class is the chief source of 
support for constitutional reform, lower-class opposition to such re¬ 
form is sufficiently common to make it also the source-of greatest 
resistance based directly on appeals to Chilean constitutional tradi¬ 
tion 

The Allende government’s efforts to achieve socialism are con¬ 
strained by a pluralist system Most of the newspapers in the 
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kioskos of Santiago arc antigovernment m orientation Congress is 
controlled by opposition parties For that matter, Allende’s control 
of the executive branch itself is based on a fragile coalition of par¬ 
ties and factions, each of which appears to be maneuvering for its 
individual advantage m the short run or in future elections Indeed, 
one of the complaints about the government from some leftists who 
voted for Allende is that individual office-holders appear to be seek¬ 
ing maximum rewaids from their period m office, as if they take it 
for granted that a differing government coalition will take office 
after the piesidential election of 1976 32 
The ideological foundations of the Allende government in popular 
support appear neither more nor less solid than those of its prede¬ 
cessors A plurality of Chilean voters elected a candidate who had 
long championed socialist solutions to basic problems, and his 
election gave- him and h.s coalition a typical surge of increased 
popular support Although the Allende supporters clearly endorsed 
socialism thmr commitment appears to be more pragmatic than 
ideological fn February 1971, during the penod of greatest popu- 
- r support for the new government, when Santiago residents were 
asked what they liked best in Ks actions, only 16 percent replied ,n 

* tmnS Y ,Onal,Zatl0ns a " d expropriations," 
help to the common man, to the poor, to the worker,” •government 

eiunMcii °V I'' ha ? , Gt , hcr commpnts m »y have been based on 
1 }, k led f of tI,e ’Geological rationale behind the govern¬ 
ments actions, but they stressed specific ends rather than somhst 
means help to children—half liter of (free) milk,” “readjustments 
o wages,and salaues family support,” “stopping inflation-freezing 
Ot pncc-s, mass transit fare, single price for bread ” 

of ext ! m" S T C °, nCCrm>d WH}l P ros ' sl,1 « personal needs Long aware 

nd v ch,7, d,Spant,0S ' n pha "^ * meeting these needs on an 

dn .dual basis, many are happy to try socialist solutions But the 

Z l r ? 1G nCCC S ’ n<)t the means t0 their solutl ™ I" Cuba 
r.dc Castro can occasionally call on his countrymen to sacrifice for 

Dualism, even if it means masses of urbanites trying their hands at 

cutting sugar cane In Chile, it would be laughable to expect a 

Cuban-style response to a call to sacrifice for socialism, socmhsm 

mg need"' 7 USe t0 m6et the,r 

mg needs, hut it is not an end in itself 

As of 1972, the ability of the Chilean working class to see them- 
32 Tins observation is based on persona] interviews 
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selves as the beneficiaries of an Allende government and their failure 
to unite solidly behind Allende is enough to drive various theorists 
to despair From a Marxist view, the second characteristic must be 
accounted for as “false consciousness ” From the point of view of 
a Downsian “economic theory of democracy,” the failure is harder 
to accommodate because the necessary information for a rational 
calculus appears already in hand Perhaps psychological theories of 
dissonance reduction can best integrate these findings Socialized 
to a commitment to a variety of values—including the verities of 
tradition and the Constitution—the working class attempts to pro¬ 
mote its interest within the framework of these other values 
The Chilean system may be disrupted by violence But the pri¬ 
mary thrust of our findings is that the basic lmmobilism of the 
Chilean system is rooted in a distribution of opinion that has not 
changed drastically since the Ibanez regime of 1952-58 Varying 
election outcomes since then are explicable more by the specific 
alternatives and the structure of competition m each election than 
by a basic change m public opinion An expanding electorate has 
strengthened the Center and Left, but it has not radically altered 
the level of ideology or the ideological content of Chilean opinion 
If the electoral system endures in its present form, then, future 
elections will be no more certain in their outcome than those of the 
past 
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Epilogue 

Specifically as to 1976, the chances of the Left do not look promising 
Should the Center and Right coalesce behind a single candidate, even a left 
candidate as popular as Allende could not win If the Left supports a single 
candidate in a contest with two or more opponents, its prospects should be 
excellent For 1976, however, the constitutional prohibition on an incumbent 
seeking re-election will keep Allende off the ballot Granted that ideology 
fails to dominate Chilean thinking, the presence of a lesser-known personality 
than Allende as the candidate of the Left will be a serious handicap This 
handicap will be intensified if, as expected, the familiar figure of Frei returns 
as the candidate of the Center Moreover, all the accumulated grievances in¬ 
curred by any Chilean administration will confront the nominee of the Left 
(The chief criticism of Tomic in 1970 was that he was the candidate of the 
government ) The intransigent opposition of the United States government to 
the Allende administration, and the resultant loss of funds not only from the 
United States but from international agencies responsive to North American 
pressures, insures that the Allende government will have grave difficulties 
To counter these negative factors, FRAP forces would have to attract more 
solid support from those of lower status Such a mobilization might be achieved 
if the blame for all Chile’s ills could be fixed on the United States or if the 
Christian Democrats alienated the lower class by a marked shift to the Right 
Mistakes by elements of the FRAP coalition are probably too well aired to 
permit the first development, Christian Democratic leaders are probably too 
sensitive to public needs to reverse their party’s commitment to social and 
economic reform 

The shift of the Chilean government to the Left accordingly appears by no 
means irreversible when it is defined in terms of control by avowedly leftist 
parties or in terms of a left commitment by the Chilean electorate 

For the purposes of our analysis, the important finding on this point was 
that Chilean forces of Right, Center, and Left have much the same support 
today that they had in the 1950s For purposes of policy outputs, however, 
the important fact is that the system-level shift to the Left has occurred 
Nationalization of basic industries and agrarian reform, for example, are now 
so widely accepted that they can hardly be abandoned The nationalization of 
copper in Chile, like Social Security in the United States, may thus be removed 
from the arena of ideological conflict Even if a new coalition is installed in 
1976, some basic changes will not be reversed The Left may lose a battle 
en route to winning a war Our data on Chilean opinions suggest that the 
victory, whoever wins, will not be unconditional 


[In September, 1973, while this article was being proof¬ 
read, a military couv overthrew the Allende government 
without waiting for the election of 1976 Our view is that 
despite this violent disruption of the Chilean political sys¬ 
tem, the current military junta has won a battle rather than 
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a war Our data indicate that the election of President 
Allende was overinterpreted as a manifestation of a shift 
of Chilean opinion to the Left, the military coup should 
not he similarly misinterpreted as indicating either a 
massive shift to the Right or an abandonment of democracy 
by most Chileans System level changes can occur with¬ 
out close correspondence to public opinion, but too many 
Chileans are committed to democracy for a military junta 
to survive unless it imposes active repression ] 



Suite Centralization 
and the 
Erosion 
of Local 
Autonomy 


G. Ross Stephens 


[T]he tide of centralization will probably 
steadily sweep power from the localities to the 
states, and from the states into the hands of the 
national authorities ‘ 


In recfnt years a great deal of attention has been given to the sub¬ 
ject of intergovernmental relations, but little has been done to doc¬ 
ument the changing role of the state ns-i-vis local government and 
the centralization of the state/local service and policy complex It 
is impossible to analyze effectively the current condition of local 
government and the problems associated with it and at the same 
time neglect detailed consideration of the roles played by state and 
national agencies and programs There has been considerable verb¬ 
alization about the increasingly influential role of the national gov¬ 
ernment in state and local affairs—verbalization that has presum- 

• The initial research for this study was funded by a faculty research 
grant from the University of Missouri, 1969 

1 Leonard D White, Trends in Public Administration (New York McGraw- 
Hill Book Co, 1933), 140 
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ably resulted from a massive increase in federal monetary support 
Many have decried the loss of state and local autonomy that sup¬ 
posedly stems from this situation This study is an attempt to de¬ 
velop a quantifiable measure of state centralization, analyze trends 
look at the impact of intergovernmental payments upon the recipi¬ 
ent levels, and compare results with our political folklore about 
state/local relationships 


Political Folklore 

Our conventional wisdom makes a number of assertions about 
state centralization, local autonomy, the effects of intergovern¬ 
mental payments, and the roles played by local, state, and federal 
governments For example, many scholars note wide variation in 
the degree of state control over local government and the central¬ 
ization of the state/local service and policy complex Southern 
states are characterized as highly centralized while those in New 
England are said to delegate the major tasks of government to their 
local units 2 3 A few authors note that considerable state centraliza¬ 
tion occurred between the turn of the century and the Second World 
War, but that very little changed in the postwar era 1 There are 
those who feel the states have lost ground in comparison to other 
levels in recent years 

State governments have been systematically weakened by Home Rule, by 
Federal absorption of tax base, by the poor reputation given them bv the 
abuses of southern State governments, and by the expansion of direct Federal- 
local relations 4 

The thrust of this study is to develop a quantifiable measure of 
state centralization for the analysis of this phenomenon over time 
and to compare results with our folklore about centralization and 

2 Daniel J Elazar, American Federalism A View from the States (2d 
ed , New York Thomas Y Crowell Co, 1972), 198-202, Ira Sharkansks, 
Regionalism in American Politics (New York Bobbs-Mernll Company, 1970), 
168, 170 

3 Frederick C Mosher and Orville F Poland, Costs of American Govern¬ 
ments (New York Dodd, Mead & Company, 1964), 57 

4 Theodore J Lowi, The End of Liberalism (New York W W Norton & 
Company, 1969), 306 Not everyone agrees with Lowi that the net effect of 
these happenings has weakened the position of the states See W Brooke 
Graves, American Intergovernmental Relations (New York Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1964), 808 
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tran cfers To accomplish this pur- 
the '^ZZTstate centralization is devised, using three 

component that reflect the relative distribution of power between 
state and local governments (1) financial responsibility, T 
level pays for public goods and services, (2) determination of the 
level which delivers each of 15 major functional activities, and (3) 
distribution of public personnel between levels modified by the re¬ 
lative labor intensity of different services rendered by state and 
local governments 5 These ratings are placed on a continuum from 
zero to 100 and segmented mto categories which seem to fit data 
for the period since 1957 decentralized, balanced, and centralized 
Two transitional classes are also used to show those states that are 
more or less balanced but tend toward one or the other ends of the 


continuum 0 

If the results of this process are valid, some of our conventional 
wisdom about the roles of state and local governments m the Ameri¬ 
can system should be discarded For the recent past, at least, veiy 
little m the way of regional patterns emerges Southern states are 
no more centralized than the rest of the country, and those in New 
England are far more centralized than many scholars indicate If 
a regional pattern exists, it is that the north central (Plains and 
Great Lakes) and middle Atlantic states, excepting Delaware, lean 
toward more decentralized systems There is wide variation in state 
centralization at the same time that most states are moving from 
less to more centralized positions on the continuum The greatest 
increases in state centralization took place concurrent with massive 
increases in federal aids In either relative or absolute terms, state 
revenue structures are becoming more viable It might be hypothe¬ 
sized that the states have been prodded, propped-up, and pro¬ 
visioned by the federal government 


Comment 

Though a number of students of federalism mention varying de¬ 
grees of centralization among the 50 states, there has been no latter 
day attempt at a systematic analysis of the subject Leonard D 
White and Paul W Wager discuss state centralization for the period 

6 This adjustment is explained in considerable detail in the section dealing 
with personnel 

* See Figure 1 
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up to the 1930s, 7 Daniel J Elazar classifies the states on a four-part 
continuum from localistic to centralists in terms of their political 
traditions, but his categories seem to bear little significant relation¬ 
ship to currently quantifiable attributes of centralized and decen¬ 
tralized systems" Ira Sharkansky mentions a positive association 
between current spending of state governments and centralization 
while noting a tendency on the part of low-income states to assign 
a disproportionate share of taxing and spending authority to the 
state level * Frederick C Mosher and Orville F Poland give a 
more extended treatment of centralization, noting that as measured 
by revenues, expenditures, and state aids, we have experienced a 
high degree of centralization since the turn of the century 10 In their 
1964 study, they discount recent changes by saying that we have 
now reached the level at which we were in the 1930s “ the 
single discovery most surprising is that there has been no signi¬ 
ficant change in the degree of financial dependency of local govern¬ 
ments upon higher levels m the past quarter-century." 11 Later in¬ 
formation, as well as some data for the period they stress, would 
support a contrary opinion These centralizing trends are described, 
though not emphasized, by both Maxwell and Break 12 

In terms of the things we can measure, for the recent past or 
from the turn of the century, power has apparently evolved upward 
from local to state and from local and state to national 13 The de¬ 
velopment of parallel administrative structures at the state level with 
the creation of little HUDs, little DOTs, and little EPAs is a man¬ 
ifestation of this trend To these we can add the broad area of 


7 White, Trends, 49-140, Wager, "State Centralization m the South,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 207 (January 1940), 
144-150 

8 American Federalism, 198-202 

9 In Spending in the American States (Chicago Rand-McNally & Com¬ 
pany, 1968), 196-197, Politics of Taxing and Spending (New York Bobbs- 
Mernll Company, 1969), 137-145, and Regionalism, 142-144, 157-158 

10 Costs, 44-45, 63-64, 72 

11 Ibid , 57 

13 James A Maxwell, Financing State and Local Governments (Washing¬ 
ton, DC Brookings Institution, 1969), 11-15, 21-23, 27-29, 73-79, 228-238, 
George F Break, Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations in the United States 
(Washington, DC Brookings Institution, 1967), 2-8 

15 The recent past referred to is the period since 1957 for which more 
adequate data are available from the Governments Division of the Bureau of 
the Census, U S , Department of Commerce 
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bisic policy determination and a scattering of municipal regulatory 
boards and boundary commissions« Even assuming a general 
centralizing tendency, the 50 states vary extensively in these char- 
actenst.cs Change is occurring at different rates and m many ways. 
The assertion made here is that the states are increasingly providing 
more direct service, exercising greater control over basic public 
pohev, accepting greater financial responsibility and through the 
use of state and federal aids becoming more viable than their oca 
counterparts We are moving toward a point in time when local 
officials will expend even more effort as administrators of state and 
national policies and programs, the implication being that our tra¬ 
dition of local self-rule is becoming more myth and less reality 
In a 1969 article, Schmandt and Coldbach postulate an analogous 
and complementary development at the local level in their descrip¬ 
tion of the evolution of the city from the “political city” to the “ad¬ 
ministrative city” to the "dependent city ” The political citv existed 
at the turn of the centurv and controlled both the allocation of 
public goods and resources and the- delivery of public goods and 
services We have now evolved to the administrative city, which 
still delivers public goods and services, but the allocation of re¬ 
sources and the determination of basic public policy is increasingly 
a state and national function The ultimate m this progression is 
the dependent city in which the delivery of public services, as well 
as resource allocation and policy determination, are handled by 
larger governments u Furthermore, it is possible that the last two 
steps in this process might occur simultaneously rather than m suc¬ 
cession 


Historical Notf 

The distribution of finances and personnel among the three levels 
has altered substantially since the turn of the century Compared 
to local government, the states and the nation have increased their 

1 * An article by John V Conti concerning the broadening of state control 
over land-use is a good example of recent events concerned with state control 
of public policy "A Quiet Revolution,” Wall Street Journal, June 28 1972 
1, 23 

15 Henry J Schmandt and John C Goldbach, “The Urban Paradox,” in 
The Quality of Urban Life, ed Schmandt and Warner Bloomberg, Jr ’ III, 
Urban Affairs Annual Reviews Senes (Beverly Hills, Cahf Sage Publica¬ 
tions, Inc, 1989), 492-494 
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Table 1 

Distribution of Finances and Employment Between Levels of 
Government 


Percentage of Distribution* 


Finances 

1902 

1970 

Revenue from Own Sources 



Federal 

38 

62 

State 

11 

20 

Local 

51 

18 

Total Direct Expenditures- 



Federal 

34 

55% 

State 

8 

17 

Local 

58 

27% 

Domestic Expenditures 



Federal 

22 

40% 

State 

10 

22% 

Local 

68 

37 


Percentage of Distribution* 

Public Employment 

1901 

1969 

Civil and Military 



Federal 

31% 

39 

State 

10 

16 

Local 

58% 

44 

Domestic b 



Federal 

21 

14% 

State 

11 

23 

Local 

68 

62% 


* 1902 data are based upon actual information for the federal government 
and estimates of state and local derived from tTends in the distribution of ex¬ 
penditures and its relationship to public employment 1902 data are not 
available for personnel and 1901 data are unobtainable for state and local 
finances 

" Military personnel and civilian employees in foreign relations and the de¬ 
fense establishment are excluded 

Sources U S , Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United. States Colonial Times to 19S7 (Washington, DC 
Government Printing Office, I960), 709-730, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1970 (Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1970), 255, 
Governmental Finances in 1969-70 (Washington, DC Government Printing 
Office, 1971), GF70, no 5, 20-25, Public Employment fn 1969 (Washington, 
DC Government Printing Office, 1970), GE09, no 1, 7-9 
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proportionate role m direct spending (total or domestic), revenues 

from own sources, and personnel For domestic activities, the states 
have increased their share of public employment at the expense of 
both localities and the nation At the beginning of this century local 
governments accounted for half of all governmental revenues and 
from three-fifths to two-thirds of personnel and expenditures, total 
and domestic Thev still employ five out of every eight domestic 
public servants, but only 37 percent of domestic expenditures and 
IS percent of revenues, excluding intergovernmental transfers, are 
local Proportionately, the federal government substantially in¬ 
creased its role as a revenue producer and declined as a provider 
of direct domestic services The role of the states doubled for all 
criteria except the military and foreign relations ir ' 

For direct spending and revenue from own sources, the greatest 
increases in the state’s role came during the period from 1913 to 
1942 In the 1940s and 1950s direct expenditures leveled off at a 
one-thnd state and two-thirds local division while revenues from 
own sources maintained an approximate 50-50 division Starting 
in the early 1960s, the state’s share began increasing again 17 In 
absolute terms, over the past six or seven decades, the scope of 
governmental activity has increased very rapidly at all three levels 
Nevertheless, the velocity of change has varied widely over time 
and between levels of government 
As contrasted to the changing role of states, localities in 1902 
were providing much the same services as they are today—educa¬ 
tion, streets, police, fire protection, health, hospitals, sanitation, and 
parks State aids to local governments constituted 28 percent of 


16 U S , Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics 
of the United States Colonial Times to 1957 (Washington, DC Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1960), 709-730 (hereafter Historical Statistics), Statis¬ 
tical Abstract of the United States, 1970 (Washington, DC Government 
Printing Office, 1970), 255, Governmental Finances in 1969-70, GF70, no 5 
(Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1971), 20-25 (hereafter 
Governmental Finances), Public Employment in 1969, GE69, no I (Wash¬ 
ington, DC Government Printing Office, 1970), 7-9 

17 In addition to the sources cited in fn 16, reference is made to US, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics on 
Governmental Finances and Employment, 1967 Census of Governments, VI, 
no 5 (Washington, DC Government Printing Office, I960), 39-47, Govern¬ 
mental Finances in 1964-65 through 1970-71, CF Series (Washington, DC 
Government Printing Office, 1966 through 1972) For later issues, this in¬ 
formation is in no 5, tables 4 and 5, 20-21. 
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state expenditures—mostly for public education—as compared to 
37 percent of a much larger package today Highways and welfare 
were less important, but at the same time health and hospitals ac¬ 
counted for 17 percent of state budgets Direct and indirect 
spending for education comprised one-third of the state total and 
reaches 40 percent today Half of federal spending was for defense 
and veterans’ benefits with another 22 percent allocated to the postal 
service Very few federal aids were dispensed, and state aids 
amounted to between five and six percent of total local expendi¬ 
tures It is safe to conclude that the really active level of govern¬ 
ment in 1902, insofar as it affected the lives of citizens, was local 
As Mosher and Poland point out, revenues have centralized more 
rapidly than expenditures since 1902 18 The local proportion de¬ 
clined from 51 to 18 percent, the states’ shares doubled, and the 
national portion has gone from 38 to 62 percent In the realm of 
power relationships between levels of government, it is more im¬ 
portant to control the resources and their allocation than to be in 
charge of a delivery system dependent upon superior agencies for 
the distribution of money The level which controls both the re¬ 
sources and the delivery system is m an even stronger position 

Measuring State Centralization 

Students of state and local government are familiar with the re¬ 
strictions placed upon local governments by state constitutions, par¬ 
ticularly those dating fiom 1850 to 1950 These strictures are es¬ 
pecially onerous as they relate to local taxation 20 Similar limitations 
are evident for state government m constitutions dating from the 
same era, but these have become somewhat less restrictive through 
revision over the past quarter-century 21 Leonard White document¬ 
ed the legal-structural aspects of state centralization between the 
turn of the century and the early 1930s, but little has been done to 

18 Historical Statistics, 710-711, 725-730, Governmental Finances, 22-23 

18 Costs, 63 

20 Over four-fifths of the states restrict local property taxing powers in the 
constitution or statutes or both Many limit other local taxes as well Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (hereafter ACIR), State-Local 
Finances Significant Features, M-74 (Washington, DC Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1972), 250-270 

21 Albert L Sturm, Thirty Years of Constitution Making, 1938-1968 (New 
York National Municipal League, 1970), 14-15, 81-104 
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, nw , qwce that time 22 Simply citing legal restrictions. 
catalogue chang - over-all relationship between state and 

7. »» h* broader — 

<» *> w b'cb the lower 

,„d emplorres a^rd thereto are subject .0 eerr.ral three 
fiv'e* and discipline and identity m one way or another with the cen¬ 
tra? leadership, for example, professionally, by interests, or m goals 
and values Central control of finances and public policy are basic 
elements Machinery for communication, reporting, inspection 
record-keeping, and conflict resolution will exist at the higher level 
or at least he responsible to the central unit A decentralized situa¬ 
tion is evidenced hv an absence of these characteristics 


Definitions 

Anv system for classifying the 50 states on a continuum from de¬ 
centralized to centralized must include characteristics that reflect 
the degree of contiol exercised by the state and the relative au¬ 
tonomy of local governments In contrast to the definition given in 
the previous paragraph, we deal here with centralization as it re¬ 
lates to a series of somewhat legally separate institutions Therefore 
emphasis must be given to the manifestations of power By defin¬ 
ition, a decentralized state is one m which local governments con¬ 
trol public policy, allocate what ever resources they have at their 
disposal, and deliver public goods and services to the residents 
Conversely, in a centralized situation the state controls basic public 
policy, allocates resources, and delivers public goods and services 

In a balanced arrangement, these functions are rather evenlv di¬ 
vided between levels, but there are different ways to balance out 
the ciitical items The state may handle some activities—higher 
education, special education, highway construction—while the local 
units perform other phases of the same basic functions—elementary 
and secondary education, highway maintenance and the like—that 
is, a shared function type of balance Another possibility is for the 
state to control one set of resources, policies, and services while the 
locality is responsible for another set of resources, policies, and 
services—in other words, a separation of functions A third al- 

22 Trends, 49-140 

22 Herbert Kaufman, Politics and Policies of State and Local Governments 
(Englewood Cliffs, NI Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1963), 12-13 
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ternative is the state policy arrangement in which the state controls 
the resources and sets basic public policy, but the localities deliver 
public goods and services Actually, many states are a mixture of 
types with tendencies m one direction or the other 

Without intensive cases studies for each of the 50 states, an un¬ 
dertaking beyond the capability—financially and otherwise—of most 
students of state and local government, it is impossible to do a de¬ 
finitive study of state centralization It is possible, however, using 
the more adequate data that have become available since 1957, to 
develop indices of state centralization by focusing upon character¬ 
istics that reflect the distribution of power between state and local 
governments for each of the 50 states These indices include the 
determination of which level delivers public services for a broad 
range of governmental activities and the fixing of financial respon¬ 
sibility for public goods and services In addition there is an 
analysis of the state/local distribution of personnel adjusted for the 
differences in labor inputs for various state and local public serv¬ 
ices Many local services tend to be labor intensive—for example, 
police, fire protection, and education—while state-level services 
lend more toward cash or capital inputs—for example, public wel¬ 
fare payments, social insurance, and highway construction Thus 
a simple comparison of the number of persons employed by state 
and local governments gives an erroneous impression of the im¬ 
portance of local government To these can be added the relatively 
recent creation of advisory, supervisory, technical, and control 
agencies at the state level Some states even create agencies whose 
main function is the planning for and redistribution of federal 
monies to the state and their subdivisions for specific pro¬ 
grams, for example, the law enforcement councils under the so- 
called “Safe Streets Act” 21 The trend and velocity of change are 
important to future expectations of the ways we govern ourselves 
at the state and local levels 

24 These funds amount to half a billion dollars in fiscal 1973 and are sched¬ 
uled to go to one billion in 1974, according to Jerns Leonard, Administrator, 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, United States Department of 
Justice Interview with the author in October, 1972 Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act, 84 Stat 197 (1968), as amended by 84 Stat 1880, 42 
US Code 3701, U S, Office of Management and Budget, Special Analyses 
of the United States Government, Fiscal Year 7973, Special Analysis P (Wash¬ 
ington, DC Government Printing Office, 1972), 254 (hereafter Special 
Analysis ) 
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Centralization Continuum 

In placing the states on a continuum, it is necessary for continuity 
to use characteristics that can be measured over a reasonable time- 
span and for which future information will be readily available 
Measures of personnel, service, and financial responsibility are de¬ 
rived from Census of Governments data that provide the necessary 
comparability over time and are easily quantifiable These items 
are quite interrelated, but the relationships are not necessarily direct 
when the fact is taken into account that various public services 
differ in labor, capital, and cash intensity “ Financial responsibility, 
service, and personnel are placed upon a continuum from zero to 
100 measuring the degree of centralization for each, and then 
combined into a composite index to reflect the relative position of 
the 50 states for 1957 and 1969 This time span is used because it 
reflects the longest recent period for which reasonably comparable 
data are available for all variables Financial and personnel data, 
obtainable for earlier periods and for 1970 and 1971, are utilized to 
show trends Sufficient data for services will not again become 
available until the publication of the 1972 Census of Governments, 
circa 1974 

The continuum is segmented into three major and two transi¬ 
tional categories for both individual and composite characteristics 
Though somewhat arbitrary, these sections fit the data for the period 
surveyed and should be useful in the analysis of future data States 
are most centralized m financial responsibility and least centralized 

Figure 1 

Continuum of State Centralization 



Decentralized 
/ 39 9 or less 

/ V / 

Balanced 
45 0-54 9 

/ * / 

Centralized 

60 0 plus / 



40 0- 
44 9 


55 0- 
59 9 



By these terms, services such as police, highway construction, and public 
welfare are differentiated Police is labor intensive, highway construction is 
capital intensive, and welfare is cash intensive with reference to expenditure 
inputs 
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m distribution of employees A balanced state is one that has an 
approximately even balance between state and local governments 
for these characteristics, from 45 to 54 9 on the continuum. In a 
decentralized state three-fifths or more of the financial responsibil¬ 
ity, or whatever else is being measured, is at the local level States 
classed as centralized bear three-fifths or more at the state level 
Two intermediate or transition classes are inserted to distinguish 
between the states that are rather evenly balanced and those tend¬ 
ing toward either end of the continuum 

To avoid confusion that might result from the discussion of cen¬ 
tralization and decentralization, the measures and discussion are 
focused toward state centralization, that is, state financial respon¬ 
sibility, state services, and state personnel 

Financial Responsibility 

State financial responsibility is measured herein by that portion 
of state and local public services paid at the state level, including 
federal monies channeled through the states for political and other 
reasons Local financial responsibility is the remainder, including 
federal monies that go directly to the locality Stated differently, 
state financial responsibility is the total of direct state services, plus 
state aids to local units, minus local payments to the state as a per¬ 
centage of the total state/local package of services 

Federal aids are included for several reasons First, it is impos¬ 
sible to isolate pass-through federal aids from state aids to local 
units 2,1 Second, the primary emphasis here is upon state/local rela¬ 
tionships and it appears that federal aids have enhanced the posi¬ 
tion of the states vis-a-vis their local entities Except for the last 
half of the 1930s, when local governments received one-fourth, and 
World War II, when they got practically nothing, the state share of 
federal aids has ranged between 87 and 92 percent 27 For fiscal 
1971 the state share is 87 percent ‘ K Regardless of whether cate¬ 
gorical grants are projected according to past trends or at a lesser 
rate, general revenue-sharing legislation will not greatly alter this 
pattern For fiscal 1973 the state share will drop to 83 percent, it 

2n Diel S Wright and David E Stephenson, “Inflexible Finances,” National 
Civic Review, 207 (December 1970), 584 

27 See fnn 16 and 17 for sources and citations 

28 Governmental Finances, GF70 and GF71, no 5, 20 
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will then climb back to between 84 and 87 percent by 1977 29 With¬ 
out further major alteration in the federal grant system, the states 
will continue to receive the largest portion of the federal dole 30 

For fiscal 1971, federal aid to state and local governments as a 
share of total revenue from own sources is 31 percent for states and 
five percent for localities Total state aids to local units is 47 per¬ 
cent of the amounts received by the localities from their own 
sources Projecting these data to fiscal 1973 by using the trends for 
the period from 1967 to 1971, and adding in revenue-sharing, means 
that federal subventions will amount to 38 percent of state revenue 
from own sources and nearly 10 percent of local State aids will 
increase to 50 percent of local income from own sources 31 

If we assume that the net benefit of federal aid is to the receiving 
level, then financial responsibility as measured herein will give some 
indication of the influence of federal aid in state/local power rela¬ 
tionships If federal aids were entirely nondiscretionary, no such 
influence could be indicated Federal grants are conditional but 
allow for some discretion on the part of the states in administration 
and reallocation as well as m the establishment of policy within 
broad federal guidelines The net impact of federal aids cannot 
really be determined without an intensive study of every program in 
even state and a sampling of localities, a project beyond the re¬ 
sources of the individual researcher For this study it is assum¬ 
ed that the net benefit of these grants is to the receiving level 13 

20 Special Analysts O, 238-255, Public Law 92-512, 86 Stat 1919 (1972) 

J0 Data presented by Robert L Lmeberry and Ira Sharkansky in Urban 
Politics and Public Policy (New York Harper and Row, 1971), 128-131, 
seem at first glance to contradict this distribution They appear to assign a 
much larger amount of money as direct federal aid to urban areas than the 
Census classifies as the total amount of direct federal aids to all local govern¬ 
ments When their data is traced back to its original source, these figures 
are for all federal aids, direct and pass-through, spent to “benefit” urban areas, 
not direct federal-urban aid as asserted U S , Bureau of the Budget, Budget 
of the United States, 1968, Special Analysis J (Washington, DC Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1967), 155-156 

11 Governmental Finances, GF67, no 3, 20, and GF71, no 5, 20, AC1R, 
State-Local Finances, 71 Some data for this study were derived from tapes 
of Census of Governments data obtained through the National League of 
Cities for 1962, 1967, and 1969 

32 If federal funds free up state or local monies that have previously been 
used for specific purposes or enable the government m question to provide 
new services without raising taxes or service charges, they have the effect of 
discretionary money On the other hand, if they force the receiving unit to 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Financial Responsibu ity Between 
Levels of Government, 1902-71 


Percentage of Distribution 



Number - 

of 


United States Total 


Average State* 

Time Period 

Years* 

Federal / State / Local 

State / Local 

State / Local 

1970 & 1971 

2 

16 

44 

40 

58 

42 

63 

37 

1960s 

10 

14 

42 

44 

54 

46 

58 

42 

1950s 

9 

9 

43 

48 

50 5 

49 5 

55 5 

415 

1940s 

5 

8 

42 

50 

50 5 

49 5 

55 5 

44 5 

1930s 

4 

9 

35 

57 

39 

61 

45 

55 

1922 & 1927 

2 

1 5 

23 5 

75 

25 

75 

30 

70 

1913 

i 

05 

16 5 

83 

17 

83 

21 

79 

1902 

i 

05 

16 5 

83 

17 

83 

21 

79 


* The number of vears for which data are available m each decade Average 
by decade seems to give a better indication of trends because it evens out 
vear-bv-year fluctuations 

11 Items shown in italic are estimates 

Sources U S , Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Statistics of the United States Colonial Times to 1957 (Washington, DC 
Government Printing Office, 1960), 709-730, Historical Statistics on Covem- 
mmtal Finances and Employment, 1967 Census of Covemments, VI, no 5 
(Washington DC Government Printing Office, 1969), 63-114, Governmental 
Finances, GF series, 1958-1961 and 1987-68 through 1970-71 (Washington, 
DC Government Printing Office, 1959-1962 and 1969-1972), State and 
Local Government Finances in 1942 and 1957, Spicial Study no 43 (Wash¬ 
ington, DC US, Department of Commerce, 1959) 13-41, Historical Recicu 
of State and Local Government Finances, Special Study no 25 (Washington, 
DC US, Department of Commerce, 1948), 13-36 

Why else would there he such a scramble for federal subsidies' 5 
Even cursory observation of the reaction of local officials indicates 
that such officials feel the states exercise some discretion in the re¬ 
allocation of these monies and the establishment of policies relating 
thereto 

Whether considering the fedcral/state/local or simply state/local 
(including direct federal aids) distribution of financial responsibil¬ 
ity, the same pattern emerges Federal and state roles have in¬ 


cut other programs and reallocate its resources in order to participate, the 
grant is a direct exercise of federal power which can be considered neutral 
insofar as state/local relationships are concerned 
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Table 3 

State Financial Responsibility for Selected Years 


Category 

1913 

1932 

1957* 

1969 

1970 

Centralized, 60 0 -f 

_ 

1 

16 

22 

26 

State Services, 55 0 to 59 9 

— 

1 

14 

15 

13 

Balanced, 45 0 to 54 9 

2 

7 

14 

12 

11 

Local Services, 40 0 to 44 9 

— 

11 

2 

1 

_ 

Decentralized, 39 9 or less 

46 

28 

4 

— 

— 

Number of States 

48 

48 

50 

50 

50 

United States State Total as 
Percentage of State/Local 

16 6 

321 

49 8 

56 7 

56 9 

Average State as Percentage of 
State/Local 

20 6 

38 4 

55 2 

608 

61 9 

* Both Alaska and Hawaii are 

included for 1957 

since they 

were 

close to 


achieving statehood and the data are available 

Source U S . Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical 
Review of ‘state and Local Government Finances, Special Study no 25 (Wash¬ 
ington, DC Department of Commerce, 1948), 29-38, 1957 Census of Gov¬ 
ernments, III, no 5, Compendium of Government Finances (Washington, D C 
Government Printing Office, 1959), 66-177, Governmental Finances in 1968-69 
and 1969-70, GF Series, no 5 (Washington, D C Government Printing Office, 
1970 and 1971), 31-39 

creased in comparison to those of local governments The greatest 
increases in federal aids occurred m the 1930s and again in the 
2960s The state ide increased very rapidly in the 1930s, stabilized 
in the 1940s and 1950s, and has risen steadily since the early 1960s 
Local financial responsibility has been in an almost constant state 
of erosion since 1913 

Relative to financial responsibility there has been a pronounced 
centralization of government in the twentieth century In 1913, 
46 of the 48 states were highly decentralized with the state level 
paying for an average of 16 6 percent of the state/local package of 
public services and the average state responsible for about one-fifth 
of this total 11 If we use the classification system shown in Figure 
1, by 1970 over half the states are centralized, 13 are in the state 
services category, and the remaining 11 are balanced None fall on 

33 See Table 3 The difference between the United States average and the 
average state results from a higher degree of state centralization among the 
smaller states 
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the decentralized side of the continuum For 1969 the degree of 
state financial responsibility ranges from 43 percent m New Jersey 
to 80 percent in Hawaii, with the average state providing 61 per¬ 
cent of this support ’ 1 A rough projection of current trends, taking 
into account recent revenue-sharing legislation, indicates that be¬ 
tween 1975 and 1980 two-thirds of the states will be classed as 
centralized m this respect 

Service Index 

The service index measures the state/local distribution of services 
Classification of the level performing public services presents a dif¬ 
ferent kind of problem Due to the myriad of administrative ar¬ 
rangements, very little would be gained from simply counting the 
numbers of agencies involved Nor is it possible to obtain data 
for individual activities or subfunctions on a comparable basis for 
the 50 states and their 80,000 local governments Different services 
have different expenditure inputs, so that a simple comparison of 
personnel distribution between levels will not give the service dis¬ 
tribution that pertains thereto 30 Further, personnel is another 
component used in this approach, so all that remains is the distribu¬ 
tion of state and local spending by major function Consequently, 
a comparison of proportion of total expenditures by state and local 
units for each of 15 major functions seems the best measure of serv¬ 
ice distribution available Another reason for using the state/local 
distribution of expenditures is that these data are available for a 
larger number of functions than are tabulated for personnel 17 

The 15 services included (elementary and secondary education, 
higher education, police, corrections, airports, highway construction, 

3< Though important changes appear to have transpired between fiscal 1969 
and fiscal 1970, 1969 is used for the basic analysis for the purpose of com¬ 
parability with other data in the construction of a composite index of state 
centralization See the Appendix 

31 Public Law 92-512, 86 Stat 1919 (1972) 

30 G Ross Stephens, "Service, Interlevel, and Interlocal Differences on the 
Input Side of the Expenditure Matnx,” unpublished paper in the possession 
of the author, 1-21 

37 Tabulations of personnel distribution of functions are available for only 
11 of these services and require the functional compression of both person¬ 
nel and financial data for the sake of comparability When adjusted in this 
manner, average personnel distributions for the 11 services explain about 70 
percent of the variation shown m Table 4 
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highway maintenance, public welfare—categorical assistance, public 
welfare other than categorical assistance—health, hospitals, libraries, 
natural resources, housing and urban renewal) are not weighted by 
numbers of personnel or total monies expended, but are tabulated 
as individual services according to the proportion spent by state 
government These services comprise 77 percent of state and local 
expenditures A service is classified as state where the state spends 
from 60 to 100 percent, as local where the state spends from zero 
to 39 9 percent, and as joint when the state accounts for from 40 to 
59 9 percent of state and local expenditures Several functions for 
which data are available are excluded because they are universally 
a state—miscellaneous education, social insurance administration— 
or a local—utilities, fire protection, parking, sewerage and other 
sanitation—function To be classed as universally a state or local 
service means that 90 percent or more of direct expenditures are at 
that level m every state General government is also deleted be¬ 
cause it relates more to the number of state agencies and the num¬ 
ber of local units than to the delivery of public services 

For the 15 functions tabulated, the average state has a 6/3/6 or 
7/1/7 division, local/joint/state in 1969, with a range from the most 
decentralized, New York (10/2/3), to the most centralized Hawaii, 
(1/2/12) In order to compare the 50 states, weights are assigned 
to local, joint, and state administration for a possible range from 15 
to 105 

Local 1 

Joint 4 

State 7 

T< n points are then subtracted from the score for each state to result 
in a theoretical range from 5 to 95, which, though slightly truncated, 
is compatible with the continuum presented earlier 

In 1957 median states rated on this scale a score of 44, which is 
also the average for the 50 states The range is from 23 in Cali¬ 
fornia to 77 in Hawaii By 1969 the median increased to 50 and the 
average to 49 with a range from 29 for New York to 83 for Hawaii 18 
The real change occurring during the twelve-year period was at the 
bottom end of the continuum where the number of states exhibiting 
decentralized service delivery systems decreased from 18 to 9 


3fl See Table 4 
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Table 4 


State/Local Service Delivery Typology Based on 
Distribution of 15 Major Services, 1969 


Classification 

Index 

State and Service Distribution (Local/Joint/State) 

Centralized 

83 

Hawaii (1/2/12) 

(5) 

74 

Alaska (3/1/11) 


62 

Conn, RI (5/1/9), Vt (4/3/8) 

State Services 

59 

WVa (6/0/9), SC (5/2/8) 

(8) 

56 

La, Maine, Pa, S Dak, Utah (6/1/8), Del 

(5/3/7) 

Balanced 

53 

N Mex , N Dak (7/0/8), Ark, Ida, Ky , Mont, 

(20) 


NH (6/2/7) 


50 

Mo, Wash (6/3/6), Fla, Ill, Nev, Okla, Oreg 

(7/1/7) 


47 

Tex (6/4/5), Ga, Iowa, Miss (7/2/6), Tenn, 
Va (8/0/7) 

Local Services 

44 

Anz.Mich (7/3/5), Ala, Md (8/1/6) 

(8) 

41 

Colo, Mass (8/2/5), NC, Wyo (9/0/6) 

Decentralized 

38 

Ohio, Ind (9/1/5) 

(9) 

35 

Wis (8/4/3), Kans , Minn , Nebr (9/2/4) 


32 

Calif, NJ (10/1/4) 


29 

NY (10/2/3) 


Sources U S , Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1957 
Census of Governments, III, no 5, Compendium of Government Finances 
(Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1959), 66-165, 1967 Census 
of Governments, IV, no 5, Compendium of Government Finances (Washington, 
DC Government Printing Office, 1969), 66-165, Governmental Finances in 
1968-69, GF69, no 5 (Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1970), 
34-39 

Public Employment 

Given the importance of bureaucracy, politically and with refer¬ 
ence to the delivery of public services, it is necessary to measure 
the distribution of personnel between levels Changes in the mag¬ 
nitude shown for financial responsibility and service delivery sys¬ 
tems should be reflected in the allocation of personnel between state 
and local governments Yet, increases m proportion of state level 
personnel have been modest over the past 30 years and 45 or 46 
states can consistently be classed as decentralized with regard to 
the number of personnel employed by local governments ,B 

3 * U S , Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1953 (Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 
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State Proportion of State/Local Personnel 

1901 1942 1957 1969 

United States Total 14 3 % est 23 1% est 25 2% 26 7% 
Average State n a n a 29 8 % 33 5% 

These proportions do not give a true representation of the person¬ 
nel distribution because of the differing input characteristics for 
services delivered by state and local governments Per million dol¬ 
lars of expenditures, local services are more than twice as labor 
intensive as those provided by the state—for example, police and 
fire protection, elementary and secondary education, garbage col¬ 
lection Per employee wage rates for state and local governments 
are quite comparable, but per employee state spending for capital 
goods (buildings, highways, capital equipment) is 2 6 times the local 
amount State cash outlays (welfare assistance, trusts, grants-in- 
aid) are 10 5 times local 40 It is therefore necessary to adjust the 
personnel distribution for different labor input characteristics of 
state and local services Otherwise, the labor intensity of many 
local services gives a distorted picture of the personnel distribution 
between levels On a service-by-service basis, for the limited num¬ 
ber of functions for which data are published by the Census Bu¬ 
reau, distribution of personnel between state and local government 
is much more balanced " 

Each state is unique because of different service emphases and 


1953), 393-394, 396-397, 1957 Census of Governments, Summery of Public 
Employment , 2, no 1 (Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1958), 
20, 1967 Census of Governments, Compendium of Public Employment, 3, 
no 2 (Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1969), 19, Public 
Employment, GE69, 11 

40 Stephens, "Service,” 4-12 

41 Using the local/joint/state distnbution (0 0-39 9/40 0-59 9/60 0-100 0) 
from the previous section to show the administering level for each service for 
the 50 states and applying it to the personnel distributions for which func¬ 
tional data are published reveals the following three services have a pre¬ 
ponderance of personnel at the state level in most states—higher education 
(0/1/49), natural resources (0/2/48), and corrections (0/7/43), public 
welfare is polar, but mostly state administered (15/3/32), four services are 
joint or rather evenly distributed between state and local governments— 
hospitals (10/18/22), highways (6/26/18), health (17/17/16), and financial 
administration (13/36/1), and three are primarily local—general control 
(43/5/2), police (49/1/0), elementary and secondary education (49/0/1) 
Public Employment, GE69, 19-23 
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Table 5 

State Proportion or State and Local Personnel 





Adjusted, Using 




Labor Input 


Raw 

Data 

Ratios 

Classification 

1957* 

1969 

1957* 

1969 

Centralized, 60 0 + 

2 

1 

2 

4 

State Services, 55 0 to 59 9 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

Balanced, 45 0 to 54 9 

— 

3 

15 

17 

Local Services, 40 0 to 44 9 

2 

1 

11 

12 

Decentralized, 39 9 or less 

45 

45 

21 

16 


50 

50 

50 

50 

* Alaska and Hawaii are included 

in the 1957 tabulation 



Sources U S , Department of 

Commerce, 

Bureau of 

the Census, 

1957 


Census of Governments, II, no 1, Summary of Public Employment (Washing¬ 
ton, DC Government Printing Office, 1958), 50-61, Public Employment in 
1969, GE69, no 1 (Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1970), II 

different distributions of service delivery systems between levels 
These data are made more comparable by adjusting the personnel 
figure for labor intensity of state and local services in each state 
This adjustment is accomplished by calculating the number of full- 
time equivalent (FTE) personnel at each level per million dollars 
of public expenditures and dividing the number of local PTE per¬ 
sonnel by the number of state FTE personnel to come up with a 
labor input ratio This ratio is then multiplied by the number of 
state personnel, the product being a new total for which the pro¬ 
portion of state level employees is calculated ,2 The result is an ad¬ 
justment for differing labor input characteristics of state and local 
services which produces a more realistic personnel distribution mod¬ 
ified for the kinds of services being performed 

Personnel still remains the most decentralized of the three mea- 

42 If we use Alabama as an example, m 1969 the state had 37,777 FTE 
employees and 90,391 local FTE employees These figures represented 44 26 
state and 102 3.3 local employees per million dollars expended by each level 
for a local labor input ratio of 2 31 times that of the state This ratio is 
multiplied by the 37,777 state figure to give an adjusted total of 87,265 
state level employees, thus accounting for the differences in expenditure inputs 
between levels State level employment is then computed as a percentage of 
the adjusted total (177,656) or 49 1 percent Public Employment, GE69, 13 
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sures utilized to quantify state centralization. Using raw data for 
1957 and 1969, 45 of the 50 states are decentralized, but adjusting 
these data for differences m labor input characteristics results m 
only 21 being classed decentralized in 1957 and 16 in 1969 For 
this twelve-vear period, the number of states in the centralized 
sector increases from two to four and those in the middle categories 


increase from 27 to 30 

Between 1957 and 1967 the number of employees per 10,000 in- 
habitant, increased by 38 percent at the state level and by X per. 
cent at the local even though local services are more labor intensive 
If delete North Carolina, which ran counter to the general trend 
bv shifting the administration of public education from state to local, 
the rate of chancre m state personnel nationwide was more than hall 
again as fast as that with 455 and 29 percent, respectively ” 


A Composite Index of State Centralization 

The distribution of financial responsibility, services, and person¬ 
nel between state and local governments exhibits a considerable 
range among the 50 states and substantial change between 1957 and 
1969 These variables are by no means unrelated, but they seem 
to measure different characteristics of state centralization as evi¬ 
denced by the dissimilar distributions obtained for each ,4 The con¬ 
struction of a composite typology should provide a better indication 
of the relative position of the individual states on the continuum 
than would separate consideration of each factor This procedure 
has an “averaging effect” for such states as Wisconsin and Minne¬ 
sota, states which exercise considerable financial responsibility but 
leave the delivery of public services to local government, they are 
drawn towaid the center of the continuum This centering is as it 
should he, perhaps, because the state undoubtedly exercises im¬ 
portant control over public policy and the allocation of resources 

The composite index of state centralization simply averages the 
three quantifiable characteristics without weighting To weight 
them would involve many assumptions as to their individual im¬ 
portance in the measurement of political power Each is highly 
interrelated with the other two, but it is not a one-for-one associa- 


43 1957 Summary of Public Employment, 20, 110, 1967 Compendium of 
Public Employment, 28, 135 
44 See the Appendix 
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Ficure 2 

Intercorrelation Amonc Index Components, 1969 
R = 87 
R 2 = 76 


79 

62 



R = 92 
R 2 = 84 


tion As noted above, a number of states rank high in financial 
responsibility and low in service and personnel distribution 

Over 80 percent of the variation m the adjusted personnel distri¬ 
bution is explained by financial responsibility and the distribution 
of services between levels of government ^ As expected, personnel 
is more closely associated with service distribution (r J3 , = 77) than 
with financial responsibility (r, 2 „= 80) Three-fourths of the varia- 

45 In some respects personnel is more likely to be a dependent than an in¬ 
dependent variable, but given the role of bureaucracy in state and local 
politics, it is a power factor in its own right. 
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, w „ service ttanbulton is optaned by dtffereno* m personnel 
“d finsncnl responsibly (r„H). Three-fifths of the v.nahon 
tlnanci.il respons.bihty ,s evpbuned by the other two vsn.bles 
Between 1957 and 1969, significant change occurred m the com¬ 
posite index The average state increased 4 5 points, and only three 
dropped from a higher to a lower classification North Carolina, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico For New Mexico the minimal change, 
from 60 8 to 59 8, placed the state m a lower category Twenty- 
four states remained in the same class, while 23 went up one or 
two categories on the scale The number of centralized states in¬ 
creased from four to six at the same time that the number of decen¬ 
tralized states declined from thirteen to five Those in the inter¬ 
mediate ranges increased from 33 to 39 
In actual composite scores, 23 states increased from 5 to 15 points, 
15 increased within the range of 2 to 4 9 points, while 8 fell within 
d-19 points of their 1957 rating Nevada and Arkansas declined 
by 2 2 and 4 7 points, respectively The situation m North Carolina 
(-65) has already been mentioned Delaware declined through 
an apparent decentralization of some education and highway activ¬ 
ities Among the states achieving the highest rates of centralization, 
from five to fifteen points, were nine of the ten most decentralized 
in 1957 Alaska and Hawaii, already near the top of the scale in 
1957, registered marked increases in their index rating by 1969 


Findings 

The data resulting from this effort suggest findings and hypotheses 
a number of which are contrary to much of our conventional wis¬ 
dom on state centializatiou, the roles played bv state and local 
governments in the American system, population size, regional vari¬ 
ation, and the effects of federal aids upon recipient levels 

Intergovernmental Payments 

From the evidence available, state centralization started as early 
as the 1920s or before, pioceoded rather rapidly in the 1930s, slacked 
off in the 1940s and 1950s, and commenced again in the 1960s 
Important change in the degree of centralization occurred between 
1957 and 1969 During this time span, state and local revenues 
from own sources increased to 2 9 and 2 5 times their 1957 levels, 
respectively Federal aids to states went from $3 5 to $16 9 billion 
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Table 6 

Composite Ranking of the 50 States, 1957 and 1969 


Category (Number 
of States, 

States 

1957/1969) 

1957 (Index Number) 

1969 (Index Number) 

Centralized 

(4/6) 

Hawan(71 6), Del (661), 
NMex (60 8), 

WVa (60 4) 

Hawaii (810), 

AIaska(74 9), 

Vt (66 7), WVa (651), 
Del (610), R I (60 0) 

State Services 
(5/9) 

Alaska(59 9), La (58 2), 

N C (57 7), Ark (571), 
Okla (55 0) 

N Mex (598), SC (593), 
Ky (59 1), Utah(58 8), 

La (582), Okla (58 1), 
Maine(55 9), Idaho(554), 
N Dak (55 0) 

Balanced 

(20/24) 

Conn (54 4), Ky (54 1), 
Maine(53 6), SC (53 1), 
Vt (52 4), Mont (516), 
Oreg (51 5), R I (51 3), 
Ala (51 3), Miss (51 3), 

N H (51 2), Nev (51 0), 

Va 150 9), N Dak (50 0), 
Wash (49 2), 

S Dak (49 1), 

Utah(49 1), Idaho(48 8), 
Wyo(47 0), Anz(45 4) 

Mont (54 8), Miss (54.1), 
Conn (53 4), Wash (53 3), 
Pa (53 2), S Dak (53 2), 
Ala (52 9), Ark (52 4), 

N H (51 3), N C (51 2), 
Tenn (50 7), Oreg (49 9), 
Ga (49 7), Wyo (49 7), 

Va (49 1), Anz (48 9), 
Nev (48 8), Mo (483), 
Tex (47 5), Mass (47 3), 
Iowa(46 4), Colo (46 2), 
Fla (45 6), Mich (45 5) 

Local Services 
(8/6) 

Pa (44 9), Mo (44 8), 

Ga (44 1), Fla (42 5), 
Mich (41 7), Tenn (41 5), 
Md (40 6), Kans (40 3) 

Ill (44 6), Md (43 9), 

Ind (43 2), Wis (42 8), 
Minn (41 6), Kans (40 0) 

Decentralized 

(13/5) 

Iowa(39 8), Ind (38 9), 
Mass (38 6), Tex (38 0), 
Colo (37 6), Ohio(37 1), 
Minn (34 1), HI (33 4), 
Neb (33 4), Calif (32 4), 
Wis (316), NJ (29 9), 

NY (28 9) 

Ohio(39 9), Calif (391), 
Neb (38 8), NY (361), 
NJ (350) 

Average State 

471 

51 6 


Source Appendix 
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Table 7 


Change in Composite Index, 1957 to 1969 


Number of States 

Change, 1957 to 1969 

23 

5 0 to 15 0 

Alaska( 15 0), Vt(14 3), 111(112), Wis(112), Utah 
(97), Tex (95), Hawan(94), Tenn(92), RI(8 7), 
Mass (87), Colo (86), Pa (83), Minn (75), NY (7 2), 
Iowa(68), Calif (6 7), Idaho(6 6), SC (6 2), Ga(5 6), 
Neb (5 4), N J (5 1), Ky (5 0), N Dak (5 0) 

15 

2 0 to 4 9 

W Va (4 7), Ind (4 3), Mo (4 2), S Dak (4 1), Mich 
(38), Anz (3 5), Md(33), Mont (32), Wash (3 1), 
Fla (3 1), Ok la (31), Ohio(2 9), Miss (2 8), Wyo (2 7), 
Maine (23) 

8 

1 9 to -1 9 

Ala (16), NH(01), La (00), Kans (-03), N Mex 
(-10), Conn (-10), Oreg (-1 6), Va (-1 8) 

2 

-2 0 to -4 9 

Nev (-2 2), Ark (-4 7) 

2 

-5 0 to -15 0 

Del (-51), N C (-65) 


and to localities from $0.3 to $2 2 billion For 1969, federal aids to 
state and local governments registered m at five times their 1957 fig¬ 
ure, and state aids to local government were 3 3 times the dollar 
total for 1957 40 Estimates for fiscal 1973 indicate that federal aids 
are 113 times their 1957 level and state aids 5 3 times that amount 47 

Federal revenue sharing comes at a time when state governments, 
in paiticular, and local governments, generally, need it less than at 
any time since the end of the Second World War 48 Moreover, the 
formulas used and the way they are applied give a disproportionate 
amount of money to the local governments that need it least 4 " The 

4a 1957 Compendium of Government Finances, 17, Governmental Finances, 
GF69, 20 

47 Special Analyses, 254, John H Allan, “Fiscal Affluence for State and 
Cities,” New York Times, Dec 3, 1972, sec 3, 1, 9, Governmental Fmances, 
GF71, 20 

48 Allan, “Fiscal Affluence,” 9 

48 Public Law 92-512, 86 Stat 1919 (1972), G Ross Stephens and L. 
Kenneth Hubbell, Local Finance and Revenue Sharing in the Kansas City 
SMSA, 1957 to 1980 (Kansas City University of Missouri-Kansas City and 
the Mid-America Urban Observatory, 1972), 106-115, Wall Street Journal, 
Dec. 11, 1972, 13 
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law contains very little m the way of adjustments for differences in 
financial responsibility and service-delivery systems between the 
states and their localities The distribution is largely arbitrary one- 
third state and two-thirds local 80 State tax effort is a part of the 
formula used to allocate these monies among the states and local tax 
effort is important for the division of the local share between the 
state’s civil subdivisions Even with general revenue sharing, how¬ 
ever, the state level will continue to receive the major part of total 
federal aid monies The increase in direct federal-local aid has 
been insufficient to counterbalance direct federal-state subventions 
Given matching requirements, with most of the federal money going 
directly to the states, there has been greater pressure on the state 
level to update revenue and administrative structures Even reve¬ 
nue sharing takes into consideration tax effort and state income tax 
receipts 

The largest increments in federal aids came in the 1930s, m the 
1960s, and again in the early 1970s, periods of state centralization 
Circumstantial evidence suggests that these increases are associated, 
in part at least, with state centralization Given some of the early 
decisions of the second-term Nixon administration, a continuing 
federal budget deficit, and the increased financial vitality of state 
governments and some local units, federal aids may well level off 
by the mid-1970s A great deal will depend upon whether the cur¬ 
rent administration pushes welfare icform and a value-added tax to 
be shared with the states The former could mean that the admin¬ 
istration of welfare would become a state function m every state, 
with the national government paying the bill The latter is being 
suggested as a method for prodding the states into assuming full 
responsibility for financing public education and eliminating the 
local school property levy 51 Both, if pursued, would result in a 
greater role for the states vis-a-vis their local governments 

The recent federal court decision negating the “one dollar, one 
scholar” series of court cases has reduced if not eliminated the 
possibility for rapid centralization in one area of state and local 
concern If pursued at the state level, these cases could portend 
anything from a state-wide uniform property tax levy for public 

50 League of Cities-Conference of Mayors, "Federal Aids to Local Govern¬ 
ments” Bulletin 5, no 22 (Nov 30, 1972), 2-11 

81 Papers presented to an open meeting of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, January 26, 1972 
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education, to total revision of state foundation programs, to financ¬ 
ing public education from state income and sales taxes, or combina¬ 
tions of all three possibilities 5i Any or all result in an increase in 
the state’s role m public education if action is taken 

Special revenue sharing for broad functional areas could alter 
drastically the relationships between state and local governments 
by giving a disproportionate share of federal aid and decision¬ 
making authority to local governments Current proposals before 
Congress might force the states into a common mold insofar as the 
distribution of responsibilities between state and local governments 
is concerned and limit the freedom of the states to develop differ¬ 
ent systems of state and local government It could have the effect 
of causing the states to cut back state aid to the localities as federal 
aid to local government is increased If these monies go mostly to 
local units, it is unlikely that any funds will pass from local to 
state, whereas under the traditional categories, grant system monies, 
going mostly to the states, are frequently passed from state to local 
It remains to be seen in what form these measures will emerge 
from Congress ’’ 

Regionalism 

Our conventional wisdom about centralized and decentralized 
state systems tells us that the states vary widely on the regionalism 
characteristic New England states are among the most decentral¬ 
ized, while southern states and those with most recent territorial 
status are centralized Daniel J Elazar presents a very persuasive 
typology based upon political tradition supporting this viewpoint 

New England has a Idealistic tradition dating back to its settlement while 
the South has an equally ancient tradition of centralized government In 
the former section, those states which have escaped the most intense pres¬ 
sures for social change have retained this localistic tradition Con¬ 

sequently, state governments assume as little responsibility as possible 84 

The Southern states have never relinquished their centralized controls over 
their subdivisions 55 


52 David H Kurtzman, "The Courts Look at Educational Equality,” Tax 
Review, 33 (June 1972), 22 

83 Stephens, “State and Local Public Administration in 1973,” ASPA News 
and Views, 23 (February 1973), 9-11 

84 American Federalism, 198-203 
58 Ibid , 200 
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Elazar’s four-part typology from localistic to centralists has some 
validity in terms of state financial responsibility for public educa¬ 
tion '" 1 It may also discriminate for political tradition and political 
culture, but it is not closely associated with variables used in this 
study to measure state centralization Considering the broader 
range of services and using personnel distribution and service de¬ 
livery arrangements as well as financial responsibility, only one- 
fourth of the variation in Elazar’s typology is explained (R 2 = 25) 57 
Nor is there any significant association between Elazar’s classifica¬ 
tion and the composite index of state centralization presented here¬ 
in (r= 19) 58 I am not trying to single out Elazar for criticism 
Sharkansky and others make similar statements about state decen¬ 
tralization in New England and the centralization of state/local 
relationships in the South 69 

Fiom the evidence presented here, regionalism does not appear to 
be highly related to centralization In 1957, the 12 southern states 
were about evenly distributed across the continuum, with three 
having a local service orientation, five being balanced, three having 
a state service classification, and only one being centralized 80 Fol¬ 
lowing national trends, by 1969 eight were balanced, three state- 
service classified, and one centralized For 1957 only one New 
England state is classed as decentralized, the rest are balanced By 
1969 only three are balanced, one is classed in the state service cate- 


Ibid , 199, 202 

,7 A very high relationship would not be expected if one were using a four- 
part classification, but the author has achieved simple correlation coefficients 
as high as 65 or more when using a three-part classification The simple 
and partial correlation coefficients using Elazar's typology as the dependent 
variable for the 1969 data are as follows 


r U 

r IJ kl 


State 

Financial 

Responsibility 


34 

34 


Sei vice 
Delivery 
Index 
03 
15 


Adjusted 

Personnel 

Distribution 

17 

50 


Comparable coefficients are obtained in each case for the 1957 data 
5S See Table 6 

59 “All New England shares certain common characteristics a tendency 
to administer locally many programs that in other regions are handled by 
state agencies ” Sharkansky, Regtonahsm, 168, “Each state in the South 
shows some of the following characteristics a relative centralization of 
state-local government relationships ’’ Ibid , 170 

80 For the regional classification used, see ibid , 30, map II 
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gory, and two are centralized Far western states run the spectrum 
from decentralized to centralized if Alaska and Hawaii are included 
The two newest states are highly centralized There is little to 
distinguish the southwestern states from the rest of the country 
Mountain states have a conventional balance between state and 
local government If a regional pattern exists, it is that the north 
central (Plains and Great Lakes) and middle Atlantic states, ex¬ 
cepting Delaware, lean toward less centralized systems 

Either the variables capable of quantification do not reflect the 
true situation, or political tradition is no longer sufficiently im¬ 
portant to counteract the trend toward state centralization The 
bulk of the evidence supports the latter view even though much ot 
it is circumstantial Political tradition may have something to do 
with the way centralization is achieved, but it does not prevent 
change from taking place 

State Size and Centralization 

One very interesting finding is an important negative association 
between state centralization and state population (^ = -60) The¬ 
oretically, size explains more than one-third of the variation in state 
centralization Small states tend to be more centralized New York 
and California, the two largest states, are among the most decentral¬ 
ized while small states like Alaska, Hawaii, Vermont, Delaware, and 
Rhode Island are highly centralized Geographic size, on the other 
hand, is not significantly related to state centralization (r'*»— 16) 

Furthermore small states and those that have historically been 
more centralized in a comparative sense tend to rely upon direct 
services to the residents Large states and those with a tradition ot 
decentralized systems seem content with state control of basic pub¬ 
lic policy and resource redistribution while subsidizing local de¬ 
livery systems for public goods and services 

Little HVDsand Little DOTs 

This recent upsurge in state centralization has taken place at a 
tune concurrent with a rapid rise m the number of major state agen¬ 
cies concerned with vanous aspects of local government In 1900 
only two states had departments or major state agencies dealing 
with local government, and only one had a department of trans- 


61 Rank-order correlation coefficients 
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portation None could claim a major state agency focusing its ac¬ 
tivity upon environmental problems By 1971, at least 27 little 
HUDs, 15 little DOTs, and 13 little EPAs existed Most were es¬ 
tablished subsequent to the creation of comparable federal agen¬ 
cies In addition, twelve states have bureaus concerned with 
planning and development or housing, four have intergovernmental 
relation offices, and three have special assistants to the governor for 
urban affairs <!1 Every state has some agency or official charged with 
federal-state relations as wellMoreover, several states have or 
are considering the establishment of regulatory agencies or mech¬ 
anisms for the supervision of special districts and municipalities re¬ 
garding incorporation, boundary changes, and annexation, for ex¬ 
ample, Alaska, California, and Minnesota 

These developments do not appear to be isolated happenings but 
a direct response to increased national activity and an expansion of 
the state role in aieas that were once primarily local or nongovern¬ 
mental Both the states and the federal government are developing 
bureaucracies with the potential for controlling major policy de¬ 
cisions affecting local government If we add to this the probabil¬ 
ity that a technological society tends towards “vertical functional 
autocracy,” the prospect for increased state dominance is quite 
high 1 "■ 


Countering Centralizing Tendencies 

Several occurrences could delay or reverse current trends, for 
example, the leveling off of federal aids coupled with an increase 
in willingness on the part of local governments and their residents 
to raise taxes, the assignment of most federal aid monies directly 
to local governments, and/or the creation of viable metropolitan 
governments throughout the country The leveling off of federal 

Graves, American Intergovernmental Relations, 712-713, Council of State 
Governments, Book of the States, supp 2, “State Administrative Officials” 
(Lexington, Ky 1971), 24-25, 35-36, 62, 69-71, “More State DOTs,” Na¬ 
tional Civic Review, 60 (November 1971), 563 

61 This tabulation does not double count those states that have more than 
one agency in this area and/or a special assistant to the governor, for example, 
Illinoi* New York, and Tennessee 

" 4 “State Administrative Officials,” 35-36 

65 The concept holds that the technician or professional at the local level 
will take his cues from his counterparts in the state or national bureaucracy 
rather than from the locally elected political leadership 
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aids is a distinct possibility, but a rise in the willingness of local 
units to levy more taxes seems unlikely at the present time A maj¬ 
or shift in the allocation of federal aids to local units could mean a 
disposition on the part of state governments to cut back state aids 
Given the history of metropolitan governmental reform in the Unit¬ 
ed States, the prospect for major change in this area seems quite 
remote 

The success of the council-of-govemments (COGs) device has 
been nearly universal mainly because they have been funded and 
promoted by the federal government They are politically weak 
and do not disturb the present dispersed distribution of political 
power within the nation’s urban areas Real metropolitan reform 
requires a redistribution of political power Past failures of metro¬ 
politan reform movements are only partly due to the myopia of 
local officials and residents, officials and bureaucrats at the state 
level could well view such a development as a challenge to their 
evolving position m the system 

A Counterfeit Polity? 

Our political creed regarding the importance of local self- 
government had some validity at the turn of the century when local 
government was a really active level m comparison to the states and 
the nation If revenues from own sources are a measure of inde¬ 
pendence, local government has become a mere shadow of its former 
self—the “action” is at the higher levels of government Even if 
the conclusion is that the states are not the real power—they have 
been prodded, propped up, and provisioned by the federal govern¬ 
ment—the net result is the same for local autonomy As ill-equipped 
as many states appear to be for accepting greater responsibil¬ 
ity, derisive reference to local units as “toy governments” is not 
without some foundation They now lack part of the substance 
that once characterized their place in the American system Our 
localities are increasingly dependent upon larger governments for 
money, for resolution of basic policy issues, for reallocation of re¬ 
sources, and even for the delivery of many public goods and serv¬ 
ices We have gone a long way toward what Schmandt and Gold- 
bach call the “dependent city,” a counterfeit polity 



_ 1957 1969 

Financial Service Adjusted Financial Service Adjusted 

Respona- Delivery Personnel Composite Responsi- Delivery Personnel Composite 

State bihty Index Distribution Index bibty Index Distribution Index 

Average State 55 7 44 41 6 47 1 60 9 49 44 8 51.0 
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Wash 57 1 47 43 6 49 2 65 8 50 44 2 53 3 

W Va 72 7 59 49 5 60 4 75 7 59 60 5 651 

Wis 47 9 26 20 8 31 6 60 9 35 32 6 42 8 

Wyo 62 9 35 43 1 47 0 57 3 41 50 8 49 7 



Reprogramming 
of Funds 
by the 

Defense Department 


Louis Fisher 


It is characteristic of studies on “How a bill becomes a law” to 
conclude with the president’s signing of the bill How the bill is 
later implemented and administered rarely receives attention Sim¬ 
ilarly, we follow the process of an appropriation bill up to final 
passage and lose sight of it thereafter Yet highly significant actions 
occur during the postappropriation stage Members of Congress 
vote with the understanding that funds will be obligated and spent 
for certain purposes Frequently the funds are directed to other 
purposes by executive departments and agencies 

One instrument for executive spending flexibility is “reprogram¬ 
ming” of funds within an appropriation—a practice regularly em¬ 
ployed by the Department of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Department of Interior, Veterans’ Administration, and other federal 
agencies Despite the magnitude of funds involved and the in¬ 
triguing questions of congressional control and budget priorities, 
little has been written about reprogramming Few students of gov¬ 
ernment have even heard of the term, much less know the details 
of how it operates 

Th'S article shows how reprogramming has developed m the De¬ 
partment of Defense, excluding military construction and the Corps 

• Analyst, Congressional Research Service, The Library of Congress The 
views expressed here are those of the author, not of The Library of Congress 
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of Engineers Of special interest are the rationale for reprogram¬ 
ming, the procedures followed, specific magnitudes (dollar amounts 
and number of actions), and the irregular uses—or abuses—of re¬ 
programming The paper concludes by discussing the recent trend 
of opening up the reprogramming process to allow for more vis¬ 
ibility and greater participation by members of Congress 

Rationale for Reprogramming 

Each year the Department of Defense comes before Congress to 
justify its budget requests, setting forth m great detail the purposes 
to which the funds are to be applied Requests are then modified 
by committee and congressional action, as explained in committee 
reports and by floor action Most of the details in justification 
sheets and changes brought about by committee and floor action 
are subsequently omitted from the appropriation bill that becomes 
law Yet even though Congress appropriates lump-sum amounts 
to the Defense Department, it is the understanding of the Appropri¬ 
ations committees and of the Congress that the money will be spent 
in accordance with the original departmental justifications, as 
amended by committee and congressional action Agency officials 
are expected to keep faith with Congress and respect the integrity of 
budget estimates 

The committees and the agencies recognize that it is often neces¬ 
sary and desirable to depart from budget justifications The De¬ 
partment of Defense must estimate months and sometimes years m 
advance of the actual obligation and expenditure of funds As the 
budget year unfolds, new and better applications of money come 
to light Reprogrammings are made for a number of reasons, in¬ 
cluding unforeseen developments, changing requirements, incorrect 
price estimates, wage-rate adjustments, changes in the international 
situation, and legislation enacted subsequent to appropriations 

Executive flexibility in reprogramming is distinct from budget 
“transfers ” First, the authonty to transfer funds is explicitly stated 
in statutes, whereas the basis for reprogramming is entirely non- 
statutory for example, committee hearings, committee reports, De¬ 
fense Department directives and instructions, and even “gentle¬ 
men’s agreements” and understandings that are not made part of the 
public record And second, transfers involve the shifting of funds 
from one appropriation account to another Reprogramming refers 
to the shifting of funds within an account The lack of knowledge 
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about reprogramming is understandable The practice is based 
on nonstatutory agreements, and it operates at the level of sub¬ 
accounts in the appropriation structure 

The term “reprogramming” does not appear m committee reports 
and committee hearings until the mid-1950s Prior to that time, 
however, essentially the same kind of budget practice had been 
earned out under different names, such as “transfers,” “adjustments," 
and “interchangeability” An article by Arthur W Macmahon in 
1943 describes a subcommittee process that allowed the Bureau of 
the Census to spend money that had been appropriated for a some¬ 
what different purpose 1 A committee report in 1940 contains an 
understanding that permitted the Forest Service to reallocate ap¬ 
propriations “irrespective of any earmarking that may have been 
set up in the Budget Elias Huzar wrote about a World War II 
“gentlemen’s agreement” requiring the War Department to "notify, 
and get the approval of, the military appropriations subcommittees 
before it effected transfers ” 3 

Congress consented to this shifting of funds during World War II 
as a necessary emergency measure But as the practice persisted, 
members of the Appropriations committees grew restive and began 
to reassert legislative spending prerogatives This attitude was par¬ 
ticularly pronounced in 1949 when Congress adopted the concept 
of the performance budget,” shifting the emphasis toward lump¬ 
sum appropriations The National Security Act Amendments of 
1949 authorized the secretary of defense to prepare the budget es¬ 
timates in such form and manner “so as to account for, and report, 
the cost of performance of readily identifiable functional programs 
and activities ” 4 Subsequent reductions in the number of ap¬ 
propriation accounts for the Defense Department resulted in con¬ 
siderable broadening of executive spending flexibility 

As the reprogramming procedure came to require regular report- 
ing by the Defense Department and prior approval of selected items 
by designated committees, it developed into a technique of pro- 

1 "Congressional Oversight of Administration The Power of the Purse” 
(pt 2), Political Science Quarterly, 58 (September 1943), 380, 404 Repro¬ 
gramming is sometimes spelled with one ”m ” This article uses two, except 
when a quotation has the alternate spelling 

8 Ibid , 404 

8 The Purse and the Sword (Ithaca, N Y Cornell University Press, 1950) 
352 

4 83 Stat 586, sec 403 (Aug 10, 1949) 
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Table 1 

Reduction in the Number of Defense Appropriation Accounts 


Fiscal Year 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force 

Other 

Total 

1948 

40 

64 

• 

_ 

104 

1949 

39 

53 

3 

3 

98 

1950 

34 

50 

12 

4 

100 

1951 

26 

24 

11 

5 

66 

1952 

25 

27 

9 

8 

69 

1953 

10 

24 

9 

10 

53 

1954 

11 

24 

8 

10 

53 

1955 

8 

22 

8 

10 

48 


‘ Air Corps funds included under Army 
Source Appropriation acts during these years 


viding executive flexibility while at the same time preserving con¬ 
gressional control This shift of responsibility to committees coin¬ 
cides with the development of other forms of the “committee veto,” 
requiring executive officials to "come into agreement” with desig¬ 
nated committees 5 


Reprogramming Procedures 

Congressional control over defense reprogramming has progressed 
through a number of stages The Appropriations committees have 
required the Defense Department (1) to keep them advised of 
major reprogrammings, (2) to submit semiannual tabulations of 
reprogramming actions, (3) to report more frequently, and (4) to 
obtain prior approval from the Appropriations committees for cer¬ 
tain categories By 1961 the Armed Services committees were in¬ 
troduced into the system of prior approval The extent of congres¬ 
sional participation continued to widen, going beyond the sub¬ 
committee chairmen and ranking minority members to include 
other members of the subcommittees and even the full committees 
of Congress 

5 For presidential complaints regarding the use of the committee veto, see 
comments by Harry Truman, Public Papers of the Presidents, 1951, 282, by 
Dwight Eisenhower, Public Papers of the Presidents, 1954, 508, 1955, 689, 
1956, 596, 649-650, by John F Kennedy, Public Papers of the Presidents, 
1963, 6, and by Lyndon B Johnson, Public Papers of the Presidents, 1963-64, 
I, 104, n, 861, 1,249, 1965, 11, 1,083, and 1966, II, 1,008, 1,354 
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1950-61 

Hearings by the House Committee on Appropriations in 1950 in¬ 
dicate that the shifting of funds within Department of Defense 
(DoD) accounts had become commonplace by that time A rep¬ 
resentative for the Department of the Army said that no one could 
“transfer in a subappropriation from one project to another without 
the direct approval of my office except in certain areas where we 
have allowed 10 percent or $100,000 whichever is the lesser, in or¬ 
der to have flexibility ” In addition to this departmental control, 
the army representative presented this assurance 

As you know, sir, m any change where there is a major factor it is discussed 
with the committee I have made a religious practice of that I have made 
no shift whatsoever when I figured that they should be brought to your 
attention 0 

The essential check at this point, therefore, was a disposition on the 
part of the Defense Department to keep faith with the Appropria¬ 
tions committees and to preserve the integrity of departmental es¬ 
timates The committees themselves did not receive regular reports, 
nor did they spell out for the Defense Department which repro¬ 
grammings required committee review prior to implementation 

The first specific legislative guideline appears in 1954 In report¬ 
ing out the defense appropriations bill, the Senate Appropnations 
Committee identified areas in which economies were believed pos¬ 
sible To the extent that reductions could not be accomplished in 
the areas suggested “without detrimental effect, adjustments should 
be made in such areas as will not impair the program The com¬ 
mittee directs, however, that in no instance shall a project within 
an appropriation exceed the amount of the original budget esti¬ 
mate ” 6 7 8 The conference report on the 1954 defense bill further 
defined the authonty of the Defense Department to shift funds 
within an appropriation 

it is agreed by the managers that such transfers [reprogrammings] shall 
be effective only with respect to those specific projects which were reduced 
by the House and made the subject of appeal for restoration to the Senate 
and only upon prior approval of the Appropnations Committees of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives for the Department of Defense * 

6 U S , Congress, House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of De¬ 
fense Appropriations for 1951, Hearings, 81st Cong , 2d sess , 1950, pt 2 1,000 

7 S Rept 1582, 83d Cong, 2d sess, 1954, 1-2 

8 H Rept 1917, 83d Cong, 2d sess., 1954, 8 
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During hearings in 1955 on the defense budget, Congressman 
John Taber (R-N Y ) remarked that every year there were at least 
10 or 15 Defense Department reprogramming requests asking the 
House Appropriations Committee to approve a change in some 
items from the justifications Requests were transmitted to the 
chairman and ranking member of the defense subcommittee for 
their consideration DoD Comptroller Wilfred J McNeil, acknowl¬ 
edging that other diversions took place without the committee’s 
knowledge, maintained that clearance was obtained from the Ap¬ 
propriations committees on all important matters * 

In its committee report on the defense appropriation bill m 1955, 
House Appropriations admitted that it was not always practicable 
to adhere rigidly to budget justifications However, the mere fact 
that there was a lessened requirement m one category did not 
imply either the right or the need for the Defense Department to 
make an increase elsewhere The committee also warned that it 
had never been its intention to permit the military departments to 
have “unrestricted freedom m reprogramming or shifting funds 
from one category or purpose to another without prior notification 
or consent of the Committee ” 10 

The committee identified three methods of legislative control In 
cases where appropriations had been provided to cover broad cate¬ 
gories, the Defense Department should keep faith with the com¬ 
mittee and with Congress by adhering to the detailed justifications 
presented m support of the Pentagon’s budget Second, when 
major reprogrammings were necessary, military departments should 
continue to advise the committee both by way of specific request 
for prior approval and by notification for informational purposes 
The committee now added a third control by requesting semi¬ 
annual tabulations for all reprogramming actions by the Defense 
Department The Pentagon responded by issuing a set of instruc¬ 
tions which defined the scope of reporting requirements and estab¬ 
lished criteria as to what would constitute a “major reprogramming” 
action 11 

0 House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for 1956, Hearings, 84th Cong , 1st sess, 1955, 562-583 

10 H Kept 493, 84th Cong , 1st sess, 1955, 8 

11 Reprinted m Senate, Committee on Government Operations, Budgeting 
and Accounting, Hearings, 84th Cong, 2d sess, 1956, 113-119 For dissatis¬ 
faction expressed by the House Appropriations Committee m 1956 regarding 
a reprogramming action, see H Kept 2104, 84th Cong, 2d sess, 1950, 13 
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A 1959 report by House Appropriations noted that semiannual 
tabulations, while helpful, had not been sufficiently timely More¬ 
over, the practice of having military services advise the committee 
of major reprogrammings had become “virtually inoperative” The 
committee directed that the Defense Department report periodical¬ 
ly—but m no case less than 30 days after departmental approval— 
the approved reprogramming actions involving $1 million or more 
in the case of operation and maintenance, $1 million or more for 
research, development, test, and evaluation (RDT&E), and $5 mil¬ 
lion or more in the case of procurement Such reports were to in¬ 
dicate the distribution of funds prior to reprogramming, the amounts 
reprogrammed, and a “clear, concise statement of the reasons for 
the action taken ” New instructions were prepared by the Pentagon 
to comply with the committee’s request 12 

1961-73 

During hearings in 1961 on defense appropriations, it was brought 
out that the navy had advised House Appropriations by letter that 
$584 million in shipbuilding funds had been reprogrammed to start 
construction on five additional Polaris submarines Bv the time of 
the hearings, the navy had already awarded contracts and project 
orders to shipyards for construction Congressman Gerald Ford, 
Jr (R-Mich ) reminded the navy official that the usual procedure 
for major reprogrammings required the Secretary of Defense to 
wntc to the committee asking for concurrence “Such obligation 
action is not taken by the Defense Department until this committee, 
and I presume others, give a concurrence ” n When asked by Con¬ 
gressman Melvin Laird (R-Wis ) why the navy had not obtained 
committee concurrence before transferring shipbuilding funds to 
the Polaris program, Adm Morris A Hirsch replied 

Things have moved very fast in the area and this appears to me to have been 
an attempt to get on with something that the Defense Department felt should 


12 H Rept 408, 86th Cong , 1st sess , 1959, 20 Department of Defense In¬ 
struction, Reprogramming of Appropriated Funds—Report on,” No 7250 5 
(Oct 23, 1959) The House Appropriations Committee expressed its satisfac¬ 
tion with these revised procedures in H Rept 1561, 86th Cong, 2d sess, 
1960, 26-27 

18 House, Committee on Appropnabons, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for 1962, Hearings, 87th Cong, 1st sess , 1961, pt 1 105-106 
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be done, and then to make sure that everyone understood exactly what had 
been done possibly a little bit later 14 

However well-intentioned such “end runs” might be, the House 
Appropriations Committee did not like them It proposed four 
changes to tighten up reprogramming controls In a letter to De¬ 
fense Secretary Robert S McNamara, dated March 20, 1961, Chair¬ 
man George H Mahon (D-Tex ) asked that specific committee 
approval be required for the following categories of reprogramming 

1 Procurement of items omitted or deleted by Congress 

2 Programs for which specific reductions in the. original requests were made 
by Congress 

3 Programs which had not previously been presented to or considered by 
Congress 

4 Quantitative program increases proposed above the programs originally 
presented to Congress 16 

McNamara accepted the first two points, but not the last two 
Charles J Hitch, Pentagon Comptroller, reinforced McNamara’s 
objection by expressing concern about substantial additional paper¬ 
work burden, not only for the Defense Department but for the 
committees Hitch was also worried that prior approval would 
come to include the Armed Services committees as well, because of 
the trend toward annual authorizations (Section 412) begun in 
1959 ’« 

Mahon wrote McNamara on April 26, 1961, agreeing to the more 
modest reprogramming procedure (“at least for a trial period”) 
Roswell L Gilpatnc, deputy secretary of defense, sent the revised 
reprogramming understanding to Mahon on May 4, 1961, including 
review not only by the Appropriations committees but also by the 
Armed Services committees This outline by Gilpatnc served as 
guidance until the Defense Department rewrote its reprogramming 
directive in 1963 17 

A report by House Appropriations in 1962 noted "with some con- 

i *lhid , 109 

11 House, Committee on Appropriation?, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for 1962, Hearings, 87th Cong, 1st sess , 1961, pt 3 578 

10 Ibid , 579-580 Section 412(b) of the Military Construction Act of 1959 
provided "No funds may be appropriated after December 31, 1960, to or 
for the use of any armed force of the United States for the procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, or naval vessels unless the appropnation of such funds has 
been authorized by legislation enacted after such date" 73 Stat 322 (1959) 

17 Harold W Stoneberger, Colonel, U S Air Force, “An Appraisal of Re¬ 
programming Actions,” Student Research Report No 159, Resident School 
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cern” that there had been no revision of DoD instructions for re¬ 
programming since 1959, even though “significant changes based on 
mutual instructions" had occurred since that time The committee 
asked that the instructions be revised immediately The revised 
DoD directive was issued the following year 18 

Current DoD directives continue the practice of making semi¬ 
annual reports, obtaining prior approval on selected items and pro¬ 
grams, and making prompt notification on others Proposed repro¬ 
gramming actions must have the personal, specific approval either 
of the secretary of defense or the deputy secretary of defense prior 
to being submitted to the committees 18 With respect to procure¬ 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles and 
other weapons, prior approval is obtained from the Armed Services 
and Appropnations committees from both houses for these situa¬ 
tions 

1 Items deleted by the Congress from programs as originally presented 

2 Programs for which specific reductions in original amounts requested have 
been made by the Congress 

3 Any aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles and other 
weapons authorized by legislation reported by the Committees on Armed 
Services in compliance with Section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149, as amended 

4 Reprogramming from an earlier fiscal year program to a later fiscal year 
program 20 

With respect to other items and categories of items covered under 
defense appropriations, prior approval is obtained from only the 
Appropriations committees for these situations 

1 Procurement of items deleted by the Congress from programs as origi¬ 
nally presented 

2 Programs for which specific reductions in original amounts requested 
have been made by the Congress 

3 Reprogramming from an earlier fiscal year program to a later fiscal year 
program 21 

These same three criteria, m the case of reprogramming of funds 

Class of 1968 (Washington, DC Industrial College of the Armed Forces), 
48-50 

18 H Rept 1607 (March 4, 1963), 87th Cong, 2d sess, 1962, 21 De¬ 
partment of Defense Directive, “Reprogramming of Appropriated Funds,” No 
7250 5 

18 Department of Defense Directive, "Reprogramming of Appropriated 
Funds,” No 7250 5 (May 21, 1970), sec II B 

20 Ibid, sec II C 1 

21 Ibid , sec, II C 2 
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for RDT&E authorized by Section 412(b), require prior approval 
of the Armed Services committees Furthermore, DoD representa¬ 
tives are to discuss with the committees, pnor to taking action, any 
other cases involving matters which are known to be of "special 
interest” to one or more of the committees Because of different 
interpretations between the Pentagon and the committees as to what 
constitutes an item of “special interest,” a reprogramming could be 
submitted in the form of notification rather than pnor approval 

A controversy in 1972 revealed that DoD reporting procedures 
did not permit full compliance with these controls Despite the fact 
that the secretary of defense and the Appropriations committees 
were required to approve any increase in personnel accounts that 
had been reduced by Congress, the navy violated the provision 
Melvin Laird, who was by now secretary of defense, said that he 
could not ascertain from the reports that the navy had failed to 
comply The DoD instruction was amended to make such actions 
more visible 22 

The Defense Department defines “prior approval” in the following 
way if the secretary of defense has not been informed of approval 
or disapproval by the committees within 15 days after they receive 
a reprogramming request, “it will be assumed that there is no ob¬ 
jection to the implementation of the proposed reprogramming” 23 
That may be the assumption, but the Pentagon does not actually 
proceed with the reprogramming For both the House and the 
Senate Appropriations committees, pnor approval means explicit, 
written approval, whether it takes 15 days, a month, or longer In 
the case of the House Armed Services Committee, the Defense 
Department will call if the committee does not respond within 15 
days Sometimes a verbal approval from the committee will be 
sufficient, with a follow-up letter to come For the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the Defense Department will also not proceed 
until it has formal approval, eventually in wnting 

Prompt notification (within 48 hours after DoD approval) is re¬ 
quired for any reprogramming action, single or cumulative, that 
exceeds these dollar thresholds 

22 Letter from Secretary Laird to Sen Allen J Ellender, May 8, 1972, to¬ 
gether with memorandum dated May 9, 1972, amending DoD Instruction 
7250 10 

23 Department of Defense Directive, “Reprogramming of Appropriated 
Funds,” No 7250 5 (May 21, 1970), sec II C 4 
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1 An increase of $5 million or more in a budget activity in the military 
personnel and operation and maintenance appropriations. 

2 An increase of $5 million or more in a procurement line item or the addi¬ 
tion to the procurement line item base of a new item in the amount of $2 
million or more 

3 An increase of $2 million or more in any budget subactivity line item m 
an appropriation for research, development, test and evaluation, including 
the addition of a new budget subactivity line item of $2 million or more, or 
the addition of a new budget subactivity line item, the cost of which is esti¬ 
mated to be $10 million or more within a three-year period 24 

Any reprogramming action to which one or more of the commit¬ 
tees concerned takes exception within 15 days of receipt of the noti¬ 
fication will be reconsidered by the secretary of defense 26 “Recon¬ 
sideration” generally means that the action will be placed on hold 
until the committees approve 


Magnitudes of Reprogramming 

No comprehensive record of the number and dollar amounts of 
reprogramming actions by the Defense Department has been pub¬ 
lished Occasionally, in committee hearings, committee reports, 
and committee prints, figures are made available for particular 
years This fragmentary record is compiled here 

Dollar Amounts 

Reprogramming actions submitted to the committees have ranged 
between $17 billion and $4 7 billion, averaging $2 6 billion a year 
for the 13 years included in Table 2 The predominance of pro¬ 
curement and RDT&E results from two factors the interest of 
review committees under prior-approval and notification procedures, 
and the imprecision of budget estimates for these program activi¬ 
ties 

Except for fiscal years 1961, 1967, 1968, and 1971, total dollar 
amounts are generally in the $2 billion range The high figure for 
fiscal 1961 coincides with a change m administrations, with repro¬ 
gramming used by the Kennedy administration as a mechanism to 
modify budget priorities established by his predecessor The war 

24 department of Defense Instruction, "Implementation of Reprogramming 
of Appropriated Funds,” No 7250 10 (Apr 1, 1971), sec VA2 

23 Department of Defense Directive, “Reprogramming of Appropnated 
Funds,” No 72505 (May 21, 1970), sec II D.2 
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Table 2 

Reprogramming by Procram Activity 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Military 

Personnel 

Operation & 
Maintenance 

Procurement 

RDT&E 

Total 

1956* 

158 

455 

1,515 

N/A 

2,128 

1957* 

85 

214 

2,058 

N/A 

2,355 

1961 b 

N/A 

N/A 

2,796 

994 

3,791 

1962‘ 

N/A 

N/A 

1,482 

426 

1,908 

1963" 

N/A 

N/A 

913 

862 

1,775 

1964 

40 

219 

1,272 

473 

2,008 

1965 

63 

230 

1,256 

434 

1,985 

1966 

75 

230 

1,552 

495 

2,253 

1967 

191 

398 

2,234 

549 

3,373 

1968 

181 

121 

3,899 

596 

4,797 

1970 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

2,431 

1971 

366 

585 

1,791 

523 

3,286 

1972 

328 

534 

654 

164 

1,680 


* Figures exclude $28 million and $20 million for fiscal years 1956 and 
1957, respectively, for reserve components (excluding construction) 

” Excludes reprogramming actions for personnel, procurement of small arms 
and tracked vehicles, operation and maintenance, and some other parts of the 
defense budget 

Source Fiscal years 1958 and 1957 are taken from House, Committee on 
Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1959, Hearings, 
85th Cong, 2d sess, 1958, 255 For fiscal years 1981-63, see House, Com¬ 
mittee on Armed Services, Department of Defense Reprograming of Appro¬ 
priated Funds A Case Study, 89th Cong, 1st sess , 1965, 32 Fiscal 1964 
comes from Stoneberger, “Appraisal,” 51 For fiscal years 1965-67, see House, 
Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1969, 
Hearings, 90th Cong, 2d sess, 1968, pt 1 365 For fiscal 1968, see House, 
Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1970, 
Hearings, 91st Cong, 1st sess, 1969, pt 6 313 The fiscal 1970 figure is 
from H Rept 1570, 91st Cong , 2d sess, 1970, 6-7 Figures for fiscal years 
1971 and 1972 were obtained from the Department of Defense, office of the 
assistant secretary of defense (OASD) (comptroller) Totals for these years 
are not always the sum of the program activities because figures are rounded 


in Southeast Asia no doubt accounts for much of the large figures 
for fiscal years 1967 and 1968 The military buildup just prior to 
those two years was satisfied primarily by budget supplementals 
Reprogramming statistics rarely show the magnitude of below- 
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Table 3 

Reprogramming Actions Compared to Internal Reprocramminc 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Reprogramming 

Actions 

Internal 

Reprogramming 

Total 

1964 

2,008 

853 

2,861 

1965 

1,985 

927 

2,912 

1966 

2,353 

1,247 

3,601 

1967 

3,448 

1,555 

5,004 


Source House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense 
Appropriations for 1969, Hearings, 90th Cong, 2d sess, 1968, pt 1 365 
Totals do not always reflect the sums, which have been rounded 

the-throshold actions—internal actions by the Defense Department 
that are carried out without committee notification or approval 
Internal reprogramming for fiscal years 1964 through 1967 accounts 
for an average of $1 1 billion a year (Table 3) 

Number of Reprogrammings 

Some idea of the number of reprogrammings is available for fiscal 
years 1964-68 and 1971-72 (Tabic 4) It should be understood 
that a reprogramming action is often made up of several reprogram¬ 
mings, with funds taken from several projects and reallocated to 
other projects Thus, a large number of reprogrammings (some¬ 
times as many as 30 to 40) will be packaged together and presented 
as a single request on DD Form 1415 and given a single DoD serial 
number The study by Harold W Stoneberger explored this rela¬ 
tionship between reprogramming actions and the number of appro¬ 
priation line items affected He concluded that each reprogram¬ 
ming action, on the average, affected eight budget line items 26 

Also of interest is a breakdown between reprogramming actions 
that arc subject to prior approval by the designated committees and 
those that are merely sent to the committees for notification Such 
information is available for the portion of fiscal 1968 running from 
July ], 1967, to February 19, 1968 During that period the Defense 
Department sent 97 formal reprogramming actions to the review 
committees Of the $3 6 billion involved, pnor approval accounted 


26 


‘Appraisal/’ 53-54 
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Table 4 


Number of Reprogramming Actions 


Fiscal 

Year 

Military 

Personnel 

Operation & 
Maintenance 

Procurement 

RDT&E 

Total 

1964 

2 

5 

42 

37 

86 

1965 

8 

9 

49 

34 

100 

1966 

3 

10 

61 

42 

110 

1967 

3 

9 

50 

41 

103 

1968 

6 

5 

77 

30 

118 

1971 

15 

13 

66 

38 

132 

1972 

10 

17 

32 

23 

84 


Source Information for fiscal years 1964 and 1965 comes from House, 
Committeo on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1967, 
Heartngs, 89th Cong, 2d sess , 1966, pt 1 340 For fiscal years 1960 and 
1967, see House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Ap¬ 
propriations for 1969, Hearings, 90th Cong, 2d sess, 1968, pt 1 365 A 
discrepancy exists between the procurement figure listed m the first source for 
fiscal 1965 (49 actions) and the second source (46 actions) The fiscal 1968 
figure comes from House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense 
Appropriations for 1970, Hearings, 91st Cong, 1st sess, 1969, pt 6 313 
Figures for fiscal 1971 and 1972 were obtained from the Department of De¬ 
fense, OASD (comptroller) 

for only $122 million The balance consisted of submissions for 
notification 


Irregular Usfs of Reprogramming 

Substantial differences exist between reprogramming in form and 
reprogramming in practice Even the most conscientious reader of 
committee hearings, committee reports, and DoD directives and 
instructions will be misled as to the actual workings of reprogram¬ 
ming 

In the past, for example, “committee approval” was granted not 
by the full committee—not even by the full subcommittee—but by 
a few of the ranking members In 1973 in the House Appropriations 
Committee, approval was granted by the full Subcommittee on the 
Department of Defense (Mahon was chairman of both the full 
committee and the defense subcommittee) In the Senate Appro- 

27 House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for 1969, Hearings, 90th Cong, 2d sess , 1968, pt 1 351, 355 
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pnations Committee, reprogrammings for minor matters were for¬ 
merly decided by the chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on the Defense Department The full subcom¬ 
mittee is now brought together more frequently to consider repro¬ 
gramming actions 

With regard to authorizing committees, the full House Armed 
Services Committee acts on reprogramming requests The Senate 
Armed Services Committee, in earlier years, used to delegate re¬ 
programming decisions to the committee chairman and the ranking 
minority member, assisted by committee counsel In 1970 a sep¬ 
arate Subcommittee on Reprograming of Funds was established 
Depending on the issue involved, this five-member subcommittee 
may decide the reprogramming request or else pass it on to the full 
committee The tendency m recent years has been toward greater 
involvement by the full committee 

Without access to reprogramming records in the Pentagon and 
in the review committees, it is impossible to know the extent to 
which this spending flexibility is abused It is the impression of 
this researcher that most repiogramming actions are routine and 
noncontroversial Yet the reprogramming process occasionally 
breaks down, allowing policy changes of major significance and 
occasional violation or circumvention of congressional controls 

1 Bypassing the Congress 

It is evident that reprogramming can become a convenient instru¬ 
ment for circumventing the normal authorization and appropriation 
stages Instead of obtaining approval of Congress as a whole, ex¬ 
ecutive agency officials need only obtain approval from certain sub¬ 
committees or of subcommittee ranking members The opportunity 
for mischief is substantial An agency could request money for a 
popular program, knowing that Congress would provide the funds 
Later it could use the money for a program that might not have 
passed scrutiny by the full Congress In a 1966 report, three Re¬ 
publican members of the House Appropriations Committee—Glen- 
ard P Lipscomb (Calif ), Melvin Laird, and William E Mmshall 
(Ohio)—said that a reprogramming action is, m essence, “a pro¬ 
cedure which bypasses the Congress The reprogramming process 
is recognized by the undersigned to be a useful and necessary pro¬ 
cedure for meeting emergencies and unusual unforeseen situations 
What is of concern is the tendency on the part of the Defense De- 
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partment to use what is essentially an emergency tool on a more 
regular and frequent basis than the situations warrant ” 28 

Congressional control is also affected when the Pentagon alters 
the base from which reprogrammings are made In submitting 
budget justifications for RDT&E, the Pentagon divides each appro¬ 
priation account—for the army, navy, air force, and defense agen¬ 
cies—into program elements Program elements are then broken 
down into separate projects For example, under the account 
“RDT&E/Navy” you will find the program element “Missiles and 
related equipment,” containing such programs as the Aegis, Trident, 
and submarine-launched cruise missile 

These points may appear to be overly technical, but they go to 
the heart of the reprogramming procedure Generally speaking, 
if funds are to be shifted between program elements, committee 
interest is at its highest, leading either to notification or pnor ap¬ 
proval Rut if funds are to be shifted within program elements, the 
basic control shifts toward the Pentagon When the Pentagon pre¬ 
sented its budget justifications for fiscal 1973, it reduced the num¬ 
ber of program elements, provoking a particularly vigorous reaction 
from the Senate Armed Services Committee This opposition 
caused the Pentagon to abandon its new budget format and return 
to its standard presentation of the estimates 29 

2 “Ace in the Hole" 

Reprogramming, at times, becomes a convenient remedy for ad¬ 
ministrative indecisiveness In the fall of 1964 the House Armed 
Services Committee approved an emergency request by the navy 
to reprogram funds for the TA-4E, a subsonic jet training aircraft 
An investigation by the committee subsequently disclosed that the 
“emergency” nature of the request resulted from an inability, or 
unwillingness, on the part of the Pentagon to reach a decision sev¬ 
eral years earlier As a consequence, funds were not provided m 

28 H Rept No 1316, 89th Cong , 2d sess , 1966, 18 Congressman Albert 
J Engel (R-Mich ) noted in 1950 "I cannot help but go back to what hap¬ 
pened heretofore, where the War Department told us they were going to use 
money for one purpose and used it for an entirely different purpose for which 
the committee might not have appropriated the money had it been justified for 
that purpose " House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense 
Appropriations for 1951, Hearings, 81st Cong, 2d sess , 1950, pt 3 1,512 

29 S Rept 962, 92d Cong, 2d sess, 1972, 107-110 
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the regular budget for the trainer aircraft. The committee study 
observed that reprogramming had been used as an “ace in the hole” 
to resolve situations “that have been allowed to deteriorate to the 
point of emergency ” so 

3 Undoing the Work of Congress 

The Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) requested $66 8 million 
for fiscal 1971 to cover certain operating funds The House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee cut that request by $2 million, largely on 
the conviction that the agency was heavily overstaffed DIA pro¬ 
ceeded to reduce its budget by only $700,000, having successfully 
prevailed upon the Defense Department to request reprogramming 
for $1 3 million to make up the difference Incensed, Congressman 
Jamie L Whitten (D-Miss ) asked if he was to understand that 
“after Congress developed the record and made reductions on that 
basis, we are to have them come in here and ask for restoration, 
which is what it amounts to, of funds that the Congress saw fit to 
eliminate 9 ” After the DIA director signed the reprogramming re¬ 
quest, almost three months elapsed before the agency came before 
the House Appropriations Committee Of course, that made it even 
more difficult to hold DIA to the original congressional reduction 11 
Of $1 3 million requested for reprogramming the committees al¬ 
lowed $700,000 

4 Circumventing Thresholds 

For any reprogramming on a new research project of $2 million 
or more, the Defense Department must present the proposal for 
committee review During fiscal 1971, the Defense Department 
wanted to initiate a $4 million research project, to be handled by the 
Defense Special Projects Group (DSPG) The Defense Department 
told DSPG to use $1 million to start the project and promised $3 

30 House, Subcommittee for Special Investigations of the Armed Services 
Committee, Department of Defense Reprograming of Appropriated Funds A 
Case Study, 89th Cong, 1st sess, 1965, 16 

31 House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for 1972, Hearings, 92d Cong, 1st sess, 1971, pt 2 331-339 DIA 
argued that one reason for not complying fully with the congressional cut was 
that almost half the fiscal year had elapsed by the time the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee acted on its budget Committee staff say that the $2 million 
cut had taken the late appropriation into account 
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million later from the Emergency Fund By the time the proposal 
reached Congress, the project was three months underway Whitten 
described the circumvention of the $2 million threshold in these 
terms "You took a million dollars and got it started, and now you 
come up here and we are caught across the barrel You have al¬ 
ready started with a million dollars, but the million dollars was 
part of something which cost more than $2 million and clearly 
comes within the reprograming agreement The reprogramming 
request was rejected 

The effect of the request went even further DSPG was a new 
name for the Defense Communications Planning Group (DCPG), 
which had been responsible for administering the electronic battle¬ 
field (the “McNamara Line”) Congress was under the impression 
that DCPG would be disbanded and the project transferred to the 
military services Instead, it adopted a new name and dreamed up 
new research projects to keep itself alive The House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee characterized the attempt to perpetuate DSPG as 
“a classic example of bureaucratic empire building and of the 
bureaucratic tendency to never end an organization even after the 
work for which it was created has been concluded Both of the 
Appropriations committees agreed to terminate the agency 14 

5 New Starts 

Reprogramming has been used in several instances to initiate 
major weapons systems or to move from the research and develop¬ 
ment stage into production The electronic battlefield, for example, 
was originally started in the fall of 1966 by means of a reprogram¬ 
ming action ” Not until years later did Congress as a whole learn 

32 Ibid, 610 

33 H Rept 666, 92d Cong , 1st sess , 1971, 118-119 

34 Ibid , 118, S Rept 498, 92d Cong, 1st sess, 1971, 197, and H Rept 
754, 92d Cong , 1st sess , 1971, 14 

33 Senate, Armed Services Committee, Investigation into Electronic Battle¬ 
field Program, Hearings, 91st Cong , 2d sess, 1970, 36. This reference does 
not explicitly support my statement, but conversations with several officials in 
DoD’s comptroller’s office have confirmed that reprogramming was the Initial 
means of financing the electronic battlefield Moreover, a private study by 
McGraw-Hill’s DMS Market Intelligence Report stated that the “original FY07 
funding of the program was $3 5 million After creation of the DCPG, the 
three services quickly upped funding to several hundred times that by repro¬ 
gramming and use of emergency funds " 110 Congressional Record 23,827 
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of the project Even Senator Stuart Symington (D-Mo.), a ranking 
member of the Senate Armed Services Committee, said that he first 
learned of the project “when I read about it in a weekly maga¬ 
zine The cost of the system from fiscal 1967 to fiscal 1971 was 
$1 68 billion. 17 

Another controversial use of reprogramming involved the F-14 
navy fighter aircraft A 1969 committee report by House Appro¬ 
priations directed that no funds were to be used “for tooling beyond 
that needed for fabrication of the test aircraft ” 18 The painful and 
costly experience of the F-lll aircraft convinced the committee that 
technical and developmental problems should be ironed out first 
before moving to the production stage But when the navy re¬ 
quested permission the next year to reprogram $8 5 million for ad¬ 
vance procurement items—to allow funds to be obligated toward 
production of 26 aircraft—House Appropriations approved the re¬ 
quest 39 The committee later explained that it had seriously con¬ 
sidered the possibility of halting further production of the F-14, 
returning it to RDT&E status, but that "the Navy prevailed upon the 
Committee to reverse its position ” 10 

6 Risk-taking 

An element of risk accompanies each reprogramming proposal 
Whenever the Defense Department requests that funds be shifted 
from one program to another, it necessarily admits that (1) the orig¬ 
inal program was overfunded, (2) there has been slippage in the 
original program (thus freeing additional funds), or (3) the orig¬ 
inal program has been downgraded m priority Reprogramming 
therefore alerts the Appropriations committees to potential areas for 

(July 13, 1970) A letter from the author to the secretary of defense, June 22, 
1972, attempting to pm down more precisely the relationship between repro¬ 
gramming and the electronic battlefield, was not acknowledged A follow-up 
letter of March 10, 1973, also went unanswered 

3a 110 Congressional Record 23,834 (July 13, 1970) 

37 Investigation into Electronic Battlefield Program, 15 

38 H Rept 898, 91st Cong , 1st sess, 1969, 75 The conference committee 
rejected the amount of $8 5 million which had been proposed by the Senate 
foi advance procurement H Rept 766, 91st Cong, 1st sess , 1969, 6 

39 house, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for 1971, Hearings, 91st Cong, 2d sess, 1970, pt 5 1,114 See 1,100- 
1,124 for discussion on the reprogramming request 

10 H Rept 666, 92d Cong, 1st sess , 1971, 76-77 
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retrenchment and economizing That type of situation m 1969 
prompted the House Appropriations Committee to recommend that 
the budget for “Aircraft Weapomzation” be reduced “because about 
50 percent of the funds appropriated for this program element in 
the last three fiscal years have been reprogramed for other uses ” 41 
In cases where a reprogramming proposal is rejected, the Ap¬ 
propriations committees may go a step further and also eliminate 
the very programs that the Pentagon had shown a willingness to 
sacrifice For example, in the spring of 1971 the Defense Depart¬ 
ment announced that it was willing to give up $139 5 million that 
had been requested for an AOR oil tanker and three ATS rescue 
and salvage ships, in order to divert those funds to a new nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier (the CVAN-70, later designated CVN-70) 
After strong opposition was voiced by members of Congress, the 
Office of Management and Budget submitted a budget amendment 
to delete $52 6 million for two of the salvage ships Both Appro¬ 
priations committees supported this reduction 42 Senate Appropri¬ 
ations also wanted to eliminate $56 5 million for the oil tanker, a 
ship of such “low priority that it can be deferred without endanger¬ 
ing the operational capability of the fleet ” 43 The oil tanker 
was eventually funded The net result of a Pentagon suggestion to 
reprogram funds for a new carrier was therefore the loss of two 
salvage ships 


Closer Legislative Control 

It is a peculiar fact of the appropriations process that budget 
estimates are scrutinized by the authorization and appropriation 
committees—often undergoing intensive review by party study 
groups, by outside professional organizations, and during floor de¬ 
bate—and yet no comparable review exists for the billions of dollars 
that are reprogrammed after the appropriation bill becomes law 
As Stephen Horn observed “It is incongruous that the [Senate 
Appropriations] committee spends days, weeks, or even months 


41 H Rept 698, 91st Cong , 1st sess , 1969, 72 

42 H Rept 666, 92d Cong, 1st sess, 1971, 89, and S Rept 498, 92d Cong, 
1st sess , 1971, 135 

42 S Rept 498, 92d Cong , 1st sess , 1971, 131 The Senate Committee on 
Armed Services had denied authorization of the oiler because of its admittedly 
low-pnonty nature S Rept 359, 92d Cong , 1st sess , 1971, 69 
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holding hearings to review a particular budget—and additional 
time in markups and on the floor and in conference, arguing the 
ments of various appropriations—only to have one or two members 
months later approve an agency’s request to shift funds often 
amounting to many millions of dollars from one purpose to an¬ 
other ” 41 

Reprogramming has been subject m recent years to tighter con¬ 
trols, both direct and indirect An indirect approach is to cut down 
on the amount of carry-over balances The existence of unused 
funds from prior years creates an opportunity (and a temptation) 
to apply those funds to new purposes A report by the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee in 1970 told of a reprogramming request 
in which the Defense Department had “found” unexpended funds 
from fiscal years 1961 through 1966, primarily from Polaris accounts, 
as a source of financing new projects The availability of such funds, 
the committee noted, “makes defense planners, to a limited extent, 
immune from tight Congressional fiscal control ” 45 

The fiscal 1970 appropriation bill for the Defense Department 
attempted to bring carry-over balances under closer control by di¬ 
recting the secretary of defense to identify all old balances and 
recommend rescissions 40 Disappointed by the results. Congress went 
a step further the next year by changing no-year (“available until 
expended”) appropriations to multi-year appropriations Appro¬ 
priations for major procurement became available for only three 
fiscal years (except for shipbuilding, which requires a five-year 
term), while appropriations for RDT&E were made available for a 
two-vear period 47 Those limits were repeated in the Department 
of Defense Appropriations acts for fiscal 1972 and fiscal 1973 48 

Another indirect approach is to open up the budget process by 
making reprogramming more visible In previous years, whenever 
hearings were held on defense reprogrammings, transcripts were 
simply filed with the committees They were not printed in the 
published hearings (except for brief accounts), nor was there any 


44 Unused Power The Work of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
(Washington, DC The Brookings Institution, 1970), 212 

45 H Rept 1570, 91st Cong, 2d sess , 1970, 8 
46 81 Stat 487, sec 642 (Dec 29, 1969) 

47 84 Stat 2037, sec 842 (Jan 11, 1971) 

48 85 Stat 718 (Dec 18, 1971), and 88 Stat 1184 (Oct 26, 1972) The 
multi-year provisions are repeated under separate titles 
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indication—through deletions or other notations—that reprogram¬ 
ming hearings had even been held 

In response to criticism of the reprogramming technique, the 
House Appropnations Committee has begun to print large portions 
of the transcripts m its published heanngs In 1970 the committee 
included 156 pages on reprogramming actions, focusing on the con¬ 
troversial F-14 aircraft In heanngs the next year on the defense 
budget, over 500 pages were devoted to discussion by committee 
members and DoD officials on reprogramming requests Published 
heanngs bv the House Appropriations Committee on the defense 
budget m 1972 included 229 pages on reprogramming 4 “ 

New rules adopted by the House of Representatives on March 7, 
1973, provided for open meetings unless the committee or sub¬ 
committee, m open session and with a quorum present, determines 
by roll-call vote that all or part of the remainder of the meeting 
shall be closed to the public As a result of that change m the 
rules, the defense subcommittee of House Appropriations began 
opening some of its hearings on reprogramming actions 

The heavy volume of reprogiamming has produced sharp criticism 
from leading members of the House and Senate Chairman Mahon 
of the House Appropriations Committee remarked in 1971 that “we 
cannot have double hearings on all programs every year We are a 
little irritated—at least I am—that we are confronted with this sort 
of thing”’" During hearings that same year by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the chairman, John Stenms (D-Miss ) issued 
this warning to Secretary Laird, 

I want to refer to reprograming now It seems to me, and I think others 
see it about the same way, that this matter of reprograming has gone too 
far, Mr Secretary Someone called my attention to the fact that $42 million 
of the fiscal year 1971 safeguard research and development funds are being 
reprogramed to be used for a variety of personnel purposes Now we de¬ 
bated 5 or 6 weeks on the floor and told the Members of the Senate who 
voted for the safeguard money that it was needed and it was necessary 
We had a he vote in 1989, and we had to go through a battle last year, you 

*• House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for 1971, Hearings, 91st Cong, 2d sess , 1970, pt 5 987-1,143, House, 
Committee on Appropnations, Department of Defense Appropriations for 1972, 
Heanngs, 92d Cong, 1st sess, 1971, pt 2 328-729, and ibid, pt 9 201-330, 
House, Committee on Appropnations, Department of Defense Appropnations 
for 1973, Hearings, 92d Cong , 2d sess , 1972, pt 2 137-368 
so House, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for 1972, Hearings, 92d Cong, 1st sess, 1971, pt 2 336-337 
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remember, and now to come along and say we are going to take $42 million 
of that because we did not need it after all, looks bad 61 

The Senate Armed Services Committee set up a separate sub¬ 
committee on reprogramming in 1970 The new unit was a re¬ 
sponse to the growing criticism of the defense budget, the string¬ 
ency of money, and an insistence on the part of Senate members 
and the public for greater visibility of the budget and legislative 
process 

Legislative efforts to monitor reprogramming are not confined to 
the review responsibilities of the Appropriations and Armed Serv¬ 
ices committees Just as the Pentagon is to keep faith with the 
committees, the committees are to keep faith with Congress as a 
whole For instance, the Defense Department submitted a repro¬ 
gramming request late in 1964 to use $3 1 million for a new program 
called step (Special Training and Enlistment Program) During 
hearings by the defense subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass ) and Mike Mansfield (D- 
Mont ) questioned the propriety of using reprogramming to initiate 
it Saltonstall thought that the whole Congress should know about 
it, while Mansfield considered it advisable to have the program ex¬ 
amined by the Senate Armed Services Committee and by the entire 
Senate Appropriations Committee Appropriations committees from 
both houses turned down the reprogramming request r ' 2 

Another example of committee sensitivity to other members oc¬ 
curred m 1971 when Secretary Laird expressed interest in obtaining 
funds to begin construction of a fourth nuclear-powered carrier He 
suggested that lie might seek funds either through reprogramming 
actions or budget amendments ,J Senators Walter Mondale (D- 
Minn ) and Clifford Case (R-N J ) wrote to Sen Allen J EUender 
(D-La ), chairman of the Appropriations Committee, to voice their 
opposition to this use of reprogramming EUender assured them 
that funding for the carrier would have to follow the regular ap¬ 
propriation process a budget request from the president followed 


51 Senate, Committee on Armed Services, Fiscal Year 1972 Authorization for 
Military Procurement, Research and Development, Construction and Real 
Estate Acquisition for the Safeguard ABM and Reserve Strengths, Hearings, 
92d C-mg , 1st sess, 1971, pt 1 232-233 

52 Senate, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Repro¬ 
graming, 1965, Hearings, 89th Cong , 1st sess , 1965, 1-4, 9 

58 Senate, Committee on Armed Services, Fiscal Year 1972, 97 
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by congressional authorization and appropriation 54 Senator Stennis 
took the same position B ' i Instead of confining legislative approval 
to the four review committees, the decision was opened up to Con¬ 
gress as a whole 

When the Defense Department submitted a reprogramming re¬ 
quest for an additional $61 2 million for the Cheyenne helicopter 
in 1971, committee sensitivity was again apparent Since this wea¬ 
pons system had been the object of severe criticism by members of 
Congress, the House Appropriations Committee allowed reprogram¬ 
ming of only $35 million to reimburse the contractor for services 
rendered The committee denied the request to reprogram funds 
for fiscal 1973 development on the ground that “it did not seem 
proper to anticipate the will of Congress with respect to the Chey¬ 
enne program that far in advance The Senate Appropriations 
Committee also noted that members of the Senate were “opposed to 
the procedure of providing funds for the continuation of the devel¬ 
opment program through a reprograming action ” With regard to 
fiscal 1972 development, $9 3 million was placed in the appropriation 
bill as a separate and identifiable item, allowing the full Congress 
to work its will 57 The army finally canceled the Cheyenne in 1972 

A more formal and systematic review role for Congress was con¬ 
templated in a bill introduced in March 1971 by Sen Lawton Chiles 
(D-FIa ) The bill directed the head of each federal agency, on or 
before the thirtieth day after the close of each fiscal year, to report 
to the comptroller general (1) the amount of reprogrammed funds 
expended during the fiscal year, (2) the purpose for which such re¬ 
programmed funds were expended and the amount expended for 
such purpose, and (3) the purposes for which the funds were 
originally appropriated and the amount appropriated for each pur¬ 
pose The comptroller general would then compile this information 
and furnish it to each committee and to each member of Congress 58 

54 Senate, Committee on Appropriations, Department of Defense Appropria¬ 
tions for Fiscal Year 1972, Hearings, 92d Cong, 1st sess, 1971, 1,344-1,345 

51 New York Times, Apr 18, 1971, 40 

58 H Rept 666, 92d Cong , 1st sess, 1971, 105 

57 S Rept 498, 92d Cong, 1st sess, 1971, 18, H Rept 754, 92d Cong, 1st 
sess , 1971, 13 

58 S 1333, 92d Cong , 1st sess (March 23, 1971) A letter from Caspar W 
Weinberger, deputy director of the Office of Management and Budget, to Sen 
John L McClellan (D-Ark ), chairman of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, July 6, 1971, strongly opposed the bill A similar bill, H R 10429, 
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Instead of annual reports, it would seem reasonable to have the 
federal agencies submit their reprogramming requests to the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) at the same time that they send them to 
the review committees They could simply send an extra copy to 
GAO GAO and Congress would thus know of reprogramming 
requests before, not after, the fact When committees act on the 
requests, it would also be an easy matter to have them send an extra 
copy of their actions to the GAO to show which reprogrammings 
were approved 

Still another suggestion is to have reprogramming proposals sub¬ 
ject to a “lay on the table” procedure, with the understanding that 
they could not be implemented until a period of 15 to 30 days had 
elapsed This requirement would at least give interested and mo¬ 
tivated members of Congress an opportunity to mobilize support 
against controversial reprogrammings With hindsight, one can see 
that the decision to proceed with production of the F-14 aircraft 
could have benefited from closer examination and deliberation by 
Congress acting as a whole 


Conclusion 

The scope of reprogramming by the Defense Department helps 
to underscore the highly tentative nature of its budget estimates 
Although budget estimates are merely that— estimates —there is a 
tendency at times to consider them as permanent monuments, 
chisled m stone Defense secretanes characteristically advise the 
Appropriations committees that the military budget has been scru¬ 
tinized and gone over with a fine-tooth comb The fat has been 
trimmed, only the muscle remains To tinker with the budget, 
Congress is warned, is to risk upsetting the delicate balance of pri¬ 
orities and "force levels” established by military planners 

The heavy and regular use of reprogramming, amounting to bil¬ 
lions of dollars each year, emphasizes the fact that the defense bud¬ 
get is anything but firm If more members of Congress understood 
how much money is shifted around after passage of the defense 
appropriation bill, they might be a little more bold and penetrating 
when questioning the Pentagon’s budget requests The case of the 

was introduced on August 5, 1971, by Congressman Dante B Fascell (D-Fla ) 
Neither bill was acted upon. For an earlier proposal to involve the full Con¬ 
gress in major reprogramming actions, see Horn, Unused Power, 230-231 
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Safeguard, abm system shows what can be done when Congress ex¬ 
amines a weapons system m detail 89 A prospect of closer legisla¬ 
tive review might stimulate the Defense Department to improve its 
planning operations and procurement policies 

The implications of reprogramming go beyond questions of the 
defense budget We have numerous studies on the committee veto, 
yet none touch on the committee veto involved in prior-approval 
reprogramming We focus on the committee-veto procedures that 
have statutory backing, while at the same time remaining unaware 
that some nonstatutory committee activities probably have far 
greater significance 

Studies on legislative liaison are also incomplete Such studies 
descnbe in detail the formal offices established in executive depart¬ 
ments and the White House But what of the day-to-day liaison 
activities that take place with reprogramming? Departmental of¬ 
ficials remain in close touch with review committees to seek advice 
on matters that might be of “special interest ” To what extent 
does a president and the Office of Management and Budget retain 
control of reprogramming actions? It appears that they are largely 
excluded from what seems to be essentially an agency-committee 
operation To ask such questions is to encourage students to pay 
closer attention to administrative and congressional practices of 
budget execution 


89 Louis Fisher, President and Congress Power and Policy (New York. 
The Free Press, 1972), 212-224, 324-327 



Toward a 
More Relevant 
and Rigorous 
Political Science 


David C. Schwartz 


The thesis of this article is that, as political scientists, we can ob¬ 
tain a considerably more comprehensive and satisfying explanation 
of human political phenomena by making some fundamental changes 
in (1) the emphasis we place on the vanous problems we address, 
(2) the assumptions we make about the nature of man in politics, 
and (3) the procedures we employ to study political phenomena 
In this introductory section, my basic arguments on these points are 
outlined Subsequent sections contain expanded discussions and 
data relevant to the propositions advanced here 

I 

On the Need for a Broader Selection of Problems 

I will argue first that in selecting problems for study and priorities 
among these problems we have tended to overemphasize elections 

* A previous version of this paper was read at the 67th annual meeting of 
the Amencan Political Science Association, Chicago, III, September 7-11, 1971 
I am grateful to Peter Shubs for his comments on many of the ideas expressed 
here and for his help m the coding of the content analytic data The data on 
the relattve frequencies of elections, coups, protest demonstrations, and the 
like, were originally collected by Charles L Taylor, Michael Hudson, and 
John D Sullivan and were made available by the Inter-University Consortium 
for Political Research 
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and electoral participation to the relative neglect of many other im¬ 
portant means of participating in and changing political systems 
For example, protest demonstrations, political strikes, riots, political 
violence, and the like, are among the areas neglected This over¬ 
emphasis on electoral phenomena seems especially untimely be¬ 
cause it coincides with a period in which the relative frequency, and 
possibly the importance, of elections is declining in the world when 
compared, for example, to coups, assassinations, riots, political 
strikes, and protest demonstrations Secondly, I will show that, as a 
concomitant of our focus on elections and electoral participation, 
the political science literature has tended to de-emphasize the basic 
reasons for failure to participate in elections—alienation, racial con¬ 
flict, and the like—in precisely that period of time when massive 
and mounting alienation and racial conflict have become increas¬ 
ingly politicized Within the study of electoral participation, the 
discipline has underemphasized research on important issues in 
American politics even while its data was showing these issues to be 
increasingly salient concerns and behavioral guides to the people 
and politicians whose actions we are trying to explain Such under- 
emphasis seems likely to limit the sensitivity and comprehensiveness 
of our explanations 

Stated more generally, on the matter of our problem selection and 
our emphases or priorities, I advance the proposition that the col¬ 
lective political phenomena which political scientists have studied 
most in recent vears have been diminishing in importance, while the 
phenomena we have tended to neglect have been waxing in public 
significance so that political science is now less relevant to an under¬ 
standing of contemporary politics than it can and, I think, should be 

To provide a test of this proposition, evidence on the problems 
most frequently addressed m political science was drawn from a 
preliminary content analysis of articles published between 1960 and 
1970 in seven leading political science journals This evidence was 
compared with data on the comparative frequency of elections, 
coups, riots, and so forth (taken from published materials of the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research) and with pub¬ 
lished materials on increasing levels of alienation, racial conflict and 
issue consciousness This comparison, presented below, yields gen¬ 
eral support for the proposition advanced here The question of 
why this relative narrowness of problem-selection has hampered re¬ 
cent political science work, and the matter of what kinds of research 
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are needed to answer that question, are also touched upon in Sec¬ 
tion II 

On the Need for Broader Models of Human Nature tn Politics 

At least part of the reason for the narrowness of our problem- 
selection seems to lie in the unduly restricted character of our 
models of political man I believe that we can now achieve very 
significant increments in our ability to explain human political be¬ 
havior, at both elite and nonelite levels, by considerably expanding 
our models of man—by expanding the assumptions we make about 
human functioning 

Perhaps the single most important expansion we could make 
would be to include in our research an appreciation of the biopsy- 
chological aspects of human behavior Wc now know, chiefly from 
studies in other disciplines, that people’s health, body image, energy 
level, aiousal level, nutritional patterns (especially in youth), drug- 
medic me usage, and the like, have important effects on their social 
and even on their political behavior 1 Some very recent studies in 
political science have indicated the political importance ot the fol¬ 
lowing biopsvchological processes (1) puberty-related physical 
development patterns as related to political socialization, (2) sub- 
coitical brain-part functioning as predictive of reactions to political 
crises, (3) the effects of crowding on international aggressiveness, 
(4) the impact of genetic processes on both individual and collec- 

See, for example, Ivan B Pless and Klaus J Roghmann, "Chronic Illness 
and Its Consequences” (paper presented at the annual meetings of the Ameri¬ 
can Public Health Association, Houston, Tex, October 20-31, 1970), passim, 
see, also, Richard A Kahsh, The Dependencies of Old People (Ann Arbor, 
Mich Institute of Gerontology, 1969), Seymour Fisher and Sidney E Cleve¬ 
land, Body Image and Personality (New York Dover Publications, Inc, 
1968), 154-165ff , Fisher, Body Experiences in Fantasy and Behavior (New 
York Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970), C N Cofer and M H Appley, 
Motivation (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1905), 6, 323, 596-597, 
and passim, David C Schwartz and Nicholas Zill, "Psychophysiological Arousal 
as a Predictor of Political Participation” (paper presented at the 67th annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, Chicago, Ill, September 
7-11, 1971), James C Davies, Human Nature in Politics (New York John 
Wiley S. Sons, Inc, 1963), especially 11-13, Robert B Stauffer, “The Bio- 
Pohf s of Under Development," Comparative Political Studies, 2 (October 
1909), 361-387, Dean Jaros, "Bio-Chemical Desocialization" (paper presented 
at the 86th annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif, September 2-6, 1970) 
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five socio-political behaviors 2 3 In the mam, however, such variables 
have been almost totally ignored in political science From the po¬ 
litical science literature, in fact, one would never even know that 
men and women do have bodies, let alone that we have known for 
some time that vanations m body states constitute important deter¬ 
minants of human behavior Systematic study of the relationships 
between body experiences and political behavior is, m my view, 
long past due in political science I will summarize, m Section III, 
some of the reasoning and preliminary data which warrants the con¬ 
clusion that we should now move strongly to incorporate biopsycho- 
logical variables in political analyses s 

But adding a set of biopsychological dimensions to our conception 
of human nature in politics, crucial as the addition is, would be the 
merest beginning of the needed expansion of our models To 
achieve a better understanding of how people behave m, operate, 
and change political systems, we will also require a dramatic expan¬ 
sion in our use of variables drawn from the other social sciences 
The borrowing and application in political science of concepts from 
anthropology, economics, sociology, and psychology have been m- 

2 Leroy Ferguson et al, "An Attempt to Correlate Physical Characteristics 
with Political Attitudes” (paper presented at the 8th World Congress of the 
International Political Science Association, Munich, Germany, August 31- 
September 5, 1970), D Schwartz et al, "Health Process, Body Images and 
Political Socialization,” in David C Schwartz and Sandra Kenyan Schwartz, 
eds , New Directions in Political Socialization (New York The Free Press, 
1974) See, also, the following papers, all presented at the 8th World Con¬ 
gress of the International Political Science Association, Munich, Cermany, 
August 31-September 5, 1970 Ralph P Hummel, "A Case for a Bio-Social 
Model of Charisma,” mimeographed, J David Singer and Hans Leuterbacher, 
“Crowding and Combat in Animal and Human Societies The European State 
System, 1810-1965,” mimeographed, and Peter A Corning, "The Problem of 
Applying Darwinian Evolution to Political Science,” mimeographed 

3 In this discussion I have been urging an expansion of our models of in¬ 
dividual-level phenomena It should be clear that much application of biologi¬ 
cal reasoning and research would suggest an expanded focusing on populations, 
not just on individuals See, for example, Coming, "Applying Darwinian 
Evolution," and Thomas Landon Thorson, Bio Politics (New York Holt, Rine¬ 
hart, and Winston, 1970) I think that many political scientists would find 
this approach congenial and I agree that it should be actively pursued I be¬ 
lieve, however, that individual-level work is likely to prove a precondition for 
effective research on populations Since we cannot feasibly undertake study 
of all variables among and across populations, individual-level work can iden¬ 
tify the most promising variables and relationships, the distribution of which 
factors can then be investigated efficiently at populational or systemic levels 
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creasing of late, but much remains to be done, and we have scarcely 
begun to appreciate the political implications of work now going 
forward m behavioral architecture, folklore, psycholinguistics and/ 
or regional science Some examples may be helpful 

From anthropology, for instance, we have adopted the concept of 
“culture” (our term is “political culture”),* but we have not yet 
gone very far, it seems to me, in applying anthropological work on 
political myths, ntuals, symbols, and the like Anthropologists have 
done considerable work showing how the structure and content of 
myths affect mythic potency (that is, the generalized belief in and 
emotional evocativeness of, myths) 8 They have documented clear 
and powerful relationships between myth and ritual on the one hand 
and social cohesion on the other 8 We do not seem to have followed 
up on these leads with other systematic, comparative work on the 
anthropology of contemporary politics Do we not believe that the 
men and women who compose modern nation-states need and be¬ 
lieve myths, that elections and political speeches, and even political 
crises and war, serve important ritualistic functions, that almost all 
people sometimes experience the political world as magical (per¬ 
haps increasingly so given the politics of our turbulent, often con¬ 
fusing era)? 

I think that generally we are more or less aware of these things, 
perhaps primarily in a vague or intuitive way, but—from my review 
of the recent political science literature—we do not seem to be 
studying these matters very much or very well so as to sharpen our 
understanding 

The situation is perhaps more startling when we turn to the area 
of “popular culture”—music, humor, rumor, drama, dance, television, 
and so on It must be very clear, by now, that popular music oc¬ 
cupies a highly prominent place in the daily lives of young people, 
not only in America, and that important political themes are ex¬ 
pressed m such music, yet we have very few studies of music as a 
political socialization vehicle 7 It must be equally clear that cam- 

* Gabnel A Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, N J 
Pnnceton University Press, 1963), Lucian W Pye, Politics, Personality and 
Nation-Building (New Haven Yale University Press, 1962) 

8 For an interesting general overview of relevant materials, see John Middle- 
ton, el, Myth and Cosmos (Garden City, N Y Natural History Press, 1967) 

8 Ibid , passim 

’ Robert A. Rosenstone, "The Times They Are A-Changing,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 381 (March 1969), 131- 
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paign songs, national anthems and protest music can express pro¬ 
foundly felt political values and can function to stimulate or inhibit 
political action, to integrate or divide an audience or a people 8 
Nonetheless, these matters have not been the subjects of substantial 
inquiry in our discipline The same can be said of rumor, though 
we know that rumors are important elements of not situations and 
may well be important in other face-to-face political communica¬ 
tions, 9 and of drama, though some of today’s theater is intensely 
political and folk drama has long been a major propaganda tech¬ 
nique of revolutionary efforts in many other countnes around the 
world 10 

Likewise we have only begun to explore the political impact of 
television," and even less is known in a systematic way about the 
political content of jokes, 12 which can express political values, cyni¬ 
cism, and so forth, about participation in sports, which can be an 
important socialization process, 1 ’ or about dance, 14 which obviously 
also expresses values that can affect political attitudes and be- 


144, R Serge Denisoff and Mark H Levine, “The Popular Protest Song,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 35 (Spring 1971), 119-124, Denisoff, Great Day 
Coming (Urbana University of Illinois Press, 1971) 

" Denisoff, Great Day, passim and bibliography 

9 Tamotsu Shibutani, Improvised News A Sociological Study of Rumor 
(Indianapolis Bobbs-Mernll Company, 1966) 

10 See, for example, Maxine L Miska, “The Reinterpretation of Traditional 
Themes for Revolutionary Purposes in the Peoples Republic of China,” and 
Zaharul Hague, “Bengali Nationalism as Depicted in the Folklore of Bangla¬ 
desh” (papers presented at the annual meeting of the American Folklore So¬ 
ciety, Austin, Texas, November 16-19, 1972) 

11 Sam Tuchman and Thomas E Coffin, “The Influence of Election Night 
Broadcasts in a Close Election,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 35 (Fall 1971), 
315-327 

12 An interesting paper indicating the utility of the analysis of humor is Jan 
Harold Brunvand’s, “Don’t Shoot Comrades A Survey of the Submerged 
Jokelore of Eastern Europe” (paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Folklore Society, Austin, Texas, November 16-19, 1972) See, also, 
D E Berlyne, “Laughter, Humor and Play,” in Gardner Lindzey and Elliot 
Aronson, eds , The Handbook of Social Psychology (Reading, Mass Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company, Inc, 1969) 

11 The utility of looking at competitive athletic experiences as relevant to 
political socialization is revealed in a senes of interviews conducted by the 
author and Joseph Garnson The paper, “Participation in Sports as a Political 
Socialization Experience,” is in possession of the author 

14 Some fascinating, and potentially important material on this point is avail¬ 
able in Alan Lomax, Folksong Style and Culture (Washington American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1968), 222-273 
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haviors In sum, we simply do not yet adequately understand the 
politics of everyday life 

More broadlv, I will argue that we need to study the politics of 
the life cycle I refer here to the impacts on people’s political at¬ 
titudes and behaviors of puberty, of entering the work force, of 
getting married, of becoming parents, of losing one’s parents through 
death, of growing older, of changing jobs or careers or mates, of 
retiring We know that these critical life events can influence peo¬ 
ple's attitudes and behaviors in tremendously powerful ways , 15 yet 
the political consequences of these nearly universal life experiences 
remain too largely uncharted The net result is that our models of 
human nature in politics are somewhat more static, gradualistic, 
and removed from the emotions of life than they need be In part, 
I am suggesting that we broaden our borrowing of concepts from 
psychology far beyond the set of largely cognitive variables with 
which we have been working to include factors pertaining to human 
emotions Surely the manifest emotion of the politics of our tune 
and place requires such an expansion in our toolbox of concepts 

Our borrowing from psychological study should probably also in¬ 
clude materials from psycholinguistics and from environmental psy¬ 
chology and behavioral architecture Psychohnguistic study should 
tell us much about the categories of thought and feeling which 
people (elites and nonelites) use to deal with politics 1 " This 
' knowledge should improve our understanding of the motivations, 
identities, and aspirations that people bring to politics because it 
1 will permit us to explore their frames of reference (Otherwise, we 
ask them to share ours, or worse, assume that they do share ours, 
as much survey work necessarily does ) Materials from environ¬ 
mental psychology should reinforce our awareness that places and 
spaces exert strong influences on the behaviors that occur within 
them 17 The halls of Congress, the White House, the Supreme 

) 15 D T Graham and Ian Stevenson, "Disease as a Response to Life Stress,” 

' 'n H I Lief et al, eds, The Psychological Basts of Medtcal Practice (New 
f York Harper and Row, 1963), Cofer and Appley, Motivation, 433ff 
» 16 Roger Brown, Psycholinguistics (New York Free Press, 1970), 1-15, 

336-369 

17 See, for example, Robert Sommer, Personal Space (Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ Prentice-Hall, 1969), 1-11, 22-25, Harold M Proshansky et al, En¬ 
vironmental Psychology (New York Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970) An 
extensive and most useful bibliography on architecture and human behavior is 
included in Architecture for Human Behavior (Philadelphia American In¬ 
stitute of Architects, 1971) 
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Court, the Pentagon, a convention hall, the street, a slum neighbor¬ 
hood center, a student’s apartment—some of the places in which 
interesting politics happen—all differ dramatically m factors like 
intimacy and crowdedness which influence political behavior None¬ 
theless, the recent studies in political science indicate very little 
familiarity with psycholinguistic or architectural-psychological con¬ 
cepts 

We have perhaps borrowed most, and most effectively, from 
sociology Certainly the concepts of social class (SES) and role 
have had major impacts on our discipline Yet, even here we seem 
to have overlooked important areas of knowledge To cite only 
two examples which seem important (1) we have too generally 
overlooked the lasting and pervasive influence of birth order, 18 and 
resulting family dynamics, on people’s political attitudes and be¬ 
haviors, and (2) we have paid insufficient attention to the sociology 
of work (that is, the impact of different occupations, work expe¬ 
riences, career ladders, and the like, on political behaviors) 19 We 
know that firstborns tend to be quite different in personality from 
later children 20 and that that difference is a factor of obvious po¬ 
tential significance for political analysis We know, too, that work- 
related identity and workplace socialization can be very powerful 
processes, yet these are relatively understudied in political science 21 

This extended list of examples should not be misunderstood I 
am not suggesting that we try to study anything and everything 
that might possibly have even the most minute effect on someone’s 
political attitudes and behaviors But the factors I have listed here 
—health, family life, work, myths and rituals, informal day-to-day 
communications, critical life events—these are not inconsequential 
aspects of experience On the contrary, for most people they are 
the salient, gripping materials of life, they are among the most im¬ 
portant elements of being human If we continue to ignore these 
fundamental things, then, we may well find ourselves with a politi¬ 
cal science that is essentially divorced from that humanity, a science 

18 Stanley A Renshon, “Birth Order and Political Socialization,” in D 
Schwartz and S Schwartz, New Directions, chap 3 

19 See John L Holland, The Psychology of Vocational Choice (Waltham, 
Mass Blaisdell Publishing Company, 1966), passim and notes 

20 Leon J Yarrow and Manan Rodke Yarrow, “Personality Continuity and 
Change,” m Philip Worchel and Donn Byrne, eds, Personality Change (New 
York John Wiley and Sons, 1964), 492 

21 Holland, Vocational Choice, 5-12 
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which assumes that political man is unaffected by the stuff of his 
life I submit that, if we do not want such a discipline, we had 
best expand our conceptions of human nature to begin to find im¬ 
portant what the people we are trying to understand find important 

On the Need for a Broader Array of Methods 

In the third area of suggested changes dealt with in this article, 
I contend that we can materially improve the validity of our re¬ 
search methods by moving beyond the study of verbal behaviors— 
as in surveys, content analyses, experimental protocols, and the like 
—to the study of nonverbal behavior, for example, gesture, posture, 
body movements, facial expressions, eyebhnks, pupil dilation, the 
duration of direct eye contact, and so forth Many of these non¬ 
verbal behaviors have been shown to be regularly associated with 
]ust the kind of attitudes which we tend to study via verbal state¬ 
ments 22 By including nonverbal behavior m our studies we could 

(1) compare verbal and nonverbal measures, thereby expanding 
the convergent validation of the measures we are already using, and 

(2) supplement the use of verbal measures, thereby correcting for 
some of the important weaknesses of verbal responses, such as frailty 
of human recall, need for relatively verbal, introspective respond¬ 
ents, relative weakness of verbal discrimination on continuous var¬ 
iables, and the like 23 

More important, through the expanded use of nonverbal mea¬ 
sures, we could also begin to employ TV tapes and film technologies 
m the relatively direct, in woo observation of political events Tapes 
would allow us to study political phenomena—and populations— 
not now well studied in political science Consider a violent event, 
a not for example We cannot interview the participants dunng 
the not without interfenng with the event itself, thereby invalidat¬ 
ing our observations, we cannot be well satisfied with postriot inter¬ 
views because we remain uncertain of the respondent’s ability to 
recall his prenot or riot attitudes and because we fear that his post- 
riot self reports are “contaminated” by his reaction to the not, we 
cannot feasibly simulate riots in the laboratory, we cannot expect 

22 D Schwartz and Zill, "Psychophysiological Arousal,” 26ff and nn 63-87 

23 Milton Lodge and John Wahlke, "Verbal and Psycho-Physiological Mea¬ 
sures of Political Attitudes" (paper presented at the 8th World Congress of 
the International Political Science Association, Munich, Germany, August 31- 
September 5, 1970) 
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very much from a verbal content analysis of statements made dur¬ 
ing the riot (for many rioters there would be few or no such state¬ 
ments, to indicate only one problem with such an approach) 
Using only the methods we presently tend to use in political science, 
then, vve cannot assess the mix of fear and anger that we hypothe¬ 
size to motivate rioters, nor can we explore intranot communica¬ 
tions, organization, the flow of targets with anger-displacement and 
so on 24 Perhaps this lack is why we virtually ignore crowd or mob 
behavior in political science Using nonverbal measures, recorded 
on tape or film, we can begin to research such phenomena I will 
discuss the utility and feasibility of using nonverbal measures in po¬ 
litical analysis, including strong indications that nonverbal behav¬ 
iors can have important applications in our study of more tradi¬ 
tional political behaviors, m Section IV below Of course, using 
nonverbal measures will also allow us to study populations that are 
unskilled in verbal symbol-manipulation, those whose verbal be¬ 
havior is unavailable for observation 

It will be observed that the three topics I have been discussing 
here are interrelated, the problems we select for study are, in part, 
conditioned by the assumptions we make about man and by the 
methods we use, the methods we use were developed to measure 
verbal behavior and, therefore, rest upon a whole set of assumptions 
about the relationship of verbalization to general behavior sets or 
repertoires I will return to the matter of interrelationship in the 
concluding section of this paper First, however, it may be useful 
to review separately the need for innovation in (1) the problems, 
(2) the premises, and (3) the procedures of political science 

II 

It will be recalled that the first point made above concerned the 
need for broader selection of problems in political science Specif¬ 
ically, it was asserted that the recent literature in the discipline 
inappropriately overemphasized elections and electoral participation 
to the relative neglect of less traditional forms of participation (pro¬ 
tests) and of political violence (revolution, coups, assassinations, 
riots, and the like) 

Intuitively, we might have expected recent political science to 

24 H Edward Ransford, "Isolation, Powerlessness, and Violence,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 13 (March 1968), 581ff 
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have paid substantial attention to protests and violence, for the 
frequency, diversity, and geographic spread of political violence m 
our tune suggests that the present era is one of virtually unparal¬ 
leled political instability The frequency of political violence can 
be indicated, for example, by the fact that the human race has aver¬ 
aged about one violent revolution per month since the end of World 
War II 25 The diversity and geographic spread of instability can 
be observed in the long string of coups and counter-coups—many 
of them violent m both character and consequences—in Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Africa It can also be seen m minor¬ 
ity violence—some of it mounting to secession and civil war—which 
has been a recurrent, recent feature of many lands on almost every 
continent 2,1 

Further evidence of worldwide instability is available in the stu¬ 
dent riots which, in the fifties and sixties, contributed heavily to the 
toppling of regimes m Asia and Latin America 2 ’ and which have 
affected the course of international diplomacy 28 Food nots, lan¬ 
guage nots, assassinations, political strikes, even self-immolation as 
a political protest—all these and more indicate to us, almost daily, 
the wide diversity and scope of political “instability events ” 

Quantitative political science research can be adduced to rein- 
foice the more impressionistic evidence that elections and electoral 
participation have been declining in frequency when compared to 
other political behaviors Table 1, drawn from an analysis of data 
presented in the World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators 
U indicates that the 1960s witnessed a vastly large increase in the 
worldwide frequency of protest demonstrations, political strikes, 
assassinations, coups, and riots over that of elections or of other 
traditional or stable power transitions 

The political instability of our time indicated in Table 1 has, of 
course, been paralleled bv the turmoil of our place—contemporary 

- 5 Richard A Sanger, Insurgent Era (Washington, D C Potomac Books, 
1967), 1 

20 D Schwartz, “On the Ecology of Political Violence,” American Behavi¬ 
oral Scientist, 2 (July-August 1968), 24ff 

27 Seymour Martin Lipset, “Students and Politics in Comparative Perspec¬ 
tive,” Daedalus, 97 (Winter 1968), Iff 

28 ^ ■> in the case of the cancellation of President Eisenhower’s visit to Japan 
because of such nots 

29 World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (2d ed , Ann Arbor 
Inter-University Consortium for Political Research, 1971), 1, 2-32 
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Table 1 

Relative Frequency of Elections and Other Traditional Power 
Transition Events Compared to Instability Events 
in 136 Nations, 1950-67 


Mean Annual 

Mean Annual 

Percentage 


Frequency, 

Frequency, 


of 

Type of Event 

1950-59 

1960-67 

Increase 

1 Elections 

2 Regular Executive 

29 

33 


15 

Transfer 

(Peaceful Cabinet 
Change, and the like) 

45 

50 


11 

3 Renewal of Executive 





Tenure (Regular 
Peaceful Retention of 
Power, and the like) 

54 

74 


37 

4 Protest Demonstrations 

120 

5 50 


360 

5 Political Strikes 

76 

1 59 


109 

6 Coups 

04 

07 


43 

7 Riots 

2 73 

3 78 


34 

8 Assassinations 

9 All Traditional 

92 

127 


38 

Power Transitions 
(Numbers 1-3 above) 




1 21 

10 All Instability 



• 1 


Power Transitions 
(Numbers 4-8 above) 




f 117 

*A difference of proportions value (z 

= 5 2), derivable from 

the 

data in 

this table, showed significant beyond the 

05 level 




America Here, m the decade just past, we have experienced day¬ 
light murders of presidents and public figures, political nots com¬ 
plete with snipers, armed troops, and bloodshed in our streets, 
student strikes, campus bombings, pitched and deadly battles be¬ 
tween students and soldiers which have shut down campuses and 
then spilled out of the academy and into the larger polity Surely, 
if any people might now reasonably be expected to be intensely 
aware of political instability, it is Americans, who observe the 
mounting number and stridency of political protests and confronta¬ 
tions and crises in our midst And, among Americans, might we 
not expect political scientists to be especially concerned with these 
phenomena? 
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Apparently not' A content analysis of the major foci of the ar¬ 
ticles published between 1960 and 1970 in seven leading journals in 
which political scientists regularly report on their research, indi¬ 
cates a consistent underemphasis of the instability events of our 
violent time and place 10 Of the hundreds of political science ar¬ 
ticles published in this eleven-year span, there were no articles 
which focused centrally on crowd or mob behavior, political strikes 
or sit-ins, one article which dealt with the American urban riots, 

30 The journals reviewed were The American Political Science Review, 
Journal of Politics, Midwest Journal of Political Science, Western Political 
Quarterly, World Politics, Foreign Affairs, and Journal of Conflict Resolution 
A variety of selection cntena was employed in choosing these journals, includ¬ 
ing prestige m the discipline, circulation, width of geographic range, and 
representativeness of journals which publish articles dealing rather more 
exclusively with international phenomena This last criterion was especially 
important because, until recently, revolutions and coups tended to be thought 
ot as international phenomena, and I was particularly interested in assessing 
the relative frequency of studies on these topics The journals selected for 
review seem to meet these cntena the APSR is the official, national, prestige 
journal in its field, MJOPS, JOP and WPQ are the major regional journals 
which were published continuously dunng the 1960-70 period in which I was 
interested, Foreign Affairs and World Politics are, clearly, among the most 
prestigious and widely circulated journals in the international field, JCR was 
selected for review, although it is not exclusively a political science publication, 
to make certain that those political scientists most interested m conflict would 
be included in the data base 

Foci were identified from the titles of the articles and, in ambiguous cases, 
from a reading of the article Inter-coder reliability on the identification of 
foci exceeded 97, computed by double-coding a systematic random ten per¬ 
cent sample of the articles into major categories of analysis presented in this 
paper 

“ It should be clear that this analysis is not an attempt to identify "the state 
of the discipline” in a comprehensive manner To accomplish that, the book 
f literature, the specialized article literature, and even the governmental reports 
written by political scientists would have to be reviewed I was interested, 
j. here in the “leading edge" of our discipline, the "core” journals, and I be- 
heve that these journals accurately reflect the basic emphases, assumptions, and 
K methods in the developing empirical and theoretical sectors of the discipline 
| Finally, it should be stated that any content analysis of published materials 
| can yield only a quite indirect indication of the total concerns of political 
scientists—because, inter alia, the perceptions, values and actions of editors 
and referees mediates somewhat between the concerns expressed in submitted 
article and those reflected m published articles Nevertheless, the article 
literature constitutes an important focus of communication (and professional 
socialization) in the discipline and therefore represents a major body of the 
public concerns m political science 
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1967 to 1972, such that alienation is now a majority feeling in the 
nation 13 

Similarly, available social science data on racial conflict show, as 
the headlines had already taught us, that the 1960s were a period of 
enormous black-white differences in politics, an era of great and 
often growing differences on salient concerns, issue positions, orien¬ 
tations to government, partisanship, and of considerable mutual 
suspicion and hostility 14 Finally, on issue-orientations, recent studies 
employing national opinion data have documented a consistent rise 
in the American public’s awareness of issues and in the people’s use 
of issue positions as a guide to their voting behavior 36 

I would strongly suggest that we move now to rectify some of 
our apparent overemphasis on conventional forms of political par¬ 
ticipation and that we concentrate somewhat more heavily on the 
issues, alienation, conflict, protest and violence we see around us 
I do not mean that we should make political science into current 
events or journalism, I surely do not imply that we ought to turn 
aside from developing basic theory in order to study every evanes¬ 
cent political movement that comes along in some vain effort to be 
up-to-date But the phenomena and issues I am referring to here 
are not evanescent, the politics of protest and violence are, rather, 
among the distinguishing characteristics of our age If we do not 
devote considerable energy to the study of these matters, there 
should be little surprise if our students (and our funding sources) 
turn increasingly to those fields that do If we continue to pass up 
the opportunity to make our explanations more comprehensive and, 
not secondarily, to render needed analyses to the people and polities 
we study, one may predict that our opportunity to study and teach 
may appreciably dimmish 

33 This material was published m Louis Hams and Associates, Inc , syndi¬ 
cated newspaper columns appearing m northeastern newspapers m the spring 
of 1972 

34 See, for example. Hazel Erskine, "The Polls Demonstrations and Race 
Riots,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 31 (Winter 1967-88), 85ff , Sheldon G Levy, 
"Polarization in Racial Attitudes," Public Opinion Quarterly, 38 (Summer 
1972), 221ff, D Schwartz and S K Schwartz, "Subcultural Differences in 
Political Attitudes and Behaviors” (paper presented at the annua) meetings 
of the American Psychological Association, Honolulu, Hawaii, August 25-31, 
1972) 

33 Gerald M Pomper, “From Confusion to Clarity Issues and American 
Voters," American Political Science Review, 66 (June 1972), 415ff 
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If the pattern of problem-selection in contemporary political 
science appears to have effects which are presently somewhat lim¬ 
iting and potentially worse, it seems clear that exhortations alone 
will not suffice to change that pattern. To effect such changes, we 
must inquire as to the causes of the present pattern Why, then, 
has the article literature in political science overemphasized elec¬ 
tions and electoral participation and de-emphasized much else 3 

In the “New Left critique”—where these issues of problem- 
selection and of relevance have usefully and insistently been raised 1 * 
—the answer that tends to be given is that ideology, the political 
values of political scientists (and/or the political consequences of 
scholarly values), dominates the matter of problem-selection 37 In 
this view (1) some political scientists select problems to work on 
out of a consciously conservative value-set (“How can I serve or 
save the system 3 ”), (2) others pick research problems out of a 
desire to improve social conditions (that is, a conscious or uncon¬ 
scious acceptance of the values of the system), and (3) finally, 
there arc political scientists whose problem-selection process may 
have little to do with explicit attitudes toward the political system, 
but who are still regarded by the New Left as showing the ideologi¬ 
cal character of problem-selection—because the political conse¬ 
quences of their choice of topics tend to maintain the existing 
political s\stein ’* 

This conception raises some important empirical questions What 
aie the operative political values of political scientists 3 How much 
do these values direct scholars to the problems they choose 3 How 
much and what kind of impact has political science had on the 
political systems it studies 3 More generally, we must ask what 
factors bevond political values, influence problem selection 3 

1 do not think we know the answers to these questions with any¬ 
thing like the precision we need if we are to evaluate and, where 
desirable, change our pattern of problem-selection Again, a broad¬ 
ening of our icsearch efforts seems called for Among others, the 


1n See especially Charles McCoy and John Playford, eds , Apolitical Politics 
A Critique of Behavtoralism (New York Thomas Y Crowell Co , 1967), 3-10, 
and Marvin Surkm, "Sense and Non-Sense tn Politics,” in Surkin and Alan 
Wolfe, eds , An End to Political Science The Caucus Papers (New York 
Basic Books, 1970), 13-31 

17 Surkin, "Sense and Non-Sense,” 3-10 
>» Ihid 
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following factors seem likely to be important in political science’s 
problem-selection processes 

(1) The time-lags between publicization of trends (for example, 
alienation, violence), and effective design and organization of re¬ 
search and publication of the fruits of research, 

(2) The psychology and sociology of knowledge, especially as 
these processes affect 

(3) Emphases m graduate training, 

(4) Access to research funds, 

(5) The impact of large-scale data bases, consortia, and the like, 

(6) The impact of age and generational differences in the profes¬ 
sion (as between editors, funders, and referees on the one hand 
and various sectors of the discipline on the other) on the topics 
which get researched and published, 

(7) The degree of cross-disciplinary, cross-paradigmatic com¬ 
munication "* 

As indicated above, however, I believe that a good part of the 
difficulty with our selection of problems lies in our conception of 
human nature in politics 


III 

The recent past has been a period of considerable, and impres¬ 
sive, theory-building in political science By almost any measure, 
our empirical understanding of human political behavior has become 
moie powerful of late Virtually every explanatory model which 
we have begun to employ successfully at the individual level of 
analysis in political science, however, contains an intellectual re¬ 
quirement to expand our studies—to include a substantially in¬ 
creased emphasis on the biopsvchological determinants of behavior 
These models of individual functioning also require us to study 
rnvths, rituals, life cycle events, and certain informal communica¬ 
tions preferences and processes which have not been well investi¬ 
gated in our discipline 


39 It must be stressed that this very brief discussion of the bases of problem- 
selection has been included primarily to indicate the need for political scientists 
to concern themselves with the question A fuller treatment, which this matter 
obviously needs and deserves, is much beyond the limitations of space here. 
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Body Experiences and Predisposition-Activation, Frustration- 
Aggression and Personality Models 

To show that the major individual-level models employed m po¬ 
litical science require biopsychological inquiry, let us briefly review 
three of these models (1) the predisposition-activation model which 
underlies almost all of the research literature on political participa¬ 
tion,' 10 (2) the frustration-aggression-displacement model which is 
the basis for most of the political science investigations of political 
violence, 41 and (3) the personality theories which support much 
political science work on political ideology 41 and elite behavior 41 

\ single strategy of explanation dominating the broad effort to 
explain political participation is the predisposition-activation para¬ 
digm, winch states that a given participatory behavior (or set of 
behaviors) is to be explained thus it is a combination function of 
the strength of the individual’s predisposition to engage in the be¬ 
havior and the strength of the political stimuli which arouse him to 
action—piesumablv, to action in accordance with his predisposi¬ 
tions This model has been used to explain, inter aha, voting be¬ 
havior, participation in election campaigns, political party member¬ 
ship. and general participation in politics 44 In the psychology 
literature relevant to this model, psychophvsiological levels of 
arousal (the degree of individual activism, excitation and/or encrgv 
mobilization) are fundamental to both predisposition and activa¬ 
tion 1 General, over-all, prevailing levels of arousal are part of the 
strength of anv behavioral predisposition 4 " Situational variation 
in psvchophv siological arousal is a measure both of the strength of 
the stimulus and of the process bv which stimuli operate to elicit 


4,1 For documentation of the proposition that predisposition activation docs 
underlie this held of inquiry, see Lester \V Milhrath, Political Participation 
(Chicago Rand MtNallv ic Company, 1965), 30-33 and D Schwartz and 
Zill, “Psychophysiologital Arousal,” painm 

41 The single best summary of this literature is in Ted R Cun, Why Men 
Rebel (Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1970), 34, 199, 255, and 
noti s 

42 Fred I Creenstein, Personality and Politics (Chicago Markham Publish¬ 
ing Co, 1969), 100 and notes 

41 Everett E Hagen, On the Theory of Social Change (Homewood 111 
Dorsey Press, Inc, 1962) passim, Pve, Politics, Personality, 241-284 
44 Milhrath, Participation, 51ff and notes 
4,1 D Schwartz and Zill, "Psychophvsiological Arousal,” 14ff 
44 Cofer and Appley, Motivation, 479 and paartm 
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behavior 17 Yet almost no research has been done, m political par¬ 
ticipation studies, on psychophysiological arousal This neglect 
seems to be especially unfortunate because, m one recent study, 
aiousal levels were shown to be powerfully related to political par¬ 
ticipation—far moie powerfully related to participation, in fact, than 
standard political science variables such as partisanship and politi¬ 
cal interest 14 

A host of other body experiences are also likely to be relevant to 
the activation of political predispositions People are less likely to 
focus their energies out onto the political system, if and when their 
psychic energy is concentrated on their bodies, whether because of 
poor general health status, health traumata, sudden changes in 
body dexelopment (as m puberty, pregnancy, aging, and the like), 
tranquilization, drug use or abuse (including alcohol use and alco¬ 
holism), or physical responses to stress (as in chronic headache, 
ulcers, heart disfunctions, depression, and so on) Under these 
conditions, people are likely to require significantly higher levels of 
stimulation to activate political predispositions 4 '' Some of these 
biopsychological y'ariables involve genetic variation (for example, 
health status, differential physical reactions to stress) Genetic vari¬ 
ation should suggest to us that yve begin to study the political sig¬ 
nificance of genetic variables Most of the biopsychological vari¬ 
ables also vary significantly with social conditions In our stressful 
society, the incidence of psychosomatic health disorders is high and 
increasing, as are tranquilizer use, alcoholism, and drug abuse ' ,n In 
fact, most of the body experience variables listed above are signifi¬ 
cantly associated yyith social class (SES) and with aging—as are 
general health status, nutritional deficiencies, and high blood pres- 
sun to cite only a few important examples Therefore, it may xvell 
be that many of our findings on political nonparticipation by SES 
and age categories are, in part, attributable to physical processes 
I suspect that these h< alth and body-image variables intervene sig- 

47 See, for example, Leonard Berkowitz, “Social Motivation,” in Lindzey and 
Aronson, Social Psychology, III, 105ff 

48 D Schwartz and ZiII, ‘Psychophysiological Arousal," 34ff 

49 Milbrath, Participation, passim, and especially 32-38 

,0 I am extrapolating from newspaper accounts of public health and health 
insurance reports at several points 

51 Herbert Birch and Joan Dye Gussow, Disadvantaged Children Health, 
Nutrition and School Failure (New York Harcourt-Brace and World, 1970), 
3-11, 154-178, and 177-220 
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nificantly between socio-political conditions on the one hand and 
political attitudes and behaviors on the other I will indicate be¬ 
low that body experiences are also likely to be profoundly important 
to the learning of political attitudes m the first place 
The same basic problems can be found in the major political sci¬ 
ence literature on political violence In these studies, violence is 
typically explained as a response to frustrating socio-economic and 
political circumstances,'' 2 a response which is associated with the 
emotion of anger '■•* Psychophysiological arousal is the principal 
measure of emotionality m contemporary psychological research 5 * 
Also, variations in psychophysiological arousal have been shown to 
be significantly associated with vanation m cue-taking, 15 a process 
central to political science explanations of the targeting of violence ' ,B 
Again, however, arousal levels have not been included m the politi¬ 
cal science studies of violence 

We know, too, that (1) crowding is associated with aggressive, 
often violent, behavior,'’ 7 and that (2) m other animals, crowding 
seems to work through various physiological processes to produce 
aggression ,H But m our studies on human political violence we 
have paid almost no attention to such factors as (a) hunger and 
nutritional deficiencies as influences on temperament, inabilitv or 
ability to tolerate external frustrations,'* (b) hormonal variations as 
a function of crowding , ,M (c) subcortical brain functioning—which 
we know to be associated with emotionality 61 

To make myself clear, I am not arguing that body experiences 
are likely to explain political violence more effectively than aliena¬ 
tion, poverty, or social conflicts, which factors we do not study 
sufficiently anyway I am arguing that body experiences are likely 
to be crucial intervening variables which may well discriminate be- 

51 Gurr, Why Men Rebel, 9, 33-37, and passim 
55 Ibid 

54 Cofer and Appley, Motivation, 292, 393-395, and passim 

55 Berkowitz, "Social Motivation,” 105 

50 Gurr, Why Men Rebel, 140, 175, 178, 196-197, 307-309 
57 Singer and Leuterbacher, "Crowding," passim, especially 41-44 and notes 
55 Johnathan L Freedman et al, "The Effect of Crowding on Human Task 
Performance,” Journal of Applied Social Psychology (no 1 1971) 12 and 

notes 

5 ® Davies, Human Nature, 15ff 

•° One useful general proposition on the relationships between hormonal 
leveb and behaviors is in Cofer and Appley, Motivation, 828 
• l Hummel, "Charisma,” 45-52 
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fnwn situations in which violence as a function of frustration is 
likely to occur and those wherein violence is less probable 
But perhaps the most obvious area wherein we have weakened 
our explanatory powers by failing to include biopsychologicnl vari¬ 
ables is in research on personality m politics In recent years, there 
has been a hurgt oning effort to explain the acceptance of a political 
ideology and much elite behavior as a function of personality traits 
and constellations of such traits 1,J Again, energy levels and pre¬ 
vailing arousal levels are widely accepted as important personality 
elements but, as indicated these' have not been integrated into the 
models of man employed in political science research 1,3 
We know also that (a) self-perceptions (for example, self¬ 
esteem and identity) have been treated as important aspects of 
personality relevant to politics, 1 " (b) such self-perceptions have 
teen found m two decades of work to be strongly influenced by 
peoples body miagcs (for example bv their degree of satisfaction 
with their body and phvs.cal development, by their degree of body 
concern), ’(c) in psychological stud> some aspects of body image 

‘7 heen sflovvn to bc significantly related to political at- 

udes (d) an enormous range of social variables and behaviors 

vtr, ,dated l t0 I b ° 1 c1v (among the social and political 

‘ eS k,K ’ Wn *? ho 1,nked ,0 body images are need achievement 
13 JS P ira b°ns, learning, ability to cope with stress, suggestibility ’ 
rtl T j 0r ^[-W^fitation, heterosexuality, and success 

dcnceTH r d u Rr ° UP Scttln « s ) 1 " 7 (0 there is some evi- 
bod, P ? P j USC the,r Perceptions and evaluations of their 

b dies as standards or references by wb.ch they perceive and eval¬ 
uate nonbody (social and pol.t.cal) phenomena,- and (f) body- 

F ° htlCS ' 100 and Se “ “bo Bober, E 

Co, 1970), If) Consciousness (Ch.cago Markham Publishing 

2 w th r? and Z,l! ’ " P 'Vchophys,olo K Ka! Arousal - 
,, T, ^ Part ' c 'Pat<on, 73-78, 81-83, and 83-89 

s “*“ i * 

Cathexis and the Self " Joumnl n Farther Investigation of Body 

277 ’ 1 f Consult,n % Psychology, 24 (June I 960 ), 

Fisher and Cleveland, Body Image, 154-165 
•nu. ,17.168. 200-227, Fisher. Bod, Experience, 155-318, 
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image variables are virtually unknown in the political science litera¬ 
ture 

Now that body images are deemed to be basic parts of personal¬ 
ity and personality is increasingly seen as relevant to an explanation 
of politics, we may hope not only that body-image variables will 
soon make their overdue appearance in political science but that the 
biopsychological factors which are likely to influence body images 
(like health statuses, childhood health patterns, adolescent physical 
development experiences, later-life body changes, and so on) will 
also be studied m our field 

In sum, biopsychological variables are central to the operation of 
each of the major individual-level models with which political sci¬ 
entists have been working, but we have not vet incorporated these 
variables in our studies, so we have not yet reaped the full benefits 
of our own models More specifically, it seems likely that people’s 
body experiences condition what and how thev learn about politics 
(via personality and perception processes), how much and what 
they do in politics (via predisposition-activation processes) and their 
efforts to maintain, change or even scrap political systems (via ph\s- 
lological subprocesses m stress, alienation, and frustration situa¬ 
tions) To continue to ignore so important and so pervasive a set 
of factors can only have profoundly deleterious effects on the ade¬ 
quacy of our work 

Cultural Factors in Predtsposthon-Achvation , Frustration- 
Aggrewion, and Personahti/ Models 

In the introductory section of this paper I argued that a wide 
array of concepts and topics from other social sciences should now 
be more broadly and more effectively studied m political science 
Among these were myth, ritual, symbols and magic, music humor, 
rumor, drama, dance, television, critical life events, the influence of 
places and spaces on behavior, birth order, family dynamics and the 
sociology of work Taken together we may conceive of these fac¬ 
tors as cultural, subcultural, or informal influences on human be¬ 
havior Clearly, appropriate limitations of space do not permit a 
consideration of the political relevance of each of these topics What 
I can offer here is a very brief indication that such cultural influ¬ 
ences are also fundamental to the employment of our individual- 
level models in political science and that these cultural influences 
have been de-emphasized in our field 
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The predisposition-activation model posits that, at any given level 
of political predisposition, the strength of the political stimuli get¬ 
ting through the individual’s perceptual screen and arousing him 
will predict to the level or probability of political activity What 
kinds of stimuli regularly get through to people and arouse them? 
In political science we typically treat this subject m a rather aggre¬ 
gated fashion, asking respondents questions regarding their level of 
mass media attention and their degree of interpersonal communica¬ 
tions about politics (“Did you engage m political discussions?” “Did 
you try to influence other people, like to vote for one or another of 
the candidates?”) "• But we know that among the kinds of stimuli 
that most often get through to people and arouse them are (1) 
familiar and accepted stimuli (which mvths often are), 70 (2) stim¬ 
uli evocative of early-learned loyalties (as rituals are), 7 ’ (3) emo¬ 
tional symbols (like body references and dramatic presentations), 72 
(4) stimuli that represent multi-channel communication and that 
relate to body rhythms (as music is and does), 71 (5) stimuli pre¬ 
sented in informal, face-to-face, and disarming manners (as is true 
of rumor, humor, television, folk drama, and the impact of the 
workplace), 74 (6) stimuli which seem appropriate to the situation 
(indicating the potential influence of the places and spaces in which 
political stimuli are received),”' and (7) stimuli which are per¬ 
ceived to be salient to the individual (which may indicate the po¬ 
tential influence of birth order, family dynamics and critical life 
events on people’s politics—in that birth order and family dynamics 
help to establish people’s patterns of salient concerns, and life 
crises often alter that pattern 7n All of the cultural, subcultural, and 
informal influences we have been considering seem relevant to the 
activation of political predispositions, none of these cultural factors 
seem appropriately emphasized m political science 

4,9 Milbrath, Participation, Appendu 

70 Bernard C Hennessy, Public Opinion ( Belmont, Calif Wadsworth Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Inc, 1965), 266 

71 Cofer and Appley, Motivation, 654 and passim 

' 2 Irving L Jams and Seymour Feshbach, “Effects of Fear-Arousing Com¬ 
munication,” Journal of Abnormal and Soda! Psychology, 48 (January 1953) 
78-92 

7S Hennessy, Public Opinion, 266-267 
74 Ibid 
” Ibid 
74 Ibid 
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The same conclusions can be drawn regarding the use of frustra¬ 
tion-aggression models to explain political violence To employ 
such models meaningfully in a given situation, we need answers to 
the following questions (a) What events and conditions induce 
sufficiently strong frustrations (emotions) as to elicit behavior 1 (b) 
What proportion of these frustrating circumstances are politicized 
(seen as caused by, or appropriately remediable m, the polity)' 1 
(c) What political actions (including violence) are deemed legiti¬ 
mate and efficacious at different levels of frustration? (d) Against 
what targets m the polity will political violence be directed by dif¬ 
ferent groups of people at different frustration-levels 77 

The cultural, subcultural, and informal factors we have been con¬ 
sidering here can help us to answer each of these questions What 
conditions tend to produce strong political frustrations? Those 
which are perceived as thwarting pursuit of the most fundamental, 
self-defining values of a people 1 The values people fight about are 
those held precious in the myths men live by ** These myths and 
salient values obviously often differ across subcultures, across racial, 
ethnic, religious, generational, and sexual groupings Therefore, 
we cannot identify these profoundly important and changing values, 
without at least some reference to the popular culture of various 
groups, for it is in their songs, jokes, and dramas, their informal 
day-to-day talk at the workbench, the supermarket, and the dinner 
table that people most clearly and naturally express and change 
their values 

Persistent frustrations in the pursuit of their values is almost al¬ 
ways expressed m the folk culture, too, hence, it is there as well as 
in more formal channels of political communication that we must 
seek the answer to our second question When are frustrations 
politicized? Efforts to politicize frustrations, whether reformist or 
revolutionary, are heavilv influenced by prevailing political com¬ 
munications patterns"° Those who make these efforts often lack 
access to more formal channels of political communications M But, 

77 Gurr, Why Men Rebel, 175 and passim 
11 Ibid 

n This proposition virtually cnes out for systematic comparison of partici¬ 
pant-observation studies with survey studies Unfortunately, little if anv such 
work is available in political science 

*° D Schwartz, Political Aluiutfion, chaps 6 and 14 
D Schwartz, ‘‘A Theory ol Revolutionary Behavior," in Davies, When 
Men Revolt — and Why (New York The Free Press, 1971), 109-132, Peter 
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lack them or not, the regime-deflating joke, the antisystem rumor, 
the protest song—these informal communications are as much the 
weapons of political change as are speeches, reports, ballots, band¬ 
wagons, or bulletsIndeed, it can be reasonably argued that 
marked increases in the politicization of the folk-culture is a rather 
good indication of impending political change and often of violence 

The legitimation of violence as a response to frustrating political 
conditions also heavily involves cultural factors and informal com¬ 
munications processes The revolutionary necessarily offers a new 
or revivified political myth, expresses that myth in primal, messianic 
symbols, introduces new political rituals, uses music and drama and 
underground or unconventional media, seeks to define or explain 
the political conditions of his times as a life-crisis for his people 89 
The people who are most likely to follow the revolutionary into 
violent actions are also likely to have had backgrounds and pre¬ 
dispositions which differ markedly from the nonviolent" 1 —back¬ 
grounds and predispositions which may well include relatively dis¬ 
tinctive family dynamics, work experience, and even, perhaps, birth 
orders 

Finally, an understanding of the targeting of political violence 
necessarily involves consideration of the places and spaces which 
are conducive to such action Demonstrations, confrontations, riots, 
assassinations—these are not randomly located in a city or country 
Some occur in strategically selected places, often in places rendered 
strategic by mythic considerations, as is, for instance, Washington’s 
monument Others occur in places where spatio-architectural fac¬ 
tors inure to certain crowd movements and to violence Just as the 
architectural features of legislatures and administrative offices seem 
to influence the style and substance of peaceful politics, so the 
spatial and architectural characteristics of the streets affects the 
targeting and timing of political violence"'' In politics, as m war, 
the physical terrain can be ignored only at peril 

Shubs, "Revolutionary Symbology" (paper presented at the 66th annual meet¬ 
ing of the American Political Science Association, Los Angeles, Calif, Septem¬ 
ber 2-6, 1970), 1 and passim 

82 See n 18, above 

83 Hadley Cantnl, The Psychology of Social Movements (New York John 
Wilcv & Sons, Inc, 1941), 1 and passim 

81 Harold Lasswell and Daniel Lemer, eds, World Revolutionary Elites 
(Cambridge, Mass The MIT Press, 1965), 1 and passim 
95 I am reasoning here from the sources cited in n 17, above 
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Again, it seems clear that a basic explanatory model now used in 
political science calls for a substantial broadening in our conception 
of human nature 

The application of personality theories to the study of political 
behavior also suggests the need for a broadening of our models At 
the heart of any such application is the idea that people’s behavior 
in politics is motivated by deep and pervasive needs, values, and be¬ 
liefs, a general constellation of needs, values, and beliefs influences 
the individual’s behavior in nonpohtical domains as well as in politi¬ 
cal. We now know that. (1) birth order affects personality (for 
example, firstborns tend to be more achievement-oriented, more 
anxious, and so on, than later-boms), 88 (2) family dynamics heavily 
influence personality development, 87 (3) critical life events (for 
instance, divorce, health trauma, death of a loved one) can induce 
profound personality change throughout the life cycle, 88 (4) people 
express their needs, values and beliefs in the symbols they use in 
speech and writing, the music they like, the jokes they find funny, 
and the like"" 

Yet none of these factors has received attention in political science 
commensurate with its importance In our preliminary content 
analysis we found no published political science articles which 
focused centrally on humor, rumor, or drama and very few, if any, 
articles investigate birth order, critical life events, or music and 
politics A handful of published studies included family dynamics 
variables and/or the expression of values in the speeches or writings 
of elites It is hoped that these studies will be pursued, supple¬ 
mented and expanded in scope 


IV 

Some Suggested Changes in Our Methods of Research 

In recent years, we have taken some justifiable pride in our im¬ 
proving research methods Our sample interview surveys, content 


84 L Yarrow and M Yarrow, "Personality Continuity,” 492 

87 Ibtd , 489-523 

88 See n 15, above 

88 Murray Edelman, The Symbolic Uses of Politics (Urbana University of 
Illinois Press, 1964), Edelman, Politics as Symbolic Action (Chicago Markham 
Publishing Co, 1971) 
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analyses, and even the beginnings of laboratory experimentation 
have, clearly, opened up a wide range of opportunities to test our 
theories and to develop new and better explanations of political be¬ 
havior I believe that still broader and more exciting vistas await 
us if we expand our arsenal of methods to include (1) the study 
of nonverbal behavior, via TV tape and film technologies and via 
more rigorous participant-observation methods, (2) the study of 
vocal characteristics m political speech via audio tapes, and (3) ex¬ 
panded use of laboratory and field experimentation, including study 
of both human and nonhuman, animal populations Such expan¬ 
sions in our methods would open up for study phenomena, popula¬ 
tions and technologies which are now almost terra incognita in 
political science Such an expansion would also substantially im¬ 
prove the methods we are now using and the power and range of 
our explanations How and why is this so? 

At present the most widely applied techniques of observation in 
political science involve verbal self-report of the individual’s psy¬ 
chological reactions to social and political phenomena We assess 
the individual’s pattern of salient political concerns, his attitudes 
toward these concerns, and his behavior orientations relevant to 
these concerns through sample interview survey, content analysis— 
chiefly when the individual is unavailable for interview—or in con¬ 
trolled laboratory settings We are beginning to do some studies 
on the convergent validity of these methods, that is, measuring the 
same variables, testing the same hypotheses via several methods *° 

All of these techniques are highly useful m dealing with articulate 
introspective respondents ichen those individuals are not otherwise 
engaged in socio-political behavior But note this awesome weak¬ 
ness m these methods thei/ do not permit us to make the observa¬ 
tions ice want to make at the time and place in which we are most 
interested, namely, when the individual is most actively engaged in 
the political behavior we are trying to explain If we want to dis¬ 
cover the motivations that direct a man to engage in a political be¬ 
havior, say campaign work for a candidate or participation in a 
demonstration, our methods typically force us to study the motiva¬ 
tions at a time, and usually a place, other than that of the behavior 
m question The fact that individuals may be unaware of the full 

80 For one interesting set of examples, see Charles F Hermann, Contem¬ 
porary Research on Crisis Behavior (New York The Free Press, 1972), 107- 
184 
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range of their motives before the behavior is elicited weakens prior 
interview as a method," 1 just as the facts that humans may forget 
their motives and that much intervenes between a given behavior 
and the time of subsequent interview weaken recall-type interviews 
as a method The absence of verbal materials for content analysis 
on many people in many important political events (nonclites m 
mass political phenomena constitute one obvious example) weakens 
that technique Laboratory experimentation always has the prob¬ 
lem of external validity (the politics most interesting to us tend to 
take place outside of laboratories), which weakens that set of ob¬ 
servation procedures 

In sum, the principal techniques we presently employ in political 
science are relatively inappropriate and often fail when applied to 
persons actually engaged in political behavior If these persons are 
particularly unskilled at, or unavailable for, verbal types of re¬ 
searches, our studies are even less valid 

Of course, these weaknesses do not suggest that we cease using 
the major techniques we have, they do suggest that we move ener¬ 
getically to develop new techniques What kinds of new techniques 
should we seek? 

Fortunately, a whole range of new observation techniques is now 
coming into existence which, when adapted to our needs may help 
us enormously These involve the use of participant-observer and/ 
or TV tape or film technologies to record nonverbal behaviors From 
these recordings, we can analyze such kinetic behaviors as body 
posture, body movement, facial expression, pupil dilation, eyeblink, 
eye contact, interpersonal distances, crowd flows, density of crowd 
space, and the like At the individual level of analysis, many of 
these bodv-relevant, nonverbal behaviors have been shown to be 
significantly associated with precisely the kind of psycbopolitical 
phenomena (attitudes, emotions, and so on) in which we are inter¬ 
ested Body movement, body position, and facial expression, for 
example, tend to be rather good discriminators of the amount and 
tipc of emotion an individual feels, his interpersonal attitudes, 
moods, and stress"" Some cross-culture validation of these measures 

B1 Some motives, for some people, may well be stimulus-specific, such that 
only the presence of the stimulus (say, the voting booth, the crowd, the leader, 
and the like) makes them operative (affects their strength, consciousness, and 
so on) Prior interview materials on such motives for such people may be 
worse than useless 

92 A good review of the literature on these points can be found in Starkey 
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is now available, too 01 At the group or crowd level, the use of TV 
tape or film should facilitate analyses of interpersonal distance, eye 
contact, crowd or movement flows, density of space utilization and 
the like These factors, in turn, have been shown to predict to such 
important political variables as cohesion of the group, perceived 
intimacy of the situation, 1 " aggression m the group, the likelihood of 
crowd v lolcncr and so on 

Clearlv, these techniques of observing and recording nonverbal 
behaviors can often be employed while a political event is going on 
Thev need not be obtrusive and thereby interfere with the behavior 
being observed ,J ' 1 they do not need the kind of laboratory facilities 
which raise external validity problems, they do not require intro¬ 
spective respondents they do not presuppose that verbal material, 

Duncan, “Non Verbal Communications,” Psychological Bulletin , 72 (February 
1969), especially pp 27ff For a bibliography on the analysis and psychologi¬ 
cal correlation of facial expression, see Paul Ekman et al, Emotion m the 
Human Face (Elmsford, N Y Pergamon Publishing Company, 1972), 181ff 
In general see, also, Elcman, “Communication through Non-Verbal Behavior” 
in S S Tompkins and C E Isard, eds, Affect, Cognition and Personality 
(New York Springer Publishing Company, Inc , 1965), 390(f , Ekman, “Bodv 
Positions, Facial Expression and Verbal Behavior During Interviews,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 68 (March 1964), 295ff Albert Mrhra- 
hian, “Orientation Behaviors and Non-Verbal Attitude Communication,” Jour¬ 
nal of Communications, 17 (no 4 1968), 324ff , Mehrabian, “Influence of 

Attitudes from the Posture, Orientation and Distance of the Communicator," 
Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 32 (June 1968), 302, Mehra- 
hian, "Significance of Posture and Position in the Communication of Attitude 
and Status Relationships,” Psychological Bulletin, 71 (May 1969), 369, Mehra¬ 
bian, “Some Referents and Measures of Non-Verbal Behavior,” Behavior Re¬ 
search Methods and Instruments, 1 (December 1969), 2031F and A T Ditt- 
man, “The Relationship of Bod> Movement and Moods in Interviews,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, 26 (October 1962), 480 

1,3 Ekman et al, Emotion tn the Human Face, 153-169 and notes 

'■'* Ibid , especially notes 

'>’> 1 am reasoning here from the work on crowding and aggression See 
J B, Calhoun, “Population Density and Social Pathology,” Scientific American, 
206 (1962), 139-148, Freedman et al, "Effect of Crowding," 9 and especially 
notes, R C Schmitt, “Density, Health, and Social Disorganization" Journal 
of the American Institute of Planners, 32 (January 1966), 38-40 

118 The ethical implications of unobtrusive observations and recording must 
be carefully noted here Does the fact that one is filming change the ethical 
character of participant-observation, such that the implied consent to be ob¬ 
served of people in public can no longer be assumed? Of course, the use of 
nonverbal measures does not have to involve permanent recording (tape or 
film), and where such recording is done, knowledgeable waivers can and prob¬ 
ably should be sought 
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needed for verbal content analysis, is being generated As these 
techniques are developed and adapted, we can begin to make more 
extensive and intensive in vivo observations of ongoing political 
events, we can move toward an approach to our problems closer 
to “field science ” 

Also, by measuring the same variables with both verbal and non¬ 
verbal measures we can develop better, more reliable, verbal 
methods and repose greater confidence m these measures and 
methods, as well 

Two other developing methodologies of observation which seem 
potentially useful for political scientists should also be mentioned 
These are (1) the analysis of vocal characteristics like speech rate, 
pitch, speech disturbances, volume, and so on, to assess the psycho¬ 
logical states of individuals m political situations, and (2) the use 
of laboratory and field experiments to understand certain political 
processes m both human and nonhuman animal populations 

In political science, we often want to assess the motivations of 
political actors who, for one reason or another, are unavailable for 
interview To accomplish this evaluation, we frequently have to 
relv upon a content analysis of the wntings of the actor or an 
analysis of his speeches which are reduced to writing In general, 
the procedures now in use tend to focus more on what is said than 
on how it is said Even content analyses which include some at¬ 
tention to psychohnguistic processes obviously leave out the infor¬ 
mation we could glean from changes in voice inflection, pitch, and 
so on, in political speech This neglect is likely to prove unfortu¬ 
nate for our understanding because there is now a sizable bodv of 
evidence showing that the paralextcal aspects of speech like pitch 
and volume, tend to be significantly and consistently associated with 
certain psychological states—especially, but not exclusively, with 
felt-stress 07 Clearly, the present availability of high-fidelity audio 
tape and high quality mechanical "voice analyzers” renders it quite 
feasible to utilize this kind of analysis at this time Radio and TV 
network Iibranes also exist which, now that the tools for effective 

07 On the relationship between speech measures and psychological states, see 
especially, Benjamin Pope et al, “Anxiety and Depression in Speech,” Journal 
of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 35 (August 1970), 128-133 and notes. 
Pope and Aaron W Siegman, “The Verbal Interaction in the Initial Interview" 
(unpublished paper in possession of the author) For a vanety of relevant 
speech measures, see G F. Mahl, “Measunng the Patient's Anxiety During 
Interviews from 'Expressive' Aspects of His Speech," New York Academy of 
Science, Series 2, XXI (no 3, 1959), 252, Mahl, "Measures of Two Expres- 
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secondary analysis have arrived, constitute virtual “gold mines” of 
exciting political science data 

The fact that the analytic tools for making sense of nonverbal and 
paralexical behavior now coexist with the technical capability to 
record such behavior effectively, and inexpensively (as with high 
quality, mobile audio tape, videotape, and film technologies) means 
that we can also move toward a real linkage between laboratory 
and field experimentation in political science If we are interested, 
for example, in understanding the impact of overcrowding on politi¬ 
cal behavior, including violence, we are now in a position to observe 
the physiological influences of crowding on humans and other pri¬ 
mates in laboratory settings and then to make tape or film observa¬ 
tions in natural settings As analysis of the tapes and films permit 
observation of many of the psvchophysiological and psychological 
states usually assessed in physiological laboratories, this linked ap¬ 
proach allows us to test the convergent validitv of both sets of 
methods, and thereby to overcome the “external validity” problem 
inh< rent in artificial laboratory settings I would think that these 
techniques would be verv useful m exploring a wide range of politi¬ 
cal phenomena—including, as examples, the effect of drug use on 
political behavior, the impact of architecture (place-space relation¬ 
ships) on political behavior, and so on 

I would hope that political scientists would move more quickly 
to exploit TV tape and film technologies, to execute systematically 
linked researches in laboratory and field settings In doing so, I 
would hope too that we would not ignore the fact that nonhuman 
animal populations do exhibit fascinating patterns of politics—dom¬ 
inance, hierarchy, succession crises, and the like—which may be 
quite heuristic for our understanding of human political phe¬ 
nomena 


V 


Summary and Concluvon 

In this article, I have argued for certain fundamental changes in 


sive Aspects of Patient’s Speech in Two Psychotherapeutic Interviews,” in 
L A Gottschalk, ed , Comparative Psycholinguists Analyses of Two Psycho¬ 
therapeutic Interviews (New York International Universities Press, 1961), 
9111 See, also, Pope et al, "Interviewer Specificity in Semi-Naturalistic In¬ 
terviews” (unpublished paper in possesion of the author) 

“ Robin Fox and Lionel Tiger, The Imperial Antmal (New York Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1971), 22-56 
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the problems we address in political science, in the models of human 
behavior we use to explain political phenomena, and in the methods 
of observation we employ to test those models More specifically, 
I have suggested that (1) our problem-selection should be broad¬ 
ened to include more study of political violence and protest, aliena¬ 
tion, racial and social conflict, and concrete political issues, (2) 
our models of human behavior should be broadened to include more 
attention to biopsychological variables—like health status and body 
images—to myths, rituals, critical life events, popular culture—like 
humor, rumor, music, and drama—to birth order, the sociology of 
work, and other cultural variables, (3) our methods of observation 
should be broadened to include the study of nonverbal behavior, 
paralexical or voice variables, and nonhuman, animal populations 
via the use of video-tape or film technologies and natural or “field 
science” methods 

The interrelationship of these matters should now be clear It 
seems likely that at least part of the reason for our relative neglect 
of violent political behavior is that many of our assumptions about 
human behavior have underemphasized the violent potentials in 
human functioning That is, our models did not fully predict the 
dramatic politics of our period Moreover, our traditional methods 
of observation have not been well suited to observing violent and/ 
or protest behaviors Almost certainlv, we have not taken much 
advantage of methods more suitable to the study of violence be¬ 
cause we have not sufficiently concerned ourselves with such phe¬ 
nomena Whatever the precise causal pattern, it does seem evident 
that our problem-selection, premises, and procedures of research 
have operated in a mutually reinforcing fashion and that together 
they have tended to limit both the relevance and rigor of our disci¬ 
pline 

Because the same complex of factors has been important in re¬ 
stricting both the relevance and the rigor of political science, it 
seems clear to me that our discipline can now move to become 
simultaneously more relevant and more rigorous If we broaden 
the scope of phenomena we study and include greater attention to 
violence and protest and to the issues and alienation which under¬ 
lie violence and protest, we shall almost certainly be encouraged to 
applv and enlarge our models and methods more effectively than 
ever before If, on the other hand, we fail to broaden our scope, 
if we continue our relative neglect of changeful and dramatic poli¬ 
tics, we may well come to know more and more about behaviors 
and motivations that are happening less and less Similarly, if we 
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expand our models of human behavior to recognize that men and 
women do have bodies, do sing, laugh, work, get married, lose loved 
ones, and grow older, and that these engrossing human experiences 
can have important impacts on people’s political behavior, we will 
probably be sensitized to political phenomena we now neglect and 
will be moved to invent and adapt more powerful research methods 
It we do not begin to include these basic human factors in our 
studies, if we continue to assume tacitly that the things people find 
fundamental in their lives have little or no affect on their political 
behavior we shall miss the opportunity to deepen and enrich our 
explanations to stretch our models and methods And stretching 
our methods would also have salutary consequences for our con¬ 
cepts and modi Is If we begin to look ( literally, look, not just read) 
at politics, via observation of natural settings and the use of TV 
tape or film, it seems overwhelmingly likely that we will see new 
things and will thus require new concepts and new models as well 
as gieater conceptual rigor in the application of our present formu¬ 
lations Each suggested expansion m conceptual and methodologi¬ 
cal rigor should bring us closer to studying political actions when 
and where they happen, thereby extending the relevance of our 
efforts Each attempt to study the richness of people’s actual po¬ 
litical behaviors and motivations should encourage us to observe 
and explain that richness more rigorously 

To be sure these expansions will bring new problems As we 
begin to study men and women more closely, questions about the 
right of privacy and other ethical issues concerning our research are 
hkelv to emerge more sharply As our explanations improve, moral 
questions concerning the dissemination of our findings will grow, 
else out findings might lead only to increased capability for narrow 
control of human behavior But such problems are the inevitable 
price of an improving, developing discipline, we can avoid such 
controversv only at cost of stagnantly reiterating the already fam¬ 
iliar 

In sum, what seems called for is something of a new kind of politi¬ 
cal science a thoroughly interdisciplinary study of politics which 
deals more effectively xvith the relationships between political be¬ 
havior and the other fundamental conditions of the human expe¬ 
rience By studying the politics of everyday life, and of the life- 
cycle, via multimethod researches which link present techniques to 
new laboratory and field methods, we can achieve a more relevant 
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and rigorous political science. It could be at once a more basic and 
more applied discipline It could be more basic by allowing us to 
explain political phenomena more powerfully, and more compre¬ 
hensively It could be a more applied science m that more power¬ 
ful and more comprehensive explanations can suggest new choice- 
points and guidelines whereby people can participate effectively in 
political processes 

These opportunities to develop better explanations of human 
political phenomena, to facilitate better utilization of such explana¬ 
tions, and to add to the diversity and excitement of our discipline 
seem too great to be missed 
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a Theory of 
Political 
Mobilization 


David R Cameron 


Karl Deutsch has defined social mobilization as a process m which 
"old social, economic, and psychological commitments are eroded 
or broken and people become available for new patterns of social¬ 
ization and behavior This uprooting and erosion occurs, Deutsch 
suggests, with urbanization, commercialization, and industrialization 
fie views these changes as the necessary prior conditions for politi¬ 
cal mobilization, which involves the induction of the socially up¬ 
rooted into stable, new patterns of behavior and commitment 
Among the most important results of the process of political mobil¬ 
ization are the increases in the number and membership of political 
and quasi-political organizations, in the scope and exercise of the 
franchise, and in the policy role and policy impact of the national 
government 

Several major inadequacies in this conception of political mobiliz- 

• I would like to thank Samuel H Bames, Stefanie H Cameron, and Rich¬ 
ard I Hofferbert of the University of Michigan for many helpful comments and 
suggestions 

1 “Social Mobilization and Political Development,” American Political Science 
Review, 55 (September 1961), 494 For earlier statements of the concept of 
mobilization see Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication (2d ed , 
Cambridge, Mass MIT Press, 1966) 
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ation must be resolved if it is to retain any analytical or theoretical 
utility These problems are not unique to Deutsch and, indeed, 
arise in the work of virtually all who use the concept Nevertheless, 
the Deutschian view is a necessary starting point, largely because 
it has been accepted as the standard framework for research on 
mobilization Three problems in the conventional view of mobiliza¬ 
tion will be considered in this article (1) the failure to explain the 
process of mobilization, that is, the process by which the socially 
available are inducted into new patterns of behavior, (2) the ten¬ 
dency to assume that mobilization is one of the most significant 
features of the larger process of change termed “modernization”, 
and (3) the assumption of social determinism, that is, that political 
mobilization is the result or end product of certain types of social 
cleavage and social change After a brief discussion of these prob¬ 
lems, three paired comparisons of cases of complex and large-scale 
political change will illustrate each problem in some detail and 
suggest the contours of an alternative theory of political mobiliza¬ 
tion Each of the six cases could be studied in far greater detail 
than is possible here However, the objective here is not the com¬ 
plete explanation of each case, but rather the synthesis of compar¬ 
able elements from a wide variety of cases of political mobilization 

The Three Problems Process, Modernization, Determinism 

Huntington has correctly placed the concept of political mobiliza¬ 
tion in the “social process family” of analysis 2 He argues that a 
major failure of all process analysis involves the inadequacy of the 
linkage between the social and political aspects of the changes be¬ 
ing described That is, “the relation between the 'macro' socio¬ 
economic changes and ‘macro’ political changes has to be mediated 
through ‘micro’ changes m the attitudes, values, and behavior of the 
individuals The explanation of the latter is the weak link in the 
causal chain which is assumed to exist in most social process anal¬ 
ysis Put in other words, most theories of change do not specify 
the manner in which “macro" change affects an individual’s be¬ 
havior Most conceptions of mobilization retain the passivity im¬ 
plicit in Deutsch’s model That is, the concern remains primarily 

' Samuel P Huntington applies this term to Deutsch in “The Change to 
Change,” Comparative Politics, 3 (April 1971), 309 

> Ibid , 310 
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to provide a catalog of the social changes, strains, and stresses which 
uproot individuals The assumption that such changes do in fact 
“uproot” individuals is accepted without evidence, in much the same 
way that the subsequent stage of induction is assumed to follow 
inevitably 

One way of getting to the heart of the mobilization process is to 
focus on this subsequent stage The traditional view of mobiliza¬ 
tion conceives induction as passive and inevitable Little attention, 
if anv, is given to the organization or behavioral pattern into which 
an individual is inducted Yet it is obvious that induction is im¬ 
possible without the existence of an organization which is seeking 
new members Likewise it is plausible that the extent of induction 
mav be affected bv the organization itself Through its recruitment 
policies, its promotional drives, and its ability to create a favorable 
image of itself, to espouse m its rhetoric solutions for current ex¬ 
igencies, and to adapt its organization to the existing social infra¬ 
structure. a new political movement may either succeed or fail in 
attracting new members 

To the extent that mobilization, insofar as it involves induction, 
depends on the activities of the new organizations, the traditional, 
passive, and socially determined view of the process is simply in¬ 
adequate Instead, it becomes necessary to consider the impact of 
the organization as an agent of mobilization In particular, it be¬ 
comes necessary to analyze how the mobilizing agent, in most cases 
a political party, induces individuals to adopt new patterns of be¬ 
havior and commitment, thereby contributing to the erosion of the 
prior patterns of behavior and commitment How the mobilizing 
agent changes the set of positive and negative political references 
in individuals through its self-promotional activities thus becomes 
the critical question which any explanation of political mobilization 
must address While the problem has been virtually unexplored by 
most students of political mobilization, at least two factors would 
seem relevant to the process as reformulated here (1) the extent 
to which the mobilizing agent adapts its ideology to articulate and 
give meaning, via a set of political references, to local discontent, 
and (2) the extent to which the mobilizing agent appropriates to 
its benefit the resources of local society by penetrating and adapting 
to its purposes the organization infrastructure already existing in 
society 

The second major problem inherent m most treatments of political 
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mobilization is the assumption that mobilization is one aspect of a 
larger process of modernization This problem is explicit in Deutsch’s 
work, where it is argued that all the changes—both political and 
social—are indicators of a single underlying process of moderniza¬ 
tion 4 The linkage of mobilization and modernization has existed in 
all the approaches used to describe and explain modernization, 
whether they be Apter’s system-functionalism, 5 * Lerner’s social de¬ 
velopment model, 0 Rokkan’s comparative historical analysis of the 
critical junctures in nation-building, 7 or Huntington’s attempts to 
explain political decay and instability s Apter, for example, sug¬ 
gests that the mobilization system, characterized by a party of soli¬ 
darity, is the optimal type of political system for nations in transit 
between tradition and industrialization Lernor has viewed mobil¬ 
ization in a more conventional sense as the increase in participation 
—for example, voting turnout—which results from social changes 
like urbanization, literacy growth, and media diffusion Rokkan 
has concentrated on the growth and structuring of mass politics, in 
part because he views the processes of electoral mobilization and 
the organizational development of parties as two major aspects of 
nation-building and national political integration Huntington 
claims to have rid himself of the development-modernization bias 
by changing the name of his ratio of social mobilization divided by 
the product of economic development, mobility opportunities, and 
institutionalization from political decay (or development, depend¬ 
ing on the size of the ratio) to political instability (or stability) 
However, the underlying conceptual framework which links mod¬ 
ernization to mobilization remains intact Political development or 
stability, as he would have it, depends upon the availability of politi¬ 
cal organization, like parties, through which participation can be 
channeled 

Political modernization has been defined in a variety of ways, 

4 Deutsch, "Social Mobilization,” 493-495 

6 David E Apter, The Politics of Modernization (Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1965) 

•Daniel Lemer, The Passing of Traditional Society (New York The Free 
Press, 1958) 

7 Stein Rokkan, "Nation-Building, Cleavage Formation and the Structuring 
of Mass Politics," in Citizens Elections Parties, ed Rokkan (Oslo, Norway 
Universitetsforlaget, 1970), 72-144 

• Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies (New Haven, Conn 
Yale University Press, 1968) 
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but one central element m most definitions involves the concept of 
political integration Welch, for example, has argued that two of 
the system characteristics most widely associated with moderniza¬ 
tion are national centralization and the growth of participation in, 
and identification with, the national political system 9 Both aspects 
are closely associated with political integration The first is struc¬ 
tural and involves, among other things, the growth in the share and 
scope of decisional authority of central policy elites as compared to 
other policy-makers in the nation Thus, for example, the increase 
in the relative importance of central government expenditures, the 
widening role of the central government in a variety of policy arenas, 
as well as the proliferation of the central bureaucracy and the pen¬ 
etration by this bureaucracy of a nation’s territorial peripheries are 
attributes of political modernization which involve the integration 
of the policy-making system of a nation 

Welch’s second point involves a more conventional interpretation 
of political integration, particularly since it carries with it certain 
normative implications about the legitimacy of the system Such 
functions are included as the following the establishment of a 
national identity, the development of the nation as the central frame 
of political reference for elites and masses, the growth of cross-local 
political networks and organizations, the acceptance of certain 
norms and institutions of political action, and finally the develop¬ 
ment of normative political solidarity within the territorial boun¬ 
daries of the state 

If it is true, then, that, as Huntington says, political moderniza¬ 
tion “means national integration,” 11 ’ it is also true that for manv 
scholars national integration means political mobilization In other 
words, it is through its relationship as a cause and component of 
political integration that mobilization has become closely associated 
with the concept of modernization One finds a clear linkage be¬ 
tween mobilization and national integration in NcttI, who states that 
mobilization “creates or develops the strength of the polity This 
linkage is even more clearly defined by those who stress the or¬ 
ganizational prerequisites of "modem” society According to Hunt- 

* Claude E Welch, “The Comparative Study of Political Modernization,” in 
Political Modernization, ed Welch (Belmont, Calif Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, Inc, 1967), 1-17 

10 Political Order, 34 

11 J Peter Nett], Political Mobilization A Sociological Analysis of Methods 
and Concepts (London Faber and Faber, 1967), 110 
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ington, for example, “In modernizing society “building the state’ 
means in part the creation of an effective bureaucracy, but more 
importantly, the establishment of an effective party system capable 
of structuring the participation of new groups in politics”'* In a 
similar vein, Weiner writes that the integration of center and periph¬ 
ery, elites and masses, nation and primordial groups depends to a 
large degree on an “organizational revolution” involving the devel¬ 
opment of parties, unions, and caste and tribal associations 11 Like¬ 
wise, in his concern with explaining the modernization of European 
polities, and specifically Norway, Rokkan has closely linked mobiliza¬ 
tion (which he defines as the organizational penetration by parties) 
and modernization, defined as national integration For example, in 
his research on the mobilization of the southwestern and northern 
peripheries of Norway Rokkan has suggested that mobilization is 
responsible for “bringing about a steady increase in the proportion 
of the territorial population standing in direct immediate communi¬ 
cation with the central authorities” 14 

While electoral mobilization, or turnout, has been one important 
indicator of this process, much of the detailed work in the research 
has focused on the organizational penetration, the "local entrench¬ 
ment of party organization ” 11 Finally, Eisenstadt argues for the 
widely accepted view that mobilization and modernization are 
closely associated The development, he declares, of “frameworks 
of common continuous activity and organization, such as political 
parties, or other organizations which perform similar functions of 
mobilization of support and interpretation of different political de¬ 
mands may be seen as the focus of the process of political 
modernization 

As plausible as the linkage between mobilization and moderniza- 

12 Political Order, 401 

13 Myron Weiner, "Political Integration and Political Development," in 
Political Modernization, ed Welch, 164 

14 “Mass Suffrage, Secret Voting and Political Participation,” in Political 
Sociology, ed Lewis A Coser (New York Hurper & Row, Harper Torchbooks, 
1967), 101-131 

Rokkan, “Electoral Mobilization, Partv Competibon and National Integra¬ 
tion,” in Political Parties and Political Development, ed Joseph LaPalombara 
and Myron Weiner (Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1966). 241- 
265 

16 S N Eisenstadt, “Initial Institutional Patterns of Political Modernization,’ 
n Political Modernization, 251 
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tion seems to be, nothing inherent in the concept of mobilization 
suggests either modernization, integration, development, and stabil¬ 
ity on one hand, or inertia, disintegration, decay, and instability on 
the other In other words, mobilization may be conceived as a 
change process relatively free of the various “end-state biases" as¬ 
sociated with modernization While mobilization has generally 
been viewed as part of a large process of social, political, and norm¬ 
ative transformation known as national integration, it may m fact 
represent the resistance of various groups to these transformations 
Indeed, as portions of Rokkan’s work indicate, mobilization may 
occur which is defensive, characterized by the development of or¬ 
ganizational support for parties and groups that resist the spread of 
tlie central administration into the terntonal penphenes, that resist 
the increasing role of the national government m public policy, and 
resist identification with the national polity through the creation or 
resurrection of regional cultural identifications In fact, it will be 
suggested at a later point that this type of defensive resistance by a 
periphery against the center may be characteristic of that mobiliza¬ 
tion which is associated with processes of nation-building That is, 
periods of intensive nation-building may, ironically, give rise to 
political conflicts pitting the central policv elites against groups 
which have newlv mobilized and which attain their cohesion by 
regional and cultural identifications 

The third major problem found in much of the work on political 
mobilization involves the imputed social determinism of the process 
Following Deutsch’s lead, most writers see mobilization as the re¬ 
sult of certain prior social changes Whether these changes are 
viewed as positive and placed in some framework of modernization 
theory, or whether they are viewed as dysfunctions and strains and 
placed in some framework of conflict theory, the common assump¬ 
tion is that whatever happens politically is dependent upon, and the 
result of, social changes 17 This assumption has, of course, been 
reinforced bv the very wide acceptance of the mput-conversion- 
output paradigm which, for all intents and purposes, treats all mat¬ 
ters political as dependent variables The assumption has a proud 
heritage in Marxian political sociology and has been reflected, m 

17 On conflict theories of social change, see Coser, The functions of Social 
Conflict (London Colhet-Macmdlan, Ltd , The Free Press of Glencoe, 1956) 
and Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict fn Industrial Society (Stanford, 
Calif Stanford University Press, 1959) 
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varying degrees, in one of the more important recent efforts at con¬ 
ceptualization of mobilization and development processes in a com¬ 
parative framework 18 

In spite of the attraction of such “macro-sociological” explana¬ 
tions, this concept of political mobilization as socially determined is 
partially responsible for the two weaknesses mentioned above—the 
failure to explain the induction process itself, and the assumption 
that mobilization is an integral part of total system modernization 
However, if it is true that the induction process depends to a large 
extent on self-promotional activities of the mobilizing agent, and 
that the direction of the mobilization effort in a political sehse de¬ 
pends on the political meaning given to certain decisions of national 
policy, then it is quite obvious that one cannot simply consider 
social changes, strains, and cleavages as explanations of mobiliza¬ 
tion Rather, one must deal with the way in which social phenom¬ 
ena are translated into political phenomena Social changes and 
conflicts may be important for politics onlv when they become de¬ 
fined as politically important, that is, when they receive negative 
and positive references in the political system The major focus 
around which these references form involves the central policy¬ 
making elite The policy arena provides the context within which 
political conflict occurs—conflict which may involve the. composition 
and/or decisions of the policy elites It is, we would suggest, the 
degree to which policies are perceived to be unresponsive to needs 
—the degree to which they create or maintain perceptions of rela¬ 
tive deprivation—which provides the spark for mobilization efforts 
In other words, it is in the context of public policy that social 
changes and cleavages are “translated” into political cleavages and 
give rise to mobilizations Some social changes and cleavages are 
so translated, many are not It is easy to assume that social change 
results in political mobilization and ignore the manner by which the 
policy process gives political salience to some, though not all, con¬ 
siderations of social change and cleavage Social change per se has 
no political meaning and no political impact It is defined in politi¬ 
cal terms through the policy process and it is this process—or rather 
the differing perceptions and evaluations of this process—which 
gives rise to political mobilization Thus political mobilization, far 
from bculg socially determined, may in fact be largely socially un- 

18 See Barnngton Moore, Jr, Social Origins of Dictatorship and Dtmocracy 
(Boston, Mass Beacon Press Inc , 1966) 
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determined, and may depend instead on the patterns of public 
policy-making 

The three fundamental weaknesses in the conventional view of 
political mobilization and the utility of the alternative posed here 
can be demonstrated bv drawing on particular phases of several 
cases of large-scale political mobilization These examples share 
much m common, just as the alternatives suggested here comple¬ 
ment each other and overlap to some degree Thus it should be 
emphasized that they are used only to demonstrate each of the 
three weaknesses and alternatives The inference should not be 
drawn, m other words, that the alternative view applies only to 
those cases through which it is demonstrated, nor that the particular 
cases could not have been used to illustrate other aspects of the 
mobilization process The three paired comparisons attempt only 
to give special focus to each of the alternative views suggested 
above Two cases of large-scale political mobilization—the coming 
to power of the Nationalsozmhsttsche Deutsche Arheiterpartei 
(NSDAP) in Weimar, Germany, between 1928 and 1933, and the 
coming to power of the Communist Party of China (CCP) between 
1937 and 1949—suggest the critical role of the organizational activi¬ 
ties of the mobilizing agent In order to suggest that mobilization 
need not mean modernization (defined as nation-building), two 
cases which are generally associated with the extension of the fran¬ 
chise in the nineteenth century are used to suggest that it may in¬ 
stead produce resistance of peripheries to the policies of the na¬ 
tional government The two cases involve the mobilization of terri¬ 
torial peripheries in Norway and the United States—the South and 
West of Norway between 1875 and 1900, and the South and West 
of the United States in the 1825-50 period In order to suggest that 
mobilization is not simply socially determined but, rather, the result 
of policy conflict and, in particular, of perceptions of relative de¬ 
privation vis-a-vis national policy, contemporary Dutch and Belgian 
politics are considered These two cases, generally characterized 
by a high degree of social cleavage and social mobilization, exhibit 
the important role of public policy decisions and the policy context 
in general in politicizing certain social structural attributes 

The Political Mobilization Process 
Induction and Organizational Penetration 

Clifford Geertz has described, in terms similar to those used by 
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Deutsch, the “integrative revolution” as “the aggregation of inde¬ 
pendently defined, specifically outlined traditional primordial groups 
into more diffuse units whose implicit frame of reference is not the 
local scene, but the nation ” 10 He goes on to say that “on the self¬ 
perception side how this reconstruction of the system of primor¬ 
dial affiliation takes place, the stages through which it passes, the 
forces that advance or retard it, the transformation in personality 
structure it involves, all remain largely unknown ” 20 It is this devel¬ 
opment at the “micro" level which is crucial in the process by 
which individuals change group memberships, nonmembership ref¬ 
erence groups, affiliations, and commitments In essence, the critical 
stage of mobilization would seem to involve reference groups Nettl 
states that 

ideally, the most fruitful way of measuring relative states of mobilization 
through time, or between different societies, would be by use of reference 
group theory The whole concept of mobilization is related to the 

notion of substantial changes in defining new referents for different sections of 
the population as well as to the success of an elite m forcing acceptance of 
its new reference groups 21 

In his reformulation of the mass society model of political mobil¬ 
ization, Maurice Pmard argues that the intermediate group structure 
provides negative and positive references which may act as either 
restraining or mobilizing stimuli 22 In particular, he suggests that 
these references to political elites may change under conditions of 
strain and that the intermediate structures provide the communica¬ 
tions networks through which the changed references are diffused 
The critical question, of course, is how are the references changed 
to the advantage of one political movement rather than another'* 

The importance of the mobilizing agent in changing the political 
onentations of group references, thereby facilitating the actual 
induction into organizational membership, is demonstrated by a 
consideration of the mobilization efforts of the NSDAP m Germany 
and the CCP m China It should be noted that most conventional 
interpretations of these mobilizations ignore or seriously under- 


10 “The Integrative Revolution Pnmordial Sentiment and Civil Politics in 
the New States,” in Political Modernization, ed Welch, 184 
*"Ibid, 186 

21 Political Mobilization, 32 

22 The Rise of a Third Party A Study in Crisis Politics (Englewood Cliffs, 
N J Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1971) 
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estimate the role of the mobilizing agent in favor of a variety of 
social conditions, stresses, and strains For example, many analyses 
of the CCP’s rise to powc r view the peasantry as inert and anomic, 
not susceptible to CCP appeals, and capable of mobilization only 
when the sustained “dysfunction" of internal civil war was increased 
bv the Japanese invasion 23 Thus, the rise of the CCP is seen as the 
product of certain types of system strain—national rather than 
social—and the ultimate success of the CCP is, according to this 
view, the result of its ability to utilize the appeals of nationalism 
instead of those of communism Similarly, most explanations of the 
growth in support for the NSDAP rest very heavily on sociological 
factors to the neglect of those which involve the mobilization ac¬ 
tivities of the partv One finds much of the debate over the bases 
of NSDAP support involved with the question of the extent of 
partv support from middle-class voters, with some going so far as 
to suggest that certain social groups have an inherent susceptibility 
to fascist appeals 2< 

The fundamental weakness of such interpretations is their failure 
to examine the instrumental role of the partv itself m the mobiliza¬ 
tion efforts Yet the historical record shows considerable evidence 
that it was the action of the party in each case, rather than the 
social stiains per se, which laid the basis for the party’s success 
For example, the conventional interpretations of the CCP rise to 
power generally do not recognize the fact that the CCP’s appeal 
carried a stmng nationalist orientation in the preinvasion period, 
which was marked by failure culminating in the Long March of 
1934-36 Likewise, such a view ignores the marked success of the 
CCP in the 1945-49 period m spite of the removal of the Japanese 
‘ dysfunction ” 

The conventional interpretations tail to recognize the fact that 
partv activities exert an independent effect on the course and ulti¬ 
mate success or failure of any mobilization effort For this reason, 
little attention is paid to the strategics and tactics of mobilization, 
and still less to changes in these strategies over time Yet, accord- 

21 See Moore, S octal Origins, Chalmers Johnson, Peasant Nationalism and 
Communist Power (Stanford, Calif Stanford University Press, 1963), and 
Johnson, Revolution and the Social System (Stanford, Calif Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1964) 

21 See Seymour M Lipset, Political Man (Garden City, N Y Doubleday & 
Co, Inc, Anchor Books, 1963), 138-151 
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ing to Franz Schurmann, the strategies of mobilization varied con¬ 
siderably through time as the party learned how to penetrate the 
local peasant social structure with its organization, and as it learned 
how to modify its ideology to meet the needs of its organization 2 ' 

After the Kuomintang turned on the CCP m 1927 and decimated 
the latter’s urban bases of support, it became obvious that the party 
would have to demand support from peasants, and accordingly a 
doctrine of protracted warfare was developed which placed primary 
emphasis on the relationship of the party-army to the peasantry 
Just as it became obvious that the party would require logistical, 
intelligence, and manpower support, so too it became obviohs that 
such support would not be immediately forthcoming from a peasant¬ 
ry which was hedging its bets about whether the CCP or the KMT 
would emerge victorious Thus the CCP undertook a radical 
mobilization effort during the Kiangsi period of 1927-34 It was 
marked by the creation of land-reform programs and the imposition 
of peasant soviets as a new form of local government as well as by 
the attempt to reorganize, through collectivization, the existing 
production units 

In the wake of subsequent losses to the KMT, which benefited 
from the discontent created by the CCP tactics, the party-armv 
was forced to retreat, and in its Yenan refuge it gradually evolved 
a fundamentally different strategy for the mobilization of the peas¬ 
antry It was this new strategy which enabled the CCP to rebuild 
its armies, to consolidate and then to expand its control over terri¬ 
tory The process laid the groundwork for the CCP’s quick victory 
over the KMT m the 1946-49 civil war The fundamental change 
in strategy in the Yenan period involved a deradicalization of the 
CCP program Thus, for example, land reform was largely aban¬ 
doned So was collectivization, the latter being replaced bv the use 
of small mutual-aid co-operatives often based on kinship groups in 
the natural (as opposed to the administrative) villages As Schur- 
mann notes, this change reflects 

the lessons the Communists learned from the failures of the Kiangsi period 
Organization cannot simply be imposed onto the population from above, it 
must be woven into the existing fabric, and the power of the Party must be 
used gradually to transform that organization mta something larger, the natural 
village and not the administrative village must be made the unit of cooperation 

25 Ideology and Organization in Communist China (Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1968) 
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To strike roots m the villages, the village had to be penetrated It was 
not enough to form guerrilla units which drew strength from the villages 
Organization had to be created within the village itself, indissolubly linked 
to the village 20 

The result of the adoption of this strategy of mobilization was 
the transformation of the traditional structures of local society Old 
structures performed now functions—in fact revolutionary functions 
—as in the case of the mutual-aid teams which often "became 
identical with units of the people’s militia, that is, the local guer¬ 
rillas of the revolutionary base areas The peasant became a soldier 
and vice versa ”- T 

The great lesson learned in this period was that the success of 
mobilization depends upon the creation of an infrastructure of po¬ 
litical organization at the local level Equally important, the CCP 
learned to adapt its ideology to the existing situation Thus, when 
it was necessary, m Yenan, to utilize the existing social structure 
as the basis of partv-army organization, the early radicalism and 
emphasis on land reform and the class warfare of rich and poor 
peasants gave way to an acceptance of traditional village social and 
political structure On the other hand, when it became necessary 
to cariy out a complete mobilization and a full militarization of the 
villages in the 1946-49 civil war, implying a break with the tradi¬ 
tional socio-political authority structure of the village, ideology once 
again became radicalized, stressing, for example, not only land re¬ 
form but also the class conflict between the rich peasants who dom¬ 
inated the traditional village and the poor peasants from which 
the bulk of the local party cadre was drawn 

In contrast to the view that mobilization is the product of social 
forces and strains, the Chinese experience suggests that the induction 
process is not automatic and that the success or failure of induction 
depends to a large extent on the mobilizing agent's tactics Social 
and structural change and strain, even on a very large scale, may 
have only a minimal effect in and of themselves, and may, in fact, 
work to increase traditional patterns of behavior and inertia, there¬ 
by making mobilization more difficult 

These general conclusions also emerge from a brief consideration 
of the mobilization of NSDAP support in Germany between 1928, 
when the party obtained 2 6 percent of the vote, and 1933 when, 

2 « Ibid , 423, 426 
21 Ibid, 425 
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after Hitler had come to power, the party received 43 9 percent of 
the vote 28 While some descriptions of the growth in party support 
have more validity than others, nearly all suffer from an over¬ 
emphasis on the sociological bases of voting at the expense of the 
political bases of discontent, for example, immobilism and the lack 
of legitimacy accorded Weimar by elites More importantly, most 
descriptions of the growth in NSDAP support fail to specify the 
important role of the party itself in its role of self-promotional 
agent 

Theodore Abel has argued persuasively that the discontent arising 
from economic depression and insecurity and from political un- 
mobihsm in Weimar were perhaps necessary but certainly not suffi- 

28 The definitive work is Karl Dietrich Bracher, The Cerman Dictatorship 
(New York Frederick A Praeger, Inc, 1970) For empirical analvsis of this 
mohilization see in addition to Lipset, Political Man, also Reinhard Bendix, 
"Social Stratification and Political Power,’’ in Class, Status and Power, ed 
Bendix and Lipset (Glencoe, Ill Free Press of Glencoe, 1953), 596-6(9 
and Philip E Converse, "The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” in 
Ideology and Discontent, ed Apter (New York Free Press, 1964), 206-261 
The Bendix-Converse < ontention is supported by the large increase between 
May 1928 and March 1933 in the number of persons voting (8 5 million, of 
which 5 2 million represented previous nonvoters and 3 3 million represented 
new voters) During this period the NSDAP vote grew from 800,000 ( 2 6 r /r ) 
to 17,300,000 (43 9%) Lipset, Political Man, disputed the suggestion that 
nonvoters and new entrants provided the initial basis of support, and based 
this on a rank-order correlation for the 35 national voting districts of - 20 
between turnout increase and NSDAP increase in 1928-30 More recently 
Karl O’Lessker, "Who Voted for Hitler? A New Look at the Class Basis of 
Nanism,” American Journal of Sociology, 74 (July 1968), 63-69, correlated 
at the voting district level (N = 35) change rates of part> support and turn¬ 
out tor the 1928-33 period His analysis suggests that the turnout increase 
and DNVP erosion were the two major factors contributing to the Nans’ gains 
In "Commentary and Debate,” American Journal of Sociology, 74 (Mav 1969), 
732-735, Allan Schnaiberg disputes O'Lessker’s use of statistics and finds the 
DNVP erosion more important than the turnout increase Stefanie Hecht 
Cameron, "Nazi Ascendancy and the Weimar Party System” (unpublished 
paper, University of Michigan, 1972), analyzes the growth of NSDAP support 
in 1928-33 with data on the 78 administrative districts which are subdivisions 
of the 35 voting districts It suggests that turnout was not strongly related to 
NSDAP increases until March 1933, after Hitler had taken poweT DNVP 
erosions were more related to Nazi growth than any other Party in the early 
(1928-30) period, although there may have been substantial gams from the 
middle class DVP and from the SPD Erosion was uniform across all parties 
between 1930 and 1932 The greatest resistance to the Nazi surge occurred 
in the two parties with strong social infrastructures—the Zentrum and the KPD 
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cient conditions for the development of the Hitler movement. He 
v rites 

The dynamic elements are the activities of individuals who on the basis of an 
issue and an ideology engage in propaganda and organization for the purpose 
of winning the support of the community and in quest of power For the 
initiation, growth, and successful termination of the action, however, the activi¬ 
ties of a promotion group and its leaders are primarily responsible Applied to 
the Hitler movement, this means that it is wrong to account for its success in 
terms of unemployment, Versailles, etc The spread of the Nazi movement 
depended largely on adequate promotion the way in which it presented 
the issue, made the ideology attractive, and manipulated the technique of 
propaganda and organization 29 

As Rudolf Heberle suggested in his study of Schleswig-Holstein, 
tlie NSDAP leceived farmers’ votes not because of some inherent 
predisposition or set of social conditions unique to that occupational 
group but rather for the simpler and more political reason that “the 
National Socialist party appeared to pursue their interests with 
more determination than any other party This pursuit was 

conduct! d with a high degree of intensity, “as if a crucial election 
were being held every dav of the year,” and involved the manipula¬ 
tion of both ideology and organization 11 The ideology was shaped 
to the needs of the smallholder and articulated the agrarian dis¬ 
content with economic and political system of Weimar in the late 
1920s Through ideology heavily imbued with populist overtones, 
such everyday problems as price declines and property seizures 
were transformed into political svmbols Maurice Pinard’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Ralhemrnt des Creditistes (Social Credit) of Quebec is 
appropriate “Social Credit mav be a party the basic tenets of which 
place it squarely on the right but it was also m Quebec a pro¬ 
test movement with strong populist orientations and a platform 
stressing immediate economic redress for the lower classes ”” 

The impact of this quasi-ideology varied It was most effective 

29 Theodore Abel, Why Hitler Came Into Power (New York Prentice-Hall, 
Inc , 1938), 123, 350-351 

30 r rom Democracy to Nazism (Baton Rouge Louisiana State University 
Press, 1915), 75-76 

31 Pinard, The Rise, 94-95 See, also, William Allen, The Nazi Seizure of 
Power (Chicago Quadrangle Books, Inc, 1965), for a discussion of the 
feverish activity in the city of Thalburg 

32 The Rue, 97 For an elaboration of the lower-class basis of support for 
the Criditistes, see John Meisel, Working Papers on Canadian Politics (Mon¬ 
treal McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1973), 7, 50-51 
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in those areas which lacked a strong socio-political organizational 
infrastructure Where both class and partisan organizations were 
weak, a new party could exercise its promotional skills with a rela¬ 
tively high degree of success Thus, the NSDAP was most success¬ 
ful in rural areas such as the Geest of Schleswig-Holstein, where a 
low degree of social stratification and dominance of smallholders 
muted any class polarization and produced massive support for a 
single party based on traditionalist appeals ” Yet, as Heberle 
notes, because the Deutsch-Nationale Volkspartei (DNVP) was, on 
the elite level, the party of the rural aristocracy and the urban in¬ 
dustrial bourgeoisie, the support it received from the smallholding 
peasantry was inherently unstable and susceptible to massive 
erosion 

The propensity of voters in such areas to “follow the first available 
political movement” was further increased by the party’s self- 
promotional activities on the local level 14 Activities such as the 
organization of meetings and village associations to prevent the 
forced sales of property transformed the party into a reference group 
which was evaluated positively and seen as the only effective de¬ 
fender of the interests of the fanners and lower-middle classes of 
the villages This transformation was aided bv the utilization of 
existing social organizations As was the case with the CCP, the 
NSDAP founded its success in such areas on the penetration of local 
socictv from within and on the use of traditional social organizations 
as the vehicles of party organization Thus, for example, as Heberle 
suggests, the NSDAP appropriated to its purposes the Bauernburui, 
the farmers’ union, and used this organization as a local-level 
communications network 

Political Mobilization, Modernization, and Nation-Building 

It is perhaps ironical that as the concern with modernization po¬ 
litical integration, and nation-building has begun to shift from the 
new nations to the older ones of Europe and the Americas the as¬ 
sumed link between mobilization and modernization—a major stum- 

31 Similarly, the Social Credit parts' flashed to its greatest successes in those 
areas of rural Quebec marked by a relatively low degree of stratification and 
thus lacking strong class-related organizations and characterized bv a condition 
of majority party, that is. Liberal, dominance and a weak or non-existent Con¬ 
servative party organization 

34 Pinard The Rise, 97 
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bling point in the developmental literature—has remained largely 
unquestioned In fact, if anything, it has become even more ex¬ 
plicitly accepted as theories of development have come to emphasize 
the electoral process Particularly in the descriptions of enfranchise¬ 
ment and the development of party systems has this linkage been 
most obvious The purpose of this section is to reconsider briefly 
two of the most documented studies of electoral mobilization in the 
nineteenth century We will attempt to suggest that what has most 
often been interpreted as a crucial stage in the modernization and 
political integration of the Norwegian and American polities repre¬ 
sented instead a resistance against the national government and that 
this resistance hindered rather than aided the process of national 
integration In this reassessment, a major purpose is the application 
of Stein Rokkan’s insights about the defensive nature of the mobil¬ 
ization of peripheries to the American case 

Rokkan’s study of the mobilization of the South and West in Nor- 
wav in the last third of the nineteenth century has been quite ex¬ 
plicitly framed m terms of modernization and nation-building The 
organizational penetration of the South and the West (and, later, 
the North) becomes, for Rokkan, the crucial variable in the process 
of mobilization, and electoral mobilization is viewed as one result 
of this organizational penetration There is a certain validity in the 
link with modernization, because the mobilization was earned out 
bv the Venstre (Left) which wished to end the domination of the 
Norwegian legislature bv the Conservative Party of the officials and 
Oslo bourgeoisie Indeed, if national independence is assumed to 
be a fundamental aspect of nation-building, then surely this mobil¬ 
ization can be linked to the process of nation-building, for it was 
sparked by the assertion of pailiamentary authority over the Swed¬ 
ish king’s Cabinet and ultimately was capped by the attainment of 
independence in 1905 under the Venstre leader Chnstian Michelsen 
While it is thus valid to associate the process of enfranchisement 
and organizational penetration of parties into the peripheries and 
the resulting growth m electoral mobilization with the larger proc¬ 
ess of modernization, it is important to note that this judgment is 
retrospective As such, it may not accurately reflect either the con¬ 
tent or intent of the mobilization effort The mobilization of the 
newly enfranchised in the South and West may indeed represent 
some type of structural and normative integration of the national 
polity However, it is also true, as much of Rokkan’s work bnl- 
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hantly demonstrates, that this mobilization represented a resistance 
of a territorially and administratively peripheral region against the 
national policy-making elite as It was a resistance bred by the cen¬ 
tral administration’s policies, primarily in regard to taxation, which 
prompted this region to give a disproportionate degree of support 
to the Venstre rather than to the Conservatives The patterns of 
resistance to the center developing m this mobilization soon led to 
the politicization of issues which reinforced the region’s sense of 
cultural identity and uniqueness Thus, for example, the issues of 
moral opposition to the secular center became reflected in the trans¬ 
lation of teetotalism and Lutheran fundamentalism into enduring 
bases of political support in the region These issues resulted in a 
growing sense of regional identification A symbol of this identifi¬ 
cation was the adoption in towns and schools of the west of lands- 
mal—now known as Nynorsk—the standard rural language based 
on the “real” Norwegian dialects of the fjords and isolated farming 
villages Ironically, then, the end result of a mobilization which 
represents, m certain ways, the process of structural and normative 
integration associated with modernization, has been the growth and 
institutionalization in the party system of a cultural and political 
opposition to the center This opposition has remained politically 
salient to this day, as manifested by the strength of the Liberals 
(the present name of the old Venstre ) and its offshoots, the Chris¬ 
tian People’s and Agrarian Center parties, and, conversely, the weak¬ 
ness of the Labor and Conservative parties in the south and west 16 

The association of various aspects of electoral mobilization with 
a larger process of nation-building has characterized much of the 

35 For detailed analyses of the mobilization of the Norwegian peripheries see 
his, "Geography, Religion, and Social Class Cross-cutting Cleavages in Nor¬ 
wegian Politics,” in Party Systems and Voter Alignments, ed Lipset and Rok- 
kan (New York Free Press, 1967), 367-444, Rokkan and Henrv Valen, 
"Regional Contrasts in Norwegian Politics A Review of Data from Official 
Statistics and from Sample Surveys,” in Mass Politics Studies in Political 
Sociology, ed Erik Allardt and Rokkan (New York Free Press, 1970). 190- 
247, and Frank Aarebrot and Rokkan, “Nation-Building, Democratization and 
Mass Mobilization Initial Results of a Statistical Analysis of Norwegian Data" 
(paper presented at the UNESCO/ISSC/ECPR Workshop on Indicators of 
National Development, Lausanne, Switzerland, August 1971) 

38 For a discussion of contemporary Norwegian politics, see Converse and 
Valen, "Dimensions of Cleavage and Perceived Partv Distances in Norwegian 
Voting,’’ Scandinavian Political Studies, 6 (1971), 107-152, and Valen and 
Rokkan, “Conflict Structure and Mass Politics m a European Periphery Nor- 
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political history of the early nineteenth century m the United 
States 17 William Chambers, for example, has viewed the pre-Civil 
War period as the most important one for the development of the 
American party system because it was in this period that the parties 
developed as national organizations through which the socially heter¬ 
ogeneous new nation could achieve a sense of national identity The 
growth of political parties was important, he argues, because it pro¬ 
vided an institutional vehicle of cross-local elite communication, a 
channel through which democratic participation could be routimzed, 
and a means of creating mass support for the new national institu¬ 
tions, particularly the evolving national predominance of the presi- 
dencv " There is, m this and similar work, an evolutionary view of 
the development of party structures From the narrow elite com¬ 
munication networks of the 1790s, the state and countv organizations 
of the Republicans of the early 1800s developed, and then, with the 
growth of the Whig-Democrat two-party system of the 1840s, there 
evolved the multiple levels of party organization and the creation, 
in particular, of national eo-ordmatmg committees and conventions 
This development is taken to represent the nationalization of politi¬ 
cal forces, deriving primarily from the growing importance of the 
national political executive and the increased salience of presidential 
politics The remarkable increase in turnout from 26 5 percent m 
1824 to over 75 percent in the 1840s—the result of the “activity the 
Democrats and Whigs undertook to mobilize mass 'hoi polloi’ 
participation in politics” 19 —is taken as an indicator of the increasing 
identification with, and support for, the national polity 

In spite of the appeal of this view, the mobilization efforts which 


way,” in Comparative Electoral Behavior An Introduction, cd Richard Rose 
(New York Free Press), forthcoming 

J7 See William N Chambers, Political Parties in a New Nation The 
American Experience, 1776-1809 (New York Oxford University Press, 1961), 
Lipset, The First New Nation The United States in Historical and Compara¬ 
tive Perspective (Garden City, N Y Doubleday & Co, Anchor Books, 1967), 
Richard P McCormick, The Second American Party System Party Formation 
m the Jacksonian Era (Chapel Hill University of North Carolina Press, 
1966), and Roy F NichoLs, The Invention of the American Political Parties 
A Study of Political Improvisation (New York Free Press, 1967) 

38 Chambers, “Party Development and the American Mainstream," in The 
American Party System Stages of Political Development, ed Chambers and 
Walter D Burnham (New York Oxford University Press, 1967), 21. 

»»Ibid 
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occurred m pre-Civil War America may better be regarded as de¬ 
fense movements of peripheries against the national center than as 
steps in an evolutionary process of nation-building These mobil¬ 
ization efforts arose during certain periods of intense political con¬ 
flict over the composition and decisions of the national government 
and represented attempts to resist national policies by changing the 
composition of the policy-making elite For example, the earliest 
phase of mobilization—that which occurred in the 1796-1800 period 
—represented the crystallization of discontent over foreign policy, 
particularly the Jay Treaty, and over the economic policies of Ham¬ 
ilton 40 This mobilization was remarkably one-sided, involving only 
the Republicans and representing opposition to the Federalists who, 
since Jefferson’s departure from the Cabinet had ended the biparti¬ 
san tone of Washington’s government, controlled the national execu¬ 
tive The lines of opposition at this time do not coincide perfectly 
with a dimension of center-periphery cleavage, but they are clear 
enough to allow one to view the Republican mobilization as an op¬ 
position to the center It was, after all, the Federalists who had led, 
a decade earlier the successful move to centralize power and create 
a national political arena—who had, in other words, begun the proc¬ 
ess of nation-building And it was the opposition to this newly 
forming center on the part of agrarian smallholders and artisans that 
had given rise to the Democratic and Republican societies of the 
1790s, thus m turn providing the organizational infrastructure for 
the Jeffersonian Republicans 

The pattern of mobilization in opposition to the national center 
is evident m the later developments in the American party s\stem 
during the 1830s, 1840s, and 1850s Initially, during the 1828-36 
period, only the Jacksonian Democrats were involved Their effort 
began immediately after the decision of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to award the presidency to Adams in spite of Jackson’s 1824 
plurality The growth of massive support for Jackson m the South¬ 
west, as well as among smallholders in parts of the North, was char¬ 
acterized by an open hostility—with populist overtones—to the 
national political elite, particularly the New England-based core of 
National Republican support for Adams 

That the defensive mobilization of a periphery is not necessarih 
conducive to, or a facilitating agent for, political integration is per- 


40 See Chambers, Political Parties 
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haps best demonstrated bv the mobilizations which followed the 
Jacksonian Democrats’ successes of the 1830s The Whigs arose in 
the early 1830s, first in the Northeast, as a counter-mobilization to 
the Democrats But by 1840 they had developed considerable sup¬ 
port in the West and Southwest, largely by running Harrison from 
Indiana against Van Buren of New York The increased competi¬ 
tion between these political forces resulted m the development of 
organizational skills and tactics to arouse popular support on the 
local level Yet the easy assumption that the organizational devel¬ 
opment and high levels of voter turnout were indicative of a grow¬ 
ing sense of identification with the national polity ignores the fact 
that the underlying rationale for the Jacksonian and Whig mobiliza¬ 
tions were sectionalism The Whigs benefited from the perception 
among many voters that the West was being ignored by the Demo- 
cratic-controlled center, ]ust as the South and Southwest had earlier 
perceived the National Republican axis of Webster and Adams as 
unresponsive to their interests The strength of the Jacksonian 
Democrats and the Whigs in the South and West represented the 
mobilization of the two agranan peripheries of the nation But 
rather than integrating these peripheries into the national political 
system, these mobilizations only laid the organizational infrastruc¬ 
tures for the sectional polarization of the 1850s Thus, the Jack¬ 
sonian mobilization provided the organizational framework for the 
Democrats’ dominance of the South after the defection of southern 
Congressional Whigs because of their party’s opposition to the strict 
fugutive slave law contained in the Compromise of 1850'" Sim¬ 
ilarly, the Whig mobilization, which developed around Harrison’s 
candidacies of 1836 and 1840, laid the basis for the Republican par¬ 
ty m the West when it emerged in 1854 The Republicans—-drawing 
support from the smallholders and artisans who saw a threat to 
their economic well-being m the refusal of Congress to prevent the 
extension of slavery into Kansas and Nebraska—flashed onto the 
political scene with such an immediate success largely because they 
utilized the existing organizational infrastructure and local cadre of 
the Whig party 42 

41 On the Compromise of 1850 see Holman Hamilton, Prologue to Conflict 
The Crisis and Compromise of 1850 (New York W W Norton & Company, 
1964) 

4i The formative period of the Republican Party was marked by the develop¬ 
ment of fusion parries in the 1854 congressional elections combining anri- 
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The fact that the two mobilizations, first the Democrats and then 
the Whigs, facilitated the emergence of the sectionalism of the 1850s 
and. ultimately, the Civil War, is final evidence that mobilization 
need not result in nation-building and political integration The fact 
that these mobilizations, like those in Norway, represented the de¬ 
fense of peripheries against the policies and composition of the na¬ 
tional elite, and the fact that their legacy continues to be manifested 
in contemporary movements of regional defense against the policies 
of the center further diminishes the plausibility of the imputed 
linkage of mobilization and national integration 


Political Mobilization, Social Determinism, and Public Policy 

With the benefit of hindsight one can define certain sociological 
categories and cultural, territorial, and functional attributes com¬ 
mon to many of the individuals involved in mobilization The dan¬ 
ger with this retrospective creation of the criteria for inclusion in a 
mobilization effort is that these sociological correlates are, in many 
cases, perceived to be the causal factors m the mobilizations In 
other words, once one identifies certain common social bases, one 
may tend to assume that these were the important causal variables 
for the mobilization The fact that most of those who describe 
mobilization efforts assume a sociallv determined view of political 
movemi nts—that is, that mobilization is preceded by social change, 
conflict or cleavage—tends to legitimize this type of analysis and 
thus masks a fundamental circularity m the approach 

The previous discussion suggested an alternative view—that mo¬ 
bilizations arise out of particular policy contexts involving the de¬ 
cisions of national elites The impact of decisions such as the Jav 
Treaty, the 1824 deal in the House of Representatives, and the 1854 
Kansas-Nebraska Act tends to be most pronounced in certain areas 

Nebraska Whigs with Republicans in support of a platform similar to that of 
the Free Soil party of 1848, and the defection to the Republicans in 1855-56, 
particularly in New England, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, of Free Soil 
as well as more moderate Whigs for example, Lincoln W H Seward Salmon 
P Chase, and John Parker Hale See George H Mayer, The Republican 
Party 1854-1966 ( 2d ed , New York Oxford University Press, 1967), 23-88, 
Andrew W Crandall. The Early History of the Republican Party 1854-1856 
(Boston, Mass Richard G Badger, 1930), 9-61, and Enc Foner, Free Soil, 
Free Labor, Free Men The Ideology of the Republican Party Before the Civil 
War (New York Oxford University Press, 1970) 
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of the nation where the people believe they are discriminated 
against by national policy-making 

The important independent effect of public policy on political 
mobilization can be illustrated bv the recent history of the politics 
of two European nations which are generally charactenzed by a 
well developed and complex set of social cleavages Both Belgium 
and the Netherlands have been described as cases of segmented 
pluralism containing unusually well-bounded religious and class 
subcultures 41 As a result descriptions of the growth of the party 
systems m these two nations tend toward the social determimst 
view of political life, as reflected, for example, in the considerable 
attention given to the mix of social cleavage Yet a bnef consider¬ 
ation of electoral politics of the last decade suggests that if these 
cleavages have a peculiar salience for mass politics and if this 
salience changes over tune, the cause lies not in the nature of the 
cleavages per se but rather in the context of national government 
policy, that is both the processes and outcomes of policy-making 
One of the standard descriptions of Dutch society involves the 
concept of zuilen , or cohesive and distinct religious and social sub¬ 
cultures Catholics and orthodox Calvinists, the two most homo¬ 
geneously distinct groups in terms of social organization, together 
composed roughlv onlv 45 percent of the 1960 population In spite 
of this fact, the image of a segmented society is probably the single 
most widespread view of the Netherlands However, the subcul¬ 
tures have not existed since time immemorial, nor are they pre¬ 
destined to continue into the distant future It is true, of course, 
that since the seventeenth centurv and the oppressive rule by the 
latitudinanan Calvinist provinces of the commercialized Northwest 
over the predominantly agrarian and Catholic provinces of the 


13 See, for example Val R Lorwm, "Belgium Religion, Class, and Lan¬ 
guage in National Politics,” in Political Oppositions in Western Democracies, 
ed Robert A Dahl (New Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1966), 147- 
187, Lorwin, "Segmented Pluralism Ideological Cleavages and Political Co¬ 
hesion in the Smaller European Democracies,” Comparative Politics, 3 (Jan¬ 
uary 1971), 141-176, Hans Daalder, "The Netherlands Opposition in a 
Segmented Society,” in Political Oppositions, ed Dahl, 188-236, Arend Li)p- 
hart, The Politics of Accommodation Pluralism and Democracy in the Nether¬ 
lands (Berkeley University of California Press, 1968), Lijphart, “Typologies 
of Democratic Systems," Comparative Political Studies, 1 (Apnl 1968), 3-44, 
and Liiphart, “Consociational Democracy,” World Politics, 21 (January 1969), 
207-225 
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South, cleavages have existed between the religious and the secular¬ 
ized and between Catholics and Calvinists (as well as between 
orthodox and liberal Calvinists) However, it was not until after 
the elite policy conflicts generated by the attempts of the central 
nation-building Liberals to secularize education that the social infra¬ 
structures of the zmlen began to appear 44 In fact, the mobilization 
of the orthodox Calvinists m the 1870s and the subsequent formation 
of the Anti-Revolutionary Party in 1879 preceded the creation of the 
Gereformeerde church which is the basis of the orthodox Calvinist 
zwlen The Dutch Catholics, on the other hand, did not mobilize 
at this time, in large part because the policy disputes at the center 
pitted the secular, latitudmarian Calvinists against the more ortho¬ 
dox Calvinists (Thus, although they had participated in govern¬ 
ment since the 1880s the Catholics did not form a party outside 
Parliament until 1904') The sequence of events described here 
would suggest not only that political mobilization may be caused 
bv policy conflict, but that the mobilization may in tum be a cause 
rather than an effect of the organizational bases of social cleavage 
If so, there is no validity to the deterministic view that political 
mobilization is simply the result of social forces 

In spite of the strong bases in social organization of the religious 
and class cleavages, post-World War II Dutch electoral politics ex¬ 
hibited, until the late 1960s, few, if any. major new mobilization 
efforts Stability was the norm and a swing of more than two or 
three percentage points for anv party was unusual Several plaus¬ 
ible explanations mav account for the relatively low degree of mo¬ 
bilization The most important, however, would seem to involve the 
policy context Lqphart characterizes the Dutch policy process as 
consociational, implying a high degree of institutionalization of 
social cleavage particularly at the level of national policy formation 
The 'overarching cooperation at the elite level [having] the delib¬ 
erate aim of counteracting disintegrating tendencies in the system" 4 ' 
was marked bv cross-zm/en communication co-ordination, and 

44 Rokkan, in "Nation-Building,” stresses the continuing sulience for Euro¬ 
pean mass politics of the cleavage between elite coalitions which pitted the 
central nation builders against those of the cultural and religious peripheries 
He suggests that this center-periphery cleavage became politicized over the 
issue of control of education, an issue which seems to have been the cause of 
cleavage not only in France, which he cites, but also in Belgium and the 
Netherlands 

4 * Ltjphart, 'Typologies,” 21 
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compromise, all of which took place m secret, independent of the 
public—a contemporary manifestation of what Daalder has de¬ 
scribed as the tradition of elitism rooted in the pervasive power of 
local commercial oligarchs during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries 40 

Regardless of how well rooted in tradition are the decisional 
norms of consociationahsm, a more recent and more important basis 
was the successful resolution, more than 50 years ago, of the issues 
which gave rise to the Catholic and Socialist mobilizations of the 
1890-1920 period The Pactficatie of 1917 not only solved the edu¬ 
cational issue around which the religious cleavages had become 
politicized, but it established a norm for the equal distribution of 
state resources to all groups on a stnct proportional basis The 
norm in turn provided the basis for the complete satisfaction of 
Socialist demands for enfranchisement through the provision of uni¬ 
versal suffrage and complete proportional representation soon there¬ 
after Equally important was the set of norms regarding the de- 
eision-makmg process which was established by the Pactficatie 
Chief among these were the principles of all-party negotiation, in¬ 
cluding outside experts and technical specialists, conducted m secret 
and resulting in compromise solutions utilizing the concepts of 
equality and proportionality 

The Pactficatie thus resolved, at a relatively early time by the 
standards of neighboring countries such as France, Belgium, and 
Britain, the major crises confronting society and, at the same time, 
provided a model of successful conflict resolution for subsequent 
policy-making However, the question remains as to why the res¬ 
olution of the crises according to the norms of consociationahsm 
occurred In spite of the appeal of explanations based on a con¬ 
cept of “traditional political culture," the answer would seem to in¬ 
volve primarily the context of public policy, in particular, the real¬ 
ities of parliamentary and thus cabinet power Quite simply, be¬ 
cause no party could muster a majority by itself, coalition govern¬ 
ment became inevitable, and as a result a Dutch government would 
include either the several religious parties, as was the case between 
1918 and 1939, or one of the religious parties (usually the Catho¬ 
lics) and a secular party, as happened with the Socialist’s entry into 
government in 1939 and with their replacement by the Liberals in 
1958 as the secular coalition member Consociationahsm was, m 

" See “The Netherlands,” 216-220 
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other words, a normal and perhaps inevitable result of a pattern of 
multi-party coalitions which remained unchanged for long periods 
of time Thus, consociationalism and the resulting low level of 
political mobilization were caused not by the peculiar pattern of 
social cleavage and the elite’s deliberate response to the threatened 
impact of social cleavage To the contrary, it was caused by the 
policy context, defined rather broadly to include both structures 
(for example, multi-party coalition government) and the decisional 
outputs (for example, the Pacificatte) 

The low degree of mobilization characteristic of Dutch politics 
until the 1960s has become, to a large extent, a thing of the past as 
considerable declines occurred m recent elections in the support 
accorded the confessional parties, which formed the core of the 
consociational system since its inception These declines have been 
offset by the appearance of a variety of new parties, generally 
secular and moderately leftist in political orientation 47 While it is 
true that the recent changes reflect the diminution of the salience 
of the religious cleavage and, more precisely, the decline in religious 
practice, particularly among Catholics, it is also true that they de¬ 
rive in large part from the weaknesses inherent in the policy-making 
structure of the government It is an ironv of Dutch politics that 
the consociational system, far from insuring political stability, di¬ 
rectly contributed to the fragmentation and changes experienced in 
the party system of the 1960s and 1970s Consociationalism can 
only succeed if the public accepts the political myth that supports 
it, that is, that the system confronts m its constellation of social 
cleavage a threat to national integration Only then can the lim¬ 
itation on participation, the apparent mconsequentiality of elections 
for the composition of the government, and the institutionalized lm- 
mobilism, and often inertia, of policy be accepted As the strong 
emphasis on fundamental reform in the mechanisms of representa¬ 
tion and participation by new parties such as Democraten ’66 and 
Pohtische Parti / Radxcalen would suggest, more voters, particularly 


47 On recent changes in the Dutch party system see Lijphart, "Kentenng in 
de Nederlandse polihek,” Acta Politico, 4 (April 1969), 231-247, Lijphart, 
“The Netherlands,” in Comparative Electoral Behavior, ed Rose, and Hans 
Daudt, “Constante kiezers, wisselaars en thuisbhjvers," Acta Politico, 7 (Jan¬ 
uary 1972), 30-41, and Steven B Wolinetz, "Electoral Change and Attempts 
to Build Catch-all Parties in the Netherlands" (paper presented at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Political Science Association, Montreal, August 1973) 
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among the young, were rejecting the structure and myth of con- 
sociationalism 48 

The suggestion that the policy context, rather than the patterns 
of social cleavage and change per se, shape the degree, content, and 
rate of political mobilization is further confirmed through a consid¬ 
eration of the development in recent years of regionalism as an issue 
in Belgian politics The linguistic-terntonal cleavage between 
Flanders and Wallonia did not become the basis of political conflict 
until well into the twentieth century, although the cleavage line 
itself had existed for centimes 48 Until the 1960s other issues such 
as economic security in the 1930s, the Royal question in the late 
1940s and the educational (and religious) issue in the 1950s dom¬ 
inated political life And when the linguistic-regional issue finally 
did come to dominate the politics of the 1960s and 1970s, it was the 
accumulation of linguistic-territorial legislation which politicized 
the issue 

With the development of iron and steel mills m close proximity to 
the coal fields, cities began to grow m the “sillon industnel” of Wal¬ 
lonia in the early nineteenth century Flanders saw manv of its 
young migrate southward in search of better jobs than those avail¬ 
able in the peasant agrarian economy of the North Many of these 
migrants |omed the industrial working class and perhaps the new 
Workers Party, and many of them lost their Catholic faith in the 
urban industrial milieu At the same time, the people of Flanders 
(or at least some of the Flemish elite) saw the growing contrast be- 
tueen the wealth of the South and the poverty of the cottage mdus- 
tri< s of Flanders and heard French used as the language of the 
property holders, factory owners, and government administrators 
More importantly, they realized that French had become the neces¬ 
sary key to education, political power, and social mobility in a way 
that had never existed before the advent of industrialization In 
short, the linguistic division took on religious, economic, and social 
connotations 

48 On the bases of support for this and similar new parties in other European 
nations see Ronald Inglehart, "The Silent Revolution in Europe Intergenera- 
tional Change in Post-Industrial Societies," American Political Science Review, 
65 (December 1971), 991-1,017 

48 There had existed since about 500 AD a division between the I atin 
and Germanic languages, separating those speaking Flemish, that is, dialects 
of Amsterdam Dutch and German in the North, from those speaking French 
or French dialects such as Picard and Wallon in the South 
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The regional cleavage did not, however, emerge as the critical 
variable m the mobilizations which followed the broadening of the 
franchise in the late nineteenth century In large part, important 
portions of the Flemish elite like the Catholic hierarchy chose to 
promote unity and national cohesion, even if this resulted m a grow¬ 
ing dominance of French-speakers m national politics Perhaps it 
was the threat of fragmentation, still so real for a nation formed 
as recently as 1830, which prompted the support for the unitary 
state More likely, however, it was a result of the absence of any 
sense of cultural and territorial identification, the development of 
which required the growth of an indigenous Flemish elite and the 
politicization of the regional issue in the public ,0 In any event, the 
linguistic-territorial issue remained “masked,” and religion emerged 
as the dominant basis of the mobilizations of the 1880-1920 period 
As m the Netherlands, the peculiar salience of this issue derived in 
large part from the conflicts over education policy—conflicts be¬ 
tween the Liberals, who controlled the government and attempted 
to increase the power of the state in this field, and the Catholics, 
who saw themselves threatened by the Liberal policy The secular¬ 
ism of the Liberals peaked after their 1879 election victory when 
they proposed to eliminate Church influence on primary education 
To this threat the Catholics responded by forbidding attendance at 
public schools The mobilization was underway The result was 
an unbroken control of the central government by Catholics for 30 
years, from 1884 until 1914 Because the Catholics were at the 
political center during the entire period of working-class mobiliza¬ 
tion, which began with the appearance of workers’ organizations 
around 1886, it w r as inevitable that the Workers’ Party ideology be¬ 
came defined in terms of anti-clericalism It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that since religious practice mirrored the social hierarchy, par¬ 
ticularly m industrial Wallonia, the religious dimension also tapped 
important class issues so that it was able to serve as the basis of the 
socialist mobilization 

Because one religious party could dominate the government for 

50 The transformation of Flemish consciousness from cultural identification 
to demands for linguistic equality and, most recently, regional autonomy is 
exceptionally well documented by Aristide R Zolberg, "Transformation of 
Linguistic Ideologies The Belgian Case” (paper delivered at the Interna¬ 
tional Round Table on Multilingual Political Systems Problems and Solutions 
of the International Political Science Association and the International Center 
for Research on Bilingualism, Quebec, Canada, March, 1972) 
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an extended period of time, all the major parties were mobilized 
around and polarized by the religious issue, thus maintaining the 
salience of the issue and preventing the resolution of the conflict 
over the control and support of education It was not until 1958, 
shortly after a brief four-year interruption in Catholic rule and an 
attempt by the secular parties to limit support for private education, 
that the educational issue was finally resolved The 1958 Pacte 
Scolaire extended previous agreements on parity of state support 
from the primary to the secondary schools, thereby removing the 
religious issue from the policy arena 51 

With the lessening salience of the religious cleavage as a result of 
the 1958 Pacte , the linguistic-regional issue began to emerge as the 
new basis of political mobilization, bringing with it the erosion of 
large portions of the Catholic and Socialist electorates by new par¬ 
ties representing Flemish and, more recently, Walloon and Bruxel¬ 
lois voters ,2 Since the granting of universal suffrage after World 
War I, the potential market for Flemish nationalism, whether ex¬ 
pressed through regional movements or through the Flemish wings 
of the dominant parties, has represented a majority of the electorate 
It was inevitable that the national government would begin to favor 
the Flemish-speakers and the Flanders region in its public policies 
The first signs came in the 1930s with the establishment of two um- 
lingual regions, rules implementing official bilingualism in educa¬ 
tion, national government administration, the armed forces, and the 
courts, and, perhaps symbolically, the termination of the use of 
French at the University of Gent More recently, the great bulk of 

” For a concise statement of the role of the education issue in the politiciza¬ 
tion of religion in Belgium see Derek W Urwm, “Social Cleavage and Political 
Parties in Belgium Problems of Institutionalization,” Political Studies, 18 
(September 1970), 320-340 For more detail on the 1958 Pacte see Jean 
Meynaud, Jean Ladn^re, and Francois Perm, eds, La Decision politique en 
Belgique (Pans Libraine Armand Colin, 1965), particularly 150-176 For a 
discussion of the penod immediately preceding the 1958 Pacte see L’lnstitOt 
Beige de Science Politique, Lei Elections legislatives Belgei du l‘ w film, 1958 
(Bruxelles Libraine Encyclopedique, 1959) 

52 On the linguistic-regional cleavage see Lorwin, "Linguistic Pluralism and 
Political Tensions in Modem Belgium,” Canadian Journal of History, 5 (March 
1970), 1-23, James A Dunn, Jr, "Consociational Democracy and Language 
Conflict A Comparison of the Belgian and Swiss Expenences,” Comparative 
Political Studies, 5 (Apnl 1972), 3-40, and Franz Coppieters and Maurice- 
Pierre Henremans, Let Problimes communautaires en Belgique (Bruxelles In- 
stitut Beige d’Information et de Documentation, 1971) 
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post-World War II investment capital has gone to build vast steel, 
chemical, and manufacturing complexes in the Antwerpen-Gent 
areas As a result, Flanders has expenenced major increases in ur¬ 
banization, affluence, and the development of a high-technology in¬ 
dustrial base, m contrast to the economic stagnation, high rates of 
unemployment, and aging industrial structure which characterizes 
large parts of Walloma Not surprisingly, the Walloons have begun 
to perceive themselves not just as a threatened center—the predom¬ 
inant view of the situation of the Bruxellois, at least among French- 
speakers—but rather as a permanent minority, peripheral to the 
Flemish-dominated center 

While it is true that these changes m the definition of center and 
periphery may reflect changes in social structure and processes of 
social mobilization, it is important to stress the fact that social 
change has been occurring continuously over several decades, and 
yet the linguistic-regional-based mobilization has developed only in 
recent years The reason for this apparent discontinuity lies in the 
fact that this mobilization was more directly the result of a senes 
of concrete national public policy decisions than the effect of the 
“macro” social changes Obviously, the potential for mobilization 
by parties based on linguistic-regional cntena was considerable 
after the Catholic and Socialist parties lost some of their raison 
d'etre, particularly insofar as social changes contnbuted to a grow¬ 
ing congruence of regional identification and perceptions of center 
and periphery But all these conditions were not sufficient in and 
of themselves What was necessary was a set of intense political 
conflicts rooted in the policy decisions of the national government 
vis-a-vis language and region These the government, perhaps un¬ 
wittingly, provided during the 1960s There were for example, 
minor issues such as the transfer of the Fourons communes to Flem¬ 
ish Limburg in 1962—an issue which became a cause celebre for all 
French speakers and which remains unresolved a decade later More 
importantly, the permanent fixing of the borders of the two officially 
umlingual regions, the limitation of bilingualism in the Bruxelles 
metropolitan region to the newly formed arrondissement of Brux- 
elles-capitale, and the failure to provide for any education beyond 
the primary level in the minority language in certain suburbs of 
Bruxelles gave rise to the mobilization of French-speakers The 
mobilization of Bruxellois and Walloons m the Front Democratique 
des Francophones and the Rassemhlement Wallon first developed m 
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1965 (We should note that the Rassemblement could, unlike the 
FDF, trace its heritage back to the 1960-61 general strike in Wal- 
lonia, Andre Renard’s Mouvement Populatre Wallon, and even fur¬ 
ther to a long tradition of support for federalism ) And the dem¬ 
onstrations for removal of the French sections of the University of 
Louvain from the Flemish town of Leuven, which prompted the 
downfall of the government in 1968, gave new life to the mobiliza¬ 
tion, particularly after the new government, dominated by the So¬ 
cial Christians, capitulated to its Flemish wing and removed the 
faculties to Wallonia Likewise, the constitutional revisions of 
1968-71, and particularly the decision to grant administrative parity 
to Flemish-speakers in the executive College of the conseil d’ag¬ 
glomeration of Bruxelles, between 75 and 85 percent French-speak¬ 
ing, sustained the mobilization, contributing to the continued growth 
in suppoit for the FDF and RW (as well as the somewhat less rapid 
but still significant growth of the Flemish-speakers based Volk- 
sunie'l '' 

As in the Netherlands, then, significant political mobilization has 
occuricd in the last decade largely because of the dissatisfaction of 
voters especially new voters, with the operating norms and deci¬ 
sional outputs of the national policy-makers Just as the Dutch 
mobilization has resulted in a significant alteration of the policy 
context particularlv the development of a bipolar opposition be¬ 
tween a progressive bloc of leftist parties and a center-right bloc of 
confessional and conservative parties, so too the Belgian mobiliza¬ 
tion has significantly changed the context of public policy Thus, 

' ,3 The best recent study of electoral politics in Belgium is by Nicole Del- 
rutlle, Rene Eialenko, and William Fraeys, Le Comportemcnt politique dcs 
elections beiges (Bruxelles Editions de l’lnstitOt de Sociologie, University 
Libre de Bruxelles, 1970) Delruelle et al provide interesting voter profiles 
of the parties—profiles which confirm the patterns of erosion The Catholic 
and Socialist electorates are disproportionately elderly and the two parties are 
most easily differentiated by religious practice For the new parties, and par¬ 
ticularly for the Volhunw and the Rassemblement Wallon, religion is relatively 
unimportant The most important attribute of both is that they are very 
attractive to voters (particularly middle class voters) who have entered the 
electorate since the 1958 School Pact 

The best analysis of the FDF-RW, and one which demonstrates, as Del- 
ruelle’s study also does, the marked differences between the two parties, is the 
two part study by Centre de Recherche d’lnformations Sociopolitiqucs, "Le 
FDF-RW (I),’’ 516 (Bruxelles, Apr 2, 1971) and “Le FDF-RW (II),” 
517 (Bruxelles, Apr 9, 1971) 
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the mobilizations based on linguistic-regional criteria have given im¬ 
petus to the initial and tentative steps of decentralizing the unitary 
state, creating regional authorities, and instituting a quasi-federal 
system of government M 


Conclusion 

This article has specified three major weaknesses in much of the 
literature on political mobilization (1) the failure to explain the 
actual process of induction into new patterns of commitment and 
behavior, (2) the assumption that political mobilization is an aspect 
of a larger process of political modernization, particularly insofar as 
the latter is defined in terms of nation-building and political inte¬ 
gration, and (3) the view that political mobilization is socially de¬ 
termined and the dependent variable in a process of social change 
The weaknesses m this conventional view of political mobilization 
were illustrated with three paired comparisons, each of which sug¬ 
gested the utility of one of the following views of the mobilization 
process (1) The self-promotional activities of the mobilizing agent 
are critical in determining the success or failure of a mobilizational 
effort In particular, the degree to which its organization and ide¬ 
ology are adapted to local situational factors determines its success 
in penetrating the existing social infrastructure (2) Mobilization 
efforts more often than not represent the resistance of groups which 
believe that public policy discriminates against them and that they 
are peripheral to its formation (3) The critical independent vari¬ 
able which gives rise to mobilization efforts involves not the pat¬ 
terns of social cleavage and social change per se but, rather, the 
context of public policy In other words, it is in the structures, 
processes, and outputs of national policy that one must look for an 
explanation of why mobilization first occurs 

Taken together the three alternatives suggested here culminate in 
a theory of political mobilization differing markedly from the con¬ 
ventional theoretical frameworks which an* brought to the subject 
Most of the conventional frameworks implicitly accept the Eastoman 
input-conversion-output paradigm and following Deutsch, assert 
that various types of social structure, cleavage, and change are the 
initiating causal variables in the process The inevitable conse¬ 
quence is that the actual process of mobilization is taken for granted, 

54 See Coppieters and Herremans, Les ProbUmes 
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in what can only be termed a passive and determinist view of po¬ 
litical change Largely because of this view of cause and effect, 
other variables which may affect the size and success, as well as the 
origin, of mobilization efforts remain largely ignored In this ar¬ 
ticle, an attempt has been made to suggest what some of these other 
variables are Two in particular have been emphasized here—the 
role of public policy as an independent variable, and the role of the 
mobilizing agent as an intervening variable 
In stressing the importance of the structures and decisions of 
national policy as the cntical initiating factor in mobilizations, we 
have laid the groundwork for an alternative theory of mobilization 
According to the view put forth here, public policy decisions may, 
under certain circumstances, cumulate and produce perceptions, in 
some groups, of exclusion from the process and discrimination m the 
outputs of public policy In other words, public policy may result 
m redefinitions of “center” and "periphery” m a nation It is, we 
have argued, from groups which come to define themselves as per¬ 
ipheral, m terms of public policy, that mobilization efforts develop 
Perhaps the most significant implication for future research is the 
importance assigned to the linkage and interaction of mass politics 
and public policy Much recent empirical research has sought to 
refute this linkage, either with aggregate or individual-level data, 
and although this refutation has occasionally been modified, the 
dominant image which emerges is that mass politics and public 
policy are distinct and unrelated We would suggest that the no¬ 
tion that mass politics and public policy are unrelated is incorrect, 
and that it may be precisely this linkage which is cntical to an 
understanding of the long-term patterns of change in a nation For 
example, we would expect that the interaction of mass politics and 
public policy is greatest during the infrequent periods in which both 
the party system and the public policy of a nation experience dur¬ 
able alterations It is dunng such periods of political realignment 
that political mobilization may be most likely to occur Just as the 
mobilizations which occur may reflect the accumulated discontent 
bred bv the perceptions of “policy penpherahty” among some indi¬ 
viduals, these mobilizations may in turn produce marked changes 
in the distribution of support in the party system And this newly 
emerging partisan realignment may significantly alter the compo¬ 
sition of the national policy elites and thus provide the basis for a 
significant change m public policy As more attention comes to be 
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focused ou longitudinal analysis and, in particular, upon those in¬ 
frequent but significant penods of durable political change, it seems 
likely, then, that the linkage of political mobilization and public 
policy will be a critically important area of concern. 



Ambition Theory 
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Candidate Members 
of the 

Soviet Politburo 


Kenneth N. Ciboski 


.Ambition theory has been employed as a framework for investi¬ 
gations of political leadership in the United States 1 These studies 
demonstrated applications of this approach by using empirical find¬ 
ings of representative elective systems The following exploratory 
study utilizes ambition theory as a framework for ordering data on 
top Communist party leaders in the Soviet Union 

• The writer acknowledges the suggestions and encouragement of political 
science colleagues at Wichita State University, especially of John Stanga, the 
suggestions of anonymous readers, and the financial support of the Research 
and Sponsored Programs division at Wichita State University 

1 For the development of this approach, see Joseph A Schlesmger, Ambition 
and Politics Political Careers in the United States (Chicago Rand McNally 
& Company, 1966) and Schlesinger's "Political Careers and Party Leadership,” 
in Lewis J Edinger, ed, Political Leadership in Industrialized Societies. 
Studies in Comparative Analysis (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc , 1967), 
286-293 Michael L Mezey extends Schlesinger’s approach in “Ambition 
Theory and the Office of Congressman,” Journal of Politics, 32 (August 1970), 
563-579 See also Kenneth Prewitt, The Recruitment of Political Leaders' A 
Study of Citizen-Politicians (Indianapolis and New York Bobbs-Mem!) 
Company, 1970), 175-203, and Prewitt and William G Nowlin, "Political 
Ambitions and the Behavior of Incumbent Politicians,” Western Political Quar¬ 
terly, 22 (June 1969), 298-308 
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This investigation uses office data on the 95 candidate and full 
members of the Politburo of the Central Committee, who served 
from the Politburo’s inception in October, 1917, through the Twenty- 
fourth Party Congress m April, 1971 2 In this population are 63 
candidate Politburo members, including 37 who later reached full 
membership Also included are the 32 individuals who achieved 
full membership without prior candidate positions 3 

An essentially psychological approach, ambition theory departs 
from existing Soviet leadership studies 4 A central assumption is 
that the behavior of incumbent politicians is related partly to their 
expectations, which m turn are dependent upon opportunity for 
advancement or lack of such opportunity Ambition theory is not 
concerned primarily with how one achieves office Its chief con¬ 
tribution is to locate individuals most likely to have advancement 
expectations By using career data, this determination is derived 
through the development of order in chances to achieve office The 
order which emerges becomes “the structure of political oppor- 

2 Known as Presidium from 1952-66 

3 Six of the 32 were demoted to candidate status from full membership 
Since their only candidate tenure occurs after their fall from full Politburo 
membership, they are included with the individuals who achieved full mem¬ 
bership without prior candidate status 

4 For representative works, see John A Armstrong, The Soviet Bureaucratic 
Elite A Case Study of the Ukrainian Apparatus (New York Frederick A 
Praeger, 1959), Yaroslav Bilinsky, Changer tn the Central Committee, Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, 1961-1966, Monograph Senes in World 
Affairs, no 4 (Denver University of Denver, 1967), R Barry Farrell, ed , 
Political Leadership in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union (Chicago M- 
dme Publishing Co, 1970), Jerry F Hough, The Soviet Prefects The Local 
Party Organs in Indu-rtnal Decision-making (Cambridge, Mass Harvard 
University Press, 1969), and Philip D Stewart, Political Pouer m the Soviet 
Union A Study of Decision-making in Stalingrad (Indianapolis and New 
York Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1968) 

For representative articles, see Robert E Blackwell, Jr, "Elite Res. nntm *nt 
and Functional Change An Analysis of the Soviet Obkom Elite 1950-1968 ” 
Journal of Politics, 34 (February 1972), 124-152, Frederic J Fleron, Jr, “Co¬ 
optation as a Mechanism of Adaptation to Change The Soviet Political 
Leadership System,’* Polity, 2 (Winter 1969), 176-201, Peter Frank “The 
CPSU Obkom First Secretary A Profile,” British Journal of Political Science, 
1, pt 2 (Apnl 1971), 173-190, Michael P Gehlen and Michael McBride. “The 
Soviet Central Committee An Elite Analysis,” American Political Science Re¬ 
view, 62 (December 1968), 1,232-1,241, and Philip D Stewart et al , "Political 
Mobility and the Soviet Political Process A Partial Test of Two Models,” 
American Political Science Review, 66 (December 1972), 1,269-1,290 
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trinities,” the assumption being "that opportunities arouse expecta¬ 
tions and, in turn, give direction to personal ambitions ”® 

In the Soviet Union, the institution having greatest responsibility 
for structuring movement of individuals into political office is the 
Communist party It alone chooses persons for positions, and most 
offices may be held only through it 8 The party formally regulates 
opportunity through its rules on membership and through its control 
of membership size of the various governing bodies 7 It may affect 
opportunity rates for membership in the Central Committee and 
Politburo through turnover requirements 8 

The selection process at the apex of party leadership, m contrast 
with open electoral competition, may be characterized as bureau¬ 
cratic competition Before an “appointment” is made final, the lead¬ 
ership contends with pressure from below exerted by interests or 
factions battling for recognition of their leaders These pressures 
interrnesh with a number of considerations, including sponsor- 
protege relationships and the aspirant's experience and policy orien¬ 
tations 

The leadership’s influence is profound but not total Individual 
aspirants mav enhance their political stature by engaging in barter 
and exchange relationships, by espousal of favorable policy posi¬ 
tions, and bv demonstrating their ability to fulfill the leadership’s 
policy objectives 9 Like officeholders m the United States, Soviet 
aspirants thus may be guided by their “perception of the interests, 
wishes, and demands of those who control their tenure m office ” 10 


Candidate Members and the Structure of Opportunities 

Candidate Politburo members, or alternates, have only a consulta- 

5 Schlesmger, Ambition and Politics, 15 

* But see Bohdan Harasymiw, "Nomenklatura The Soviet Communist 
Party’s Leadership Recruitment System,” Canadian Journal of Political Science, 
2 (December 1969), 495 

7 “Rules of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union," in Richard C Gnpp, 
Patterns of Soviet Politics (rev ed, Homewood, Ill Dorsey Press, 1967), 
339-351 

8 Jan F Tnska, ed , Soviet Communism Programs and Rules (San Fran¬ 
cisco Chandler Publishing Company, 1962), 170, and Gnpp, Patterns, 343 

* For example, see Kenneth N. Ciboski, "A Woman in Soviet Leadership 
The Political Career of Madame Furtseva,” Canadian Slavonic Papers, 14 
(Spring 1972), 1-14 

10 Prewitt and Nowlin, "Political Ambitions,” 301 
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tive voice m central policy-making No written provision apparent¬ 
ly is made for their advancement to the Politburo or for their length 
of tenure, nor are conditions for their dismissal set out formally As 
with full members, candidates simultaneously hold positions in the 
party or government structure, and these have been at central, re¬ 
public, oblast (province), and city levels 

Of the 69 full Politburo members, 37 held prior posts as candi¬ 
dates In the party’s formative years, many who entered the Polit¬ 
buro did not have candidate status 11 In post-Stalin times, three 
Politburo entrants formerly served without prior candidate status 
only briefly, m the 25-member Politburo of October, 1952-March, 
1953 12 

Table 1 shows that in the post-Stalin period, when data presum¬ 
ably are more reliable, candidate tenure is irregular and has varied 
from four months to nearly eighteen years, with most serving from 
about one to two years Not all candidate positions have been held 
immediately pnor to full Politburo membership Two individuals 
served as candidate members, were demoted, and then after a time 
were reappointed candidates before admission to full membership 
Another alternated consecutively from candidate to full to candidate 
and again to full status 

Table 2 summarizes the demotion and promotion of the 63 indi¬ 
viduals who held prior candidate membership in the Politburo It 
suggests that the position of the candidate member in relation to 
achieving full membership may be favorable, as approximately three 
out of five candidates have been promoted to full membership The 
office of candidate membership may offer a stronger incentive to¬ 
ward achievement of full membership in post-Stalin times than 
formerly, a factor that may be related to the duration of Stalin’s 
dominance before 1953 The table also suggests that candidate 
members may regard their office as legitimating a claim on full 
membership, since more than one-half of all candidate members 
eventually have received full appointments One therefore would 
expect the behavior of candidate members generally to reflect am¬ 
bition to achieve full membership in the Politburo 
The political outcomes of individuals holding candidate status 

11 For example, the seven who constituted the first Politburo committee 
11 This Politburo is an anomaly. The size of known full Politburo member¬ 
ships following each party congress has ranged from five to fifteen, with the 
average about nine 
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Table 1 

Candidate Membership by Politburo Members March 1953-April 1971 


(N- 

With Prior Candidate Status 

18) Time in Candidate 

Status' 

Without Prior Candidate Status 
(N-7) 





Former Full Members 

E 

A 

Furtseva 

1 yr 

7 mos 

A B Anstov' 

N 

G 

Ignatov 0 


5 mos 

N I Behaev 

A 

I 

Kirichenko 

2 yrs 

2 mos 

O V Kuusinen' 

F 

R 

Kozlov 


4 mos 


N 

A 

Mukhitdinov 


10 mos 


N 

M 

Shvemik' 

17 yrs 

10 mos' 


G 

K 

Zhukov 

1 yr 

4 mos 






Full Members April 1971 

L 

I 

Brezhnev 

1 yr 

9 mos 0 

F D Kulakov 

V 

V 

Grishin 

10 yrs 

3 mos 

A I Pelshe 

A 

P 

Kirilenko 0 

4 yrs 

4 mos 

A N Shelepin 

A 

N 

Kosygin' 1 

5 yrs 

3 mos ' 

M A Suslov" 

D 

A 

Kunaev 

5 yrs 



K 

T 

Mazurov 

7 yrs 

9 mos 


N 

V 

Podgorny 

1 yr 

11 mos 


D 

S 

Polyansky 

1 yr 

11 mos 


V 

V 

Shcherbitsky' 

7 yrs 

6 mos 


P 

E 

Shelest 


11 mos 


G 

I 

Voronov 


9 mos 



* Data for this table and the figures are taken from Bol’sham Sovetskaia 
Entsiklopedna, Vtoroe Izdanie (Large Soviet Encyclopedia, 2d ed), Moscow, 
Prominent Personalities in the l/SSB, ed Edward L Crowley et al and comp 
Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich Germany (Metuchen, N J 
Scarecrow Press, Inc , 1968), Robert Conquest, The Creat Terror Stalins 
Purge of the Thirties (New York Macmillan Company, 1968), and George 
K Schueller, The Politburo (Stanford, Cahf Stanford University Press, 
1951), reprinted in Harold D Lasswell and Daniel Lerner, eds , World Rev¬ 
olutionary Elites Studies m Coercive Ideological Movements (Cambridge, 
Mass MIT Press, 1965), 97-178 

b Candidate status was not held immediately prior to full membership in the 
Politburo 

' Also Politburo membeT October, 1952-March, 1953 

4 Also Politburo member February, 1948-October, 1952 

’ Served as a candidate member at two separate times The figure given 
is total time 

' Served as a candidate member at three separate times The figure given 
is total time 
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Table 2 

Demotion and Promotion or Candidate Politburo Members, 
October 1917-April 1971 


Candidate 

Members 

IN) 

Demoted 

Promoted 

Chances for Promotion 

Lenm-Stalin 

(36) 

17 

19 

one/two 

Post-Stalin 

(27) 

9* 

18 

two/three 

Total 

(63) 

26 

37 

three/five 


* Not including six incumbent candidate Politburo members April, 1971 


between October, 1917, and April, 1971, are accounted for in Fig¬ 
ures 1 through 4 13 Figure 1 shows comparatively the structure of 
opportunities for candidate and noncandidate successors to the 
Politburo Penultimate posts, or the last posts held before full Polit¬ 
buro membership, have been ordered and designated whether party 
or government 11 

Figure 1 indicates that candidate members m party posts are 
most numerous among those who advance to full membership and 
represent about 68 percent of all with prior candidate status Fur¬ 
ther, those who hold party posts (13) at other than the all-Union 
level (that is, at republic-level and below) exceed by one those who 
hold central party posts (12) At the same time, the figure indi¬ 
cates that those in party positions who advance to full Politburo 
membership utthout candidate status also are most numerous m the 
noncandidate group, and represent 65 percent, or a proportion sim¬ 
ilar to that of party positions held concurrently with prior candidate 
status This similarity suggests that advancement to full Politburo 
membership may operate independently of prior candidate status, 
at least insofar as positions are party or nonparty However, the 
figure suggests that both candidate and noncandidate Politburo 
members who hold party posts may be in better position to advance 
to full Politburo membership than are those in nonparty or govern¬ 
ment posts Such a finding is reasonable, since the Politburo is a 
governing body of the Central Committee of the Communist party 

18 Figures 1-4 are based on configurations developed by Schlesinger, Am¬ 
bition and Politict, 90-95 

14 These categories are used as manifest structural divisions in the Soviet 
system The purpose is to ascertain whether an individual formally within 
the party structure is more favorably located than is one in a position formally 
outside the party structure 
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Ficure 1 

Accession to USSR Politburo October 1917-April 1971 

Penultimate N Following Political 

Position Path Outcome 


S £ 

£ ■ 

CO i 


<M 

n 


Central Party Post, 1 32%_ 


Republic First Secretary, 22 %_ 


Oblast (Province), Raion (District) 
or City First Secretary, 14 %_ 

USSR Minister or Deputy Chairman of 

USSR Council of Ministers, 24% _ 

Chairman, Republic Council of 
Ministers, 5%_ 


Chairman, USSR Central Executive 
Committee or Supreme Soviet, 3%_ 


[Central Party Post,” 47 


B 

£ 

a 

Qk 


Republic First Secretary, 6%_ 
Oblast, Raion, or City First 
Secretary, 3%_ 

Other,' 9%_- 


s _ 

1 - 
E " H 
| li 

o tg 

O ~ 


USSR Minister or Deputy Chairman of 

USSR Council of Ministers,' 25%_ _ 

Chairman, Republic Council of 
Ministers, 3% _ 


Chairman, USSR Central Executive 
Committee or Supreme Soviet, 6%_ 



_3_ Without 


r/ j 

Candidate 
Status, 46% 

8 / // 

32) 



* Includes full Politburo members elected at the Twenty-fourth Party Con¬ 
gress, April, 1971 

* Includes positions of Central Committee Secretary, deputy chairman of CC 
Bureau for RSFSR, chairman of CC Party Control Commission or Committee, 
and early party organizer 

' Includes first secretary of all-Union Komsomol, chairman of all-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, and editor of party journal 

J Includes chairman of Supreme Council of National Economy 
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Figure 2 

Accession to USSR Politburo October 1917-March 1853 


Penultimate 

Position 


N Following Political 
Path Outcome 


£ 

s 


0* 


* 

ca 

■v 


Central Committee Secretary,* 21%_ 
Chairman, Party Control 
Commission, 5%_ 


Early Organizer, 18%_ 


Republic First Secretary, 11% 


Oblast (Province) or Raion (District) 
[_First Secretary, 5%_ 


£ 

8 


> “ 
3 w 


USSR Minister or Deputy Chairman of 
USSR Council of Ministers,* 37% 

| Ce ntral Executive Committee, 5%_ 

Central Committee Secretary, 12% 
Republic First Secretary, 4%. 

Oblast or Rawn First Secretary, 4% 
Party Control Commission, 4%, 

Early Organizer, 24% 

.Other,' 12% 

USSR Minister or Deputy Chairman of 

USSR Council of Ministers,* 32%_ 

Chairman, Republic Council of 
Ministers, 4%_ 


.Chairman, City Soviet, 4%. 



Candidate 

L A 

Status, 43% 

// 

(N— 19) 

7 // 



tJ 


Without 7 

/// 

Candidate 

y // 

Status, 57% 

/ / 

(V —25) 


* Includes two individuals also in the Orgburo 

* Includes four in police or security positions 

' Includes first secretary of all-Umon Komsomol, chairman of all-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, and editor of party journal 
4 Includes chairman of Supreme Council of National Economy 
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Figure 3 

Accession to USSR Politburo March 1953-April 1971 


t 

OJ 

0- 


II 


Penultimate 

Position 

("Central Committee Secretary, 11 %_ 

Republic First Secretary, 33%_ 

Ohlast (Province) or City First 
Secretary, 22%_ 


Deputy Chairman, CC Bureau for the 
RSFSR, 6%_ 


Chairman, CC Party Control 
Committee, 6%_ 




o 

O 

C 

s 


USSR Minister or Deputy Chairman of 

USSR Council of Ministers, 11%_ 

Chairman Rt public Council of 
Ministers, 11%_ 




v c 
> 11 _ 


Central Committee Secretary,* 71%_ 
Republic First Secretary, 14%_ 


IP: 


Chairman, Republic Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, 14%_ 


N Following Political 


Path 


Outcome 


6 


A\ 

With 

A \\ 

"^Candidate 

\ \\ 

Status, 72% 
1 M 
-(N* 



- Candidate 

/ 

Status, 287c 

/ 

(IV-7)‘ 


* One member (A N Shelepin) also was chairman of the Committee for 
Party and State Control (of the partv Central Committee and the USSR 
( ouncil ot Ministers) 

1 Of these seven, three were full members (without pnor candidate status) 
of the expanded Politburo of October, 1952-March, 1953 

Figures 2 and 3 compare the structure of opportunities for two 
time periods Figure 3 includes all individuals who entered or re¬ 
entered the Politburo after Stalin’s death, even though some may 
have held Politburo membership in the earlier period The group¬ 
ings are comprised of small populations, but they illustrate that the 
opportunity structure may not have the same characteristics from 
one time to another In the post-Stalin period, for example, 72 per¬ 
cent of Politburo members had prior candidate status, but only 43 
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percent entered full membership with prior candidacy in the earlier 
period This factor may be attributed in part to the number of in¬ 
dividuals who were early party organizers and original full Polit¬ 
buro members Also, in the later period, those in party positions 
with prior candidate status exceed proportionately those in the same 
earlier category Both observations may be related to the strength¬ 
ening of the party that followed the leadership of Stalin Also, 
Stalin’s Politburo of October, 1952-March, 1953, included a number 
of concurrent nonparty positions represented only for this one 
period 

An observation from Figure 3 is that the number of post-Stalin 
candidate members in republic and ohlast party first-secretary posts, 
when combined, exceeds all other categories of those who advance 
to full membership The figure does not show that three of the six 
republic party first secretaries served as heads of the Ukrainian party 
organization in the post-Stalin era—a phenomenon doubtless related 
to Khrushchev's personal impact on leadership (sponsor-protege 
relationships) as well as to the economic importance of the repub¬ 
lic Whatever the explanation, the advancement expectation of the 
Ukrainian party first secretary might be quite intense 

A further observation from Figure 3 is that no government min¬ 
ister m the later time period became a full member of the Politburo 
without holding candidate status first Again, the number is small, 
and only as more Politburo appointments are made may such a find¬ 
ing be considered significant A current government minister, how¬ 
ever, may regard unfavorably his chances for advancement to the 
Politburo if he does not also hold candidate status 

The location of positions in which candidate Politburo members 
may be likely to have ambition to advance may be indicated further 
by examining the positions of candidate members who failed to 
achieve full membership Figure 4 shows the distribution of posi¬ 
tions held by the 26 demoted candidate members in the period from 
October, 1917, to April, 1971 The proportion of positions is rela¬ 
tively evenly distributed between party and nonparty posts When 
we compare those prior candidate members who later achieved full 
membership for the same tune period (Figure 1), we can draw an 
apparent conclusion that candidate members m party positions may 
perceive their opportunity for achieving full membership as more 
favorable than do candidate members in nonparty or government 
positions Combining data from Figures 1 and 4, one finds that of 
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Figure 4 

Demotion of Candidate Members of the Politburo 
October 1917-April 1971 


CD 
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a. 
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First 

N Following 

Political 


Position* 

Path 

Outcome 


Central Committee Secretary, 15% 

4 



Republic First or Second Secretary, 19% 

5 \ 


CM 

Ohlast (Province) First Secretary, 8% 

2 \\ 


II 

Deputy Chairman, CC Bureau for the 

1 ^ 



RSFSR. 4% 


k Demoted 


USSR Minister,* 31% 

8 — 

7k Candidate 


Chairman, Republic Council of 

Ministers. 4% 


y Members 

7 (N = 26) 

It 

Chairman, Republic Supreme Soviet 

/ 


S' 

Presidium. 8% 

2 // 



Other.' 11% 

_17 



‘ Concurrent positions held at the beginning of candidate tenure were used 
Positions at demotion were rejected because, as tenure progresses, the demotion 
process often begins, resulting in a lesser concurrent appointment—even 
though the incumbent officially retains his candidate position Candidate 
members often retain concurrent positions (particularly the politically non- 
sensitive ones) long after they lose candidate status, further supporting use 
of first positions 

h Includes chairman of Gossnab (State Committee for Material and Tech¬ 
nical Supply), head, OC.Pl’ (Joint State Political Administration), and chair¬ 
man, Supreme Council of National Economy—all commissariat- or ministerial- 
level positions 

' These positions generally are military and are the following political ad- 
siser, Sovnt Control Commission in Germany, chief of staff of Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Red Army, and chief, Main Political Administration, Soviet Army 


the 37 candidate members in all party positions 25 achieve full 
Politburo membership and 12 are demoted Of the 26 candidate 
members in concurrent government positions, 12 advance and 14 
are demoted from candidate status In other words, a conclusion is 
that the structure of opportunities appears to favor candidate mem¬ 
bers who also hold party positions and that individuals m these 
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positions may be those most likely to have ambitions to achieve full 
Politburo membership 

Conclusions and Proposed Research 

The conclusions of this investigation are modest The time pe¬ 
riod, while spanning more than half a century, encompasses party 
leadership m turbulent and formative years, as well as in recent 
times, when it has appeared to emerge in more institutionalized 
forms capable of administering and maintaining a modem indus¬ 
trialized system The number of candidate and full members stud¬ 
ied, although complete, is not large enough to permit refinements 
based on leadership characteristics A significant finding may be 
that, despite different leaderships, candidate membership remains 
important as a position from which individuals are likely to exercise 
a “legitimate” claim on full membership This examination also 
suggests that candidate membership generally does not affect the 
advancement to the Politburo of individuals who also hold party 
positions—particularly m the post-Stalin period That is, the chance 
for full membership, or for demotion from candidate status, appears 
fairly similar for those in party positions This finding suggests 
that other factors such as sponsor-protege relationships and office 
performance may affect promotion or demotion On the other hand, 
candidate membership may enhance the opportunity for full mem¬ 
bership of those in nonparty posts 

The data suggest the utility of developing a more complete 
structure of political opportunities The focus should be on a lar¬ 
ger number of officeholders as, for example, those in party leader¬ 
ship in republic and oblast organizations Attention should be given 
to first full-time party positions and intervening positions, as well as 
to penultimate offices Of particular interest would be training and 
functional requirements in relation to advancement Turnover 
might be calculated to assess further the range of opportunities for 
political leadership The possibilities of linkages between positions, 
of differences between republics, and of differences between lead¬ 
erships should be considered Such an effort will contribute to the 
dialogue on comparative methodologies, as well as lay groundwork 
for insights into leadership behavior 



The 

John Birch Society: 
A Profile 


Barbara S Stone 


Th, poi itical conservatism, especially the extreme conservatism, 
which has characterized much of the contemporary milieu has been 
an object of considerable interest for students concerned with the¬ 
orizing about direct political action American scholarship seems 
to have produced a fairly consistent image of the radical rightist 
Socially, he tends to be an older, less well-educated individual, eco¬ 
nomically, he is usually a person of lower-income and occupational 
status He is likely to belong to a fundamentalist religious denom¬ 
ination Psychologically, he exhibits such socially undesirable traits 
as authoritarianism, anti-Semitism, submissiveness, hostility, ngidity, 
and compulsiveness 1 

The extreme conservative is usually identified by certain beliefs 
which are presumed to indicate radicalism notably, a belief m a 
communist conspiracy which has infiltrated the government and 
institutions of the United States, or by membership in or sympathy 
with acknowledged rightist groups—particularly the John Birch 

1 See T W Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J Levinson, and R 
Nevitt Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality (New York Harper 4 Brothers, 
1950, Herbert McClosky, "Conservatism and Personality,” American Political 
Science Review, 52 (March 1958), 27-45, Milton Rokeach, The Open and 
Closed Mind Investigations into the Nature of Belief Systems and Personality 
Systems (New York Basic Books, 1960), Ira S Rohter, "Social and Psycho¬ 
logical Determinants of Radical Rightism,” m The American Right Wing, ed 
Robert A Schoenberger (New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc, 1969), 
193-237 
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Society On a more academic level, he may be discovered through 
a prion ideological measures which presumably distribute respond¬ 
ents along a liberal-conservative continuum While the validity of 
these scales has been questioned, the over-all category of irrational, 
uneducated, lower-status groups on the extreme nght seems to be 
generally accepted 2 

Even critics of the traditional measures of conservatism accept 
the definition of the extremist Robert Schoenberger, m an analysis 
of the membership of the Conservative Party of New York, discov¬ 
ered that his findings seriously contradicted the conclusions of other 
students of conservatism, particularly McClosky and the “Berkeley 
group ” He nevertheless preserved the image of the radical rightist, 
while distinguishing him from the conservative 

two major strains of right-wing attitudes and behavior are distinguishable 
on the basis of (1) political grounds—one concerned primarily with questions 
of economic and social policy, the other with a powerful and conspiratorial 
domestic communist threat, (2) social differences—one a segment of the 
young, educated, technologically competent and economically successful middle 
to upper-middle class, the other older, less competent and less "successful” on 
these dimensions, and (3) psychological differences—one reasonably well ad¬ 
justed to their environment and able to cope with, though dissenting from, the 
major political tendencies of their tame, the other hostile toward many of the 
social forces of the era and less able to keep their social-psychological balance 
when confronting them 3 

Among the several exceptions to this general approach the most 
important is Seymour Martin Lipset, who has tied radicalism more 
to problems of status 4 Most writers, however, seem to accept the 
social, economic, and psychological homogeneity of the far nght 
which Schoenberger suggests 

For Schoenberger and other students of the subject, the second 
category of less-successful, less-well-balanced individuals is epito- 

2 See particularly Richard Christie and Mane Jahoda, Studies in the Scope 
and Method of "The Authoritarian Personality” (Cleneoe, Ill Free Press. 
1954), Rokeach, Open and Closed Mind, 3-30, Willmore Kendall, "Comments 
on McClosky’s ‘Conservatism and Personality,’ ” American Political Science 
Review, 52 (December 1958), 1,111-1,112, Schoenberger, “Conservatism, 
Personality, and Political Extremism," American Political Science Review, 62 
(September 1968), 868-877 

3 "Conservatism," 878 

4 See his “The Sources of the Radical Right," in The Radical Right, ed 
Daniel Bell (Garden City, N Y Doubleday & Co, 1964). and Lipset and 
Earl Raab, The Politics of Unreason (New York Harper 4 Row, 1970) 
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mized bv the John Birch Society This organization is probably the 
most frequently cited example of extreme conservatism translated 
into concrete political activity An analysis of the Society’s mem¬ 
bership would, therefore, represent one test of the coincidence be¬ 
tween accepted political categories and their representatives in the 
political arena 

Comparatively little analvsis, however, has been directed toward 
the membership of the Birch organization Popular literature has 
concentrated on the group’s more sensational publications and ac¬ 
tivities ' Academicians have been limited by the Society’s adverse 
reactions to scholarly inquiries, they too have been compelled to 
confine themselves primarily to the literature and the utterances of 
the group’s spokesmen Most studies of the Birch Society, there¬ 
fore, become studies of its leadership, of the works of Robert Welch, 
or of such atypical samples as those members who publicly disclose 
themselves in letters-to-the-editor * 

The major exception to this practice has been the work of Fred 
W C.rupp, Jr 7 His study, however, was limited to written contact 
with an anonymous sample selected by the Society The question¬ 
naires were sent and received by the Society, a process which de¬ 
stroyed all possible marks of identification, such as postmarks The 
need for more direct contact with and identification of the member¬ 
ship of the group is apparent This paper is an attempt to make 
some of the necessary contacts and to discover some of the elusive 
information 


The Sample 

Since its founding in 1958, the John Birch Society has become the 

0 See, for example, Arnold Forster and Benjamin R Epstein, Danger on the 
Right (New York Random House, 1964), Benjamin R Epstein and Arnold 
Forster, Report on the John Birch Society 1966 (New York Random House, 
1966), Epstein and Forster, The Radical Right Report on the John Birch 
Society and Its Allies (New York Random House, 1967), Harry Overstreet 
and Bonaro Overstreet, The Strange Tactics of Extremism (New York W W 
Norton & Company, 1964) 

6 See Alan F Westm, "The John Birch Society ‘Radical Right’ and ‘Ex¬ 
treme Left’ m the Political Context of Post World War II,” in Bell, Radical 
Right, 239-268, and J Allen Broyles, The John Birch Society Anatomy of a 
Protest (Boston Beacon Press, 1966) 

7 “Social Correlates of Political Activists, The John Birch Society and the 
ADA” (unpublished PhD dissertation. University of Pennsylvania, 1968) 
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best-known American attempt to organize nght-wmg opinion As 
has been suggested, however, access to the group’s membership has 
been severely limited The Society does not release its membership 
lists, and other efforts to identify Buchers are blocked by both the 
organization and the members themselves. Most members are un¬ 
willing to be interviewed, preferring to defer to their leaders as the 
group’s spokesmen The organization has, furthermore, adopted a 
very protective attitude, believing that the membership needs and 
desires protection from unsolicited questionnaires that they view as 
prying into matters which are not of public concern 

The problem of access to the Birch Society has not been properly 
solved With the reluctant co-operation of the leadership, how¬ 
ever, some satisfaction was achieved in the present study The 
sample was selected by the Society itself, but with assurance that it 
was a random sample Observation convinced the author that the 
selection was at least haphazard if not random 8 

The sample consisted of 50 members of the John Birch Society in 
California A majority came from Southern California, where 
Birchism has been strongest in both numbers and influence As 
others have said, “Southern California is the undisputed center of 
Birch activity in the United States ”* 

Each respondent was interviewed for an average of 90 minutes 
during late 1967 or early 1968 The sample was limited to the low¬ 
er, volunteer levels of the organization Members are organized 
into chapters of from seven to twenty members, directed by a chap¬ 
ter leader, who is also a volunteer Another volunteer, known as a 
"section leader,” supervises the activities of several chapters These 
three groups, members, chapter leaders, and section leaders, were 
included in the sample, although the leaders occasionally were dif¬ 
ferentiated for analytical purposes 
The John Birch Society is organized along pyramidal lines 
Above the section leaders in the hierarchy is an intermediary group 
of full-time, paid employees They in turn are directed by Robert 
Welch and the council, a core group of advisers appointed by Mr 


8 Conversations with the respondents frequently revealed that they had been 
called at the last minute by co-ordinators who neglected or forgot to make 
plans Apparently the author interviewed whoever was available on short 
notice rather than a carefully selected sample 
' Scott C McNall, “Social Disorganization and Availability Accounting for 
Radical Rightism," in Schoenberger, American Right Wing, 129 
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Table 1 


Ace op Members 


Age by Decades 


Position 



Leaders 

Nonleaders 

Total Sample 

20-29 

1 

4 

5 

30-39 

11 

3 

14 

40-49 

4 

9 

13 

50-59 

6 

7 

13 

60-69 

3 

2 

_2_ 

Total N 

25 

25 

50 


Welch Neither the professional staff nor the top leadership was 
considered representative of the general membership They were 
not, therefore, included in the sample 


The Findings 


Age 

Contrary to expectations, the respondents to this survey did not 
represent the older age groupings in the population The median 
age was 44 years An even more significant figure, however, is the 
mode, or most frequently occurring category, which is represented 
bv the interval 30-39 years As Table 1 illustrates, this especially 
characterizes the leadership—chapter and section leaders—within 
the volunteer group The remarkable frequency of young persons 
in positions of leadership might not have been expected in a group 
with the reactionary image of the John Birch Society, although it is 
consistent with other investigations of this particular group 10 

The youthfulness of the Society is even further emphasized by 
the age of the respondents at time of recruitment Of the individ¬ 
uals interviewed, 58 percent were under 40 when they joined the 
organization This result seems to indicate an attraction to younger 
people which has not formerly been attributed to nght-wing groups 

Education 

The members of the John Birch Society represent a reasonably 
well-educated group As can be seen in Table 2, only one respond- 

10 This finding u in agreement with Grupp's, which also located the modal 
point in the age grouping 30-39 Crupp, "Social Correlates,” 9 
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Table 2 

Educational Level of John Bibch Society Members 


Years of School Completed 

Percentage of Members 

Less than High School 


2 

High School 


24 

1-3 Years of College 


28 

BA or BS Degree 


30 

Some Graduate Work 


4 

MA or MS Degree 


6 

Doctorate 


6 

Total N 

50 



ent has less than a high school diploma, while the majority of the 
sample had some college training or a bachelor’s degree 

No particular relationship was discovered between level of edu¬ 
cation and position in the Society As might be expected, however, 
a relationship was found between the sex of the respondent and his 
educational achievement The men in the sample tended to be 
more highly educated than the women Two-thirds, or 66 6 per¬ 
cent, of the men had a college degree or more, about 38 percent 
had some sort of graduate training Only about 31 percent of the 
women held a bachelor’s degree, and none of them had advanced 
work 

Occupation and Income 

The Birch Society members examined here tended to be either 
housewives or men with white-collar, upper-status occupations (see 
Table 3) A large proportion of the sample, 42 percent, were 
housewives, while 34 percent, or about 65 percent of those gain¬ 
fully employed, worked in business, management, professional, or 
technical capacities 11 Most of the latter group were corporate em¬ 
ployees No lawyers or clergymen were among them, although 
there were three teachers, including one college professor 

The high incidence of housewives may be explained by the string¬ 
ent time demands imposed by the Society Furthermore, house¬ 
wives do not hold jobs which they believe might be threatened by 

11 The great majority of the women In the sample were housewives The 
figures conceal only four women who worked Two worked part-time as a 
waitress and a secretary, respectively, the others were an accountant who 
owned her own business and a teacher 
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Table 3 


Occupations of John Birch Society Members 


Occupation 1 


Percentage of Sample 


Professional, Technical, Kindred 24 

Managers, Officials, and Proprietors, Except Farm 10 

Clerical, Kindred 4 

Sales Workers 4 

Craftsmen, Foremen, Kindred 2 

Service Workers, Except Private Household 8 

Rebred 6 

Housewife 42 

Total N 50 


1 Source Except for Retired and Housewife, U S, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, Employment and Earnings and Monthly Re¬ 
port on the Labor Force (Washington, DC Government Prinbng Office) 

their membership This last problem was cited by several women 
as the reason for the nonparticipation of their husbands, although 
one might perhaps conjecture that this was an excuse used by some 
husbands to placate their more zealous spouses 

As might be anticipated from the number of professional and 
management occupations m the sample, the level of family income 
of the respondents was quite high None of those who answered 
had an income of less than $8,000 a year The median income was 
$11,000, slightly more than 40 percent of those responding to in¬ 
quiries regarding their family income received $15,000 or more a 
year Table 4 presents the figures 12 

Table 4 

Family Incomes of Birch Society Members 


Income 

Percentage of Sample 

$ 8,000-8,999 

10 

9,000-9,999 

4 

10,000-14,999 

38 

15,000-24,999 

26 

25,000 and Over 

14 

NA 

8 

Total N 

50 


11 Altogether, the Birchen represent a rather privileged sample within the 
population. This finding confirms the conclusions of Grupp while being con¬ 
trary to the more generalized literature concerning radical rightists. 
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Table 5 


Religious Affiliations of Birch Members 


Affiliation 

Percentage of Sample 

Catholic 

16 

Protestant 

40 

Fundamental Protestant 

32 

None 

12 

Total N 

50 


Religion 

Religious fundamentalism has been a corollary of the Birch ide¬ 
ology from the beginning In the Blue Book, Robert Welch ex¬ 
tensively discussed the religious background for the morality he 
preached While he claimed to appeal to all faiths, his emphasis 
on evangelism and a belief m an anthropomorphic God who metes 
out punishments and rewards is an appeal to modem Protestant 
fundamentalism 

It was not, therefore, surprising to discover a high incidence of 
fundamentalism among the California membership of the Society 
As Table 5 reveals, Protestant groups commanded the allegiance 
of the largest number of respondents, with various fundamentalist 
sects a fairly popular second choice ” Furthermore, several of 
those who nominally belonged to Protestant groups like the Epis¬ 
copal Church indicated that they were “searching for a new church " 
The reason usually given was the connection of their present church 
to the “liberal” National Council of Churches 

Memberships 

Political activism has been frequently correlated with membership 
in voluntary organizations 14 It was, therefore, anticipated that 


11 Those designated fundamentalists either attended or belonged to the fol¬ 
lowing churches Apostolic Christian Church, Calvary Bible Presbyterian 
Church, Churches of Christ, Chrtstward Ministry, Congregational Free Church, 
Conservative Mayflower Church, Covenant Church, Evangelical Free Church, 
Evangelical Presbyterian Church, Orthodox Presbyterian, Grace Community 
Church, First Christian Church, Spiritualist Church 
14 See William Buchanan, “An Inquiry into Purposive Voting,” Journal of 
Politics, 18 (February 1956), 281-296, Robert Agger and Vincent Ostrom, 
“Political Participation in a Small Community,” in Political Behavior, ed Heinz 
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Table 6 

Organizational Membership op Birch Society Respondents 


Number of Memberships 


Percentage of Sample 


None 48 

One 24 

Two 14 

Three 6 

Four or More 8 

Total N 50 


members of the John Birch Society, an activist organization, would 
exhibit strong tendencies to join other associations 

Contrary to expectations, a large portion of the sample belonged 
to no other voluntary organizations, not even those identified with 
right-wing causes When asked if they belonged to any political, 
community, or national organizations, 48 percent denied any mem¬ 
bership at all Another 24 percent belonged to only one other group 
—usually a political or professional group—while only eight per¬ 
cent reported four or more attachments Table 6 illustrates the 
voluntary associations of the sample 

The findings demand an explanation Grupp, m his study of the 
Birch Society and the Americans for Democratic Action, found that 
all his respondents belonged to at least one other organization ” 
These results, in combination with more general studies of partici¬ 
pation, offer too great a contrast to the findings presented here to 
be ignored 

About half of those who listed no memberships indicated that 
they had at one time belonged to various groups but had resigned 
due to the tremendous demands of the Society This explanation 
fails to account for the others in the sample who stressed their 
“individualism” and claimed with pride that they had never been 
“joiners,” despite the fact that they were members of an activity- 
oru nted group such as the Birch organization It appears evident 


Eulau, Samuel Eldersveld, and Moms Janowitz (Glencoe, HI Free Press, 
1956), Herbert Maccoby, “The Differential Political Activity of Participants 
in a Voluntary Association,” American Sociological Review, 23 (October 1958), 
524-532, Robert Lane, Political Life (Glencoe, HI. Free Press, 1959), Wil¬ 
liam Erbe, “Social Involvement and Political Activity,” American Sociological 
Review, 27 (April 1964), 198-215 
is “Social Correlates,” 175 
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that the stresses of modem life are such that individuals who would 
ordinarily be ‘loners” feel compelled to political activism Aliena¬ 
tion here leads to activity rather than withdrawal Their choice of 
the Society may indicate a disillusionment with the more widely 
accepted avenues of participation 

The existence of this group of nonactivists may explain at least 
some of the deviation from Grupp’s study People who stress their 
individualism logically might be assumed to be among those who 
would fail to return a mailed questionnaire (and Grupp’s return 
rate was only 35 percent) 16 These people might resent what they 
regarded as prying into their private affairs and refuse to respond 
to such invasions Hence, they would not be represented in that 
sample 


Conservatism 

The relationship between conservatism and the radical right has 
been a matter of considerable debate Certain authors suggest that 
political conservatism is one chaiactenstic of the far right and that 
radicalism is one possible deviation for conservatives who are un¬ 
able to match their skills and abilities with new social demands 17 
Others, notably Herbert McClosky, view the far nght as being re¬ 
lated to conservatism but more extreme on a spectrum ranging from 
the political left to right ,s Still others, while not always clear as 
to the exact nature of the relationship, strongly insist that conserv¬ 
atism and radicalism are two distinct phenomena which must be 
analytically separated '* 

While the present paper cannot settle this debate, it may cast 
some light on a segment of the subject The author was able to 
administer McClosky’s scale of classical conservatism to the sample 
Since the Birch Society, bv universal accord, belongs on the far 
right, the responses of its membership might reveal a great deal 
about both McClosky’s measure and the subsequent inferences he 
drew regarding the characteristics of extreme conservatives 

19 Ibid, xxv 

17 See, for example, Mark Chester and Richard Schmuck, "On Super- 
Patriobsm A Definition and Analysis,” Journal of Social Issues, 19 (January 
1963), 31-50 

18 McClosky, "Conservatism and Personality,” 29-34 

79 See Schoenberger, "Conservatism.” Rohter, “Social and Psychological De¬ 
terminants ” 
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Table 7 

Distribution' of Responses of Birch Society Members 


ov 

McClosky's Scale of Conservatism 

Number of Birchers 


Number of Affirmative Responses 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

10 9 

Median 

I 

II 

Liberal <- } Conservative 

10 

5 5 

0 


4 5 

1 

0 1 2 

3 

4 5 6 7 8 9 


The McClosky scale is composed of nine items with which the 
individuals in the sample were asked to either agree or disagree 
Each affirmative answer was a conservative response Of the 50 
Birchers interviewed, 49 responded to the items The overwhelm¬ 
ing majority clearly were not conservative as the term was opera¬ 
tionalized by McClosky When affirmative answers are accepted 
as an index of conservatism, respondents who disagreed with more 
items than they agreed with must be categonzed as liberals Nearly 
80 percent of the Birchers responding were, therefore, liberals on 
the scale (see Table 7) Furthermore, four of the others concurred 
with only five of the items—hardly an indication of extreme con¬ 
servatism as used m this context 

The results certainly tend to cast some doubt upon the validity 
of McClosky's scale They must, therefore, cast further doubt upon 
the other results of his study 

McClosky examined the relationship between his dependent vari¬ 
able—the “conservatism” of the subject—and the independent vari¬ 
ables—those social and psychological attributes which produce con¬ 
servatism or nghtism in the subject He discovered that those who 
were personally maladjusted were the ones who tended to be ex¬ 
treme conservatives, by his definition The fact that the extremists 
do not include the great majority of this sample of Birchers, how¬ 
ever, raises some questions concerning their identity 

Because of limitations imposed by the Birch hierarchy, it was im¬ 
possible to administer a conclusive battery of psychological tests to 
the respondents Since, however, McClosky is one of the major 
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sources for such data on the far right, insights into his study might 
be regarded as insights into the validity of common assumptions 
concerning the nature of extremists While it is apparent that Pro¬ 
fessor McClosky did indeed discover a group which tended to be 
psychologically unsound, it is far from clear that these persons can 
be identified with the political right Despite the size of the current 
sample, the results are so overwhelming as to be a fair indicator 
that many Birch Society members do not fall into the category of 
extreme conservatives, a finding which in turn leads one to ques¬ 
tion whether that category has much relationship to the generally 
acknowledged phenomenon of political nghtism 


Summary and Conclusions 

Members of the John Birch Society, as represented by this Cali¬ 
fornia sample, differ m many ways from the usual image of the radi¬ 
cal rightist They are for the most part, well-educated, reasonably 
young individuals with substantial family incomes The men are 
employed in upper-status occupations, although they are rarely 
self-employed. This picture does not fit the prototype of an older, 
less well-educated person of lower-income and occupational status 
The major apparent parallel is the tendency toward membership m 
fundamentalist religious groups 

While the characterization of radical rightists as low-status indi¬ 
viduals dominates the literature, certain limited studies have voiced 
some dissents Wolfinger and his associates found members of the 
Christian Anti-Communist Crusade to be primarily upper-status 
individuals in terms of education, income, and occupation 20 Grupp 
found his national sample of Birchcrs to be of similar standing 21 

The explanation for these variations may lie with the methods 
some researchers use to discover rightists, or it may he with the 
changing nature of nghtism As Amencan society becomes increas¬ 
ingly politicized and as more people become discontented, distrust¬ 
ful, and frustrated by the political establishment, it may be that the 
appeals of right-wing, activist groups such as the John Birch Society 
are extending far beyond the narrow group which used to constitute 

20 Raymond E Wolfinger, Barbara Kaye Wolfinger, Kenneth Prewitt, and 
Sheilah Rosenhack, "America’s Radical Right Politics and Ideology,” in 
Ideology and Discontent, ed David E Apter (Glencoe, III Free Press, 1964) 

21 Grupp, "Social Correlates,” passim 
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rightist opinion in America Whereas the ranks of the discontented 
may have formerly been filled bv those who could no longer cope 
economically, they are increasingly swelled by those who find dis¬ 
illusionment in the social, political, and moral climate of America 
This sample of Birchers was remarkable not only for its rather 
high status but also for the surprising absence of multiple organiza¬ 
tional memberships which it exhibited Apparently, certain indi¬ 
viduals who are basically apolitical feel so threatened by the un¬ 
certainties of their world, with its rising taxes and inflation, its civil 
turmoil, and its international instability, that they are goaded into 
this nontraditional form of activity 22 

The lack of coincidence between the responses of the sample and 
the phenomenon identified by McCIosky as extreme conservatism 
raises significant questions concerning the meaning of classical con¬ 
servatism Either the scale fails effectively to operationalize con¬ 
servatism—which may indicate a lack of understanding of conserva¬ 
tism—or the Birchers are political liberals, which seems ridiculous 
This latter possibility, while probably unacceptable within today’s 
political fiamework, should be examined briefly Analysts have ac¬ 
tually identified two tvpes of conservatism, the classical position and 
a more popular one based on attitudes towards the transient issues 
of the dav In the second sense, the respondents eertainly exhib¬ 
ited conservative tendencies They overwhelmingly accepted the 
international conspiratorial theory of history espoused by Robert 
Welch They opposed any expansion of governmental activity into 
economic or social realms, they vigorously attacked the United Na¬ 
tions and the Supreme Court as agents of collectivism As opera¬ 
tionalized in terms of current issues, the respondents were clearly 
on the conservative if not radical side of the political spectrum 
The problem of the Birchers’ liberal responses to a scale of clas¬ 
sical conservatism is, therefore, very difficult to solve One may wish 
to sav that the respondents were modern conservatives but classical 
liberals This statement, however, so confuses the relationship be¬ 
tween the two concepts that the author feels compelled to reject the 


22 It may not be too ridiculous to suggest a parallel to the expansion on the 
Left, where the new leftist radicals include many members of the middle and 
upper classes, not the traditional working classes 
22 McCIosky himself makes the distinction See his “Issue Conflict and 
Consensus Among Party Leaders and Followers,” American Political Science 
Review, 54 (June 1960), 410 
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assumption that such radical variations are likely Other explana¬ 
tions must be sought 

One possibility is that McClosky’s scale identifies certain economic 
or, even more likely, educational levels Our sample was, on the 
whole, too heavily represented in both areas to fall into the extreme 
conservative category, those few who came close may simply have 
been exceptions who would have been insignificant m a larger 
sample 

Another possible conclusion is that McClosky used terms and 
concepts which appealed to the respondents but stated them in such 
a way that most educated, intelligent individuals would feel obli¬ 
gated to disagree Absolute assertions that something always hap¬ 
pens may have elicited negative responses even though the respond¬ 
ents fundamentally agreed with the sense of the proposition 

Still another possibility, of course, is that McClosky has (or his 
readers have) completely misunderstood the relationship between 
conservatism and extreme conservatives, or radical rightists This 
studv could lend support to the proposition that conservatism and 
radicalism are separate phenomena and that a scale designed to 
identify conservatives says little or nothing about extremists 

While problems with the size of the sample and the method of 
administration of the questionnaire obviously exist here, the results 
are so clear that they should at least suggest the need for further 
study That the sample was atypical is possible but not probable 
Much more research into the nature of political rightists is needed 
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Federal Aid: 

The Forgotten Variable 
in State Policy 
Research 


James C. Strouse 
Philippe Jones 


]VIost scholars rNTFRESTFD in examining the independent effects of 
political and socio-economic variables on the level of state and local 
expenditures are well aware of the burgeoning literature m the field 1 
Some of the over-all conclusions may be summarized as follows - 

(1) Socio-economic variables seem to be most important m ex¬ 
plaining levels of expenditures, 2 

(2) Political variables, as presently measured, do not seem to be 
important in determining state expenditure levels after controlling 
for socio-economic variables, 3 

(3) Political variables may be important when looking at output 
variables other than expenditures (agency requests, enactment of 
laws, or qualitative outputs such as “quality of education”), 4 


* We would like to thank Prof Donald Devine, Prof Clarence Stone, and 
Prof M Margaret Conway for comments on an earlier draft of this paper 

1 Since the literature is so extensive, we will cite only selective examples 

* Richard E Dawson and James A Robinson, “Interparty Competition, 
Economic Variables, and Welfare Policies in the American States,” Journal of 
Politics, 25 (May 1963), 265-289 

3 Ibid, passim 

4 Ira Sharkansky, “Agency Requests, Gubernatorial Support, and Budgetary 
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(4) State political leaders may get "cues” from other “leader'’ 
states when making policy decisions, 5 

(5) When one dichotomizes expenditure policies into “have” and 
“have not” states and examines the regression coefficients, he notes 
that the possibilities for impact of political variables is great for 
“have not” policies such as welfare expenditures," 

(6) Expenditure levels for the major state functional areas may 
not reveal the real level of services available to the public, 7 

(7) When outputs are measured in terms of redistributive im¬ 
pact, political variables seem to explain more vanance than socio¬ 
economic variables" 

A number of other hypotheses tested by various social scientists 
might be listed However, the above include the major trends of 
analysis in the literature Most of the criticism of the research has 
centered around poor measurement of political variables, statistical 
problems of multicolinearity, a lack of a time dimension or dynamic 
(feedback) models of analysis, and a redefinition of output vari¬ 
ables 


Tiif. Federal Aid Variable 

In any analysis of governmental expenditure levels by function, 
one should consider the impact of federal aid Mushkin and Lupo 
found that the growth in federal payments to states and localities 
accounted for a major portion of the enlargements of both the scope 


Success in State Legislatures,” American Political Science Review, 42 ( De¬ 
cember 1960), 1,220-1,231 See, also, Frank Munger, “Opinions, Elections, 
Parties and Policies A Cross State Analysis” (paper presented at the 65th 
annual meeting of the American PoliUcal Science Association, September, 
1969, New York), passim 

5 Jack L Walker, “The Diffusion of Innovations Among the American 
States," American Political Science Review, 63 (September 1969), 880-900 

* Charles F Cnudde and Donald S McCrone, 'Tarty Competition and Wel¬ 
fare Policies in the American States,” American Political Science Review, 63 
(September 1969), 858-867 

7 Sharkansky, “Government Expenditures and Public Services in the Ameri¬ 
can States,” American Political Science Review, 61 (December 1967), 1,066- 
1,078 

8 Brian R Fry and Richard F Winter, “The Politics of Redistribution,” 
American Political Science Review, 64 (June 1970), 508-523. 
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and quality of state and local services 9 Bahl and Saunders studied 
the determinants of change m state and local government expendi¬ 
tures and found changes m per capita federal grants were the only 
factor which significantly affected changes m state and local per 
capita spending 10 Sacks and Harris analyzed cross-sectional data, 
and they also found that for the level of government expenditures, 
the level of federal grants, as well as the level of income, was sig¬ 
nificant 11 Many additional studies showed the increasing import¬ 
ance of federal grants-in-aid for the determination of both the scope 
and quality of state and local programs 12 

Thus, a great number of studies have investigated the effects of 
federal aid on state expenditure policies However, federal aid has 
been under-conceptualized as an independent political variable 
To a large extent, the major state functional programs are directed 
and controlled by federal aid guidelines and monies To talk about 
the independent effects of political variables (even adding mass and 
elite attitudes toward programs) without considering the political 
constraints imposed from Washington is to ignore the overwhelming 
policy configurations of federal aid 

A considerable controversy has been generated over the use of 
fedeial aid as an independent variable by Morss, Fisher, and Pogue 
and Spontz, among others ’' Jack Osman replied to these criti¬ 
cisms as follows the first criticism was that aid may be uniformly 

8 S J Mushkin and Gabrielle C Lupo, "State and Local Finance Prelec¬ 
tions Another Dimension,” Southern Economic Journal, 33 (January 1967), 
426-429 

10 Roy W Bahl, Jr, and Robert J Saunders, “Determinants of Changes in 
State and Local Government Expenditures," National Tax Journal, 18 (March 
1965), 50-57 

11 B S Sacks and Robert Hams, "The Determinants of State and Local 
Government Expenditures and Intergovernmental Flow of Funds,” National 
Tax Journal, 17 (March 1964), 75-85 

12 For a review of much of the literature, see Dell S Wright, Federal 
GrarUs-tn-Atd Perspectives and Alternatives (Washington, DC American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1968) See, also, Thomas R 
Dye, Understanding Public Policy (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, 1972) 

13 Elliott R Morss, "Some Thoughts on the Determinants of State and Local 
Expenditures,” National Tax Journal, 19 (March 1966), 103, Glenn Fisher, 
"Interstate Variation in State and Local Government Expenditures," National 
Tax Journal, 17 (March 1964), 74, and Thomas L Pogue and L R Spontz, 
"The Effects of Grants-in-Aid on State-Local Spending,” National Tax Journal, 
21 (June 1968), 190-199 
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distributed and thus its influence would show up in the constant 
term of the regression coefficient Osman dealt with this point by 
observing that in 1960, total federal aid per capita varied among 
states from a low of $16 93 to a high of $144 33 14 Thus federal aid 
is not distributed uniformly Since there is considerable discussion 
concerning the additive, substitutive, or stimulative effect of federal 
aid, one should agree that federal aid is not a “garbage variable” 
but an important independent and political determinant of state and 
local expenditures It affects the policy parameters of states and 
should be considered endogenous to the regression equation 

The second general criticism was that aid is not a true indepen¬ 
dent vanable if the aid is of a matching form, so that the amount of 
aid received depends upon the amount of the recipient government’s 
expenditures Osman argues that despite the large number of grant 
programs using a matching formula, this process did not necessarily 
prohibit the use of aid as an independent variable in the analysis 
In the case of highway expenditures, an apportionment formula is 
added to the matching provision The formula for each state is 
based upon “area, population, mileage of rural delivery and star 
routes, population in municipalities and other urban places of ‘five 
thousand’ or more, and the estimated cost of completing the inter¬ 
state system in each state ” Thus, Osman contends, “the amount 
available to a state determines the amount of aid received by the 
state. Since the amount apportioned is largely free of feedback, 
the amount of aid received will be free of feedback That is, it 
will be an independent vanable ” 15 

The case for welfare is less clear because the amount of funds 
authorized depends upon the amount of a state’s expenditure, how¬ 
ever, the over-all thrust of the argument is that federal aid is a sig¬ 
nificant endogenous factor in state expenditure policies and sets 
important political and fiscal controls 10 Guidelines and regulations 
must be adhered to under threat of withholding of federal funds 
It is a political control factor—increasing over time—that affects 
and explains much of the variation in state expenditure policy " 

14 Jack W Osman, “On the Use of Aid as an Expenditure Determinant,” 
National Tax Journal, 21 (December 1968), 437-447 

>• Ibid, 440 

14 Alan K Campbell and Seymour Sacks, Metropolitan America (New York 
The Free Press, 1967), 1-69 

,T Sharkaniky, Spending in the American States (Chicago- Rand McNally 
A Company, 1968), 54-77. 
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Table 1 

Partial Correlation Between State and Local 
Expenditure Policies and Federal Aid, Controlling for 
Socio-economic and Political Variables 



1940 

1950 

I960 

1968 

Federal Aid 
to Highways 

+ 10 

-14 

+ 55* 

+ 70* 

Federal Aid 
to Education 

-.07 

+ 40* 

+ 51* 

+ 53* 

Federal Aid 
to Welfare 

-47* 

+ 75* 

+ 58* 

+ 82* 


(N = 48) 

‘ Indicates statistical significance 


The Hypothesis 

Federal aid levels affect state expenditure policies independent 
of a state's political and socio-economic development 

The Variables 

The political variables employed were legislative competition, 
gubernatorial competition, combined index of competition, and po¬ 
litical participation for 1940, 1950, 1960, and 1968 The socio¬ 
economic variables used were population, density, median school 
years completed, per capita income, industrialization, and urban¬ 
ization 

Federal aid was defined as per capita federal aid for the three 
functional expenditure areas 

Other variables such as malapportionment, communications, and 
legislative professionalism were available for one time period but 
were excluded because they were unavailable for the other three 
periods 

The output (dependent) variables were per capita state and local 
expenditures for highways, education, and welfare The state and 
local expenditures do not include federal expenditures 


Discussion 

When the socio-economic and political variables are controlled, 
federal aid expenditures show a highly significant increasing trend 
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in all the policy areas (See Table 1 ) In highways, the results in¬ 
dicate an extremely important role for federal aid in determining 
the level of state highway expenditures and reflect the 90 percent- 
10 percent (federal money being 90 percent) basis for distributing 
interstate highway costs The trend m education is toward a higher 
and more significant partial correlation in spite of the relatively 
small contributions of federal aid to per capita state educational 
expenditures 

The welfare tabulations may explain the previously found weak 
political system partials (especially since socio-economic partials 
were found to be more significant) When both political variables 
and socio-economic variables are controlled, the partial between 
federal aid to welfare and welfare expenditures is statistically sig¬ 
nificant The trend is definitely toward higher significance with the 
1968 partial at a very high + 82 The overwhelming federal pres¬ 
ence in state welfare budgets both in actual per capita funds ex¬ 
pended and in strict policy guidelines is indicated strongly in these 
figures 

Table 1 has shown that when the socio-economic and political 
variables are controlled, the partial correlations between federal 
levels and the various policy areas have reflected the increasing 
trend of federal participation from 1940 to 1968 In fact, the three 
policy areas become significant in 1960 Table 2 concentrates on 
the even more impressive importance of federal aid variables when 
studied in each of the policy areas 

Hichways 

Table 2 indicates an even more impressive importance of federal 
aid variables—showing an increase from an absolute zero increase 
in R 2 (variance explained) in 1940 to a 34 increase in R 2 in 1968 
Again, the trend of importance of federal aid is clear, with federal 
aid becoming more and more significant over the four decades 
examined 


Education 

When federal aid is added to the regression equation for 1950, 
1960, and 1968, an increase in variance is explained (See Table 2 ) 
The increase is not as large as for highway expenditures, but it is 
enough to indicate an important contribution Federal aid to edu- 
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Table 2 

Multiple Correlation op State and Local Expenditure Policies with 
Political, Socio-economic, and Federal Aid Variables (1940-68) 


Years 

Multiple R 2 
Socio-economic 
and Political 
Variables 

Highway Expenditures 
Multiple R 2 
Socio-economic, 
Political, and 
Federal Aid Variables 

Increase in R 2 
(Variance Explained) 
due to Federal Aid 
Variable 

1940 

64* 

64* 

.00 

1950 

46* 

.47* 

01 

1960 

52* 

67* 

.15 

1968 

30 

64* 

.34 

1940 

71* 

Education Expenditures 
.71* 

00 

1950 

29 

40* 

11 

1960 

69* 

76* 

.07 

1968 

23 

45* 

22 

1940 

59* 

Welfare Expenditures 
.67* 

.08 

1950 

38* 

72* 

.34 

1960 

31 

.53* 

.22 

1968 

32 

77* 

.45* 

N- 

48 




* Indicates statistical significance 

cation has been relatively small although it is a steadily increasing 
percentage of total state and local expenditures In many studies 
of education, there has been considerable opposition to federal 
funds for education from state and local officials on the basis of 
(1) fear of federal controls, (2) problems around racial segrega¬ 
tion, and (3) problems involving aid to church related schools’* 
These essentially attitudinal parameters have helped prevent a larg¬ 
er federal-aid-to-education effort However, all these problems are 
closer to resolution, and we expect, as Dr Reed suggests, a much 
larger federal participation m the future 19 

’* Report prepared for the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the Committee on Government Operations by the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress (Washington, D.C Government Printing Office, 
1961), 6-7 See, also, Congress and the Nation 1965-68 (Washington, D.C . 
Congressional Quarterly Service, 1968), II, 709 

19 Wayne O. Reed, "Inside Looking Out” (paper presented to the Associa¬ 
tion of School Administrators, Park City, Utah, September 28, 1970), passim. 
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Welfare 

The importance of federal aid to welfare is shown again in Table 
2 For 1950, the contribution of federal aid to variance explained 
is 34, for 1960, it is 22, and for 1968, it is 45—a strong relation¬ 
ship The trends and discussion above can only be reiterated This 
finding agrees with and amplifies the conclusions of Cnudde and 
McCrone regarding welfare expenditure They suggest, after look¬ 
ing at regression coefficients, that socio-economic factors are less 
important m issues relating to “have not" policies Conceptualizing 
federal aid as a political factor reinforces this conclusion 


State Policy Findings Reconsidered 

While others found that federal aid is a significant variable in 
state research, they have failed to document its increasing import¬ 
ance over time and to note the political constraints involved in fed¬ 
eral aid 20 One of the arguments of this paper is that federal aid 
should be considered a polttical variable Since federal aid is in¬ 
creasing in importance over time, it helps to limit the effect of po¬ 
litical variables (malapportionment, party competition, legislative 
professionalization, and the like) in explaining variations in state 
functional expenditures In fact, one might argue that federal 
political controls are pre-empting state political controls 

If the policy parameters are prescribed by federal administrators, 
the ability of state political systems to cause much variation in ex¬ 
penditure policy is quite limited This limitation seems clear for 
highway, welfare, and—increasingly—educational expenditures 
When we reconsider the Dye paradigm for determining state 
functional expenditures and add the federal aid variable to the 
political box, we feel that the data shows the following relationship 

Figure 1 



,0 Dye, Politict. Economict, and the Public (Chicago- Rand McNally & 
Company, 1966), 191-193, and Sharkansky, Spending in the American Statei 
(Chicago. Rand McNally & Company, 1968), 26-29, 86-88 






Bases of 

Partisan Cleavage 
in a 

Southern Urban County 


Jerry Perkins 


Considerable speculation has been devoted to explaining the ap¬ 
parent breakdown of regional one-partyism in the American South. 
One line of reasoning suggests that economic modernization is cre¬ 
ating an urban, white middle class which is receptive to the appeals 
of Republicanism 1 While voting studies offer support for the mod¬ 
ernization thesis, 2 there are no examinations of the status and atti- 
tudinal bases of subjective partisan loyalties among whites m the 
cities of the region ' Because party identification is thought to be 
a relatively stable attitudinal reference for electoral behavior, it 

'Alexander Heard, A Two Party South? (Chapel Hill University of 
North Carolina Press, 1952), Donald S Strong, "Durable Republicanism in 
the South," in Change in the Contemporary South, ed Allan Sindler (Durham, 
N C Duke University Press, 1963), 174-194, John Topping, John Lazarek, 
and William Linder, Southern Republicanism and the New South (Cambridge, 
Mass Privately Printed, 1966) 

2 Strong, Urban Republicanism in the South (University of Alabama 
Bureau of Public Administration, 1960), Strong, “Further Reflections on 
Southern Politics,” Journal of Politics, 33 (May 1971), 239-256, Anthony M 
Orum and Edward W McCranie, “Class, Tradition and Partisan Alignments 
in a Southern Urban Electorate,” Journal of Politics, 32 (February 1970), 
156-176, James W Prothro, Ernest Q Campbell, and Charles Cngg, ‘Two- 
Party Voting in the South," American Political Science Review, 52 (March 
1958), 131-139 

3 Converse finds that Republican party identification and white-collar oc¬ 
cupation are slightly but positively related m the "industrialized" counties of 
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is important to analyze the emergence of and bases for Republican 
identifications 4 The long-run success of Republican candidates at 
all levels of the political system—particularly in state and local 
politics—may at least partially depend on the degree to which white 
southerners replace their generalized sense of Democratic loyalty 
with positive Republican references 5 
This research note reports evidence on status and attitudinal dif¬ 
ferences between white Democratic and Republican identifiers in 
one southern urban county Hypotheses positively relating Repub¬ 
lican identifications with high status and conservative attitudes are 
tested The data are taken from a March, 1970, survey of DeKalb 
County, Georgia, one of five counties in the Atlanta metropolitan 
area 9 The DeKalb survey represents an attempt to isolate a sizable 
population that is likely to produce a high incidence of Republican 
identifiers while still providing partisan variance The county’s 
population of almost 400,000 is characterized by relatively high 
levels of education, income, and occupational status and by majority 
support for Republican candidates in presidential, congressional, 
and gubernatorial elections since 1964 7 


the South, although he does not control for race See Philip Converse, “On 
the Possibility of Major Political Realignment in the South,” in Elections and 
the Political Order (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1966), chap 12, 
222 

4 Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren Miller, and Donald Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, I960), 120-167 
4 Donald R Matthews and James W Prothro, Negroes and the New South¬ 
ern Politics (New York Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc, 1966), 392, F 
Glenn Abney, "Partisan Realignment in a One-Party System The Case of 
Mississippi, journal of Politics, 31 (November 1969), 1,105 

9 A three-stage cluster sample was drawn The county is divided into 224 
land-lot squares Twenty-six land lots were randomly drawn All housing 
units on the 26 land-lot maps were given an equal chance to be drawn by the 
application of a systematic skip interval procedure In the dwelling units 
selected, all individuals 18 years of age and older were given an equal chance 
to be interviewed by the use of a respondent selection key like that described 
by Charles H Backstrom and Cerald D Hurst in their Survey Research 
(Evanston, Ill Northwestern University Press, 1963), 50-60 
7 Census figures illustrate that DeKalb County is highest in income >ears of 
education, and incidence of white-collar occupations when compared with the 
other four counties of the Atlanta metropolitan area or with the nation For 
DeKalb figures, see United States, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, County and City Data Book, 1967 (Washington, DC Government 
Printing Office, 1967), 63 
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DeKalb responses to two partisan questions—one relating to na¬ 
tional politics and the other to Georgia politics—illustrate that GOP 
loyalties are well established 8 * Roughly one m four of the respond¬ 
ents can be classified as Republicans at both levels If the self- 
identifying Independents who say they “lean” to a partisan position 
are added to the GOP totals, Republicans constitute 44 percent of 
the sample m national politics and 39 percent of the total m state 
politics The comparable Democratic figures are 39 percent in na¬ 
tional politics and 38 percent m state politics Although the Amer¬ 
ican Independent Party (AIP) was presented as an alternative m 
the questionnaire, only five percent of the national responses repre¬ 
sent AIP identifications or leaning AIP references The data em¬ 
ployed here are limited to those expressing a preference for the 
Democratic or Republican parties Independents who lean to one 
of these parties are included in their respective partisan totals * 


Status and Attitudinal Bases of Partisanship 

The expectations that Republicanism would be associated with 
high status and conservative attitudes are confirmed by the DeKalb 
data (see Tables 1 and 2) Republican identification is positively 
related to high status in terms of occupation, income, and educa¬ 
tion Additionally, Republicans are more inclined than Democrats 
to say that the federal government should be less actively involved 
in aiding education, helping the poor, and providing jobs for those 
wanting to work 10 While there are interlevel variations in the 

8 The two partisan questions were cast in the following format "Generally 
speaking, when it comes to (Nahonal/Georgia) politics, do you usually think 
of yourself as a Republican, a Democrat, an Amencan Independent party 
member, an Independent or what 5 ’” Those answering “Independent" to the 
first question were asked if they leaned toward any one of the three parties 
named 

8 A cross tabulation of Democratic, Independent, and Republican state and 
national identifications illustrates a high degree of interlevel consistency 
(Gamma n 86) While there are only a few individuals who hold different 
identifications at the two levels, state identification tends to be somewhat 
weaker than national identification A greater proportion of state identifications 
than national identifications fall in the nonleanmg category Because non- 
leaners are excluded from the tables that follow, the marginal totals tend to 
be lower m state politics than in national politics 

10 The respondents were asked if the federal government "should do more, 
do less, or do the same as is being done now" in the three areas 
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Table 1 

Correlations (Gamma) Between Status and Partisanship 


Status Measures* 


Partisanship 

National 

State 

Occupation 6 

30 

(N = 340) 

an 

(N-311) 

Yearly Family Income 

26 

(N-344) 

30 

(N-314) 

Education 

49 

(N-355) 

51 

( N = 328) 


* A positive Gamma represents a positive association between high status 
and Republicanism Chi square tests of significance were run on all m x n 
contingency tables Unless otherwise reported all associations are significant 
at the 05 level 

b The occupation variable is divided into three categories professional and 
managerial, sales and clerical, and blue-collar labor The income categories 
are to $9,999, $10,000 to $14,999, and $15,000 and above Education is 
dichotomized into high school or less and more than high school categones 

Table 2 

Correlations ( Q ) Between Partisanship and Option on Involvement 
of the Federal Government in Three Socio-economic Areas 

Involvement of Partisanship 

Federal Government in ■ National State 

Aiding Education 35 (N « 251) 28 (N = 227) 

Helping the Poor 64 (N-216) 41 (N-198) 

Guaranteeing Jobs 37 (N = 216) 44 ( N «= 200) 

* Each respondent was asked if the federal government should "do more, 
do less, or do the same as is being done now’’ in the three areas This table 
is based on 2 x 2 cross tabulations of partisanship and the "more” and "less" 
categories A positive Q represents a positive association between Republicans 
and "do less" responses 

strengths of the associations, the expected relationships are found 
in national and state politics 

Although Republicanism is positively related to both high status 
and conservatism, status and attitudes are not perfectly congruent 
bases of partisan cleavage An index of socio-economic conserva¬ 
tism derived from the three attitude items was run against parti¬ 
sanship, controlling for status 11 Generally, within all status cate- 

11 A "do more” response was assigned a zero, a "do the same" reply was 
given one point, and a "do less" answer was weighted at two points Point 
totals ranged between zero and six. The center category—those scoring three 
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Table 3 

Correlations (Q) Between Partisanship and Socio-economic 
Liberalism-Conservatism, Controlling for Status 

Partisanship 

Status Measures* National State 


Occupation 


Blue-collar 

12* 

(N = 50) 

53 

(N = 48) 

Sales and Clerical 

75 

(N = 56) 

49 

(N = 47) 

Managerial and Professional 

53 

(N = 162) 

37 

(N-149) 

Income 

$9,999 or less 

56 

(2V« 76) 

55 

(N-75) 

$10,000 to $14,999 

27* 

(V = 94) 

32* 

(N = 90) 

$15,000 and above 

59 

(N = 105) 

31* 

(N = 85) 

Education 

High School or less 

56 

(N= 118) 

50 

(N.= 103) 

More than High School 

48 

(N = 164) 

.33 

(N — 152) 


* Positive Q correlations represent positive associations between socio-eco¬ 
nomic conservatism and Republicanism 
1 Not significant at the 05 level 


gories, Republicans tend to be more conservative than Democrats 
in both national and state politics (See Table 3 ) 


Controls for Region of Origin 

It is also of interest to assess the effect of status and conservatism 
on natives of the South Existing evidence suggests that nonsouth¬ 
erners who have moved to the South are of higher status and are 
more Republican than the indigenous population 13 Inasmuch as 
almost 20 percent of the DeKalb respondents are nonsouthem in 
origin, it is important to ascertain the degree to which nonsouthem- 


—was excluded, and the remaining respondents were divided into high and 
low groups Scores of zero, one, and two were classified as liberal, scores of 
four, five, and six were classified as conservatives The index provides a 
summary view of the relationship between attitudes and partisanship Liberals 
are predominantly Democratic, and conservatives are predominantly Republi¬ 
can The relationships hold for both national (Q ■= 51) and state politics 
<Q— 43) 

12 Prothro et al, “Two-Party Voting in the South,” 132, 134, Converse, 
"Political Realignment in the South," 229 
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Table 4 

Correlations (Camma) Between Status and Partisanship 
Amonc Those of Southern Origin 


Status Measures* 


Partisanship 

National 

State 

Occupation 

25 

(N«=270) 

24 

(N = 255) 

Yearly Family Income 

28 

(N-276) 

30 

(N-259) 

Education 

52 

(N=»284) 

49 

(N-270) 


"The South includes the 11 states of the Confederacy A positive gamma 
represents a positive association between high status and Republicanism among 
those of southern origin Status-partisan correlations in the nonsouthem 
group are not reported because there is very little variance among immigrants, 
they tend almost uniformly to be of high status 


Table 5 

Correlations (Q) Between Partisanship and Socio-economic 
Liberalism-Conservatism, Controlling for Region 

Partisanship 

Region of Origin" National State 

South 47 (N =220) 34 (N = 205) 

Non-South 72 (N = 55) 78 (N-45) 

" A positive Q represents a positive association between Republicanism and 
socio-economic conservatism 

ers are the source of the status and attitudina) bases of partisan 
cleavage In the DeKalb sample in-migrants tend to be more Re¬ 
publican than natives in both national (Q= 26) and state politics 
(Q = 30) Nonsouthern m-migrants are also of higher status than 
natives in terms of occupation (Gamma*= 45), income (Camma = 
38), and education (Q= 21) Nonsouthemers are slightly less 
conservative than southerners on the socio-economic index ( Q~ 
05,n s ) 

Controls for region of origin do not appreciably affect the rela¬ 
tionships between status, attitudes, and partisanship Among indi¬ 
viduals of southern ongin, high status is positively related to Re¬ 
publican partisanship in both national and state politics (see Table 
4). While the association between conservatism and Republicanism 
is stronger among in-migrants than among natives, the expected 
relationship is clearly evident among southerners (see Table 5) 
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Summary 

The evidence presented here confirms the notion that high status 
and conservative attitudes are potential bases for the emergence 
of Republican loyalties among white southerners in urban areas. To 
some extent, however, status and attitudes have independent ef¬ 
fects Conservatives within every status category are more likely 
than liberals to report Republican affiliations Additionally, the 
DeKalb data illustrate that while nonsouthern m-migrants contrib¬ 
ute disproportionately to high status and Republicanism in the 
county, natives of the South, when considered separately, tend to 
divide partisan preferences along status and attitudinal lines Final¬ 
ly, the data suggest that high status and conservatism contribute to 
the emergence of Republican identifications m both national and 
state politics, although split-level identifications do cause interlevel 
variations in the strengths of the associational values 
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Victims of Groupthtnk A Psychological Study of Foreign-Policy 
Decisions and Ftascoes By Irvlnc L Janis (Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 1972 Pp vm, 277 $4 50 paper ) 

This book conceptualizes a decision-making pathology which the 
author, a social psychologist at Yale, terms "Groupthink ” His 
analysis is derived from knowledge about group dynamics and is 
informed by the events in specific case histones of national secunty 
policy-making 

The central hypothesis is as follows a pattern of concurrence¬ 
seeking behavior can produce m members of cohesive decision¬ 
making groups in certain situations ‘incredibly gross miscalculations 
about both the practical and moral consequences of their decisions” 
(p iv ) Which is to say that “groupthink” tendencies are con¬ 
ducive to bad decisions, although some evidence indicates that 
“policy-making groups do not always suffer the adverse conse¬ 
quences of group processes (p iv) What small groups mani¬ 
fest, however, is a “hidden agenda” based upon the objective of 
preserving friendly mtergroup relations, which objective can pro¬ 
duce a blindness to reality, deter rational calculation, and interfere 
with critical thinking In the words of Professor Jams “Group¬ 
think refers to a deterioration of mental efficiency, reality testing, 
and moral judgment that results from m-group pressures” (p 9) 
The author also puts his theme in another, somewhat Parkinsonian, 
and half-jolang way “The more amiability and esprit de corps 
among the members of a policy making in-group, the greater is the 
danger that independent critical thinking will be replaced by 
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groupthink, which is likely to result in irrational and dehumanizing 
actions directed against out-groups" (p 13, author’s italics) 

Around such general propositions, the author presents six case 
studies—four which are categorized as fiascoes and two that he 
terms successes The fiascoes are the 1941 failure at Pearl Harbor, 
the 1950 invasion of North Korea, the Bay of Pigs in 1961, and the 
escalation of the Vietnam War m 1964 and later The successful 
decisions involved planning for European recovery (the Marshall 
Plan) in 1948 and the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962 The fiascoes 
were all group products, and m each case members of the decision¬ 
making unit made, in Professor Jams’ opinion, “incredibly gross mis¬ 
calculations ” In the successful cases, the groups made realistic 
appraisals, engaged in independent critical thinking, and worked 
towards decisions in a “hardheaded way” (p iv) The ultimate 
question that Professor Jams seeks to answer is What produces 
good or bad decisions? 

From the analysis of specific cases, he identifies at least six pro¬ 
cedural defects that contribute to faulty decision-making failure 
to survey the full range of alternatives, inattention to nonohvious 
risks and drawbacks, inattention to courses of action initially judged 
to carry prohibitive costs, neglecting to seek expert advice, down¬ 
grading advice or information that challenges preferred positions, 
inadequate attention to difficulties to be expected in implementing 
decisions The author associates all such features of “inadequate” 
decision-making with “groupthink,” although he admits they could 
also result from stupidity, fatigue, prejudice, or other causes In¬ 
herent in his diagnosis are the remedies for avoiding groupthink, 
which he develops at some length 

Professor Jams does not claim too much for his imaginative, 
speculative, and provocative study He is sensitive to the difficul¬ 
ties involved in gaining adequate data to prove his experimental 
hypothesis or to develop a good theory His study sits at the in¬ 
tersection of social psychology, political science, and history, in 
recognition of the variety of approaches that will be needed to de¬ 
velop a theory of decision-making 

A tautological tendency pervades this work, to wit bad de¬ 
cisions are the consequence of bad decision-making procedures 
Inadequate attention has been paid to the problem of objectifying 
criteria for classifying policy decisions as good or bad But politi¬ 
cal scientists should find this work a valuable supplement to anal- 
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yses of decision-making recently offered by Richard Neustadt, 
Graham Allison, Alexander George, Morton Halperm and others 
“Groupthink” is no more a single analytical key to open the myster¬ 
ies of foreign policy decision making than is the “rational actor,” 
“governmental structure,” or “bureaucratic politics” model But the 
Jams construct offers valuable new insights for both teachers and 
researchers 


harry Howi ransom, Vanderbilt University 


Politics and Social Change tn Third World Countries By F 
LaMond Tullis (New York John Wiley and Sons, Inc, 
1973 Pp xiv, 372 $9 95 cloth, $6 95 paper ) 

Tullis attempts a difficult task—providing an introduction to Third 
World Politics that is both sophisticated and entertaining His 
preface declares, “Departing from the traditional academic ap¬ 
proach I have added a new dimension—a story—that is exciting 
(P Vll ) 

The book's most exciting attribute is its slapdash mayhem of the 
English language Almost as striking is the disjunction between 
the loftv pitch strained for m the opening theoretical chapters and 
the journalese dominating the remainder—case-studies of Bru7ihan, 
Libyan, and Peruvian politics Both attributes point toward the 
book’s chief weakness—insufficient intellectual coherence 

Chapter I seeks to convince the student reader, by the labored 
device of presenting him with a hypothetical peasant village (see 
Figure 1, p 16, “Your village on six variables”), that he should 
(a) credit peasants with a modicum of rationality, and (h) take 
with utmost seriousness social science’s explanatory models even 
when they seem tiresome and opaque "A social-science approach 
must separate itself from purely historical or journalistic ap¬ 
proaches, which look respectively at the past or present with an 
eye to determining the minutiae of some event or senes of 
events ” (P 20 ) Some students may be enticed, and others 
put off, by the chapter’s cunous combination of naivete and con¬ 
descension 

Chapters II to IV undertake an expedition through the “standard 
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authorities” on the politics of development The guide, abandon¬ 
ing his offhand contempt for historians, displays an almost wholly 
uncritical enthusiasm for the flora and fauna of true social science 
The narrative patter achieves an amazing amalgam of strained col¬ 
loquialisms and mind-bending if largely empty hypotheses 

One of my favorite lines is “Thus while Ted Gurr has his gap 
arising from a discrepancy between value expectations and value 
capabilities ” (P 65 ) [Gurr has his gap, just like Adlai had a 
hole in his shoe ] 

Another is "hypothesis 3 5 A successful elaboration of energy 
facilitators, such as group resources and linkages, heightens the 
probability of intense protest corollary 3 5 2 The existence 
of energy facilitators increases the realm of potential catalvsts ” 
(P 70 ) [The realm of potential catalysts? The fiefdom of 
naughty neutrinos?] 

Sometimes the author appears grotesquely impaled on the horns 
of a dilemma between the received wisdom he is trying to get 
down the student throat and a vaguely uncomfortable anticipation 
of possible gagging Rather than reallv thinking through what he 
is saying, he begins to resemble Colonel Khnk “Today the really 
modern man is one who can energetically participate in the creation 
and consumption of material wealth The changes required 
are those that will allow him to function in the elaborate organiza¬ 
tions Of course, not everyone agrees that these changes are 

‘good ' They take place, nevertheless, as modernization advances ” 
(P 25 ) [Which is to say, dear students, Bebe Rebozo and Richard 
Nixon are much more modern than James Taylor and Paul Ehrlich ] 

Given the analytic flabbiness of these general theoretic chapters, 
the stylistic and explanatory gyrations of the case-studies are not 
a complete surprise Space limitations preclude their detailed re¬ 
view, I must regrettably take refuge in a few quotations illustrate e 
of the author’s reversion to the journalese which he had rejected 
at the outset, and of its sprinkling with dashes of Victorian purple- 
prose “While the enigmatic Quadros polled a substantial \ictory. 
his running-mate did not It was the old PTB-PSD electoral 
alliance which captured the runner-up spot Any guesses? 
None other than Jango Goulart!” (P 117*) [Land’s sakes'] “A 
general clamor arose, ‘Do something, Goulart'”’ (P 120 ) [Shades 
of the New Yorker —Clamors We Doubt Were Ever Clamored ] 
“Only 32 years of age, Bakush was acclaimed to be the youngest 
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premier in office” (P 201 ) [Acclaimed to be?? Claimed to be?? 
In any event, was he or wasn't he?] 

The beginning of the last case study must mark some sort of 
ultimate limit m the discipline "Peru’s sierra begets several breeds 
of man” (P 229) [About forty days and forty nights after Abra¬ 
ham begat Isaac, by guml] “Some are lords, most are peasants” 
(Ibid ) [And few are chosen ] "Some become leaders, others live 
to be led” (Ibid ) [And still others to be fed ] “A few remain 
unflinching traditional zealots” (Ibid ) [And are wont to stand 
eyeball-to-eyeball with modernity ] "Only the names of a scant 
few ever surface on the pages of an academic publication The 
problem is that only infrequently do they have a chronicler” 
( Ibtd) 

At this point I put the book aside, thinking—alas, if only that 
were the problem 

a e keif nash, University of California, Santa Barbara 


Participation in America Political Democracy and Social Equality 
By Sidney Verba and Norman H Nie (New York Harper 
& Row, 1972 Pp. xxm, 428 ) 

This important book addresses three fundamental questions about 
American democracy Who participates? In what ways ? Does 
unequal participation affect the kinds of policies adopted by gov¬ 
ernment? The data base includes a 1967 national sample survey 
and a set of interviews with local leaders in 64 communities Not 
unexpectedly, a central finding is that citizens of higher socio¬ 
economic status participate more actively and effectively than those 
of lower SES “This relationship between social stratification and 
participation is the mam continuing theme throughout [the] book” 
(pp 12-13) 

Following an excellent overview of the study m the opening 
chapter, the exposition divides into three parts plus a set of ap¬ 
pendices comprising a sixth of the book The first section dissects 
the "participation input” into the amount and kind of participation 
and the type of people who participate To avoid the oversimpli¬ 
fication of merely arraying participants along a single “activity” 
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dimension, the authors distinguish four "modes of participation,” 
two electoral and two nonelectoral, which differ from one another 
according to their location along three dimensions the amount of 
conflict usually encountered m the activity, the scope of the out¬ 
come sought, and the amount of initiative required to engage m 
the act A clustering technique then permits the creation of "a 
more refined profile of the American citizenry as participants than 
has heretofore appeared” (p 78) Unfortunately, however, the 
subsequent analysis of the characteristics and “orientations to poli¬ 
tics” of the several groups is too hurried and incomplete to be ter¬ 
ribly enlightening 

Part two isolates the independent effects on participation of var¬ 
ious social, institutional, and attitudmal phenomena after the con¬ 
founding influence of SES has been statistically removed Among 
the findings are that participation is increased by active (but not 
by passive) membership in voluntary organizations of any hind., 
by party identifications (especially strong Republicans with con¬ 
servative beliefs), and by “group consciousness” among blacks 
Noteworthy is the fact that this last phenomenon is virtually the 
only one out of all those analyzed which reduces the participation 
dispanty between SES groups, most phenomena accelerate that dis¬ 
parity 

The final section turns to the consequences of differential partici¬ 
pation rates for the policies leaders adopt The authors first show 
that a leader following the preferences of the most active (high 
SES) citizens rather than the modal preferences of the community 
as a whole would indeed act differently on most issues An indi¬ 
cator of government “responsiveness” is then devised and exam¬ 
ined as it vanes with factors like level of community participation 
and degree of community consensus Although the measure of 
“responsiveness" is weak and indirect, and much of the analysis 
and argument remains unconvincing in important respects. Verba 
and Nie must be credited with an imaginative and provocative 
attempt to unravel a complex set of relationships central to empiri¬ 
cal democratic theory 

Two major and several minor shortcomings can be added to 
those already mentioned One occurs in the investigation of the 
effect of type of community on participation The authors seem 
overly eager to establish the superiority of their “dechne-of-com- 
munity” model over the “mobilization” alternative, an eagerness re- 
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suiting m an uncharacteristic lapse in thoroughness and caution. 
The other major problem consists in the periodic failure to draw 
explicitly from, and relate the book’s findings to, more of the extant 
scholarly literature Among difficulties falling into the category 
of annoying distractions are the two dozen or so typographical 
errors, the four footnotes referenced to the wrong appendices, and 
the switching of the diagrams in Figures E-l and E-2 

Despite these flaws, however, the over-all judgment stands firmly 
positive The book is clearly written, attends to important ques¬ 
tions, exhibits methodological and technical sophistication (though 
some will disagree with certain of the authors’ decisions, for ex¬ 
ample, to use interval statistics with ordinal data), and presents a 
rich set of powerful and significant findings 

warren lee kostroski, Wittenberg University 


Inequality A Reassessment of the Effect of Family and Schooling 
m America By Christopher Jencks et al (New York 
Basic Books, 1972 Pp xii, 399 $12 50 ) 

By now, the conclusions from Jencks’s controversial Inequality are 
doubtless familiar to most social scientists Jencks finds no evi¬ 
dence that school reforms (such as enlarging school budgets, or 
integrating schools racially) substantially reduce the extent of cogni¬ 
tive inequality among Americans, or, more moderately, there is no 
evidence that school reforms can reduce that cognitive inequality 
which is measured by tests of verbal fluency, reading comprehen¬ 
sion, and mathematical skills Further, there is little or no correla¬ 
tion between the quality of schooling and adult income or occupa¬ 
tional status, although there is a modest correlation between amount 
of schooling and adult income 

While these conclusions constitute the central thrust of Jencks’s 
data, his theoretical interest in inequality lies with bigger game 
than mere school reform From their founding, American public 
schools were viewed by their progressive supporters as not merely 
important in themselves but as a crucial channel for assimilation 
and upward mobility This tendency to view schools as agents of 
social change and channels of upward mobility culminated in the 
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1960s in the educational programs of the War on Poverty. The 
basis of the War on Poverty, acordmg to Jencks, was the belief 
that inequality could be reduced, or at least legitimized, by assur¬ 
ing equal opportunity to all, or, in other words, by making sure 
that all potential competitors enter economic competition with the 
same advantages or disadvantages The War on Poverty failed, 
not because of inadequate resources, but because of an inadequate 
conceptualization of equality, which confused equality with equal¬ 
ity of opportunity and assumed that the latter would lead to the 
former 

While Jencks assails the liberal programs of the 1960s, it is in¬ 
accurate to place him in the conservative camp Indeed, one might 
view Inequality as a response to recent conservative social science 
First, Jencks attacks the argument that poverty is a minor matter 
since poverty is mere relative deprivation rather than absolute de¬ 
privation, and m absolute terms the contemporary poor are better 
off economically than ever before Jencks states that Americans 
have persistently understood poverty m relative, not absolute terms 
For the last three decades, when Americans have been asked to 
state that income required by an American family to "get by,” they 
typically have named a figure about one-half the average American 
income (and this, despite rising incomes) 

Further, says Jencks, this changing definition is not merely a mat¬ 
ter of rising expectations, for goods and services available to a poor 
family in the Depression are no longer available today For ex¬ 
ample, cheap foods (greens, sweetmeats, chitterlings, and the like) 
and public transportation once permitted a family to eat cheaply 
and to move about the city freely As society became more afflu¬ 
ent, demand for these low-grade goods and services waned, and 
the goods and services disappeared Jencks states, “ the cost of 
living is not the cost of buying some fixed set of goods and services 
It is the cost of participating in a social system The cost of par¬ 
ticipation depends m large part on how much other people habitu¬ 
ally spend to participate Those who fall far below the norm, 
whatever it may be, are excluded ” This logic, says Jencks, applies 
not only to income, but to cognitive skills While it is true that 
performance on standardized tests has risen dramatically, it is also 
true that the minimal level of competence required for jobs has 
nsen dramatically Where the non-English speaking (and non- 
English reading) immigrants could get jobs driving trucks or m 
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construction work or the army, the illiterate and impoverished man 
today finds these jobs closed to one with a low level of cognitive 
skills 

Second, argues Jencks, widespread inequality is legitimized by 
the American belief in equal opportunity if all Americans have 
equal access to gaining money, then those who succeed do so be¬ 
cause they deserve to succeed They are brighter, more indus¬ 
trious, more careful, better educated Their success is based on 
merit, and those who lack merit (the unsuccessful) should accept 
their just fate But, says Jencks, it is not true that economic suc¬ 
cess correlates with such standard atnbutes of ment as quality of 
schooling, cognitive skills, or even occupational status Rather, 
much success is due either to chance or to a variety of competencies 
which may be present but which cannot be correlated with suc¬ 
cess So, if success is based on arbitrary variables other than merit, 
there is, m Jencks’s opinion, little basis for a system which rewards 
good luck (success) and penalizes bad luck (failure) rather than 
distributing resources equally 

julia vrruLLO-MARTiN, New School of Social Research 


The Crisis of Democratic Theory Scientific Naturalism and the 
Problem of Value By Edward A Purcell, Jr (Lexington, 
Ky The University Press of Kentucky, 1973 Pp xii, 331 
$1150) 

Even though Purcell focuses much of his attention on the historic 
debates over the issue of the political science discipline’s need to 
commit itself to the scientific study of politics, The Crisis of Demo¬ 
cratic Theory is basically an intellectual history of how Amencan 
social scientists, including legal scholars, have grappled with the 
problem of values in the twentieth century Although Purcell rec¬ 
ognizes that much of the debate has been a “self-generated” one, 
he traces the origin of the cnsis of democratic theory to external 
developments, namely, the nse of what he labels scientific natural¬ 
ism in the “hard” sciences, the emergence of European totalitarian 
dictatorships in the 1930s, and the cold war 
The conflict over the commitment to a value-free political sci- 
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ence, while challenged in the 1920s, did not reach crisis proportions 
until the rise of the fascist governments in Europe in the 1930s 
This later phenomenon demanded a reaffirmation of democratic 
values Resolving the conflict between scientific objectivism and 
the value commitment to democracy was imperative This crisis 
was resolved, acording to Purcell, by the formulation of a relativist 
theory of democracy which drew the analogy between the sci¬ 
entific community and a democratic community, emphasizing the 
nonabsolutist nature of science Thus, one could believe that 
democracy was the best form of government and still remain com¬ 
mitted to a value-free political science 

Reinforced by the cold war, the relativist theory, while under 
attack, remained the dominant perspective in the discipline for 20 
years following World War II Consequently American political 
scientists viewed the political system as pluralistic-consensual poli¬ 
tics identified with the ideal developed political system The politi¬ 
cal crisis of the 1960s generated a critique of their status quo 
onentatvons 

Unfortunately, Purcell does not comment much upon the post- 
behavioral debate over values, nor does he discuss how current 
scholars studying empirical democratic theory have resolved this 
crisis Another omission in the book is the important influence of 
the logical positivists’ position on these issues On the other hand 
Purcell overstates the number of scholars committed to the sci¬ 
entific study of politics and their dominance m the discipline 

There are also some problems inherent in the intellectual history 
method First, there is the confounding of schools of thought For 
example, Purcell often views behaviorism as the only scientific 
study of psychology Criticisms of the methods of behaviorism 
become criticisms of all science Second, one scholars works tend 
to become "the school” of thought, Robert Dahl’s works become be- 
haviorahsm Third, thinking m the intellectual community be¬ 
comes identified with the beliefs of the masses 

In spite of these limitations Purcell offers a very interesting in¬ 
tellectual history of the discipline By tracing the origins and by 
reviewing the early development of the problem of values in the 
various social sciences, Purcell’s major contribution is to put m 
perspective many of the current controversies in political science 


david d dabelko, Ohio University 
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The Politics of National Development. Political Leadership in 

Transitional Societies By Taketsugu Tsurutani (New York: 

Chandler Publishing Co., 1973 Pp xm, 193 $5 00 paper ) 

Given the state of political studies today, without any universally 
shared theoretical assumptions, nearly every political scientist pre¬ 
sents his work in terms of some grander theory Professor Tsuru- 
tani draws upon the school of systems analysis and uses as the 
center of his own investigations Almond and Powell’s regulative, 
extractive, and distributive capabilities (p 37) He criticises the 
latter as tautological and modifies them to show that if successfully 
executed these functions will generate their own support (pp 39, 
40) Moreover, he defines politics as “the condition, the process, 
and the result of the resolution of conflict” (p 1) Having located 
himself on the theoretical spectrum, Tsurutani turns to his primary 
purpose, to study political leadership in the developing nations 
systematically, “as a conceptual and analytical category, as distinct 
from the structure and personnel composition of political leader¬ 
ship” (p ix ) His contribution is to remind students of political 
change of the centrality and crucial role of political elites in the 
process of modernization 

To Tsurutani, elites are important because governments and re¬ 
lated institutions are weak or hardly formed in the new nations 
It is the peculiar task of political leadership to "render the political 
system accepted, legitimate, adaptive, flexible and able to govern 
(p 19) And presumably the elite can dominate the moderni¬ 
zation process it "is the arbiter of, rather than one participant or 
factor among many in, the process of national development” (p 
25) Through conscious choices, leadership can establish a set of 
modern institutions capable of regulating change, extracting in¬ 
creased resources from the environment, and distributing them to 
satisfy new citizen demands, as opposed to traditional systems 
which are relatively unchanging, with demands and political par¬ 
ticipants few Most nations are transitional societies between the 
two, and to sort out their differing regulative, extractive, and dis¬ 
tributive capabilities, Tsurutani suggests using measures involving 
the comparative incidence of violence, rates of taxation, health 
services, and the like 

To assess leaderships’ capacity—or will—to attain modernity, 
Tsurutani posits three attributes which in combination will deter- 
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mine their ultimate success the commitment to the modern ideal, 
political intelligence and skill, and substantive dominance over sub¬ 
national politics (p 92) He also elaborates the techniques that 
will enhance “leadership increment” (p 83) or the support that 
will flow from leaders to institutions because of policy choices He 
calls this generation of diffuse popular support “compensatory mo¬ 
bilization” (p 113), and the techniques used to create it encompass 
charisma, the fabrication of crises, the selection of scapegoats, 
ideology, social bribery, and traditional symbolism (p 118) He 
is quick to point out, however, that compensatory mobilization 
may have detnmental effects. Although Tsurutam helps sharpen 
our thinking about modernizing elites, his formulations are perhaps 
too general to be applied m any particular field situation 

This vagueness emerges for two reasons First, in his emphasis 
on leadership, Tsurutam tends to play down the stresses arising 
from the environment which might deflect the purposes and talents 
of any elite Second, he is content to define modernity as an in¬ 
stitutional order capable of constantly coping with change and re¬ 
integrating a “psychically mobile” population whose identities cross 
parochial, ethnic, and occupational boundaries (p 133) Yet this 
implies a population as able to make choices as an elite, or a 
democratic regime—a logical step Tsurutam is unwilling to make 
Without that, we are left with a handbook of techniques any lead¬ 
ership could exploit 


irene a gilbert, Stmmons College 


Local Interest Politics A One-Way Street By Betty H Zisk 
(Indianapolis The Bobbs-Memll Company, Inc, 1973 Pp 
xv, 184 ) 

This study is based on data derived from a larger collaborative 
effort called the City Council Research Project at the Institute of 
Political Studies, Stanford University A total of four books has 
thus far been published as the result of this project, and a number 
of others are in preparation As directors of the project, Heinz 
Eulau and Kenneth Prewitt explain in the preface that their basic 
interest is in “decision-making in small, natural state legislative 
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groups, and the far-reaching consequences for the lives of residents 
m metropolitan regions ” Betty Zisk’s monograph is a small step 
in that direction 

Drawing on interviews with 475 councilmen in 87 cities of the 
San Francisco Bay Area, Zisk’s thesis is that interest-group access 
to elected officials depends, in part, on the predispositions of such 
persons toward group activity Thus she develops a typology of 
city councilmen’s role orientations toward interest groups “Plural- 
lsts” are most likely to perceive group contacts and are more ac¬ 
commodating toward such contacts “Antagonists” are least aware 
of group contacts and least accommodating In between are the 
“Tolerants” who are less likely than the Pluralists and more likely 
than the Antagonists to seek group help or advice 

The author’s work is weakest in fulfilling one of her stated goals 
namely, an accounting of the implications of the differences in such 
role onentations for the political system On the question of policy 
outputs, she confirms Robert Eystone’s findings m The Threads of 
Public Policy that per capita expenditures do not depend on politi¬ 
cal demands but rather on the resource capabilities of communities 
But she qualifies this by discerning that spending for amenities in 
communities, rather than spending for basic services, is strongly 
correlated with councilmen onentations toward groups—that is, it 
is higher where there is a greater prevalence of pluralist norms 
Thus she shows that political variables do have some impact on the 
spending policies of communities 

This work would have a much greater impact on the reader if 
the author had attempted to test her hypotheses m a substantive 
context where real, live problems are analyzed For example, how 
do differences in councilmen’s role behavior affect policy outcomes 
in such areas as race relations, or poverty, or criminal justice'* 
Though theoretically significant, her treatment of local amenities 
expenditures is presented m a skeletal fashion with little thought 
directed to the process of such events Consequently, the reader 
has no opportunity to develop insights of his own Furthermore, 
statistics are aggregated so as to cover over differences between 
communities as if they are not worth exploring Almost as an after¬ 
thought, some details about the communities being studied appear 
m the appendices 

Over-all, this book can be considered a useful refinement of 
earlier works on interest-group theory Certainly it must be taken 
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senously by scholars who wish to make their contribution in this 
subject area The concluding chapter, where the author allows 
herself to speculate more fully on her findings, is especially useful 
But m comparison to the analytical efforts of David Truman, Lester 
Milbrath, Harmon Zeigler, and Michael Baer, Betty Zisk’s work ap¬ 
pears all too frail 


Leonard ruchelman, Lehigh University 


An Introduction to Positive Political Theory By William H 
Rikeh and Peter C Ordeshook (Englewood Cliffs, N J 
Prentice-Hall, 1973 Pp xu, 387 $11 95 ) 

No single political scientist has done more than William Riker to 
promote the growth of deductive theory m modem political sci¬ 
ence It is appropriate, therefore, that he and Peter Ordeshook, 
one of his former students, co-author the first major attempt to pre¬ 
sent the accumulated findings of scholars of positive political theory 
over the past 25 years 

This book is intended as an introduction for juniors, seniors, 
and graduate students As an overview of the field, the work is 
clearly a success The book is comprehensive, well written, and 
laced with interesting short empirical examples which illustrate the 
theoretical findings It is required reading for any political sci¬ 
entist seeking an understanding of developments in formal political 
analysis But potential readers should be cautioned The authors 
have attempted to lower the level of technical skill required to 
follow the arguments For the most part they succeed The bulk 
of the arguments in the book can be followed by anyone possessing 
minimal mathematical skills But in some parts, and especially in 
Chapter 9 on markets, Pareto optimality, and externalities, an un¬ 
derstanding of basic calculus is required of the reader 

To this reader Chapters 2 and 4 are the most successful Chap¬ 
ter 2 contains a very useful nontechnical discussion of the ration¬ 
ality assumption as it is used in positive theory Unfortunately, 
the self-interest assumption is not dealt with in any detail, and 
there is no rigorous derivation of a cardinal utility index Chapter 
4 presents Arrow’s celebrated general impossibility theorem, along 
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with a discussion of various empirical and theoretical implications 
of the works of Arrow and Duncan Black The exposition and 
discussion are excellent The actual proof, however, is not as lucid 
as that of Luce and Raiffa, upon which it is largely based 

Perhaps the most disappointing portions of the book are those 
dealing wnth game theory Riker and Ordeshook take a rather un¬ 
conventional approach in their introduction of game theory They 
start with n-person zero sum games in characteristic function form 
'1 he advantage of their approach is that they can quickly offer the 
reader some substantively interesting results, such as discussions 
of the Shaplcy power index and minimum winning coalitions But 
this relevance is bought at a high price In later chapters, when 
the authors have to introduce strategies, two-person games, and 
non-/ero-sum games, they are forced into contortions because they 
are presenting concepts that are theoretically antecedent to con¬ 
clusions already stated A novice, uninitiated in game theory', will 
probably be confused about the theoretical foundations which 
underlie the results and game theory m general 

In their desire to provide the reader with empincal payoffs the 
authors also tend to exaggerate the importance of the particular 
theoretical structure they are presenting at the time They also 
tend to gloss over the difficulties in some of their derivations 
There are several gaps in their derivation of the size principle and 
considerable doubt has recently been raised regarding its validity 
They do not deal with these at any length, and their demonstration 
is unconvincing 

The last major topic covered in the book is spatial models of 
electoial competition Here the authors are meticulous and clear 
in their exposition of the various simplifying assumptions used in 
spatial models and in their discussion of the limitations which the 
assumptions place on possible empirical applications A vast array 
of conjectures and results is presented Yet some of the assump¬ 
tions are so limiting that the results are less than overwhelming 
The authors are very sensitive to this, however, and they discuss 
possible alternative assumptions and avenues of approach 

Despite these caveats, Riker and Ordeshook have undertaken a 
Herculean task and have produced a well-written, balanced view 
of the field of positive political theory Despite some flaws it will 
serve as a basic introduction to and reference for the field 

norman iRoiiLicH, The University of Texas at Austin 
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The Berlin Crisis of 1961 Soviet-American Relations and the 
Struggle for Power in the Kremlin By Robert M Slusser 
(Baltimore The John Hopkins University Press, 1973 Pp 
xu, 508 $17 50 cloth, $8 50 paper ) 

Professor Slusser’s excursion into the Berlin Crisis of 1961 combines 
an apologia for the Kennedy Administration, cold war stereotypes, 
and amateurish Krcmhnology into a fragile depiction of the crisis 
as a vehicle for a reckless and irresponsible power struggle between 
Krushchevian coexistentialists and pro-Chinese hard-liners 

Retrospect provides a historical perspective lacking in Slusser’s 
analysis but clear in his documentation that the crux of the issue 
was not Berlin or Western rights, but a point since conceded—the 
West’s refusal to recognize East Germany That refusal left no 
alternative between military confrontation and a Soviet fait ac¬ 
compli (the threatened unilateral treaty with East Germany), since 
it also foreclosed negotiations on a basis acceptable to the Soviets 
This perspective is completely lost m Slusser’s struggle between 
Soviet “intransigence” (two Germanies) and Western “firmness” 
(one Germany), while Soviet insincerity and Western sincerity 
about negotiations are amply demonstrated by the expressed will¬ 
ingness of both sides to negotiate The ill-defined Soviet threat to 
Berlin, “salami tactics,” and “intimidation campaign” are also diffi¬ 
cult to discern among the military deterrence and preparedness 
posturings of both sides 

Slusser’s hard-line faction dissolves into thm air when the limited 
nature of the Soviet “threat” is recognized It rests, in anv case, on 
flimsy evidence His strongest case, turmoil behind the scenes at 
the 22nd Party Congress in October, is explainable by the sudden 
nexus of a number of critical issues, while his clear-cut Khrush- 
chevian and Kozlovian factions are a projection onto the Congress 
of a specious analysis of prior events Resumption of nuclear test¬ 
ing during Khrushchev’s absence in Sochi m August, for example 
demonstrates a hard-liner thrust at his expense only if one presumes 
simple-minded pacifism on Khrushchev’s part or an absence of 
telephones The latter assumption is reinforced by Slusser’s use of 
congratulatory telegrams to foreign leaders on their national holi¬ 
days to prove whether or not Khrushchev was in Moscow at the 
time 

The role of Frol Kozlov, conspirator extraordinaire bv assertion, 
rests on his having gone to North Korea rather than to the General 
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Assembly m September—which may have been the downgrading 
of a factionalism or a downgrading of the United Nations, or an up¬ 
grading of North Korea (then a potential Chinese ally) Too much 
of Slusser’s analysis rests on this and other equally frail reeds 
Finally, his ignorance of the fact that Yugoslavia normally fol¬ 
lows Czechoslovakia in Russian alphabetical order not only destroys 
his dabbles m the esotenca of October 1961, but is simply appall¬ 
ing 


John r swanson. University of Missouri—Columbia 


Building An Austrian Nation The Political Integration of a West¬ 
ern State By William T Bluhm (New Haven, Conn . 
Yale University Press, 1973 Pp xn, 265 $9 75 ) 

Professor Bluhm seeks to discover how the Austrians proceeded to 
create a viable national consciousness giving substance to their 
postwar institutions and to assess their success in this endeavor 
His larger purpose is to test some leading hypotheses m the litera¬ 
ture of political development The problem of national integra¬ 
tion, specifically the relationship between the emergence of cultural 
and political identity and economic development, is the primary 
focus 

The study begins with an examination of the intellectual com¬ 
ponents of the various nationalisms found within Austria during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Then, using evidence of 
system-wide political and social change, of structural changes 
within the political parties and the government, and through an 
examination of the symbols promoted by political and intellectual 
elites, Professor Bluhm proceeds to provide a convincing answer to 
his original question An Austrian political identity has developed 
since the 1950s because of the political moves made by a pragmatic 
leadership operating within a favorable economic context The 
sensitive problems of cultural identity were either ignored, con¬ 
sciously removed from politics, or subtly altered by “spill-over" 
from the emerging political identity 
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Next, the extent to which this asserted national consciousness 
actually exists within the elite and the general population is ex¬ 
amined Not surprisingly, Professor Bluhm finds that there is a 
national consciousness centered on common political, rather than 
cultural, symbols at both levels Although no one would quarrel 
with this generalization itself, the methodology employed, par¬ 
ticularly in the chapter on the elite, leaves much to be desired 
The national consciousness spelled out previously appears to have 
been derived from the same 100 open-ended, semi-structured inter¬ 
views that are now used to test its extent Moreover, data are not 
reported m a useful form, being neither quantitative nor broken 
down by elite sector or level The chapter on mass opinion utilizes 
the survey materials already analyzed by Kurt Steiner m his recent 
Politics in Austria 

That this is an important study of postwar Austrian politics there 
is no doubt However, the wider claims of Professor Bluhm about 
the applicability of the Austrian experience seem insupportable 
As the subtitle suggests, Austna is a western state The economic 
context, thanks to the prewar industrial base, Nazi industrializa¬ 
tion, and postwar aid, and the fact that the dislocations attendant 
upon industrialization had previously occurred, makes for uncom- 
parability Although no mention is made of it, state institutions, 
the bureaucracy, for example, penetrated the countryside, and 
habits of popular obedience to authority already existed More¬ 
over, the elements that complicate politics m developing areas, the 
involvement of armies, bureaucracies, and other such institutions 
were missing Indeed Austrian politicians were pragmatic, but the 
postwar context largely imposed pragmatism by foreclosing past 
alternatives Judicious citations from the developmental literature 
of a decade ago cannot convince me that postwar Austna started 
her nation building m a condition analogous to that of the genera¬ 
tion of “new” nations 

In short, as Bluhm points out, Austnans may have had difficulty 
in identifying a national uniqueness, but for students of compara¬ 
tive politics, the Austrian experience is itself unique 


keith r lecg, University of Florida 
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Children and War Political Socialization to International Conflict 
By Howard Tolley, Jr (New York Teachers College 
Press, 1973 Pp xu, 196 $9 50 cloth, $4 95 paper ) 

Building upon pnor research concerning childhood socialization to 
international politics, this study reports on questionnaire responses 
from a stratified sample of 2,677 children, ages seven to fifteen, 
conducted from January to March, 1971 The questionnaire taps 
four aspects of socialization to international conflict 1) children’s 
development of attitudes toward war, 2) attitude development 
about the Vietnam War, 3) children’s factual knowledge about the 
Vietnam War, and 4) the sources of children’s information about 
the Vietnam War The author examines the relative importance 
of two sets of variables as they relate to international political 
socialization children’s characteristics (age, sex, race) and agents 
of socialization (family, school, church, media, community) 
Generally, the children find war to be immoral, but a majority 
of those sampled justify participation in war for various reasons, 
and an overwhelming number view the creation of a peaceful world 
a difficult task Relative to comparable studies before World War 
II, the author finds no greater antiwar and pacifist sentiment among 
contemporary youth 

Among interesting determinants of war acceptance, the author 
found that children in middle years (ages ten and eleven) opposed 
war more than the youngest and oldest children, that sex differences 
did not relate to war acceptance, and that race did Children in 
Quaker schools were significantly more opposed to war than those 
in private, public, parochial, or military schools Further an in¬ 
verse relationship between war tolerance and socio-economic status 
was noted Regression analysis suggests that school, age, and 
parents contribute most to children’s acceptance of war 
Children were queried about the Vietnam War m terms of 
United States policy, the president’s conduct of the war, and the 
need for victory in the war Generally, the distribution of re¬ 
sponses to questions resembled adult responses to Gallup polls dur¬ 
ing the same period Of particular interest was the more cntical 
view of the president at all age levels than would have been ex¬ 
pected from earlier studies 

As to critical determinants, the author found through regression 
analysis that school, parents, and race most affected attitudes 
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toward the Vietnam War and that age, economic status and, to a 
lesser degree, sex and the media affected children’s knowledge 
about Vietnam 

Four conclusions from the data are of major import First, par¬ 
ents seem to influence children to a greater degree on specific 
issues than on general political orientations Family influence was 
more pronounced on the Vietnam War than on war acceptance m 
the abstract Second, schools affect basic orientations and attitudes 
and have less impact on specific issues, such as Vietnam Third, 
the media, particularly television, affect knowledge acquisition 
about international politics but do not substantially modify atti¬ 
tudes Finally, children develop attitudes and values before they 
acquire significant factual information about an international prob¬ 
lem 

Except for some confusion in discussion of findings and a manu¬ 
script that reads too much like a dissertation, this work is an im¬ 
portant one The author builds successfully upon the works of 
others covering 40 years of research and includes both an annotated 
bibliography and an extensive set of references He recognizes 
the weaknesses of forced-choice questionnaires, sample limitations, 
and data that are not longitudinal His suggestions for future re¬ 
search get at the heart of where those interested in childhood 
socialization to international politics should be headed One can 
only add that findings concerning discrete knowledge and attitudes 
about political objects should stimulate scholars to begin to develop 
theories of political socialization that comprehend children’s world¬ 
views about politics and how they are created in a whohstic man¬ 
ner 

harry r taro, Purdue University 


Communism in Korea Part I The Movement By Robert A 
Scalapino and Chong-sdc Lee (Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1972 Pp xxi, 685 $25 00 ) 

Communism tn Korea Part II The Society By Robert A Scal¬ 
apino and Chong-sik Lee (Berkeley University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1972 Pp xi, 848 $30 00 ) 

This study is an outstanding one, sometimes marred by unevenness 
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and ambiguities As such, it ought to be read not only by students 
of Korea but also by analysts of the politics of development and 
comparative communism The method of the authors is historical- 
developmental in Part I and “social science-oriented” in Part II. 
Their effort is obviously enormous and admirable, their data copi¬ 
ous and helpful, and their judgment often enlightening 

In Part I, the authors meticulously trace the histoncal develop¬ 
ment of communism m Korea and analyze the patterns of develop¬ 
ment and consolidation up to date Throughout the volume, the 
symbiosis and later fusion of “nationalism” and communism are 
clearly visible, including the defense of chuch’e (self-identity) and 
the development of its concomitant capabilities m politics, econ¬ 
omy, national defense, and culture In this study, the authors are 
particularly good in presenting details of historical development 
In Part II, subtitled “The Society,” the authors deal with 'The 
Party, the Cadres, and the Leader,” “The State and the Control 
System,” “Ideology and the Intellectual,” ‘The Military and Poli¬ 
tics,” “Agriculture and the Peasant,” and “Industrialization and the 
Worker” In the last chapter, “Perspectives on Korean Commu¬ 
nism,” they sum up briefly what they have presented Their treat¬ 
ment of each of these areas is excellent, again especially in details 
Yet, one is disappointed m finding lack of clarity in the concepts 
used m their analysis Under the rubric of social science ap¬ 
proaches, they freely adopt what appear to be somewhat function¬ 
alistic, “behavioral,” and even “structural” perspectives For ex¬ 
ample, on the North Korean society itself, the authors freely opine 
that there are elites and masses, without delineating its class struc¬ 
ture Elites are, the book reveals, not elites at all, either in terms 
of income (not much even for elites) or of power (elite position 
is rather precarious) One may suggest that m the politics of de¬ 
velopment under the North Korean model, distinction of elites 
from masses is rather superfluous, especially at the present stage 
To a large extent, the book itself suggests this to be the case. 

The Party-State system of the DPRK is termed a “monocracy,” 
in which “a single man holds total authority and legitimacy over 
the entire political system” (p 785), and the political and control 
system is termed a “highly efficient police state” (p 843) Yet, it 
is clear that the man (Kim II-song), the party, and the state jointly 
command allegiance and share legitimacy The authors themselves 
state no less “The party and the state jointly appear to command 
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the allegiance of the great majority of the North Korean people at 
this time," the leader more so than the institutions (p 843), and 
that, for the great majority of its citizens, the regime is “associated 
with such symbols as progress, modernization, nationalism, and 
democracy” (p 844) 

On ideology, surprisingly, the authors view “politics m com¬ 
mand" as antithetical to “economic determinism ” Marx was aware 
of the primacy of politics, and the Maoist and Kimist tenet of the 
primacy of politics further reinforces the Marxian view with their 
Confucian (oriental) ethical precept of the unity of power and 
morality, politics and ethics, and at the theoretical level, the unity 
of theory and practice Because of this misunderstanding in spite 
of the “Yenan way,” Mao is viewed as having made little theoreti¬ 
cal contribution, and Kim still less 

Their discussion of institutions, policies, controls related to agri¬ 
cultural development and industrial development is again excellent 
Particularly good is the description of agriculture, the principal 
bottleneck for many communist states The authors suggest that 
a system like the DPRK enjoys advantages over others at least in 
tile early phases of development m the twin tasks of “nation- 
buildmg and economic development" But the advantages, the 
authors believe, would disappear as the economic complexities 
mount 


tae jin kahnc, California State University, San Diego 


Biracial Politics Conflict and Coalition in the Metropolitan South 
By Chandler Davidson (Baton Rouge Louisiana State 
University Press, 1972 Pp xviu, 301 $11 95 ) 

As in a good detective story, the real agenda of Biracial Politics is 
not revealed until the final chapter The logic of the chapter, 
‘Toward a New ‘Southern’ Strategy,” necessarily follows Professor 
Davidson’s carefully developed analysis of the futility of existing 
modes of black participation m the political process Although the 
primary data for the book are based on his research and participa¬ 
tion m Houston-Hams County politics, Davidson attempts to gen¬ 
eralize his findings to the “Metropolitan South ” 
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Following V O Key, Jr, and Alexander Heard, Davidson be¬ 
lieves that “class conflict has characterized southern society from 
the era of slavery to the present” (p 220) Upper-class white 
dominance is maintained primarily by manipulating the racial issue 
in such a way as to obscure the common economic interests of the 
lower classes of both races Accordingly, if the objective interests 
of the lower classes are to be realized, they must create a biracial 
coalition “with economic goals radical enough to mobilize large 
sectors of the less affluent of both races” (p 221) 

En route to reaching his conclusions, the author marshals evi¬ 
dence to discredit a number of widely-held theories about the 
American political process Among these are pluralism and the 
search for Negro leadership hypothesis Davidson’s assessment of 
the latter is that the problem is not so much the lack of leadership 
as the absence of a “fonn of political power that the poor and near 
poor can effectively use” (p 51) Despite structural obstacles 
thrown in their way—for example registration schemes, at-large 
elections, place voting, nonpartisanship, the unit rule—Davidson 
found that blacks managed to vote and participate in the political 
process to an extent that their SES would not predict He shows, 
moreover, that when SES is held constant, blacks tended to par¬ 
ticipate at about the same rate as whites 

Furthermore, black voting behavior reflected a keen ability to 
“perceive the group’s own interests and to choose between candi¬ 
dates accordingly” (p 105) This latter finding refutes effectively 
Converse’s characterization of southern blacks as a politically dis¬ 
oriented people Yet Davidson’s main point comes close to being 
that this Ilurculean effort by blacks to participate was not worth 
the trouble Although they have obtained significant social and 
symbolic advances in Houston, they have achieved relatively little 
in such areas as employment, law enforcement, and education At 
the present rate of black income growth in Houston, for example, 
the group would catch up with whites in 70 years and achieve job 
equality with them m about 130 Davidson’s neo-Marxist proposals 
are based squarely on this analysis of the failure of traditional poli¬ 
tics 

Davidson believes neither that the working class is authoritarian 
nor that the white upper classes are the natural allies of blacks 
His analysis leaves the question of working class authoritarianism 
unresolved but demonstrates that anti-black prejudice does not 
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necessarily preclude white “cooperation with blacks in political and 
economic endeavors” (p 175). 

As to the white middle-class being the natural ally of the blacks, 
Davidson easily demonstrates this is untrue in Harris County/ 
Houston, where county, state and federal elections, in particular, 
tend to have a strong economic as well as racial issue component 
In such elections the white middle- and upper-classes tend to vote 
overwhelmingly for the economically and racially conservative 
candidate On the other hand, when the racial dimension is not 
so apparent, the votes of blacks and lower-class whites are posi¬ 
tively correlated 

Interestingly, Davidson fails to deal with the actual racial trans¬ 
actions involved m coalition politics m Houston and Hams County 
The “coalition” analysed in the book is essentially the voting pat¬ 
terns of black and white precincts One might have expected to 
learn more about the actual modes of black-white interactions from 
participant-observer Davidson And this is no small point, cer¬ 
tainly in a city such as Atlanta, where interracial transactions are 
frequent and intense For example, disengagement from their 
upper-class white allies would be a difficult process for some black 
leaders in Atlanta Yet this may not be fatal to the new dispensa¬ 
tion which Davidson proposes, since there seems to be no place in 
it for traditional black leaders anyway Nevertheless, there is a 
vast distinction between recognizing the common economic inter¬ 
ests of poor blacks and whites and promoting these effectively, as 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference well knows Still, 
Davidson’s study is worthwhile, because it raises our consciousness 
with respect to the limited payoffs which the traditional political 
process affords the under-classes, and it expands our vision of the 
possible options open to them 


tobe Johnson, Morehouse College 


Dominance and Diversity The International Hierarchy By 
Steven L Spiegel (Boston Little, Brown and Co, 1972. 
Pp ix, 309 $5 50 paper ) 

Partnership or Confrontation? Poor Lands and Rich By Paul 
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Alpert. (New York The Free Press, 1973. Pp. xiii, 269. 

$10 00 ) 

These two books reflect a trend in the analysis of international 
politics they are both concerned with the structures and processes 
of international inequality However, unlike the political economy 
or dependence approaches, neither describes foreign policy or class 
reactions to international stratification Instead they present rather 
static typologies of varieties of nation-states and of developmental 
problems Spiegel’s work is a largely verbal description of the 
contemporary international system, he is less concerned with modes 
of foreign policy adaptation then, for instance, Marshall R Singer 
in his Weak States in a World of Powers Alpert is preoccupied 
with the deficiencies in the present set of aid and trade relation¬ 
ships rather than with alternative structures, his synthetic review 
is more limited m focus than the latest treatise of his fellow coun¬ 
tryman Pierre Jalee, Imperialism in the Seventies Both mono¬ 
graphs propose conceptual frameworks with a nch variety of vari¬ 
ables along which to rank types of states Both are liberal and 
eclectic m orientation, neither is cntical or theoretical 

Spiegel’s text is written in the tradition of “realist” and systemic 
approaches It is an heuristic descnption of the complex and 
changeable discontinuities and contradictions in the global system 
He presents three types of interstate relations, four issue areas, 
three types of states according to their power, and five varieties of 
involvement He abstracts five types of system global, dominant, 
functional subordinate, geographical subsystem and the nation¬ 
state The most valuable and original chapters are on patterns of 
international behavior (pp 5-37) and on the present international 
hierarchy (pp 93-128). The latter includes a suggestive listing of 
classes of states—super, secondary, middle and minor powers, and 
regional, micro, and dependent states (pp 93-96)—and Spiegel’s 
contribution to balance of power “theory,” the notion of bimodality 
“the bimodal age is characterized by the coexistence of equality 
and hierarchy” (p 127) 

The book also includes several rankings of states, a review of the 
prospects and global implications of a Confederal or United or 
Greater Europe, and an analysis of the “dialectic” of superpower 
relations Its brief speculative conclusion reveals the poverty of 
our professional predictions and the limitations of the objective 
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systemic approach - “The larger the number of superpowers emerg¬ 
ing, the more likely their division of world politics would be similar 
to that of colonial empires” (p 253) Spiegel also turns belatedly 
to the national level of politics, the major concern of Alpert “The 
computer is an island of technology surrounded by slums, poverty 
and hunger” (p 258) 

Spiegel reviews the state of the world from the top of the hi¬ 
erarchy, Alpert supports a global development strategy to reduce 
differentials between states and to avoid violence over the inci¬ 
dence of under-development As an international civil servant and 
economist, Alpert is sensitive to the demands of "the proletariat 
of humanity” (p ix), yet he proposes a piecemeal, liberal reforma¬ 
tion of international relations His overview of the problems of 
development and the shortcomings of foreign aid reads like a 
synthetic and consensual United Nations report He is permissive 
towards local entrepreneurship and external capital but overlooks 
the related problems of branch-plant economies and mechanisms of 
"imperialism ” 

Although the first three parts of the. book ignore the concerns for 
coexistence of its title, the eight case studies are very succinct 
Alpert considers the development of two capitalist systems (the 
Ivory Coast and South Korea), two mixed economies (Mexico and 
Iran), two socialist societies (Algeria and Tanzania), and two 
communist regimes (Cuba and China) The brief review of de¬ 
velopment strategies (pp 240-242) could usefully be enlarged and 
made more comparative, the case studies should precede the initial 
analysis of the problems of development 

The major deficiency of the work is its avoidance of the main 
issues Aid and foreign investment are viewed as co-operative acts 
rather than as mechanisms to perpetuate exploitation, mobilization 
and production are emphasized over distribution The author gen¬ 
erally shows insufficient concern for the domestic structures of in¬ 
ternational dependence the “ruling ‘oligarchia’ turns constantly to 
the donor country to protect its interest and privileges. But should 
this same donor come to demand domestic reforms, they would 
wave the banner of national independence madly about and protest 
bitterly against the scandalous violations of their national sover¬ 
eignty” (p 133) 


timothy m shaw, DaJhousie University 
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Unity and Disintegration in International Alliances Comparative 
Studies By Ole R Holsti, P Terrence Hopmann, and John 
D Sullivan (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1973. 
Pp xv, 293 $12 95 ) 

This book is a major effort to use modem research techniques in 
the analysis of alliance formation and performance Essentially a 
collection of co-ordinated studies. Unity and Disintegration is of 
uneven quality But on the whole it is a fine book, whose faults 
should only serve to provoke and guide further research 

Ole Holsti’s review of alliance theories is especially well done 
(Some 417 propositions culled from 127 English-language works 
are appended, with page references ) He focuses upon recurrent 
themes in the works surveyed, often noting the coexistence of con¬ 
tradictory hypotheses and at times suggesting tnvanate hypotheses 
which would achieve accord between the controlled versions of 
otherwise incompatible bivariate propositions The treatment of 
coalition theories is perhaps unduly harsh, especially m its rejection 
of theories based upon subjective capability estimates Such a 
stand threatens to deprive us of richly suggestive propositions re¬ 
lating to choice calculations Otherwise, Holsti’s survey is both 
comprehensive and insightful, an excellent base from which to pro¬ 
ceed in selecting hypotheses for rigorous investigation 
John Sullivan examines the relationships between several na¬ 
tional, alliance, and systemic characteristics at the time an alliance 
is conceived and the subsequent formation and performance char¬ 
acteristics of that alliance Using principally Singer and Small’s 
alliance data for the years 1815-1939, Sullivan finds quite a few 
bivariate relationships but no obvious pattern in those findings 
The inconclusive results are understandable in a study employing 
14 variables over 124 years Moreover, many of the individual 
findings are challenging or suggestive of hypotheses for further 
study 

Sullivan’s work is marred, however, by such faults as a) nearly 
total reliance upon bivariate analysis, b) a relationship between 
“ambiguity of alliance goals” and “type of alliance” which is an 
artifact of his operationalization of both variables partly in terms 
of treaty language specifying military commitments, and c) what 
appears to be a gross misinterpretation of his statistics concerning 
the effect of ideological homogeneity (as a control variable) on 
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the relationship between governmental instability of allying coun¬ 
tries and the nature of the alliances they form These and lesser 
faults m a basically interesting study should inspire readers to 
undertake more sophisticated analyses m a similar vein 
Terrence Hopmann uses content analysis of official statements 
and an events analysis to investigate relationships between mter- 
alliance tension and intra-alliance cohesion in NATO and “the 
Communist system.” Ole Holsti then employs these methods plus 
data on trade and treaties and impressionistic matenal on govern¬ 
mental and alliance decision-making to illuminate the roles of 
France and China as “alliance mavericks ” These studies are 
sharply limited m generality, as their authors acknowledge Ques¬ 
tions of internal validity also anse when Hopmann assumes com¬ 
parability in attitudmal data which omit seven lesser members of 
NATO but include all the Asian communist states, or when Holsti 
fails to ask whether trends m French or Chinese trade and treaty 
patterns differ significantly from the behavior of other alliance 
members Both authors give insufficient attention to alternative 
explanations of their data But a good case is made for the heu¬ 
ristic utility of intensive case-studies employing multiple indicators 
and research techniques, and the authors present thought-provok¬ 
ing conclusions and proposals for the next stage of alliance research 
The authors of Unity and Disintegration do not pretend to have 
settled anv of the major theoretical controversies regarding alliance 
behavior They do claim, I think with justification, to show us the 
value of multi-method empirical research in the field of inter¬ 
national research 


Edward p levinf. Rice University 


Between Ideals and Reality A Critique of Socialism and Its 
Future By Svetozah Stojanovic (Translated by Gerson 
S Sher ) (New York Oxford University Press, 1973 Pp 
xvn, 222 $7 95 ) 

At first glance this book appears to be a lucidly written and intelli¬ 
gent document which, however, reflects only the relatively narrow 
concerns of its author’s time and place—contemporary Yugoslavia 
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But on this basis alone the book is an important summary of the 
humanist criticisms of socialist society that we have come to expect 
from Yugoslav intellectuals—collectively m the forefront of the 
development of modem socialist thought since the early 1960s. 

But the author of this book, who is chairman of the Department 
of Philosophy and Sociology at Belgrade University, has attempted 
something much more audacious than compiling a document which 
summarizes a school of thought for his time and place. Although 
he does not eplicitly admit it, he has sought to provide us with 
nothing less than a New Communist Manifesto, explaining both the 
past and present of modem social development and prescribing 
its future To the astonishment of my own natural skepticism, I 
find myself concluding that the author has largely succeeded in this 
major undertaking, and my principal disappointment is in not hav¬ 
ing sufficient space here to do justice to his argument and interpre¬ 
tations 

It is inevitable that a New Communist Manifesto would intro¬ 
duce some important revisions of Marx “We must go beyond 
Marx, which of course does not mean without Marx Marx 
must remain an important inspiration for us, but we must not make 
an obstacle of him” (p 5) And Marx is criticized for his “exces¬ 
sively deterministic propensities" (p 25) and for his enlightenment 
optimism, for his notions of a necessary and linear development in 
the stages of social history, for his judgments on the inevitability of 
socialism and on the possibility of eliminating reward differentials 
even in communist society, for his assumption that all forms of 
alienation can be eliminated from the human condition, and especi¬ 
ally for his (understandable) failure to anticipate new types of 
social organization that have intervened between capitalism and 
socialism 

These new types include “oligarchic-politocratic statism” and 
“technocratic statism ” The former is exemplified by Stalinist Rus¬ 
sia and Maoist China, where statism (not to be confused with 
socialism) may be explained in part by economic underdevelop¬ 
ment, a weak proletariat, the oligarchic tendencies of the party 
organization, and the authoritarian choices of ruling elites Tech¬ 
nocratic statism is represented by both advanced capitalist states 
and the so-called socialist states undergoing destalimzation If 
there are tendencies toward a convergence of capitalist and non- 
capitahst industrial systems, Stojanovic argues, it is a convergence 
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toward technocratic statism—an argument familiar to students of 
Alfred Meyers work. 

For Stojanovi6, however, veritable socialism does not exist in the 
contemporary world as an established social system, and most as¬ 
suredly it does not exist m the Soviet Union, where the working 
class has fewer material and political advantages than do workers 
in the more advanced capitalist states Socialism, then, is properly 
understood in terms of the principles of Marxist humanism, and 
Stojanovic takes care to elaborate a logically consistent system of 
ethical theory that has as its basic value premise "man’s general 
desire to participate in the management of institutions and groups 
in which he lives and works daily” (p 71) The construction of 
such a system of political and economic organization is a function 
of choice by political elites and not the result of historical inevita¬ 
bility, and, in fact, certain objective conditions (economic, political, 
and cultural) may work in favor of statism rather than socialism 

Nor can the present system of Yugoslav self-management qualify 
as thoroughly socialist It has given rise to “anarcho-liberalism," 
a new type of interest-group competition and particularism The 
solution offered by Stojanovic is the gradual extension of self-man¬ 
agement principles, objective conditions permitting, to all forms of 
social organization only through democratic participation in de- 
cision-making throughout the political and economic hierarchies is 
the citizen oriented toward socialist perspectives essential to a ra¬ 
tionally planned and humanist society Ultimately and ideally, 
democracy and socialism become synonomous, and neither is com¬ 
plete without the fullest possible development of the other 

thomas h creene. University of Southern California 


Federal fudges The Appointing Process By Harold W Chase, 
(Minneapolis The University of Minnesota Press, 1972 Pp. 
xm, 240 $1000 ) 

Harold Chase’s long-awaited work on federal judicial appointments 
is representative of the contemporary shift in public law study 
away from the Supreme Court and toward the lower courts Thus 
Professor Chase is concerned with the politics enveloping both the 
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creation of judgeships in and the appointment of judges to consti¬ 
tutional courts inferior to the Supreme Court, primarily district 
courts and circuit courts of appeals Although he has reportedly 
gathered data on every federal judge appointed since 1789, the 
author’s time frame is confined to judicial selection during the 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson administrations 
Chapter 1, an overview of the appointment process, is the most 
comprehensive and carefully done portion of the book Here the 
author describes and analyzes the operative elements in the process 
Senate, president, deputy attorney general. White House staff, 
American Bar Association Committee on the Federal Judiciary, and 
so on Substantial segments of this chapter have been previously 
published in article form and thereafter abridged and reprinted 
Subsequent chapters cover more intensively the work of the ABA 
Committee, a subject considered at length by Joel B Grossman, 
and the appointment politics of the several presidential administra¬ 
tions from Eisenhower through Johnson Emphasis is given to the 
decision-making process within the executive branch, while lesser 
attention is given to the nature of campaigns waged by judicial 
candidates in the field The author has sought out and treated 
comparatively the selection criteria used by different administra¬ 
tions and by the ABA Committee He concludes that whatever 
the criteria, there exists no "scientific” means of either predicting 
the likelihood of judicial candidates attaining “greatness” or of de¬ 
termining which sitting judges have achieved that stature He 
queries the utility of existing tests age, trial practice, partisan 
activities, judicial experience, and appellate court reversals 

Professor Chase perceives no judicial selection emergency in the 
federal court system But he urges reduction in partisan influence, 
first, by encouraging senatorial self-restraint, and second, by a 
fundamental relocation of the judicial appointment power Re¬ 
reading Article II, section 2 and Article III of the Constitution, he 
raises the possibility of Congress vesting the power of judicial 
selection in the Supreme Court Not mentioned is the alternative 
possibility of vesting such power in the chief justice under the 
“Heads of Department” rubric 

Professor Chase gives only limited consideration to the implica¬ 
tions of his proposal except to note that the major criterion would 
probably become professional capabilities rather than prior political 
activities Judicial appointments and promotions for sitting judges 
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would afford the high court and its chief an even more effective 
reward and discipline system than now exists with appointments 
to committees of the Judicial Conference of the United States 
Further, for judges who become physically or mentally incapaci¬ 
tated, which is the vital problem confronting the federal judiciary 
according to Chase, possibly no constitutional amendment provid¬ 
ing for compulsory retirement as proposed by the author would be 
necessary If the chief justice or the Supreme Court appointed, 
why could not he or they remove their appointees, with due process 
rights protected by means other than impeachment? Thus Pro¬ 
fessor Chase gives us the seeds of a remedy for meeting an old 
problem He does not state how Congress is to be persuaded to 
divest itself of the judicial appointment power and implicitly of the 
removal power as well 


peter c fish, Duke University 


The New Left and the Origins of the Cold War By Robert James 
Maddox (Pnnceton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1973 
Pp ix, 169 $7 95 ) 

Robert James Maddox’s highly touted assault on cold war "revision¬ 
ists” is a churlish, polemical book which, ironically, suffers from 
nearly every scholarly sin it ascribes to the “new left ” He singles 
out seven authors whose books are “purportedly based upon ex¬ 
tensive research in primary source materials”—William Appleman 
Williams, D F Fleming, Gar Alperovitz, David Horowitz, Gabnel 
Kolko, Diane Shaver Clemens, and Lloyd C Gardner Maddox 
damns them all “Granting a generous allowance for mere careless¬ 
ness,” he writes, “these books without exception are based upon 
pervasive misusages of the source materials” (p 10) These are 
serious charges, sweeping enough to indict the entire “revisionist” 
critique of the cold war, but Maddox fails to sustain them 

Maddox docs score points He shows that Williams, in writing 
about the Potsdam Conference, reconstructs conversations bv quot¬ 
ing out of context, even to the point of lifting different sentences 
of the same paragraph from separate negotiating sessions And 
he demonstrates that Alperovitz’s Atomic Diplomacy ignores con- 
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trary evidence, stretches documents to say what they do not mean, 
misquotes memoirs, and generally "rides a thesis” far beyond ac¬ 
cepted bounds He also proves (if it needed provmg?) that Horo¬ 
witz and Fleming are more advocates than scholars Maddox is 
far less convincing m his attacks against Gardner, Clemens, and 
Kolko, nor does he deal with other “revisionists” such as Walter 
LaFeber, Barton Bernstein, Richard Barnet, Thomas G. Paterson, 
and Richard Freeland 

Maddox fails because he focuses on footnotes Just as Gar Al- 
perovitz avoids confronting the "stated” rationales of the men who 
made the decision to bomb Hiroshima, so does Maddox forego 
direct criticism of central themes Rather, he confines himself to 
methodological misdeeds, operating on the apparent assumption 
that to discredit the author will destroy the argument Such a 
focus would be useful if Maddox exposed errors that touched di¬ 
rectly on major themes, but this he rarely does He nitpicks 

Even when Maddox is correct on major points, he fails to con¬ 
vince For example, he damns both Alperovitz and Gardner for 
misusing James F Byrnes’s statement that the atomic bomb “might 
well put us in a position to dictate terms at the end of the war” 
(pp 68, 147) Byrnes was referring to Japan, he argues, not Rus¬ 
sia, as the revisionists imply Maddox is accurate with respect 
to that particular quotation, but the recently opened Byrnes papers 
at Clemson give ample evidence that Truman’s Secretary of State 
had postwar relations with Russia clearly m mind when he con¬ 
templated the atomic decision The Forrestal and Stimson diaries, 
both long available, give similar evidence about Byrnes’s motive 
This fact does not validate the Alperovitz thesis that diplomatic 
considerations outweighed military reasons for Hiroshima, but 
neither does Maddox’s scrutiny of footnotes refute it Paradoxi¬ 
cally, a more persuasive critique of Atomic Diplomacy can be 
found in Kolko’s The Politics of War 

Maddox mistakes the challenge of revisionism Even if he is 
correct about a “new left” tendency to interpret Soviet behavior 
benignly, this does not mean that their critique of American policy 
should be ignored The Vietnam War has prompted scholars to 
re-examine what used to be conventional wisdom about the cold 
war The way to evaluate revisionist interpretations is to go to 
the archives and other manusenpt repositories, something Maddox 
does not attempt One suspects that the men who made decisions 
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in Washington during the 1940s were neither knights nor demons, 
neither the heroes of orthodox writings nor the villains and automa¬ 
tons of the extreme ‘left” Political scientists like Graham T Alli¬ 
son are contributing to the scholarly debate by showing how 
bureaucratic processes helped to determine decisions Revision¬ 
ists with more charity toward the past and traditionalists with more 
charity toward revisionists are moving toward a new scholarly 
synthesis Maddox’s book will not help 

j carry Clifford, Dartmouth College 


The Dimensions of Nations By R J Rummel (Beverly Hills, 
Cal • Sage Publications, 1972 Pp 512 $20 00 ) 

This volume represents a comprehensive report on “Phase I” of 
the well-known Dimensionality of Nations (DON) project The 
data for this phase consist of 230 variables collected for 82 nations 
from 1955, and the project “involved delineating the major dimen¬ 
sions of variation of nations on their attributes, and secondly locat¬ 
ing nations on these dimensions” (p 13) Despite the technical 
sophistication of many aspects of this analysis, great care has been 
taken to make the present volume as widely accessible as possible, 
and as a result it will be useful to a number of diverse groups m 
and out of the political science profession 

First, this book contains valuable discussions of the problems of 
gathering and processing “aggregate” data Complete lists of vari¬ 
ables, nations, and data sources are given in the text, there are ex¬ 
tensive analyses of procedures used to identify and “control” 
sources of error, and there is an informative discussion of the use 
of transformations on the data to meet appropriate statistical as¬ 
sumptions 

Second, this volume represents a formidable treatise on the uses 
of factor analysis which will certainly be of interest to specialists 
in this technique But fortunately, the author has provided a 
bnef but exceptionally lucid explanation of basic concepts in factor 
analysis which should make most of the discussion accessible to 
nonspecialists. 

And third, there are the substantive findings of which we can 
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only mention some highlights The “core" results of the factor 
analysis of all variables for all nations are 15 dimensions which ac¬ 
count for 77 percent of the total variance Three dimensions, 
which account for 40 percent of the total variance, are called “pri¬ 
mary dimensions of nations” and labeled economic development, 
political orientation, and size Of course, the factors are of con¬ 
siderable substantive interest in their own right (for example, eco¬ 
nomic development emerges statistically independent of political 
orientation) But the dimensions also provide the basis for com¬ 
puting a matrix of distances between nations which is factored to 
produce a general taxonomy of nations, and further analysis yields 
a senes of “dendrograms” which group nations hierarchically and 
are virtually unique to the political science literature Further¬ 
more, a set of 16 dimensions specific to international relations are 
obtained, a number of common hypotheses on sources of conflict 
behavior are tested, and regression analysis is used to “test” rela¬ 
tions between United Nations voting blocs and the dimensions of 
nations 

Finally, there is the question of “explanatory” or "theoretical” 
relevance of the findings The author’s suggestion (in Chapter 2) 
that the results of the factor analyses may be considered “causes” 
or “explanations” (as the term is used by Hempel, Nagel, and 
others) is not entirely convincing The dimensions are named on 
the basis of the variables that load most highly upon them, which 
surely produces an element of circularity if “explanation” is meant 
in the “nomological” rather than the “statistical” sense To be sure, 
Rummel indicates that the theoretical problem is being resolved 
in “Phase II” with social field theory as a “general explanatory 
theory ” This theory is sketched in the final chapter, but too briefly 
to demonstrate conclusively that it “is not merely an elaboration of 
the mathematics of inductive techniques ” (p 413) Perhaps 
this matter will be resolved m the forthcoming report on "Phase 
II” 

Theodore w meckstroth, Ohio State University 


Resistance and Revolution By David V J Bell (Boston Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co , 1973 Pp x, 164 $3 50 paper.) 

For years we studied the politics of equilibrium We studied 
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groups and found a multiplicity of very tame little groups indeed, 
petty in their motives, pursuing only self-interest, but producing a 
politics of order, perhaps even “the common good,” and all as 
though by “an invisible hand ” But that was still politics At times 
we denied politics altogether We searched for underlying soci¬ 
ological or psychological pre-dispositions and wrote whole issues of 
learned journals without touching what most men call politics We 
studied the political system and politics became a “black box” with 
“inputs,” “outputs,” “feedback,” “stress,” but tending toward “per¬ 
sistence ” Then came the savage sixties with mass political action, 
burning cities, assassination of leaders We became aware of the 
politics of disorder, rage, violence, terror, suppression Now we 
study resistance and revolution But how are we to approach the 
subject 3 Views differ 

David Bell gives us two things One is a concise, clear, up-to- 
date textbook on resistance and revolution It introduces the stu¬ 
dent, at least minimally, to the major points of view on the subject 
from Plato to the present, though its mam emphasis is on recent and 
contemporary views, both activist and academic Bell’s breadth of 
knowledge is helpful We get Aristotle, Machiavelh, Locke, Marx, 
Lenin, Mao, Guevara, Newton, Fanon, Sorel and Weber, George 
Pettee, Chalmers Johnson, Samuel Huntington, Leites and Wolfe, 
Harry Eckstein, H L Nieburg, Ted Gurr, James Davies, the Fciera- 
bends, Lasswell and Easton, Christian Bay, Mancur Olson and 
many others The student gains an awareness of different perspec¬ 
tives, a considerable knowledge of resistance and revolution and 
some appreciation of the ethical problems of both political action 
and political research 

But David Bell gives more than a summary He gives a reasoned 
defense of a particular approach to the study of resistance and revo¬ 
lution While recognizing the merit and utilizing the findings and 
techniques of contemporary scholarship on political instability, he 
attacks the tendency to explain political resistance with nonpolitical 
explanations and theories borrowed from other fields He attacks, 
one at a time, the adequacy of the “frustration-aggression” and 
“relative deprivation" hypotheses of social psychology, the “calculus 
of revolt" and bargaining theories of economics, the “strain,” “stress,” 
and “cramp” theones of sociology Utilizing the insight and some¬ 
times the techniques of all these, he nevertheless argues that we will 
understand more, and predict better, if we avoid nonpolitical reduc- 
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tionism and focus on the political causes of resistance and revolt. 
Political resistance is a challenge to authority and its legitimacy 
The resistance stems from some perception of unjustified and dis¬ 
proportionate inequality, substantive or procedural, or in traditional 
terms, “injustice ” Resistance, if it is to be effective, must be ra¬ 
tionalized and organized The level and type of resistance must be 
chosen People must be mobilized and prepared to sacrifice or die 
Understanding, then, requires both normative and empirical con¬ 
cerns, and the primary focus must be political 

David Bell has written a good introduction to the subject He 
has also written an intelligent, reasoned, and m many respects per¬ 
suasive challenge to the currently dominant methods of explaining 
political instability His views deserve consideration. 

william r marty, Memphis State University 


Conflict and Political Change m Venezuela By Daniel H Levine 
(Princeton, N J Pnnceton University Press, 1973 Pp xm, 
285 $13 00 ) 

Professor Levine’s book analyzes recent Venezuelan political history 
in an attempt to explain why the Venezuelan polity has changed 
the wav it has More specifically, he sets out to analyze the socio¬ 
political factors that have permitted the nation to manage conflict 
and to evolve an effective, free, pluralistic, and democratic order 
Two basic problem areas form the focus of his investigation—the 
integration of the traditional Catholic sector and the diminution 
and eventual defeat of the revolutionary left’s challenge to progres¬ 
sive stability The two foci, m turn, are presented m two case 
studies—one centering on the issue of Catholic education and the 
other explaining the isolation of student revolutionary activists 
Each of the case studies encompasses two chapters of description 
and analysis The remainder of the book is composed of three con¬ 
textual chapters and three concluding chapters which are analytical 
and reflective 

Venezuela has managed to contain and manage conflict, says 
Professor Levme, because it has evolved a well-organized, legiti- 
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mate, institutionalized party system The explanations for political 
party legitimacy and institutionalization are complex, but several 
factors are emphasized. First, the analysis posits the lack of effec¬ 
tively organized power centers prior to the appearance of the con¬ 
temporary parties over the last several decades Hence, the mod¬ 
em parties stepped into a socio-political vacuum without the agon¬ 
izing necessity of overarching revolutionary destruction Secondly, 
Professor Levine points to a propensity toward cautious prudence 
instilled in the party elites as a result of the excesses during the 
1945-48 democratic interlude which resulted m a military coup 
Stemming from the cautionary prudence, finally, the analysis 
stresses the readiness of Venezuelan political elites to accept half 
a loaf 

The book is well done The research is solid, combining some 
good library work with extensive interviews For the most part, 
the work is also well organized and cleanly written The analysis, 
finally, flows validly from the material presented, and its more gen¬ 
eral import is substantiated by what scholars have written about 
Venezuela in recent years 

More broadly conceived, the study is significant for its contribu¬ 
tion to a growing readiness among contemporary political develop- 
mentahsts to recognize the independent impact of political institu¬ 
tions Moreover, it provides useful findings to those engaged in 
a rearguard battle emphasizing the developmental contributions of 
party competition within a democratic political system 

With all those good things established, the book is weakened by 
one fairly serious, substantive lacuna and several organizational and 
stylistic lapses Most seriously. Professor Levine mentions not at all 
the contributions of Venezuela’s wealth to political peace Given 
the richness of the nation, even half a loaf there is better than the 
whole thing elsewhere Less significant, his straw man utilization 
ot cendes research for organizing much of the analysis of Chapter 
9 is intrusive and mcongruent Finally, the study falls into redun¬ 
dancy from time to time and frequently is awkward m the utiliza¬ 
tion of quoted material 

In conclusion, it must be reiterated that this is a good book that 
demands the attention of all Latin Americanists and those more 
generally concerned with developmental politics 


edward j williams. University of Arizona 
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Comparative Political Corruption By James C Scott (Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 1972 Pp x, 166 ) 

This book is one of the first m the new La Palombara series of short 
volumes of topical comparison and a most interesting addition to the 
growing literature on comparative political corruption and clientel- 
lsm It is a book that leaves the reader with mixed emotions The 
subject itself has the potential of unhinging our whole science of 
comparing forms and processes of government and politics and re¬ 
placing it with a new science of the varying, more or less venal rela¬ 
tionships underlying all political systems authoritarian, military- 
bureaucratic, or electoral 

The author shows an impressive command of many cases and 
settings Stuart England and contemporary Thailand, pre-revolu¬ 
tionary France, Sukarno’s Indonesia and Duvalier’s Haiti, develop¬ 
ing noncompetitive systems and the ‘‘electoral corruption” of the 
Philippines, of Ghana, of India, and of the American city machines 
of the turn of the century He also presents numerous theories, 
tables, and explanations, attacking the definitional problems from a 
succession of tantalizing angles There is such a plethora of par¬ 
ticulars and perspectives that the curiosity of this reviewer and, 
undoubtedly, of any peiceptive student reader is almost unbearably 
aroused to probe further This should be an excellent source for 
exciting interest and discussions in graduate seminars 

The author is particularly successful in imparting a sense of the 
evolution of the social settings of political corruption even if one 
may not wish to follow him all the way in his analogies, for example, 
between “protocorruption” in feudal-anstocratic England m the 
seventeenth century and the administrative cliques and Chinese 
businessmen of twentieth century Thailand His comparisons of 
patterns of “electoral corruption” evoke an earlier tradition of his¬ 
torical political sociology or of the political anthropology of clientel- 
lstic system And yet he never quite seems to quench the intel¬ 
lectual thirst he has created His many theoretical departures fail 
to lead to a common goal or to relate cohesively to one another 
Different kinds of political corruption, administrative or electoral, 
are not conclusively fitted into a broader common pattern Several 
overlapping ways are suggested that might accomplish this objec¬ 
tive, but none is authoritatively proposed In hacking his way 
through the definitional thicket, Scott seems reluctant to break any 
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twig of accepted opinion The book ends with a conclusion that 
sums up at least the electoral comparisons but leaves out the other 
kinds of political corruption 

What this subject seems to call for is a comprehensive and uni¬ 
versal theory of political roles, of influence, and of pay-offs, a kind 
of racket theory of politics in evolving stages and social settings 
One of the first steps should be the replacement of the misleading 
and emotion-fraught word “corruption,” which suggests the deteri¬ 
oration of an ideal state of affairs One can already sense a trend 
not unlike the evolution of interest-group theory from muck-raking 
to the acknowledgment of the legitimacy of interest articulation and 
representation Scott gives us tempting glimpses of the larger vision, 
but he is still too much in awe of his predecessors in the study of 
political corruption to forge ahead with boldness Given his breadth 
of knowledge of cases and analytical tools, however, it can be only 
a question of time until he will indeed complete what he set out to 
accomplish in the confines of this book 

peter H merkl. University of California , Santa Barbara 


Democracy and Political Change in Village India A Case Study 
By A H Somjef (New Delhi Orient Longman, 1971 Pp 
xxvn, 189 Rs 25 00 ) 

This book deals with one of the basic questions concerning post¬ 
independence India the effect of the institutionalization of major- 
ltanan principles into village-level politics It makes a particularly 
valuable contribution because, unlike almost all the other mono¬ 
graphic political science literature in this area, it takes a case study 
approach, seeking to develop and evaluate various hypotheses 
through an intensive examination of a single village over an extend¬ 
ed period of time 

The choice of village is a key one in such a study No village is 
completely typical, but some are better choices than others Som- 
jee's village, located near Baroda, was one that was of fairly good 
size (growing from 1,600 to 2,500 over the study period, 1959-71), 
and was ethnically complex There were 32 subcastes, religious 
minorities, and linguistic groups in it, with four Hindu groups be- 
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ing dominant It was atypical in that much of the population 
growth was due to immigration, and indeed by the end of the 
study period it had lost its pen-urban character and had substan¬ 
tially become part of metropolitan Baroda 

The analysis of the village in the 1959-71 period is intensive and 
of high scholarly quality A political history is offered, with appro¬ 
priate (though sometimes overly-bnef) reference to the work of 
other scholars Sample surveys of opinion are presented, analyses 
of the influence of particular individuals and events are described, 
and even the influence of national political campaigns on village 
politics is explored 

One conclusion is that two prominent models of political change 
in India—Bailey’s “brokers” and the Rudolphs’ caste associations— 
lack explanatory power, at least for this village Rather, Somjee 
posits what he terms a stimulus-response model wherein the neces¬ 
sity for numencal support continually erodes traditional political 
groupings—especially caste—without replacing these groups with 
any institutionalized equivalent Democracy is thus a liberating in¬ 
fluence, but not a developing one in terms of village government 
effectiveness or even responsiveness More groups become involved 
m the political process, but they may not be more influential in 
policy making The leaders become more civil to their constituents, 
but not much more responsive to their desires or needs 

There are two criticisms that may be made Although Somjee 
demonstrates the relationship between the institutionalization of 
majontarian principles and the political changes described, it would 
have been useful had he also given more space to the effect of the 
large influx of new people into the village and the impact of urban¬ 
ization To say that these two influences probably served to weaken 
traditional groupings, created a more fluid political milieu, and re¬ 
sulted in a decrease in governmental effectiveness does not weaken 
Somjee’s argument as to the parallel role of democratic processes 
The present state of social sciences prevents anyone from making a 
definitive estimate of the relative influence of these factors Never¬ 
theless, Somjee is in a better position to make a tentative evaluation 
than is the reader, and it would have been useful had he done so 

More space should have been given to relating his findings to the 
work of others, especially that of the Rudolphs and of Bailey. Are 
the Rudolphs simply wrong about the influence of caste associations, 
and did Bailey grossly overestimate the mediating role of political 
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brokers, or were there factors idiosyncratic to Somjee’s village that 
made their models inappropriate? Somjee designates this book a 
case study, but it does raise (as he probably intended) broader 
questions. 

These are the criticisms that one makes of a good book The ar¬ 
guments and the evidence Somjee presents not only challenge dom¬ 
inant theories but also offer a reasoned alternative 

robert s robbins, Tulane University 


The Soviet Intelligentsia An Essay on the Social Structure and Roles 
of the Soviet Intellectuals During the 1960s By L G Church¬ 
ward (London and Boston Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1973 
Pp xiv, 204 $9 75 ) 

Australian political scientist L G Churchward’s intention is to write 
the first book in English devoted to the subject of the contemporary 
Soviet intelligentsia as a whole From the start he warns the read¬ 
er that this is not primarily a book for political scientists and, m 
fact, it will be a disappointment for anyone interested m the politics 
of culture and ideas in the USSR The problem lies m Church- 
ward’s definition of “intelligentsia ” He essentially accepts the broad 
Soviet definition of the term, modifying it somewhat to achieve a 
more “objective definition in the Marxist tradition ” Thus, he in¬ 
cludes within the intelligentsia all Soviet citizens having or acquir¬ 
ing a higher (tertiary) education or occupying jobs which would 
normally require such an education 

On the basis of this definition, rather than a traditional one which 
considers the intelligentsia as persons characterized by independent, 
critical, oi creative thinking, it is possible for Churchward to make 
fairly extensive use of Soviet demographic and sociological data 
Much of the book is devoted to using this information to describe 
the size, geographic distribution, ethnic composition, areas of spe¬ 
cialization, types of training, living standards, and other character¬ 
istics of the educated stratum of Soviet society. As a result of his 
employing this modified Stalinist definition, not only do the words 
“intelligentsia” and “intellectual” lose much of their meaning, but 
important divisions within the educated segment of Soviet society, 
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such as those based on power relations or on relations to the means 
of production, are obscured Churchward lumps together as “in¬ 
tellectuals” not only teachers, scientists, writers, and artists but also 
the vast majority of Party apparatchiki, state bureaucrats, industrial 
managers, and military officers (that is, what might be termed the 
bureaucratic or power elite) 

At times he seems to recognize the difficulties involved in his def¬ 
inition, as when he mentions that most of the Soviet intellectuals 
he has met make a distinction between “establishment” officials in 
bureaucratic positions and the “genuine” intelligentsia Although 
he finds an “element of false consciousness” in such a distinction, he 
himself seems imphctly to recognize it when, near the end of his 
study, he mentions the Party’s mechanisms for the control of intel¬ 
lectuals and when, in discussing four broad types of approaches to 
politics taken bv the Soviet intelligentsia, he distinguishes between 
the "careerist professionals” and the remaining three approaches 
the ‘humanist intelligentsia,” the “open oppositionists” (Ginzburg, 
Amalrik, and so on) and the “lost intellectuals” or alienated "internal 
emigres ” 

A number of bothersome inconsistencies and less than adequate 
explanations of data occur in the course of Churchward’s descrip¬ 
tion of the intelligentsia as specialists who are generally well inte¬ 
grated into the Soviet social and political system These stem m 
large measure from his desire to present a broad topic in a very 
short space and to be as fair as possible to the Soviet Union while 
dealing honestly with some of the less than ideal aspects of the 
system While the author’s attempt to utilize the new Soviet soci¬ 
ological studies deserves praise, other authors, including David 
Lane and Marvyn Matthew's, have used many of the same sources 
to somewhat better advantage 


david l williams, Ohio University 


Planning, Prediction, and Policymaking in Foreign Affairs By 
Robert Rothstein (Boston Little, Brown and Co, 1972 
Pp xvi, 214 $6 95 paper ) 


Future efforts to revive foreign policy planning will have to come 
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to terms with the arguments of Rothstein’s book, the first compre¬ 
hensive study of the subject It contains much useful and interest¬ 
ing discussion of such topics as the limitations of “realism” as an 
operational code for policy-makers, the beliefs of planners and prac¬ 
titioners that militate against planning, the relationship of theory 
to practice, of theorists to practitioners, the possibilities and limi¬ 
tations of prediction, and the essentiality of planning m dealing 
with the nonsecurity issues likely to be dominant m the interna¬ 
tional politics of the future 

Rothstein’s assessment of past planning is rather conventional, 
his proposals for the future, provocative, both provide material for 
debate Policy planning, at least in the 1960s, was a very indi¬ 
vidualized enterprise, and it is too simple to characterize all plan¬ 
ners as caught up in the operator’s ethos, as uninterested in the 
medium and longer-run future, as insensitive to relevant academic 
work or unconcerned about fundamental conceptual issues 

In a book with an understandable undertone of bitterness about 
the policies of the 1960s, it is also unfortunate that there is no rec¬ 
ognition of the fact that the planners, inter aha , recommended basic 
reorientation of China policy in the early 1960s, correctly antici¬ 
pated many of the consequences of the Vietnam escalation, and 
developed imaginative approaches to the Near East conflict Plan¬ 
ners generally had little influence (for reasons Rothstem discusses) 
and planning was certainly defective in many ways But it is a 
mistake to argue that planning was never done at all 

Looking to the future, Rothstem argues for a hierarchy of plan¬ 
ning functions and planning organizations but is principally inter¬ 
ested m a form of high-level planning which would seek to influ¬ 
ence the fundamental conceptual frameworks of policy-makers 
rather than their specific policy decisions Such planning would be 
accomplished by an organization staffed wholly by serious academics 
and modeled roughly on rand and the Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visors Attached to the special assistant to the president for Na¬ 
tional Security Affairs, the planning staff would be knowledgeable 
in advanced social science methodologies and international relations 
theory This kind of high-level planning organization would per¬ 
form original research. 

Rothstem’s concept of the planner’s role ought to be a central 
(but not exclusive) feature of any effort to revivify planning But 
one can doubt whether a planning staff concerned with influencing 
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conceptual frameworks can escape a more direct relationship to the 
policy process 

Even if a planner abandons the effort to influence policy deci¬ 
sions, he cannot abandon the effort to influence. While the effort 
to influence is partly an intellectual process, it is, in any govern¬ 
mental situation, pre-eminently a political process It must there¬ 
fore take account of the decision-maker’s set of policy interests 
Thus, a planning exercise in the 1960s achieved a fragile consensus 
on the significance of a Chinese nuclear capability, but that con¬ 
sensus was shattered by Secretary McNamara’s need to justify the 
construction of ABM’s To achieve acceptance of basic conceptual 
frameworks, it will often be necessary to press for such acceptance 
in a variety of policy-making contexts 

Robert h Johnson, Colgate University 


Comparative Politics The Quest for Theory By James A Bill 
and Robert L Hardcrave, Jr (Columbus Charles E Mer¬ 
rill Publishing Co, 1973 Pp x, 261 $4.95 paper ) 

Bill and Hardgrave, both of the University of Texas at Austin, de¬ 
serve to be congratulated They have succeeded m writing a book 
that is, in the opinion of this reviewer, the best, most concise, and 
nevertheless comprehensive survey of comparative politics avail¬ 
able on the market today Such praise, however, must be tempered 
with the observation that much of the competition consists of three- 
to-five dollai door stops 

The strengths of the book are a product of the efforts of the au¬ 
thors while the weaknesses would seem to be an all too accurate re¬ 
flection of the lamentable weakness of the subdiscipline itself In 
most important sciences, the quality of the separate parts is as im¬ 
portant as their proper arrangement with each other within the con¬ 
text of the over-all entity To cite but two examples, m French 
cuisine or in the construction of a Scandinavian smorgasbord, each 
individual dish must be properly prepared, and the relationship and 
order of service among the dishes is a matter of careful considera¬ 
tion Not so with comparative politics The individual dishes are 
quite ably prepared by Bill and Hardgrave, and that is the greatest 
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strength of the book Their descriptions of the would-be compon¬ 
ents of comparative politics are on the whole quite good and at 
times masterful 

Each of the successive chapters on the systematic study of com¬ 
parative politics, modernization and political development, political 
culture and socialization, group politics, political elites, class analy¬ 
sis, and functionalism and systems analysis are fine descnpbons of 
their respective subjects The sections on the background of the 
field, political culture and socialization, and functionalism and sys¬ 
tems analysis would seem to be competent, yeoman-like descriptions 
of each topic On the other hand, the chapters on modernization, 
elites, and class analysis are done with genuine flair, and each con¬ 
tains a number of provocative insights worthy of some discussion 

Nevertheless, the book lacks a coherent focus, just as does the 
field itself Why this particular list of topics? Have others, then, 
been omitted? One would imagine that the authors concentrated 
on areas that they knew best—certainly a reasonable posture None 
of this should be construed to mean senous criticism of the book, 
rather it merely reflects the feeling that the fond hopes of the early 
1960s for a systematic, cross-cultural understanding of politics have 
not been fulfilled, an observation with which I am certain the au¬ 
thors would agree 


Robert c frasure. The University of the South 
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Bailfy, Sydney D Prohibitions and Restraints in War (London. 
Oxford University Press, for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1972 Pp xm, 194 $3 75 paper ) 

In the light of international law, nations face restrictions on their conduct 
in waging war Bailey surveys several kinds of limits Examined are the 
ethical concept of the “just war”, the “just war” concept as expressed in in¬ 
ternational law, humanitanan restrictions under international law, and inter¬ 
national arms control and disarmament agreements Herbert x tellema 

Benewick, Robert, and Trevor Smith (eds ) Direct Action and 
Democratic Politics (London George Allen & Unwin, 1973 Pp 
324 £5 50 cloth, £2 95 paper ) 

Written by British activists and academics to defend direct action as a 
legitimate form of participation, the papers range widely over history, case 
studies, and the roles of intermediaries, for example, police and the media 
Long on anecdotes and short on analysis (despite several theoretical essays), 
the volume provides a view of protest through contemporary British eyes 
DONALD W KEIM 

Bober, Arif (ed ) The Other Israel The Radical Case Against 
Zionism (Garden City, N Y Doubleday and Co, 1972 Pp vm, 
264 $2 50 paper ) 


The radical socialist (Matzpen) case against Israel, edited by an Israeli 
A curious blend of academics and journalism, facts and imaginings, cloak-and- 
dagger stuff, souo-pohtics, and moral indignation Dithyrambic at times, but 
worth reading Israel t naamani 

Boiilen, Charles E Witness to History, 1929-1969 (New York 
W W Norton and Co , 1973 Pp xiv, 562 $12 50 ) 

“Chip” Bohlen helped Avenl! Harriman re-oj>en the United States Embassy 
in Moscow in 1934 (closed since 1917), he translated for Presidents Roosevelt 
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and Truman at the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam conferences, he advised 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson on relations with the Soviet Union Bohlen’s 
account of these events and of his ambassadorships in Moscow, Manila, and 
Paris is buttressed with diaries, notes, and other documentation wiliard 

BARBER 

Bullock, Charlfs S III, and Harrell R Rodgers, Jr (eds ) 
Black Political Attitudes Implications for Political Support (Chi¬ 
cago Markham Publishing Co, 1972 Pp xvn, 203 $9 95 cloth, 

$4 95 paper ) 


Reprinted here are 11 articles published in social science journals between 
1968 and 1971 dealing with the political orientations of blacks The editors’ 
goal of providing m a single volume a selection of outstanding socialization 
and opinion studies for supplementary readings in American politics courses 
seems to have been met admirably everett carll ladd, jr 

Craft, Ralph Strengthening the Arkansas Legislature (New 
Brunswick, N J Rutgers University Press, 1972 Pp xvin, 322 
$3 95 paper ) 

This thorough report provides detailed description of current legislative 
structures, rules, practices, and resources Legislators’ perceptions of problems 
and their attitudes toward solutions expressed m response to questionnaires 
and interviews, as well as practices m other states, guided development of 
comprehensive and feasible recommendations for reform adapted specifically 
to Arkansas douclas i Hodgkin 

Din'wiiipy, Bruce (cd ) Aid Performance and Development Poli¬ 
cies of Western Countries Studies in l ! S, UK, EEC , and Dutch 
Programs (New York Praegor Publishers, m association with the 
Overseas Development Institute, 1973 Pp vn, 139 $11 00 ) 

Prepared by the Overseas Development Institute in Bntain, this study 
provides an overview of major Western aid programs in the last decade, 
buttressed by statistics It is especially valuable in treating the impact on 
aid of enlargement of the EEC and of Nixon’s "NEP,” as well as the need 
for new strategies of development victor ferkiss 

Dobei l, Peter C Canada’s Search for New Roles Foreign Policy 
in the Trudeau Era (London, New York, and Toronto Oxford 
University Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1972 Pp vi, 161 $2 95 paper ) 
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Six policy papers issued in 1970 by the Department of External Affairs 
provide the background for this volume Written for non-Canadian readers, 
this introduction to current maior Canadian foreign policy issues also covers 
U S -Canadian relations and the effect on foreign policy of internal “strains” 
in the Canadian federal system lois e torrence 

Fairue, Hf.nry The Kennedy Promise The Politics of Expecta¬ 
tion (Garden City, NY Doubleday and Co, 1973 Pp 376. 
$7 95 ) 

Fairlie views the Kennedy presidency as full of sound and fury but ac¬ 
complishing little He sees its glittering rhetoric, polished style, and charis¬ 
matic performance, its exaltation of power and prestige, as creating great 
expectations that were not fulfilled So it is with the book itself Its personal 
invective, interpretations, and accusatory style serve to limit its usefulness for 
serious students of the American presidency Stephen j wayne 

French, Peter A (ed ) Individual and Collective Responsibility 
Massacre at My Lai (Cambridge, Mass Schenkman Publishing 
Co , 1972 Pp vm, 207 $5 95 cloth, $2 95 paper.) 

This volume is a collection of essays on those aspects of public morality 
concerned with collective guilt, blame, fault, and responsibility Oriented 
toward distinctions germane to the ascription of collective guilt and thematic¬ 
ally centered around the My Lai massacre, the collection presents a range of 
perspectives within the tradition of analytical philosophy Michael a Wein¬ 
stein 


Howard, S Kenneth Changing State Budgeting (Lexington, 
Ky Council of State Governments, 1973 Pp xix, 372 $4 95 

paper ) 

In the introduction Howard states that "he began this book believing that 
useful things could be said about state budgeting as a whole ” He has done 
an excellent job in handling a most difficult assignment and proving his as¬ 
sumption Delightful cartoons spice the text This book deserves to be read 
DAVID C SCOTT 

The Institute for the Study of the USSR Who Was Who in 
the USSR (Metuchen, N J The Scarecrow Press, 1972 Pp x, 
677 $40 00 ) 

This volume contains 5,015 impressively researched biographies of promi- 
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nent political, scientific, intellectual, and artistic figures in the USSR during 
the years 1917-67, included are profiles of many who opposed the Soviet 
regime and either were exiled or died mysteriously An indispensable bi¬ 
ographical source despite less than perfect editing ri chard a Holland 

Khadduri, Majid Arab Contemporaries The Role of Personal¬ 
ities in Politics (Baltimore The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1973 Pp x, 255 $8 95 ) 

In a dozen biographical portraits of important figures, some little known 
outside the Arab world, Professor Khadduri argues that realists (term unde¬ 
fined) have been more successful than uncompromising idealists and rigid 
ideologues The sketches, though readable and informative, suffer for want 
of telling detail and systematic analysis Robert d lee 

Kulski, W W The Soviet Union in World Affairs A Documented 
Analysis, 1964-1972 (Syracuse, NY Syracuse University Press, 
1973 Pp xiv, 526 $17.50 cloth, $595 paper ) 

Soviet press quotations are selectively utilized to support the claim that 
national interests, not ideology, motivate Soviet foreign policy An important 
lengthy chapter describing 1971-72 events is only scantily documented De¬ 
spite the author’s abundant use of quotations elsewhere, skeptics will question 
the methodology and may not be convinced of Kulski’s thesis Kenneth n 
ciboski 

Landau, Jacob M (ed ) Man, State and Society in the Contem¬ 
porary Middle East (New York Praeger Publishers, 1972 Pp viu, 
532 ) 

The contents of the volume justify the title An astute collection of 
writings by a large and variegated group of Middle East authorities The 
editor’s analyses of changing values m the Middle East are most edifying 
The volume breathes both immediacy and permanence Israel t naamani 

Laponce, J A, and Paul Smoker (eds ) Experimentation and 
Simulation in Political Science (Toronto University of Toronto 
Press, 1972 Pp x, 465 $27 50.) 

A collection of 18 papers presented at a 1970 IPSA conference at Van¬ 
couver and centered upon a theme of small group experiments, simulations, 
and games as research devices Considerable variation in quality and read¬ 
ability While most of the articles are reports of specific research projects, 
the more valuable contributions treat broader questions of methodology and 
technique Useful but overpriced a Robert thoeny 
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Lazarsfeld, Paul F, Ann K Pasanella, and Morris Rosenberg 
( eds ) Continuities in the Language of Social Research (New 
York The Free Press, 1972 Pp xv, 491 $10 95 ) 

An updating of Lazarsfeld’s 1955 classic The editors attempt to integrate 
a multitude of special studies, yet it remains a potpourri of social science 
methodology The “Continuities'’ are paradoxical, showing some things that 
have developed, but revealing the lack of any theoretical thrust that unifies 
this methodological montage james Emerson tttus 

Meier, August, and Eli ioTr Rudwick CORE A Study in the 
Civil Rights Movement , 1942-1968 (New York Oxford University 
Press, 1973 Pp xn, 563 $15 00 ) 

A history of CORE that emphasizes ideology, activities, and finances 
Extensive citation of documents Cood reading as it traces the transformation 
of an interracial, Chnstian-pacifist organization to black power advocacy But 
this book lacks the systematic data and sociological perspective of such studies 
of protest movements as Tilly’s The Vendee elinoh r bowen 

Mfrtins, Herman, Jr National Transportation Policy in Transi¬ 
tion (Lexington, Mass DC Heath and Co , 1972 Pp xvn, 224 
$12 50 ) 

This work is pnmanly a study of the national government’s involvement 
with major modes of transportation in the United States The author deals 
extensively with the antecedents of current policies but unfortunately does 
not pinpoint the political forces responsible for the aitions he describes The 
book fills a gap but is less than satisfying for the political scientist interested 
in the input and conversion aspects of public policy thomas vocino 

Misa-Laco, Carmelo (ed ) Revolutionary Change in Cuba 
(Pittsburgh University of Pittsburgh Press, 1971 Pp xvi, 544 
$14 95 ) 

In 16 essays on the Cuban revolution subjects as diverse as political leader¬ 
ship, central planning, and cinematography are embraced The volume lays 
to rest many myths A balance of viewpoints and a plethora of hard data 
make this an invaluable book that might best have been improved by includ¬ 
ing a chapter on the military ceorge w crayson 

Mowry, George E Another Look at the Twentieth-Century South 
(Baton Rouge Louisiana State University Press, 1973 Pp ix, 90 
.$4 95 ) 
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A master historian argues two bold, slightly inconsistent theses first, that 
the South’s historical similarities to the "western Middle West" subtract from 
the uniqueness alleged by southern scholars Key, Woodward, Grantham, and 
others, second, that the persistent power of the southern upper class derived 
from a tacit, ultimately self-defeating exchange of its congressional support for 
New Freedom and New Deal reforms in return for maintenance of the South 
as "an upper-class white man’s country,” hostile to labor unions and black 
progress thomas x mccraw 

Niemi, Richard G , and Herbert F Weisberc Probability Models 
of Collective Decision Making (Columbus, Ohio Charles E 
Merrill Publishing Co , 1972 Pp x, 414 ) 

A well-integrated collection of 16 deductive models of constitutional de¬ 
sign, coalition formation, the paradox of voting, and the like Each of the 
essays addresses open questions or integrates seemingly contradictory theoreti¬ 
cal positions in the literature of social choice Most models rely upon com¬ 
binatorial techniques at the level of Parzen’s probability text The collection 
raises admirable questions of empirical and theoretical import for graduate 
seminars or workshops for algebraically inclined undergraduates Lawrence 
h NITZ 

Nordlinger, Eric A Decentralizing the City A Study of Bostons 
Little City Halls (Cambridge, Mass The MIT Press, 1972 Pp 
vm, 310 $12 50 ) 

In 1968 Mayor Kevin White of Boston instituted a city-wide multipurpose 
system of Little City Halls to "bring government closer to the people ” Eric 
Nordlinger presents a comprehensive evaluation of that program, examining 
its impact on Boston’s individual citizens, various communities, and inefficient 
bureaucracy The author’s over-all evaluation is quite positive So was the 
public’s response, as indicated through survey data Richard l encstrom 

Pinkney, Robert Ghana under Military Rule, 1966-69 (London 
Methuen & Co , 1972 Pp x, 182 $6 75 cloth, $3 50 paper ) 

This book is a case study of Ghana’s first military administration Sources 
include not only the standard ones but also depth interviews of 90 prominent 
Ghanaian leaders There is a detailed description of the general conduct of 
the military administration during this period Weaknesses are relatively un¬ 
critical support for that administration and the failure to employ any unifying 
conceptual approach Murray i fishel 


Pye, Lucian W China ■ An Introduction (Boston Little, Brown 
& Co , 1972. Pp. ix, 394. $4 95 paper ) 
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Written by a leading social scientist and China specialist, this book is an 
introductory text aimed at a balanced treatment of the process of political 
transition in China from the Confucian traditions to the revolutionary politics 
of communist rule under Mao Pye stresses institutional patterns, explanatory 
variables, and causal theories For an undergraduate course on Chinese politics 
and government, the book is informative, stimulating, and provocative and is 
highly recommended yinc-mao kau 

Robinson, William F The Pattern of Reform in Hungary A 
Political, Economic and Cultural Analysis (New York Praeger 
Publishers, 1973 Pp xx, 467 $21 50 ) 

This detailed study describes the evolubon of limited reform m post-1956 
Hungary For specialists interested in the development of this country’s de¬ 
centralized "New Economic Mechanism” and its halting moves in stimulating 
popular participation in government, sections covering these subjects are the 
book’s strong points Weaknesses include absence of an introduction outlining 
the work's aims and failure adequately to define competing ‘liberal” and 
"dogmatist” political fachons donald pienkos 

Schlesinger, Thomas O Austrian Neutrality in Postwar Europe 
The Domestic Roots of a Foreign Policy (Vienna Wilhelm Brau- 
muller, 1972 Pp 158 $10 00 paper ) 

Professor Schlesinger’s monograph provides an indispensable background 
to the emerging role of Austria as an intermediary m European diplomacy 
Within the framework of an Austrian "national mission” the author skillfully 
analyzes the State Treaty (1955), the impact of the European Communities, 
the South Tyrolean question, and Vienna’s relations with Bonn James h 

WOLFE 

Taylor, Theodore W The States and Their Indian Citizens 
(Washington, D C Government Printing Office, 1972 Pp xxi, 307 
$2 25 paper ) 

Included m this insbtutionalist work is a detailed, valuable, and straight¬ 
forward descnpbon of policy relationships between American Indians and 
federal and state governmental agencies However, also pervasive are unco¬ 
ordinated normative assertions which are supportive of existing bureaucracies 
without thinking through the problems of political change joyotpaul 
CHAUDH imi 


Turner, Henry A , Jr (ed.) Nazism and the Third Reich ( New 
York Quadrangle Books, 1972 Pp 262 $12.50 cloth, $3 45 paper ) 
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In nine essays of considerable political and historical value, generally ac¬ 
cepted theses are re-examined with the aid of previously unresearched docu¬ 
ments Turner concludes that big business was not significant in Hitler's 
acquisition of power Of greatest interest to political scientists are essays on 
factional conflicts, chansma and bureaucracy, and the feudal aspects of Na¬ 
tional Socialism wayne c Thompson 

Vocler, David J The Third House Conference Committees tn 
the United States Congress (Evanston, III Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1971 Pp xi, 133 $6 50 ) 

This study of 590 conference committees in five congresses examines major 
hyjiotheses from previous literature to provide a well-written, carefully re¬ 
searched description of an often ignored but very important aspect of the 
legislative process Patterns of committee representation, one-house domi¬ 
nance, and conference bargaining are set out as bases for future research 
JACK D FLEER 

The Washington Research Project The Shameful Blight The 
Survival of Racial Discrimination in Voting in the South (Wash¬ 
ington, D C Washington Research Project, 1972 Pp xvi, 214 
$2 50 paper ) 

This publication analyzes recent Southern counter-strategies to the Civil 
Rights Bill of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 Southern white forces 
still appear to be capable of using countless ways of reducing the impact of 
the black vote David Hunter, writer of this report, places the blame for 
"politics as usual” at the door of the Justice Department He cites numerous 
cases of ineffective departmental action H r mahood 

Weed, Perry L The White Ethnic Movement and Ethmc Politics 
(New York Praeger Publishers, 1973 Pp xi, 243 $16 50 ) 

A descriptive study of the white ethnic movement with some historical 
perspective and attention to demographic charactenstics, institutional forces, 
community organization, and the role of ethnicity in contemporary politics 
The author highlights his discussion with several case studies at the local level 
and with consideration of the impact on major party politics and strategies 
The extensive bibliography is particularly useful samuel a kibkpatbick 

Weis, Shevah Politicians in Israel (Tel Aviv Achiasaf, 1973 
Pp 267 I £15 ) 

A brilliant survey by a Haifa University professor of the political landscape 
in Israel, pinpointing the obstinacy of obsolescence and social solecism Edify¬ 
ing descriptions of electorate, elections, and elected Israel t naamani 







News and Notes 


E. Philip Morgan, Editor 


Editorial Note 


Beginning with the next issue a number of changes in the format of 
the "News and Notes” section will be evident. The changes have 
been precipitated by the need to upgrade the professional utility of 
the section while at the same time contnbute to the economies 
which the JOP must maintain m the face of rising publication costs 

The forthcoming changes include the following 

1) The APPOINTMENTS, STAFF CHANCES, AND PROMOTIONS Section 

will be dropped because of redundancy with P S (Chairpersons are 
encouraged to continue to report personnel changes to the apsa for 
publication in P S ) AH other information will be included under 
one of two headings research and professional activities and 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

2) The research and professional activities section will in¬ 
clude descriptions of research activities of interest to the reader- 
ship, details about how to get in touch with persons central to a 
particular research project, notations about participation m extra¬ 
ordinary conferences, and the receipt of special awards 

3) We hope to make greater use of the announcements section 
by giving plenty of notice of upcoming meetings, conferences, sym¬ 
posia, and the like, including details concerning whom to contact, 
how to participate, and how to acquire copies of materials presented 
at such a meeting In addition we shall print announcements of 
new journals, newsletters and publications which come to our at¬ 
tention Finally, where space is available and the idea seems to be 
unique, we shall attempt to offer notes on teaching innovations 
along with information as to where full reports might be obtained. 
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Please keep these new guidelines in mind as you submit mate¬ 
rials to the “News and Notes” editor Although not everything re¬ 
ceived will be printed, the more materials we receive the more 
worthwhile the section will be for the large and diverse audience 
which the JOP serves 


EP M. 


Appointments, Staff Chances and Promotions 


Michael A Baer of the University of Kentucky has been promoted 
to the rank of Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Franklin G Balch III has assumed the chairmanship of the De¬ 
partment of Political Science at Southern Methodist University 

William P Baumcarth of Harvard University has been appointed 
Instructor in Politics at Wake Forest University for the academic 
year 1973-74 

Frank Belloni of the University of Arkansas has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Political Science at Virginia Commonwealth 
University 

Bradley C Canon of the University of Kentucky has been appoint¬ 
ed Chairman of the Department of Political Science 

Chang-hyun Cho of Pembroke State University has been promoted 
to the rank of Professor of Political Science. 

Joseph Cooper, Professor of Political Science at Rice University, has 
been appointed Acting Provost for the academic year 1973-74 

Rowland Eccer, formerly of the Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
Affairs at Princeton University, has joined the faculty at Southern 
Methodist University 

Charles P. Elliott, Jr has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Political Science at East Texas State University. 
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Richard J Erickson has joined the faculty of the Judge Advocate 
General’s School, usaf, Maxwell afb, as a lecturer and editor of the 
Law Review 

Richard D Feld has been appointed Associate Professor of Political 
Science at East Texas State University 

Dianf Fowlkfs of Emory University has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Political Science at Georgia State University 

Jamfs Gfriiardt is serving as Visiting Assistant Professor of Politi¬ 
cal Science at the University of Houston during the 1973-74 aca¬ 
demic year 

John R Handelman has been appointed Instructor of Politics at 
Washington and Lee University 

John G Heilman of New York University has been appointed In¬ 
structor at Auburn University 

Huch Frank Hinton, formerly of East Texas State University, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern Mississippi 

Thomas M Hue hfs has been appointed Associate Professor at East 
Tennessee State University 

E Tfrry Jack has been appointed Assistant Professor at Gulf Coast 
Community College, Panama City, Florida 

Cecil Johnson has been named the first George F Arnold Professor 
of Political Science at Southern Methodist University 

Dennis W Johnson, formerly of Duke University and the Office of 
Federal Civil Rights Evaluation, has been appointed Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor at Virginia Commonwealth University 

William A Jones is serving as Director of the Institute of Govern¬ 
mental Administration and Associate Professor at Georgia State 
University 
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Nancy D Joyner of Florida State University has been appointed to 
a research position at the Institute of Government of the University 
of Virginia 

Samuel S Kim of Monmouth College, N J has been promoted to 
the rank of Professor of Government 

Donn M Kurtz II of the University of Southwestern Louisiana has 
been promoted to the rank of Associate Professor and is serving as 
a visiting lecturer at Amadu Bello University in Zana, Nigeria, dur¬ 
ing the 1973-74 academic year 

Ronald M Labbe of the University of Southwestern Louisiana has 
been appointed co-ordinator for Political Science for 1973-74 

Alexander Lacy, former Dean of Urban Life at Georgia State Uni¬ 
versity, has returned to his faculty position in the Political Science 
Department 

Ross M Lenct of the University of Houston has been promoted to 
the rank of Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Ronald G Marquardt, formerly of Kansas State College, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor at the University of Southern Missis¬ 
sippi 

David L Martin of the Claremont Graduate School has been ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Professor at Auburn University 

Robert E McArthur of the University of Mississippi has been pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Professor of Governmental Research and Po¬ 
litical Science 

James D McBrayer, Jr, has been appointed Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Georgia State University 

Clifton McCleskey has joined the Department of Government and 
Foreign Affairs as Professor and is Director of the Institute of Gov¬ 
ernment at the University of Virginia 
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Daniel J Nelson of Auburn University is serving as a visiting pro¬ 
fessor at Tribhuvan University m Nepal dunng the 1973-74 academ¬ 
ic year under a Fulbnght-Hayes award 

William R Nelson, formerly of Memphis State University, has 
been appointed Vice-President for Academic Affairs at Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va 

Richard Nygaard has joined the Department of Political Science 
and Criminal Justice at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock as 
Assistant Professor 

Anne C Permaloff of the University of Houston has been promot¬ 
ed to the rank of Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Paul C Peterson has been appointed Instructor of Political Science 
at Memphis State University 

Joseph Petrus is serving as Visiting Assistant Professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Houston during 1973-74 

Donato J Pucliese, formerly of the Bureau of Public Administration 
at the University of Tennessee at Nashville, has accepted a position 
as Professor of Political Science at Georgia State University 

Philip Roeder is serving as Visiting Assistant Professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky 

Winfield H Rose has been appointed Assistant Professor at East 
Texas State University 

Ralph A Rossum of Gnnnell College has been appointed Assistant 
Professor at Memphis State University 

R Richard Rubottom, former Under Secretary of State for Latin 
Amencan Affairs and president of the University of the Americas 
in Puebla, Mexico, is returning to Southern Methodist University as 
a scholar in residence 

Douglas L Weber of Miami University of Ohio has been appointed 
Assistant Professor at Eastern Kentucky University. 
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Nelson Wikstrom of Virginia Commonwealth University has been 
appointed Co-ordinator of Political Science. 

John W Winters of the University of Kentucky has been appointed 
Assistant Professor at Eastern Kentucky University 

Joseph L Zentner of the University of Southwestern Louisiana has 
been promoted to the rank of Associate Professor of Political Science 

Other Activities 

Ralph Braibanti of Duke University has been elected first presi¬ 
dent of the newly incorporated American Institute of Pakistan 
Studies The Institute, financed by counterpart funds, was inaugu¬ 
rated by the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Zulfikar All Bhutto, at a 
ceremony m Washington last September 

R Taylor Cole of Duke University served as a member of an ass¬ 
essment planning committee of the Council of Ontario Universities 
for graduate programs in political science in universities in Ontario, 
Canada in 1973 

Milton Colvin of Washington and Lee University is on leave for 
1973-74 doing research in Vienna, Austria 

John Deegan, Jr , of Rice University, is the co-ordinator for a new 
computer facility for the social sciences recently established at Rice. 

Jack D Fleer, Chairman at Wake Forest University, is doing re¬ 
search under the auspices of a Reynolds Research Grant during 
1973-74 

Willis Hawley and Albert Eldridce of Duke University have re¬ 
ceived a grant from the Spencer Foundation to study the impact of 
teacher behavior and classroom structure on the political social¬ 
ization of young children 

Gerald Heecer of the University of Virginia is on leave doing re¬ 
search in Pakistan during the 1973-74 academic year. 
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Chun-tu Hsueh of the University of Maryland delivered a talk on 
comparative revolutions at the University of Hong Kong and pre¬ 
sented a paper on Chinese perception of United States-Soviet rela¬ 
tions at the International Congress of Orientalists m Pans in 1973 

Sheridan Johns of Duke University is on a leave of absence during 
the spring of 1974 as a Senior Fellow at the Research Institute on 
Communist Affairs of Columbia University 

Josfph J Koontz of Oglethorpe University has been awarded a 
fellowship by the Organization of Amencan States to study regional 
co-operative efforts among the five states of Central America 

Hfrbert M Levine of the University of Southwestern Louisiana is 
on research leave in Great Bntam during 1973-74 

David L Paletz of Duke University lectured on “Politics and the 
Individual in the Films of John Ford,” in the Inaugural Lecture 
Series of the Amencan Film Institute Theater at the Kennedy Cen¬ 
ter in Washington, D C, in 1973 He has also been appointed a 
member of the Task Force on Audio-Visual Instruction in Political 
Science of the apsa’s Division of Education Affairs 

Ellis Sandoz of East Texas State University was a Visiting Scholar 
at the Hoover Institution at Stanford University dunng the summer 
of 1973 

At the International Congress of Orientalists held in Pans in 1973 
Yawsoon Sim of Grambling College delivered a paper critically 
evaluating the judgments of Amencan sinologists on the fate of 
China during the period 1945-49 

Thomas A Spracens, Jr , of Duke University is on leave dunng the 
spring of 1974 doing research on the changing image of reason in 
liberal political theory He holds a fellowship from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities 

James A Steintrager of Wake Forest University is on leave during 
1973-74 conducting research in England under the auspices of a 
Reynolds Research Grant 
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Manfred Stevens of Lamar University spent the summer of 1973 
in Europe examining the pressure activities of expellees organiza¬ 
tions in opposition to the Ostpolitik of the Brandt government 

Glfnn Utter of Lamar University did research in Switzerland dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1973 on the role of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross in conflict management 

Announcements 

The Department of Political Science of The Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity will sponsor the first Frank It Kent Symposium on ‘The White 
House and the Press” on March 6-7, 1974 A number of journalists, 
political scientists, and members of past and present presidential 
administrations will present papers and conduct panel discussions 
concerning this issue Persons interested m obtaining information 
about the symposium should write to Michael C Nelson, Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21218 

Robert Swansbrough of the University of Tennessee at Chattanooga 
has developed and tested a seven-nation simulation of the mter- 
Amencan system (simias) He is conducting an experiment using 
simias during the spring 1974 term on the effectiveness of simula¬ 
tions as a teaching technique Students will play the roles of for¬ 
eign policy decision-makers in undergraduate courses m world pol¬ 
itics, Latin American governments and international relations If 
von are interested in having vour class participate, please contact 
Professor Swansbrough at the University of Tennessee at Chatta¬ 
nooga Department of Political Science, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
37401 

The Department of Political Science at Gramblmg College was re¬ 
cently awarded the honor of the outstanding department of the year 
by the student body and the college This annua] award is based 
on the department’s scholarly, teaching, and leadership activities 

Comparative Urban Research is an international journal of news 
and ideas devoted to rapid communication among scholars and 
others interested in the comparative study of urban areas through- 
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out the world Approximately three issues are published per year 
As the official newsletter of the Comparative Urban Studies Com¬ 
mittee of the American Society for Public Administration’s Compar¬ 
ative Administration Group and the Committee for Community Re¬ 
search of the International Sociological Association, it is sponsored 
by cuny’s Comparative Urban Studies Program Included are bib¬ 
liographic listings and brief abstracts of selected books, articles, and 
unpublished manuscripts, notes on current research, descriptions of 
available data sets, news of urban conferences and relevant panels 
at association meetings, institutional developments at urban centers 
and elsewhere, and special features such as review essays and meth¬ 
odological commentaries Communications should be sent to Com¬ 
parative Urban Reseatch. The City University of New York, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York, New York 10036 

The International Center for Coordination of Portuguese Studies 
was formed in Lisbon in 1973 It is an informal association of schol¬ 
ars of all nationalities interested m the progress of Portuguese 
studies, especially in the social sciences The principal purpose of 
the Center is to provide a central clearinghouse of information con¬ 
cerning researchers and their work The Center hopes to act as 
liaison whenever possible between Portuguese and non-Portuguese 
scholars \\ ith common interests The Center is based in the Amer¬ 
ican Studies Center of the Higher Institute of Social Sciences and 
Overseas Policy (iscsi’u) of the Technical University of Lisbon 
Communications should be addressed to Professor Henry II Keith, 
Director, International Center for Coordination of Portuguese Stud¬ 
ies, Instituto Superior de Ciencias Sociais e Politica Ultramanna, 
Rua da Junqueira, 86, Lisboa—3, Portugal 

An international, interdisciplinary symposium on “Social Sciences 
and the Socialist Community” was held in August, 1973, at the Bcl- 
lagio Study and Conference Center in Italy Panels on international 
relations, administrative science, social psychology, and economic 
science m the countries of Eastern Europe were informed by and 
organized along the lines of the conference themes Marxism and 
scientific thought, interdisciplinary relations, transnational con¬ 
ceptualization, and a social science or the social sciences? More 
information can be obtained from Prof James A Kuhlman, Depart¬ 
ment of Government and International Studies, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 29208 
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The Fourth Annual Conference of the north Carolina political 
science association will be held m Appalachian State University, 
Boone, North Carolina in April, 1974 The themes of the confer¬ 
ence will be “Innovative Teaching Techniques” and “Politics in 
North Carolina ” More information can be obtained from Prof 
Se-Jin Kim, Department of Political Science, North Carolina Cen¬ 
tral University, Durham, North Carolina 27707 

The southwestern political sciencf association will hold its 1974 
annual meeting at the Statler-Hilton hotel in Dallas, Texas, March 
28-30 Further information can be obtained from Prof Samuel A 
Kirkpatrick, Department of Political Science, University of Okla¬ 
homa, 455 West Lindsey, Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

The midwest tolitical science association will hold its annual 
meeting April 27-29, 1974, at the Pick Congress Hotel m Chicago 
Communications should be directed to the Program Chairman, 
Prof Robert H Salisbury, Department of Political Science, Wash¬ 
ington University, St Louis, Missouri 63130 

The Third International Congress of southeast European and 
ralkan studies will take place m Bucharest, Rumania, in Septem¬ 
ber, 1974 The theme of the meeting will be ‘The Place, Role and 
Contributions of Balkan Studies to the Sciences of Man ” Papers 
for the Congress are invited Communications should be addressed 
to Prof Irwin T Sanders, Department of Sociology, Boston Univer¬ 
sity, 96 Cumnnngton St, Boston, Massachusetts 02215 

The annual meeting of the southwfst social science association 
will be held m Dallas at the Statier Hilton Hotel March 27-30, 1974 
Communications should be sent to the General Program Chairman, 
Prof Anthony Lis, Department of Political Science, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

The 1974 international studies association convention will be 
held at the Chase-Park Plaza Hotel m St Louis, Missouri, on March 
20-23 More information can be obtained from the Program Chair¬ 
man, Prof Henry Teune, Department of Political Science, Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19174 
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Special Award 

At the annual commencement exercises on June 9, 1973, the Uni¬ 
versity of West Florida conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters on Manning J Dauer Professor Dauer is Chairman of 
the Department of Political Science at the University of Florida and 
has been Managing Editor of the Journal of Politics since its incep¬ 
tion in 1938 In addition to having taught since 1933, Professor 
Dauer has authored numerous monographs, articles, legal briefs, 
pamphlets, and reviews He has also served as president of the 
Southern Political Science Association, vice president of the Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Association, president of Beta Chapter of 
Florida Phi Beta Kappa, leader in founding the Florida Political 
Science Association, and a confidant and adviser to five Umveisity 
of Florida presidents Finally, as does the citation of award, the 
JOP and the Association salute you, sir, as a “valuable counselor 
and sincere friend ” 


In Memoriam 

Ralph Eisenberg, associate professor of government and foreign 
affairs and assistant provost at the University of Virginia, died in 
Charlottesville on August 16, 1973 He is survived by his wife, 
Phyllis, a daughter, Andrea, and a son, Jay 
In 1952, Ralph received the B A degree in political science from 
the University of Illinois While at Illinois he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa and Pi Sigma Alpha In 1953, Illinois awarded him an 
M A in political science After serving m the United States Air 
Force from 1953 to 1955, he entered Princeton University where he 
received the M A in 1957 and the Ph D in 1960, both degrees 
being in political science 

Ralph began his professional career while still a graduate student 
He served as a research assistant on the staff of the New Jersey 
Law Revision and Legislative Services Commission in 1957 and 
19.58 In the latter year he joined the staff of the New Jersey 
Governor’s Commission to Study Institutions and Agencies His 
academic career began later m 1958 when he became an assistant 
professor of political science at the University of South Carolina 
Ralph came to the University of Virginia in 1960 as an assistant 
professor of political science and research associate m the Institute 
of Government He was promoted to associate professor of govern- 
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ment in 1965, served as assistant director of the Institute of Gov¬ 
ernment from 1965 to 1971, and was appointed assistant provost 
during the latter year 

Early in his career Ralph developed an interest in legislative re- 
apportionment at the state and local government levels His first 
major effort was the preparation with Paul T David of a two- 
volume work entitled Devaluation of the Urban and Suburban 
Vote which offered a county-by-county statistical investigation m 
each state of a system of legislative apportionment In most cases, 
it favored the rural over the urban areas When the United States 
Supreme Court held, shortly after the appearance of the first vol¬ 
ume, that the courts could take jurisdiction over state legislative 
reapportionment, these two volumes were eagerly sought and read 
nationwide by legislators, students, and lawyers In 1962, these 
same two authors wrote a follow-up volume entitled State Legisla¬ 
tive Redistrxctmg Major Issues in the Wake of Judicial Decision 

Ralph’s interest m legislative redistrictmg continued throughout 
his life He served as a staff member for the Virginia Commission 
on Redistricting of the Virginia General Assembly m 1961 and for 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Virginia State 
Senate in 1971 In 1970, he turned his attention to local govern¬ 
ment redistricting through his authorship of a Guide to County 
Redistrictmg, which was widely used throughout the Common¬ 
wealth m the redistrictmg of county governing bodies as required 
by the new Virginia Constitution. 

Meanwhile, in 1964 Ralph published the first of a series of eight 
articles on statewide elections in Virginia for the University of 
Virgtnta News Letter A close reading of these articles will show 
that Ralph was one of the first students of Virginia politics to fore¬ 
see the profound changes that were to occur in Virginia politics in 
the late sixties and early seventies 

Two additional examples of Ralph’s pioneering studies of Vir¬ 
ginia government and politics should be cited One was his Vir¬ 
ginia Votes 1924-1968, a compilation by city and county of the 
results of statewide elections The second was his contribution of 
a chapter entitled “Virginia The Emergence of Two-Party Politics, 
to The Changing Politics of the South, published in 1972 The 
favorable reviews of that volume, and of Ralph s contribution, at¬ 
test once more to the high quality of his work 

His services as assistant provost, though confined to a brief period 
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of time, were outstanding. Vice-President and Provost David A. 
Shannon has spoken on another occasion of the high quality of his 
work in this position. 

The numerous expressions of regret by both the general citizenry 
and governmental officials at the state and local level amply attest 
to the high opinion held of Ralph Eisenberg’s work. In a very 
real sense he was one of the few people who could successfully 
bndge the gap between the classroom and government in action. 

These, then, are some of the things for which Ralph Eisenberg 
will be remembered at the University of Virginia, and, more 
specifically, by his colleagues in the Institute of Government and 
the department of government and foreign affairs and by those 
with whom he worked in the vice-president and provosts office 

Weldon Cooper 
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Editorial Note 


If you havf a friend who is planning to write an article for the 
Journal, advise him to think in terms of a piece 20 to 25 double¬ 
spaced, typewritten pages Since we accepted only ten percent of 
manuscripts submitted last year, I felt that I was being a hard, 
exacting editor Nevertheless, we have developed a small backlog 
of accepted articles So the next logical step is to be less indulgent 
with verbose writers 

It would be stupid and arbitrary to place a rigid maximum on the 
length of articles If we were to set a maximum of X pages, we 
would immediately receive a brilliant manuscript of X + 5 pages in 
length Yet I now realize that the Journal has offered writers no 
guidance whatever as to the preferred length of an article We will 
rectify this situation by inserting in the masthead the following 
statement 

The Journal looks with favor on articles of 20-25 double-spaced, typewritten 
pages but has no ceibng on the length of acceptable manuscnpt.s Longer 
manuscripts will be evaluated partly in terms of whether their excellence justi¬ 
fies the use of scarce space 

Giving some idea as to the preferred length of articles mav en¬ 
courage authors to compress their ideas while their articles are still 
on the drawing board 

I trust no one will feel that we are sacrificing quality for quantity 
The real problem is judging quality—and being certain sou are 
right It is relatively easy to evaluate and reject the lower 60 to 70 
percent of manuscripts The tough—yea, painful—decision is sep¬ 
arating the top ten percent of manuscripts, which we accept, from 
the second ten percent, which we reject Your editor reads and re¬ 
reads the written evaluations of referees and then injects a little of 
his own judgment He holds no doctrine of editorial infallibility', 
but decisions have to be made Someone has to rule whether it w ; as 
a ball oi a strike If we can accept more and shorter articles, we 
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can get down into the second ten percent that maybe should have 
been accepted anyway 

Some ot my friends feel that longer articles tend to be more pro¬ 
found, the writer can develop his thought more fully, he can make 
more subtle distinctions, and so on This view is plausible Other 
people feel that authors of longer pieces do not recognize redun¬ 
dancy when they see it, make distinctions where differences do not 
exist, and have never learned how to blue-pencil a first draft This 
is an equally plausible view 

Oh, yes Remind your friend that we also have a section for 
research notes Sec masthead for specifications 

But now on to serious business Political scientists, in their emu¬ 
lation of the methods and language of natural science, have rejected 
the rich, multifaceted language of traditional political theory, while 
actually using metaphors and analogies m the guise of rigorous 
models The Use of Metaphor and Analogy Toward a Renewal of 
Political Language” analyzes the capacities of metaphor and analogy 
to convey knowledge and affect and presents illustrations from tra¬ 
ditional political theory Through comparisons with traditional 
theory and literature, the essay sketches some of the areas of politi¬ 
cal experience that political scientists ignore In addition, the 
change in the language of political science is related to the decline 
in the vitality of public political discourse 

The meaning of the term “public interest” is a matter of much 
dispute In this article it is contended that most political scientists 
who have discussed the concept fall into three schools—the aboli¬ 
tionists, the process theorists, and the conscnsualists All three of 
these groups share a common emphasis the idea of politics as an 
arena into which individuals and groups enter in order to advance 
their own preference's This vision of politics as a clash of interests, 
the common theme of the several public-interest theories, accounts 
for the major theoretical insufficiencies In "Political Science and 
The Public Interest’,” the shortcomings of these theories are de¬ 
scribed, and a new grounding of public-interest theory m the con¬ 
cept of community is suggested 

“Organizational Factors in Citizen Participation,” a comparative 
study of seven community organizations—both public and private— 
in a single large city, is an attempt to examine the relationships be¬ 
tween the internal characteristics of community groups and the in- 
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ability to generate political demands on behalf of their constituents 
Intraorganizational conflict was found to be an important obstacle 
to the production of demands Conflict, in turn, was related to the 
existence of friendship ties among group members, their participa¬ 
tion in other citizen groups, and the ability of the organizations to 
develop well-defined organizational agendas Government-spon¬ 
sored community organizations were generally less effective than 
privately initiated groups m developing such agendas 

“Notes on the Concept of Politics Weber, Easton, Strauss" holds 
that two contrary conceptualizations of politics inform political 
thought One maintains that politics can be conceptualized with¬ 
out an endorsement, the other that the concept of politics requires 
an evaluation The definition of politics offered by Max Weber and 
David Easton reveals typical weaknesses of the value-free concep¬ 
tualization Both confuse primary and secondary defining state¬ 
ments, with a resultant biased conceptualization of politics Leo 
Strauss, claiming an evaluative component in “politics,” unreason¬ 
ably restricts the scope of the term However, adequacy criteria 
for a necessary definition of politics can be identified from the criti¬ 
cal treatment of the rival definitions 

The stability of the Indian political system reflects, at least in 
part, the capacity and the desire of national and state political lead¬ 
ership to create opportunities which give vent to political ambition 
‘ 'Making It’ m Maharashtra,” an examination of local and state 
politics in one of the larger Indian states, Maharashtra, illustrates 
how opportunity structures have been created in local government, 
economic co-operatives and, to a lesser extent, in educational insti¬ 
tutions and the dominant Congress party In each of these arenas, 
policy conflicts have implicated political ambition A review of the 
recent conflicts reveals however, that most policy outcomes increas¬ 
ingly reflect the interests of a relatively narrow stratum of the rural 
population 

Until 1970, air pollution policy development could be identified as 
a case of Charles E Lindblom’s fourth quadrant of decision-making 
relatively low understanding, relatively large policy change The 
majority-building incrementalism” model applied But a dramatic 
increase in public interest in and concern for the environment had 
a sudden drastic influence on feck ral air pollution policy action 
“Speculative Augmentation in Federal Air Pollution Pohc>-Making 
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otters an alternative model—“public sahsfymg-speculative augmen¬ 
tation ” Concepts of both models are described here, implications 
of the alternative model are discussed, possible effects of three vari¬ 
ations in future public pressure are identified, and, finally, some of 
the broader theoretical implications are examined 
The profession has been favored with a number of studies of criti¬ 
cal elections ever since the appearance in 1955 in this Journal of 
V O Key’s seminal article on the subject However, Key and those 
whom he inspired were thinking in terms of two-party contests for 
the presidency Yet one-party systems are alive and well in many 
states, and presumably critical elections must occur in these systems. 
“The Detection of Cntical Elections in the Absence of Two-Party 
Competition” is a pioneering exploration of this area 
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The reason why man is a being meant for a political asso¬ 
ciation is evident Nature, according to our theory, 
makes nothing in vam, and man alone of the animals is 
furnished with the faculty of language [this faculty] 
serves to declare what is advantageous and what is the re¬ 
verse, and it therefore serves to declare what is just and 
what is unjust It is the peculiarity of man, that he 
alone possesses a perception of good and evil, of the just 
and the unjust and it is association in these things which 
makes a family and a polls 

Aristotle Politics 1253A 

one ought to recognize that the present political chaos 
is connected with the decay of language, and that one can 
probably bring about some improvement by starting at the 
verbal end 

George Orwell, “Politics 
and the English Language ” 


I 

Although the debate between "traditionalists” and “behavioralists” 
in political science has been exhausted, unfortunate side-effects are 

• The authors would like to thank Professor Roderick Bell for his helpful 
criticisms and suggestions 
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still evident Some of the relationships between colleagues which 
were disrupted by personal tensions have never been re-established 
If this loss is regarded as relatively minor, the same cannot be said 
about the nearly complete severance of modem political science 
from the tradition of discourse which provided it with most of its 
basic assumptions, concepts, and vocabulary In that tradition are 
orientations toward theorizing and the use of language which imply 
a far-reaching critique of contemporary political science Because 
the disputes over the project of a value-neutral scientific discipline 
never attended to these orientations, we intend to focus attention 
on them here 

The theorists of the tradition tried to see beyond the prevailing 
“reality” of politics To them, theorizing meant articulating an 
alternative vision of political reality—more coherent and free of il¬ 
lusion than the one taken for granted This vision encompassed 
political life seen as a totality Selecting a number of basic com¬ 
ponents, and specifying their interrelationships, the theonst gener¬ 
ated a conceptual representation of a whole community, the plaus¬ 
ibility of which depended on logical, empirical, moral, and esthetic 
criteria This vision was, at least implicitly, a critical reflection on 
conventional political beliefs and arrangements Although some 
particular aspect of political reality might be his primary concern, 
the theorist frequently felt obliged to explain its relationship to the 
whole because m this way he revealed the significance of the part 
Moreover, he often placed the political realm itself in a broader 
context, he did not assume that his conceptions of politics and po¬ 
litical community were self-evident To make sense, they had to be 
related to more fundamental beliefs about the nature of the human 
condition Traditional theory was synoptic m a way that contem¬ 
porary political science rarely attempts to be It is not, however, 
merely the goals of traditional theory that are significantly different 
The form of expression adopted by the theorists of the tradition also 
differed—partly as a result of their desire to reach an audience 
rather different from that of the contemporary political scientist 
These theorists sought to speak to men who were not students of 
politics and to do so without condescending to them However skep¬ 
tical they were of the ability of men to shape their political circum¬ 
stances, they addressed their arguments to a public audience be¬ 
cause they believed that their theories could make a difference in 
men’s lives and not merely because they wished to increase purely 
theoretical knowledge Even when these men appealed to non- 
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rational authorities to support their political conclusions, they were 
engaging m a process of argumentation which ultimately gave credit 
to man’s reason. 

Traditional theorists tried to bring their audiences into contact 
with experiences often only dimly recognized or implicit in human 
activities and somehow to make these experiences meaningful even 
as they went beyond conventional understanding To communicate 
their vision to audiences who lacked theoretical sophistication re¬ 
quired a language which was rich and multifaceted, it had to reach 
beyond conventional understanding and yet be intelligible to men 
of conventional understanding Here, metaphors and analogies 
played a very significant part Political theory is replete with them, 
and yet even political scientists who specialize in this field have not 
paid them much attention 1 * * * * * * * 9 Since much of the richness and power 
of traditional theory inheres in these devices of explication, per¬ 
suasion, and argumentation, this deficiency has contributed to our 
inability to understand the vitality of the tradition of political theory 
in former times 

The neglect of metaphor, analogy, and other such devices has 
consequences that reach beyond the circles of those who interpret 
the history of political theory Most political scientists today are 
impatient with “unscientific” language, often they seem consciously 
to eschew the “literary” accents of the traditional theorist They 
have come to regard metaphors and analogies as illicit in the pur¬ 
suit of a rigorous science of man, thereby cutting themselves off 
from an important source of insight and inspiration Moreover, 


1 There are, however, some fortunate exceptions Since the list is brief, it 

will be convenient to cite it Renford Bambrough, "Plato’s Political Analo¬ 

gies,” in Philosophy, Politics and Society First Senes, ed Peter Laslett (Ox¬ 

ford, England Basil Blackwell, 1967), 98-115, H M Drucker, ‘“Just Analo¬ 
gies? The Place of Analogies in Political Thinking,” Political Studies, 18 

(December 1970), 448-460, Murray Edelman, Politics as Symbolic Action 

(Chicago Markham Publishing Co, 1971), especially chap 5, Martin Landau, 

““On the Use of Metaphor m Political Analysis,” Social Research, 28 (Fall 

1961), 331-353, and "Due Process of Inquiry,” American Behavioral Scientist, 

9 (October 1965), 4-10, and Michael Walzer, "On the Role of Symbolism in 
Political Thought,” Political Science Quarterly, 82 (June 1967), 191-204 
Two other essays should be noted because of their concern with a theorist 
use of language Norman Jacobson, Thomas Hobbes as Creator (New York 
General Learning Press, 1971), and Sheldon Wolin, Hobbes and the Epic 
Tradition of Political Theory (Los Angeles William A. Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary, University of California, 1970). 
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when such devices are employed, they have to be presented as more 
ngorous than they actually are, thus misleading us as to what we 
are doing with them Elaborately developed analogies are being 
passed off as scientific models with increasing frequency In place 
of the older concepts of traditional political theory which have been 
rejected as “unoperational,” we are offered, for example, equilibrium, 
feedback, input, transactional, game, and structural-functional 
models These are at best analogies or metaphors Their empirical 
referents—more explicitly, their connections with the experience of 
real people—seem even more tenuous than those of the traditional 
theoretical concepts Many contemporary attempts to produce “em¬ 
pirical theories” of politics seem to rely unconsciously on the rich 
connotations of language to provide plausibility for the “frame¬ 
works” they propose The models and the political societies they 
are supposed to mirror appear congruent because our contemporary 
experience, which has been permeated with the accomplishments, 
the language, and, not least, the myths of the natural sciences, is 
evoked by this language Yet the authors of these new frameworks 
for political science often appear to believe that they have achieved 
a precision that surpasses that of the language and concepts of tra¬ 
ditional political theory—and without sacrificing anything in the 
way of empirical content in the process 

Perhaps it is unfair to expect as much of such frameworks as the 
term “models” seems to imply Appeal to the popular distinction 
between the context of discovery and the context of verification 
(and the standards relevant thereto) might serve to put these 
“models” m the proper perspective We, of course, expect one 
thing from speculation and something else from formal theory 
However, the problem we see is not solved merely by permitting 
the political scientist’s imagination to roam freely in the context of 
discovery An important difficulty remains. Is the language used 
m the context of verification adequate to express a broad range of 
political experience? 

Impressed by the accomplishments of modem natural science, and 
seeing m its refined language a major source of its potency, many 
students of politics have emulated its language m the hope of 
matching some of its achievements Professional political science 
has shown an increasing tendency to restrict itself to language which 
is literal, static, and intersubjectively uniform The goal seems to be 
a political vocabulary with clear observational predicates, stripped 
of the multiple and ambiguous meanings attached to words m 
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conventional discourse A multifaceted language is seen as an ob¬ 
stacle to the discovery and communication of knowledge Yet 
whole realms of politically relevant experience cannot even be dis¬ 
cussed without a rich and multifaceted language. For the frame¬ 
works proposed by traditional theorists (and by some contemporary 
empirical theorists) rely heavily on experiences which we believe 
we already understand, and the language we use to explain them, 
and the kind of understanding we have of them, may not themselves 
be scientifically rigorous 

If language is nch, it enlarges the ways in which we can make 
sense of our experience, thereby it increases the reality which can 
be intersubjectively known It aids in discerning similarities which 
may indicate deeper connections and interrelations in the stuff of 
our experience Interpreting such language, we may find para¬ 
doxes and antitheses, but we should not be too quick to ascribe 
these solely to linguistic quirks or confused thinking When differ¬ 
ent visions of social reality confront each other, there may be dis¬ 
continuities in understanding which reflect discontinuities in expe¬ 
rience Only paradoxical language may be sufficient to make us 
aware that something fundamental is at issue between the conflict¬ 
ing viewpoints A more literal, unequivocal language may not give 
rise to confusions, but it may also be less useful for perceiving and 
expressing interconnections and discontinuities of experience In 
other words, language can contribute to the creative process It 
can ‘ trigger” new insights When we strip language of its nuances, 
complexities, and paradoxes, we may not be so much clarifying our 
understanding of reality as limiting the scope of that reality which 
may be intersubjectivclv communicated We see much of political 
science doing just that—narrowing the sector of experience it seeks 
to explain through a rigorous language of experimentation and 
causal explanation 

Political science is more and more losing contact with the tradi¬ 
tion of political theory The process begins in graduate school with 
the relegation of “normative theory” to a position of minor signifi¬ 
cance and continues in the specialization now overwhelming the 
discipline A renewed appreciation of the language and imagery of 
the tradition may soon be inconceivable But it is the ambition of 
this essay to enhance this possibility by describing what is being 
lost 
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II 

Most of us probably resemble Mohere’s bourgeois gentilhomme, 
who had spoken prose all his life without knowing it We use meta¬ 
phors and analogies all the time—indeed, many words apparently 
originate in metaphors and analogies—yet we are not especially 
conscious of doing so If we are aware of such devices, we prob¬ 
ably consider metaphors the playthings of writers, poets, and liter¬ 
ary critics, and analogies the tools of logicians Thus, on being re¬ 
minded that traditional political theory is replete with metaphors 
and analogies, we might suppose that these devices are but borrow¬ 
ings from other realms, used (in the case of metaphors) to enliven 
the theorist’s prose or convey affect, or (in the case of analogies) to 
lend force to an argument Metaphors and analogies have been 
used in this fashion by political theorists But to view these as 
their sole functions would be to overlook their broader functions m 
communication 

We will begin by considering some conventional ways of thinking 
about metaphor Then we will point out some of their deficiencies 
and probe a little deeper into the nature of this device Webster’s 
New World Dictionary defines metaphor as (I) “a figure of speech 
in which one thing is likened to another, different thing by being 
spoken of as if it were that other”, and (2) an “implied comparison, 
in which a word or phrase ordinarily and primarily used of one 
thing is applied to another ” 2 The roots of the word mean 
literally “to carry over ” The same dictionary gives an example, 
“All the world’s a stage ” So, following the dictionary definition, we 
could say that the metaphor carries the meaning of stage over to 
the meaning of world We come away with the impression that 
metaphors suggest that one thing is similar to another For a simple 
example, take the metaphorical title, Richard the Lionhearted We 
can construe this to mean that King Richard’s character was sim¬ 
ilar to a lion’s nature, for example, he was courageous, fearless, ag- 
giessivc, and fierce 

With this definition of metaphor in mind, some commentators 
have asserted that a metaphor is really an elliptical simile (that is, 
the term “like” is understood) or an analogy (here defined as a 

2 Webster’s New World Dictionary/ of the American Language (college ed, 
1957), 925 
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partial resemblance) 1 From this viewpoint, a metaphor points out 
a partial resemblance Thus Shakespeare’s adage might be trans¬ 
lated the world is like a stage in some respects but obviously not 
in all respects Viewing metaphor as elliptical simile suggests that 
the metaphorical use of a term or phrase can be replaced by an¬ 
other term or phrase which constitutes its literal meaning, that is, 
in using a metaphor, we have substituted it for a literal expression 
with an identical logical and affective meaning The context m 
which the metaphor is used enables us to recognize that the terms 
constituting the metaphor are not to be understood in their proper 
or normal sense, but rather m some other sense which we can trans¬ 
late by a literal expression The author uses a metaphorical expres¬ 
sion for a literal one, the reader substitutes the literal one for the 
metaphor The substitution view of metaphor asserts, in effect, 
that the metaphor does not really add any meaning to a statement 
which could not have been expressed with other words, that is, 
without metaphor Literal expressions would do as well Indeed, 
we may have to translate a metaphor into literal expressions before 
the author’s meaning is clear 

A closer look at metaphor reveals difficulties with this view 
Many metaphors have the capacity to call forth striking mental im¬ 
ages and puzzle us with paradox The substitution view of meta¬ 
phor implies, for example, that Shakespeare’s “All the world’s a 
stage” contains no meaning that could not have been expressed in 
simple and direct declarative sentences using no language borrowed 
from the stage But unless we regard such images and paradoxes 
as devoid of implications for knowledge and understanding, we can¬ 
not accept the substitution view Apparently, this view has not 
satisfied everyone Recently, some language philosophers have de¬ 
veloped another view of metaphor which suggests that metaphors 
add meaning to statements In this view, a metaphor is not merely 
a substitute for a formal comparison or for some set of literal state¬ 
ments It has capacities which are distinctive The substitution 
view of metaphor implies that the similarities between the two 
things implicitly compared are already there and the metaphor 
merely calls attention to them or formulates them in words This 
alternative view suggests that a metaphor can create a similarity. 


3 Again this is a dictionary definition See below for a fuller definition of 
the concept 
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Max Black calls this view the interaction view of metaphor 4 The 
meaning of the metaphor is not the same as that of a literal sub¬ 
stitute, it is a result of the interaction of thoughts about two differ¬ 
ent things If an interaction metaphor does not merely carry over 
the meaning of one thing to another thing, how does the meaning 
of the metaphor arise? According to Black, a metaphorical state¬ 
ment has two components the focus—the term or phrase which is 
being used metaphorically, and the frame —the remainder of the 
sentence 5 The meaning the focus obtains in the statement is not 
quite its meaning m literal uses nor quite the meaning any literal 
substitution would have Take the metaphor suggested by Black 
“The chairman plowed through the discussion ” The focus here is 
“plowed ” Black suggests that its meaning is not the literal meaning 
of plowing, nor do the literal substitutes we might put m for what 
we think the author has in mind seem to convey the full meaning, 
for example, “pushed the discussion along rapidly and brusquely” 
or “proceeded m a tedious, overly thorough fashion ” The fact that 
we can think of somewhat contradictory literal expressions for 
"plowed” may be an indication that the substitution view does not 
do justice to the metaphor According to Black, the frame of the 
metaphor extends the meaning of the focal word (that is, plowed”), 
and the reader, in order to appreciate the metaphor, must be aware 
both of the old meanings, associated with farming, and the extension 
to chairing a meeting 

A more complex example is Emily Dickinson’s metaphor “Anger 
as soon as fed is dead, ’Tis starving makes it fat ” s In this metaphor 
the phrases with the words ' fed-dead, starving-fat” are the focus 
Anger is the frame Obviously the literal meaning of these phrases 
is not the whole of the author’s intended meaning A literal substi¬ 
tution might be "As soon as a person’s anger is given an object 
upon which to vent itself, it disappears, but lacking such an oppor¬ 
tunity, anger will grow in intensity ” Or, “Anger is like an appetite 
or craving if fed, it expires, if starved, it increases ” Yet these do 
not seem to convey fully the author’s meaning either, for there is a 


* Models and Metaphors (Ithaca, NY Cornell University Press, 1962) 
See also Douglas Berggren, “The Use and Abuse of Metaphor, Rei»eu> of 
Metaphysics, 16 (December 1962), 237-258 and (May 1963), 450-472 
5 Both “focus” and “frame” are themselves metaphors 

n S elected Poems and Letters of Emily Dickinson, ed Robert Lmscott (New 
York Doubleday & Co, 1959), 194 
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paradox involved in the metaphor which is lost in the literal sub¬ 
stitutes Normally, feeding makes one fat and starving leads to 
death The paradox of the imagery in the metaphor forces us be¬ 
yond the literal substitutions Perhaps the poet wanted to suggest 
that anger grows fat on a kind of negativity There is a kind of 
starving that bloats the belly and makes the starving person appear 
fat, it is an empty fatness Perhaps she also means to suggest that 
it is well to vent one’s anger because it is a negative emotion or 
state While interpretations may vary, it seems clear that the mean¬ 
ing of this metaphor is not exhausted by literal substitutions It is 
the interaction of the meanings associated with hunger and satiation 
and the meanings associated with anger which suggests nonhteral 
interpretations It may be that metaphors are particularly effective 
precisely when the substitution view is inadequate If a kind of 
incongruity exists between frame and focus, the metaphor causes 
the frame to undergo reinterpretation or expansion of meaning, 
rather than calling forth meanings which are already conventionally 
associated with the frame The substitution view of metaphor 
would assert that there is no necessary interaction between frame 
and focus, while the interaction view suggests that the frame works 
with—interacts with—the focus 

To further explicate his notion of “interaction,” Black uses the 
notion of a lens or filter (another metaphor) A metaphorical state¬ 
ment, he savs, usually has two subjects—a principal and a subsidiary 
subject The principal subject is seen through the lens or filter of 
the subsidiary subject In order to understand a metaphor, the 
reader must know the system of associated commonplaces, the set 
of standard beliefs, which the subsidiary subject has This system 
of associated commonplaces is not the same as the literal meaning 
or lexical definition of the terms used in the metaphor The associ¬ 
ated meanings and beliefs the metaphor evokes are the key to the 
metaphor’s effectiveness These associated meanings and beliefs 
may not be sharply delineated but they can be spelled out upon 
reflection Black gives an illustration of the process. 

The effect of [metaphorically] calling a man a “wolf’ is to evoke the 
wolf-system of related commonplaces If the man is a wolf, he preys upon 
other animals, is fierce, hungry, engaged in constant struggle, a scavenger, 
and so on Each of these implied assertions has now to be made to fit the 
principal subject (the man) either in normal or in abnormal senses If the 
metaphor is at all appropriate, this can be done—up to a point at least A 
suitable hearer will be led by the wolf-system of implications to construct a 
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corresponding system of implications about the principal subject. But these 
implications will not be those comprised m the commonplaces normally im¬ 
plied by the literal uses of "man ” The new implications must be determined 
by the pattern of implications associated with literal uses of the word “wolf ’’ 
Any human traits that can without undue strain be talked about in "wolf- 
language will be rendered prominent, and any that cannot will be pushed into 
the background The wolf-metaphor suppresses some details, emphasizes 
others—in short, organizes our view of man 7 

Black gives another good example 

Suppose I am set the task of describing a battle in words drawn as largely as 
possible from the vocabulary of chess These latter terms determine a system 
of implications which will proceed to control my description of the battle 
The enforced choice of the chess vocabulary will lead some aspects of the 
battle to be emphasized, others to be neglected, and all to be organized in a 
way that would cause much more strain in other modes of description The 
chess vocabulary filters and transforms it not only selects, it brings forward 
aspects of the battle that might not be seen at all through another medium 
Nor must we neglect the shifts m attitude that regularly result from the 
use of metaphorical language A wolf is (conventionally) a hateful and alarm¬ 
ing object, so to call a man a wolf is to imply that he too is hateful and 
alarming (and thus to support and reinforce [disapproving] attitudes) Again, 
the vocabulary of chess has its primary uses m a highly artificial setting, where 
all expression of feeling is formally excluded to describe a battle as if it were 
a game of chess is accordingly to exclude, by the choice of language, all the 
more emotionally disturbing aspects of warfare 8 

The substitution view of metaphor clearly failed to explain why 
some metaphors can stimulate the imagination and set off long 
journeys of interpretation But Black’s analysis, while clearly su¬ 
perior to the substitution view of metaphor, is still inadequate In 
some ways, it goes too far, m other ways, it goes not far enough 
It goes too far because when Black suggests that the s>stem of 
commonplaces evoked by the metaphorical object leads the hearer 
to construct a corresponding set of implications about the principal 
subject, his description of metaphor verges on analogy At the 
point at which the connotations of the metaphor are transformed 
into a definite set of abstract categones and relationships, it has be¬ 
come an analogy We begin using the categones and relationships 
associated with one domain to organize our understanding of an¬ 
other In metaphor, a system of commonplaces may be called to 
mind, shaping our view of the thing metaphoncally referred to, but 
the author leaves this to the reader’s imagination He is not trying 


7 Black, Models, 41 

8 Ibid , 41-42 
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to explicate discursively the problematic domain through the meta¬ 
phor Black’s analysis does not go far enough because Black does 
not indicate clearly why the principal and subsidiary subjects inter¬ 
act as he says they do He uses the metaphors, filter and lens, to 
explain how the principal and subsidiary subjects work together, 
but it is not clear why the hearer or reader is led to see the princi¬ 
pal subject through the filter or lens of the subsidiary subject Why 
is the filter or lens explanation unique to the metaphor? One could 
say the same of an analogy or even of a simile What, then, is dis¬ 
tinctive about the metaphor? 

A return to the original dictionary definition helps to reveal the 
difficulties with both these views The dictionary says the metaphor 
likens one thing to another, that is, it treats one thing as being sim¬ 
ilar to another Yet the metaphor says that something is something 
else, not that something is like something else The substitution 
view, m effect, replaces “is” with “is like”, Black’s view ignores the 
“is ” If we wish to understand what is distinctive about metaphor, 
as distinguished from simile and analogy, we must go beyond both 
the dictionary definition and Black’s explanation 

Another student of the subject, Mary Spencer, has suggested that 
the distinctive structure of a metaphor is the anomalous assertion of 
identity In other words, the author posits an identity, knowing 
that it is a departure from our expectations about the things in¬ 
volved The anomalous identity creates a tension which leads us 
to search for a basis for identity—to find ways to reduce the impres¬ 
sion of anomaly—thereby shaping, or reshaping, our understanding 
of the thing to which the metaphor refers The anomaly seems re¬ 
sponsible for the “power” of good metaphors because extraordinary 
images are evoked Returning to the simile for a moment, we can 
see why effective metaphors cannot be regarded as elliptical similes 
For in the simile, it is quite clear that no identity is being asserted 
The simile lacks the anomalous structure of the metaphor and thus 
lacks its tension Sometimes, a simile is paradoxical and we might 
feel pressed to discover a nonobvious similarity Yet the metaphor 
generally is anomalous because of its structure Once some similar¬ 
ities are found m a simile, interpretation can cease, but the struc¬ 
ture of the metaphor creates a tension which is not as easily re¬ 
solved With this view of metaphor, we can also see why some of 
them are uninteresting and unproductive either the assertion of 
identity is not anomalous—no tension is created because the two 
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objects are conventionally understood as rather similar—or it is too 
anomalous—no characteristics are immediately called to mind which 
provide some substantiation for the assertion of identity We are 
aware, in this case, only of differences • 

Moreover, we do not react in the same way to differences between 
the juxtaposed things constituting a metaphor as we do to the differ¬ 
ences between the components of a simile The metaphor does not 
suppress disparities, it is precisely our awareness of them which 
makes the assertion of identity anomalous Therefore, they are 
disturbing In the case of simile, they are not To say that two 
things are alike is generally (following common usage) not to say 
that they are identical Differences are to be expected in a simile 
Thus, once we have accounted for a number of similarities, we 
have nothing further to account for about the simile With the 
metaphor, we feel we must continue to seek out similarities and re¬ 
examine differences because the differences continue to disturb the 
asserted identity We probably will press beyond the interpretation 
given a corresponding simile, thereby “creating" similarities, as 
Black would say Spencer suggests that the structure of the meta¬ 
phor creates a tension between the two sets of connections, those 
between similarities and those between differences This "set of 
similarity-difference relations" constitutes “a context within which 
both [subjects of the metaphor] are perceived and defined 

Ultimately, the interpretation of the metaphor will reveal the 
“meaningful real connection” between the two objects which the 
author has grasped himself In the case of poetic metaphor, it may 
seem justified to speak of the metaphor as creating connections, but 
nothing intelligible can be created ex nihil There must be some 
“environmental setting" (Spencer’s term) known to author and 
audience which makes the metaphor’s meaning intelligible The 
poet may draw on settings of which his readers are less conscious, 
but if the metaphor evokes powerful images, we are not likely to 
feel that it is an arbitrary linking of two things Likewise, when 
metaphor is used with the conscious intent of furthering cognitive 
knowledge, the author does not propose the metaphor just to see 
what may result from the juxtaposition That the metaphor has an 

“An example of a metaphor which lacks anomaly would be a reference to 
a car as “this old bus ” An example of a too anomalous metaphor might be, 
“The sea is a man.’* 

lu Mary Spencer, unpublished manuscript in possession of the authors, 15 
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anomalous structure does not imply that the author believes no real 
connection exists between the principal subject and the subsidiary 
subject of the metaphor Initially it may have been the metaphor 
which helped him to see relationships of which he had not been 
aware When the author presents the metaphor to his audience, its 
effectiveness depends on whether the imagery evoked can send the 
audience down various paths that ultimately will reveal those rela¬ 
tionships 

Even with this elucidation, it appears that the way m which 
metaphor works upon us is not easy to apprehend—perhaps be¬ 
cause the mental processes involved in comprehending the meaning 
of metaphors are ‘tacit” in Michael Polanyi’s sense We grasp the 
meaning of the metaphor through the imagery, and if meaning 
comes quickly, we are not conscious of listing (mentally) similar¬ 
ities and differences and exploring their implications By interpre¬ 
ting metaphors in some detail, we may reconstruct—more labor¬ 
iously—certain paths our minds may have overleaped and also find 
new ones which we lacked the experience and knowledge to tra¬ 
verse so quickly In the pages that follow, we will undertake to 
trace these paths We will follow the same procedure m Section V, 
where we deal with analogies Before we resume our discussion of 
metaphors, however, we wish to enter two qualifications First, al¬ 
though we may wax enthusiastic about the utility of metaphors and 
analogies in communication, illumination, and persuasion, we do 
not suppose that these devices are the only, or even the primary, 
sources of human creativity Our interest in them is due to a con¬ 
viction that they could and should be playing a much more signifi¬ 
cant role m political inquiry Second, we have deliberately chosen 
prominent and familiar examples of metaphors and analogies for 
discussion We have not sought to bring off an interpretive tour de 
force by producing a novel interpretation of an obscure metaphor 
or analogy That would direct attention toward the ideas com¬ 
municated by the metaphor or analogy, and thus away from the ob¬ 
jects of our primary concern Our main goal has not been to show 
what this or that metaphor or analogy means, but to reveal the gen¬ 
eral nature of the contribution that these devices can make to 
communication 


III 

In the Republic, Plato uses artistic metaphors to describe how a 
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near-perfect city (polls) might be founded. At 420, he speaks 
metaphorically of “fashioning” the happy city and then makes an 
explicit comparison to painting a statue 11 To make the statue fair, 
the artist must paint each detail with the appropriate color Paint¬ 
ing the fairest parts the fairest colors would not achieve this result 
Similarly, one must consider not one particular group, but the 
totality of the city in providing for its happiness At 500, Socrates 
says “that a city could never be happy otherwise than by having its 
outline drawn by the painters who use the divine pattern ” He 
speaks of taking the polls and human dispositions as a tablet which 
these painters must first wipe clean Then they would draw in the 
outline by deriving inspiration from “the just, fair and moderate,” 
"mixing and blending” human practices until they made the fairest 
drawing 

Both metaphors are vivid, transforming the founder of a polls 
into an artist who seeks to render his statue or drawing fairest to 
the eye We “see” the artist-founder fashioning something whose 
beauty impresses itself upon us Immediately, we grasp the notion 
that esthetic standards are relevant in founding a city Previously 
we would not have considered them appropriate, but now when 
Socrates speaks of harmony and proportion, these concepts are less 
alien to the political realm The drastic steps Socrates previously 
said were necessary to the founding of a near-perfect city seem less 
drastic no true artist would paint on a canvas another artist had 
begun We do not have to reflect a great deal to discover these 
ideas m the metaphor for they arise out of the similarities between 
founding a city (as already described by Socrates) and making a 
work of art 

When we begin to consider the differences between the philos¬ 
opher-founder and the artist, the metaphor becomes troubling The 
human materials the philosopher must work with are not as malle¬ 
able as the artist’s materials, and his manipulation of them has a 
moral dimension that has no counterpart m the artist’s experience 
with his materials u Furthermore, the source of the philosopher’s 

11 In all quotations from Plato, we have used Allan Bloom, The Republic of 
Plato (New York Basic Books, 1968) 

12 However, artists do say that one can be “untrue” to matenals, that ma¬ 
terials have a fitness for certain artistic uses tod not for others While these 
are not moral judgments, they are similar to the onts the statesman must make 
in “shaping his human matenals ” Thus, the difference noted in the text is 
embedded in a similanty 
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design is different from the source of the artist’s design; the former 
has knowledge of the forms and constitutes the polls according to 
“the divine pattern,” while the latter fashions his statue or drawing 
based on his perception of an object (an artifact or thing that 
grows) Herein lies one major tension of the metaphor. While 
Plato has conjured up the image of the founder as artist, his own 
account of the artist’s activity (597-599) indicates that the artist is 
at a further remove from truth than the philosopher-statesman The 
relatively exalted status Plato accords the philosopher-statesman 
would seem to depend on this distinction Not only is the artist 
further removed from truth, his art is deceptive Indeed, the better 
he is as an artist, the more deceptive is his work In this respect, it 
is the sophist, not the philosopher, who resembles the artist The 
structure of the metaphor suggests that we should not ignore a 
troublesome difference, by working through the difference, a sig¬ 
nificant connection might be revealed We realize that the 
philosopher-statesman must gam the acquiescence of the masses to 
the order of the polis he wishes to establish But the men whose 
support, or at least tacit consent, he must gain rely solely on expe¬ 
rience in their “reasoning” and deliberation. Therefore, Plato’s 
philosopher-statesman must also be an artist and deal in the mate¬ 
rials of sensory experience in order to elicit their consent Specifi¬ 
cally, he must create myths which represent his philosophic knowl¬ 
edge in concrete imagery His myth-making narrowly avoids be¬ 
ing deception because it is informed by his personal apprehension 
of ultimate truth or reality 

The similarities and differences which the metaphor juxtaposes in 
our awareness point towards a paradox that lies at the heart of both 
art and politics as Plato conceives these activities Both offer their 
audience something less true than that which inspires it, but the 
excellence of the endeavor rests in making it appear more true than 
it is This paradox arises from the fallibility of human beings The 
inability of most men to apprehend the Good makes both art and 
politics necessary. Without art, their lives would be devoid of 
beauty for they cannot appreciate the beauty of the Good, without 
politics, their lives would be devoid of order for, lacking knowledge 
of the Good, they cannot order their own souls Thus art and 
politics provide substitutes for certain deficiencies m most men 
There is another mutual paradox involved here While Socrates 
argues (early in the dialogue) that no techne (art) provides for its 
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own benefit in order to contradict Thrasymachus argument that 
the ruler rules for his own advantage, there ts a sense in which the 
possessor of a techne uses it for his own benefit. The artist must 
depend on the largesse of his audience to gam a livelihood and 
continue to make works of art, he may have to cater to the tastes 
of his audience rather than pursue what he sees as the excellence 
of his techne This necessity may compel him to work in such a 
way that he does not fully embody the techne of sculpture or 
painting The realm of fallible human beings may entangle him m 
a compromise of his nature 

The philosopher is caught in a similar compromise In order to 
live safely as a philosopher, he has to make the polls safe for 
philosophy His nature draws him toward truth, which is appre¬ 
hended by the most abstract processes of human reason, while 
founding the polls takes him into a lower realm, where, Plato 
suggests, he is understandably reluctant to go The philosopher is 
at a serious disadvantage in this realm, men less scrupulous than he 
are prepared to thwart his intentions and bring him to no good end 
This predicament perhaps explains why Plato lends the artist’s 
power over his audience to the true philosopher at the very point 
in the dialogue when Socrates has imaginatively described him as 
beset by the angry masses who have been turned against philosophy 
by sophists By a kind of art, the philosopher—even the philosopher 
who is himself a ruler or is adviser to a ruler—must deal with men 
who are hostile m such a way that he does them no harm and yet 
accomplishes his purpose Thus, he may, m a paradoxical sense, 
have to deceive—be different from what he truly is, that is, the 
embodiment of reason—in order to be what he is 

Another powerful metaphor is to be found m Augustine’s City of 
Cod 

In the absence of justice, what is sovereignty but organized brigandage? For 
what are bands of brigands but j>etty kingdoms? They also are groups of men, 
under the rule of a leader, bound together by a common agreement, dividing 
their booty according to a settled principle If this band of criminals, by 
recruiting more criminals, acquires enough power to occupy regions, to capture 
cities, and to subdue whole populations, then it can with fuller right assume 
the title of kingdom, which in the public estimation is conferred upon it, not 
by the renunciation of greed, but by the increase of impunity The answer 
which a captured pirate gave to the celebrated Alexander the Great was per¬ 
fectly accurate and correct When the king asked the man what he meant by 
infesting the sea, he boldly replied, "What do you mean by warring on the 
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whole world? I do my fighting on a tiny ship, and they call me pirate, you 
do yours with a large fleet, and they call you Commander" 1 * 

Tersely rendered, the passage suggests that unless kingdoms are 
dedicated to justice, they differ from bands of thieves only in scale 
and power What Augustine wishes to emphasize is the vital con¬ 
nection between justice and kingship, or sovereignty An examina¬ 
tion of the metaphor in light of the analyses previously described 
reveals how it achieves its effect Following Black’s view, we find a 
juxtaposition of two subjects—kingship (sovereignty) and brigan¬ 
dage—which do not seem similar We can try substituting literal 
expressions for “organized brigandage”—“systematic or institutional¬ 
ized robbery” comes to mind Do we mean that kingship, or sov¬ 
ereignty, without justice is literally robbery ? 1,1 Another literal sub¬ 
stitute might be Unjust rulers take their subjects’ goods without 
their consent and by force or intimidation, and they do this m a 
more organized and systematic fashion and on a larger scale than 
brigands, who rob the goods of their victims 

While these literal implications are present m the metaphor, it 
appears that both kingship and brigandage are transformed by the 
metaphor On the one hand, kingship is reduced from a position 
of awe-inspiring pre-eminence, while brigandage is seen in a new 
light not merely as a number of thieves who lack any kind of social 
cohesion or social organization, but rather as a community They 
have a leader, who rules, and a consensus, an agreement about 
their common ends Thus, they go about dividing their loot in an 
agreed-upon way While Augustine was primarily interested m 
saying something about sovereignty, our view of the meanings 
associated with brigandage is important to his accomplishing that 
end If we keep in mind the conventional implications associated 
with sovereignty and bngandage, we recognize the irony of juxta¬ 
posing two things generally considered so dissimilar. Augustine is 
saying that they are fundamentally differentiated only by the pres¬ 
ence or absence of one quality—justice It seems possible that 

13 The City of God, ed Vernon J Bourke (Garden City, N Y Doubleday 
& Co , Image Books, 1958), bk 4, chap 4, 88-89 

14 This is where the anomaly of the metaphor troubles us A literal sub¬ 
stitution would ignore the differences between sovereignty without justice and 
bngandage, which help create the tension 

15 One could even suggest that Augustine organizes our understanding of 
brigandage through an analogy to a political community, however, this analogy 
is subordinated to the metaphor 
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Augustine specified new implications, a new set of associated mean¬ 
ings, for the term “brigandage” so that we would not think it ab¬ 
surd to view sovereignty through the lens of brigandage By speci¬ 
fying a set of associated meanings for brigandage drawn from a 
political vocabulary, he sensitizes us to the political elements of 
brigandage, while we “see” the unjust king and his supporters as a 
chief of a robber band and his henchmen The persuasiveness of 
Augustine’s contention depends upon the effectiveness of the meta¬ 
phor If he can lead us to view sovereignty in terms of brigandage, 
we may carry the moral opprobnum conventionally attached to 
brigandage over to unjustly exercised sovereignty To accomplish 
this, it is necessary for Augustine to use political terminology to 
describe brigandage, otherwise the juxtaposition would appear to 
strain our ability to find similarities Following Black’s view of 
metaphor, one might say that Augustine has created the similarities, 
not focused attention on ones already there 

Focusing (as Mary Spencer would) on the anomaly of the meta¬ 
phorical identity—sovereignty without justice is organized brigand¬ 
age—we feel the tension of the metaphor We resist the suggestion 
that sovereignty without justice is merely organized robbery on a 
large scale Our inclination would be to bring forth differences to 
contradict the identity Yet Augustine, m effect, anticipates such 
responses by casting brigandage m political terminology. He there¬ 
by pms us upon the horns of a dilemma If sovereignty is to retain 
its legitimacy, it must be exercised justly, if not, it is as corrupt as 
brigandage 18 Augustine establishes a context, through the tension 
of similarities and differences, in which sovereignty and brigandage 
are redefined, thereby revealing the cruciahty of justice to sover¬ 
eignty, something that was not previously apparent 'Hie metaphor 
also demonstrates the economy of this device, Augustine has, in a 
few words, related three basic political concepts sovereignty jus¬ 
tice, and legitimacy Sovereignty without justice loses its claim to 
moral legitimacy, it is no more worthy of esteem and obedience 
than the chief of a robber band 

Another well-known metaphor in political theory appears in The 
Prince 

18 Thu possibility could be seen as a rather threatening prospect, for not 
only was bngandage held in low repute, but being attacked bv brigands was 
also a fnghtening occurrence Kings, Augustine asserted, have the power to 
do their robbery with impunity—a difference from bngands that was hardly 
reassuring 
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I would compare [fortune] to an impetuous river that, when turbulent, inun¬ 
dates the plains, casts down trees and buildings, removes earth from this side 
and places it on the other, everyone flees before it, and everything yields to its 
fury without being able to oppose it, and yet though it is of such a kind, still 
when it is quiet, men can make provision against it by dykes and banks, so 
that when it nses it will either go into a canal or its rush will not be so wild 
and dangerous So it is with fortune, which shows her power where no 
measures have been taken to resist her, and directs her fury where she knows 
no dykes or barriers have been made to hold her 17 

Machiavelh says that fortune is like an impetuous nver, but then 
he speaks metaphorically in terms of the comparison he has just 
suggested He also personifies fortune as female In effect, the 
metaphor calls forth visual images by identifying fortune with more 
concrete things Perhaps here a substitution in terms of literal ex¬ 
pressions is possible without losing cognitive content, but the af¬ 
fect in the metaphor probably would be lost Machiavelh is sug¬ 
gesting that fate is unpredictable, when a nation is completely un¬ 
prepared for changes in its circumstances, the consequences can 
be overwhelming However, he thinks it possible to ameliorate the 
results of such changes by taking certain precautions Machiavelh 
attempts to make his point by companng abstractions—foresight, 
the notion of taking precautionary measures against unexpected 
changes in the course of events—to more concrete things—floods 
and dykes—which presumably we can grasp more easily Through 
the metaphor, Machiavelh has related fortune and anticipation We 
can see how floods can be contained by foresight and preparation, 
so we can use foresight and precaution in politics One could argue 
that the metaphor does not do justice to the complexity of trying 
to expect the unexpected Floods, while not predictable in their 
occurrence, have predictable consequences, and precautionary 
measures are not difficult to prescribe The results of the courses 
of action Machiavelh prescribes seem much less certain than he sug¬ 
gests because of the large element of uncertainty in political situa¬ 
tions A literal substitution for the metaphor might ignore Mach- 
lavelh’s intention It would not have served his purpose to em¬ 
phasize the complexities of political action because he was at¬ 
tempting to persuade Lorenzo de Medici to undertake a difficult 
mission, the unification of Italy The metaphor offers a concrete 
example of human success in dealing with unpredictable events 

17 Niccolo Machiavelh, The Prince and The Discounet, ed Max Lemer 
(New York Random House, Modem Library, 1950), chap 25, 91. 
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which formerly wreaked great havoc. He is not willing to admit 
that men are helpless before the “floods” of fortune Machiavelli 
also realizes that boldness and a strong will—the heroic impulse— 
are necessary, too—not merely calculation and caution, and the 
female image of fortune might well refer to a machismo element m 
Italian male socialization, the challenge of the tempestuous woman 
Machiavelli throws down a challenge while offering encouragement 
While well-known, this metaphor does not appear to be one of the 
richer ones in political theory, and thus further analysis of similar¬ 
ities and differences probably would not be fruitful However, it 
does illustrate how metaphorical images can be used to convey 
emotional attitudes, m this case a sense of confidence and a feeling 
of challenge 

Metaphors are used, then, to persuade and to influence attitudes, 
as well as to assist m the interpretation of experience And m spite 
of the much discussed heterogeneity of factual and evaluative 
statements, metaphor operates in the same way in each realm In 
order to achieve persuasive effect through the use of metaphor, one 
must take the object under discussion and view it through a filter 
(in Black’s sense) in which the desired attitudes are already well 
established Consider Edmund Burke’s treatment of the British 
constitution After imputing to the “people of England" a more or 
less conscious intention to interpret their constitution on the princi¬ 
ple of inheritance, he concludes 

In this choice of inheritance we have given to our frame of polity the image 
of a relation in blood, binding up the constitution of our country with our dear¬ 
est domestic ties, adopting our fundamental laws into our family affections, 
keeping inseparable and cherishing with the warmth of all their combined 
and mutually reflected chanties our state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our 
altars 18 

Now there is undoubtedly some truth to Burke’s assertion that a 
principle of inheritance was operative in public as well as in pri¬ 
vate life (after all, the throne, and most titles of nobility were 
heritable) But it is equally true that other principles hostile to 
that of inhentance (for example, the tradition of republicanism) 
were also operative m British politics Nevertheless, Burke’s pow¬ 
erful prose is able (however fleetingly) to erase the distinction be¬ 
tween public and private Radical political criticism is made to 

18 Reflections on the Revolution in France (New York Library of Liberal 
Arts, 1955), 38. 
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seem like an outrageous intrusion upon the intimacy of the family. 
Demands for sweeping change seemingly become a form of sacri¬ 
lege, an attack upon men’s deepest emotions and convictions 
Through the metaphorical language, the aura of sanctity which per¬ 
vades man’s experience of the hearth, the sepulchre, and the altar 
is extended to the state 


IV 

Analogy is a technique of explanation reiving upon direct com¬ 
parison Through the use of an apt analogy, wc can express a com¬ 
plex idea about a subject or problem by comparing it with some¬ 
thing else that is more familiar and clearly understood 19 Our dis¬ 
cussion of Machiavelli’s metaphor showed that metaphors can do 
this, too, and thus it is sometimes suggested that analogies do not 
differ in any fundamental way from metaphors They have been 
distinguished by pointing out that the comparison is implicit in 
metaphor, while it is explicit in analogy This distinction is clearly 
trivial the differences between these two devices are more com¬ 
plex and more impvirtant than the notion of implicit and explicit 
comparison suggests 

A basic difference between metaphors and analogies is in the 
phase of thought processes to which each is primarily addressed 
Metaphors exploit what used to be called the association of ideas 
They play upon the clusters of images, feelings, and connotations 
that all words accumulate over time Metaphor is an art of speech 
and prose, it is a tactic of immediate expression Through it, a 
speaker or writer attempts to stimulate and even manipulate the 
imagination of his audience By combining certain words, he is 
able to induce an unusual picture or combination of images in their 
minds Thus, if we read in a novel that a statement was "growled” 
or “purred,” associations take place m our minds that are instan¬ 
taneous and devoid of any element of deliberation The process is 
involuntary 

Analogy, on the other hand, is typically used in the more abstract 
and deliberate phases of thought Its comparisons are generally 
too involved to be induced spontaneously m the minds of the audi- 

18 Thus one definition of analogy in Webster’s New World Dictionary is 
"an explaining of something by comparing it point by point with something 
else ” 
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ence. The user of an analogy is normally obliged to announce his 
purpose and seek the conscious co-operation of his audience in 
working out the parallelism that he claims will illuminate his sub¬ 
ject Metaphors burst upon the audience without warning, but 
analogies are typically preceded by such phrases as, “Think of it 
this way or Try to see it as a ” The state will be compared 
with a communications network, a church, a commercial company, 
or a family, the relations between the political sovereign and an 
established church will be elucidated by comparison with the rela¬ 
tionship between the brain and the soul of an individual man In 
analogies, abstract categories and relationships are transferred 
from one domain to another in order to organize the latter In 
metaphor, new images of one subject or domain are evoked by 
juxtaposing it with another which is both similar and different, the 
connotations associated with both subjects play an important role 
in evoking the images 

This is not to say that the interpretation of metaphorical images 
does not involve abstractions As we have seen, it does, but there 
is a difference In the metaphor, the similarities and differences 
interact to produce a meaning that is not to be found in either sub¬ 
ject alone In the analogy, there is no tension or interaction Ex¬ 
amination of differences would only weaken or limit the analogy, 
not produce meaning One subject or domain is used to organize 
our understanding of another subject or domain If we say that a 
negotiator at a peace conference 'played his hand well,” the ex¬ 
pression is, of course, metaphorical The similarity of his situation 
to that of a bridge or poker player is suggested but not elaborated 
If we go on to interpret the negotiator’s situation m terms of the 
basic categories and relationships of bridge or poker, then we are 
using an analogy 

This difference between metaphor and analogy can be illustrated 
bv Augustine’s metaphor His basic intent was to emphasize the 
cruciality of justice to sovereignty, and the striking juxtaposition of 
two things not ordinarily considered alike (much less, identical) 
achieved this purpose Augustine does not use the concept of 
brigandage to organize our understanding of sovereignty, indeed, 
our understanding of the latter may (in general) be less prob¬ 
lematic than our understanding of brigandage Yet we may not 
realize one very important aspect of sovereignty—that justice is 
essential to it 

Metaphor and analogy are not mutually exclusive We have 
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stressed the differences in order to make the distinction clear How¬ 
ever, it is quite possible for an analogy to have (and be powerfully 
strengthened by) a metaphorical element For instance, any 
analogy between poker-playing and negotiation will inevitably be 
metaphorical as well If such an analogy is introduced, however 
antiseptically (for example, limited to such aspects of the game as 
incomplete information, bidding, zero-sum outcomes, calculation, 
risk-taking, masking of real intentions, and the like), it is difficult 
to prevent the audience from carrying over to negotiations images 
and connotations which are the commonplaces of poker games (for 
example, the fact that it is a game and not a terribly senous or in¬ 
tellectual one, long drawn-out evenings in smoke-filled rooms, the 
often amusing personal ldiosyneraeies of poker players’ styles of 
play, amorality, and so on) Similarly, it is possible to derive an 
analogy out of a metaphor Black, in the passages quoted above, 
suggests something rather close to this It is important to remem¬ 
ber that, in this case, the metaphor is being used differently 

Since analogies are among the most powerful instruments avail¬ 
able to the political theorist and the ideologue, it is useful to ex¬ 
amine how they persuade It is a commonplace that any attempt 
to prove anything by means of an analogical argument is fallacious 
If analogies lack demonstrative power, then why do political 
theorists use them and how can they be persuasive 1 * What analogies 
do, essentially, is offer those to whom they are proposed a ready¬ 
made conceptual organization for something unfamiliar or prob¬ 
lematic They do this by suggesting that the object of concern is 
“isometric” or parallel with or similar in relevant respects to some¬ 
thing else which is familiar, well-understood, and uncontroversial 
The theorist is proposing that the relationships or patterns known 
to exist in a familiar domain are also to be found in an unfamiliar 
one He offers his audience a means of understanding by carrying 
over a pattern of thought that seems adequate to the understanding 
of something familiar (for example, filial obligation) to something 
that is problematic and controversial (political obligation) Through 
the analogy, what is unfamiliar is interpreted by assuming its sim¬ 
ilarity to something familiar 

The process normally has three phases First, the author of the 
analogy asserts the similarity of the object of concern, A, to some¬ 
thing thought to be better understood, B Second, he sets forth a 
description of the relevant features of B This description may 
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actually be very close to the way in which members of his audience 
would spontaneously describe B, or, it may be very tendentious 
Finally, he develops a description of A that is organized and pat¬ 
terned by the same categories and relationships that he used m his 
description of B In this process, the second phase is critical To 
say that political communities are like families, for example, is in¬ 
nocuous No political doctrine is inconsistent with so general a 
statement It is when we are told “what everyone knows” about 
the family, and in what respects the political community is like the 
family, that we had better be alert Once we have accepted the 
description of B and the appropriateness of the analogy, the theo¬ 
rist’s conclusions follow in virtually deductive fashion (if the 
analogy is well constructed) 

It is not hard to see why analogies can be persuasive, they prom¬ 
ise order and intellectual control To accept an analogy is to ac¬ 
quire a means for marshaling and organizing the data of experience 
The analogy particularly recommends itself by providing a familiar 
thought pattern for the understanding of A The analogy says, as 
it were The key to this problem has been available all along, all 
we had to do was recognize it and use it ” This way of looking at 
analogy also indicates why some analogies are not persuasive We 
may be too impressed by the differences between B and A to go 
along with the theorist, or we may find that his description of B is 
unacceptable 

It should also be noted that when an analogy is offered, its ap¬ 
propriateness is rarely supported bv extensive argument It is of¬ 
fered as something self-evident or to be accepted on authority 
The reason is not far to seek the only way to prove the appropriate¬ 
ness of an analogy would be to offer an exhaustive description of 
both the objects being compared But it is precisely to avoid this 
onerous task that the analogy is introduced in the first place We 
compare something problematic with something familiar, which 
therefore does not require exhaustive description For this reason, 
an analogical argument cannot prove anything 

V 

An analogy between the soul and the polls forms the axis of 
Plato’s Republic This analogy is introduced by an analogy Soc¬ 
rates suggests that if one had to discern small letters from afar, it 
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would be helpful if one could first view the same letters on a larger 
scale So it is with the investigation Socrates and his companions 
are conducting the search for justice in the individual 20 Socrates 
suggests that there is a justice of a whole city which implicitly is 
the same justice as is found m an individual 21 Since the city is 
bigger, justice there should be easier to observe Socrates says that 
once justice in the city is found, they can look for the likeness of 
the bigger in the form of the smaller At this point, it would ap¬ 
pear that the nature of justice in the individual is to be explained 
through the components and relationships found in the just polls 
However, it should be noted that it is not really clear which is more 
problematic—justice m the individual or justice m the city Socrates 
and lus companions construct an ideal polls which is composed of 
three classes philosopher-guardians (the wise) who rule, auxil¬ 
iaries (the courageous) who defend the city, and the artisans (men 
dominated by appetites) who provide sustenance The major vir¬ 
tues of such a polls are wisdom, courage, moderation, and justice. 
The first three arc attributes conventionally applied to individual 
men, only the concept of justice is applicable to both individuals 
and cities We see that, at the point at which the newly acquired 
knowledge of justice in the city is to be applied to the individual, 
the pohs has been organized with the categories of human nature 
—reason, spirit, and appetite This makes sense because, as Soc¬ 
rates contends, the dispositions which characterize a city come 
from the individuals who compose it Ordering human dispositions 
is the key to ordering the polls 

Having reached this point, Plato reverses the procedure and ex¬ 
plains the order of the individual soul by the knowledge gained of 
the ideal polls He refers explicitly to this reversal when Socrates 
says 

Ltt’s apply what taint to light [in founding the uty] to a single man, and if 
the two are in agre< inent, t verythmg is hue But if something different should 
turn up in the single man, we’ll go back again in the city and test it, perhaps, 

20 Francis M Comford's translation of The Republic (New York Oxford 
University Press, 1945), 55, mentions analogy explicitly Referring to the 
comparisons of the smaller letters with the bigger ones, Adeimantus says 
“What analogy do you see in that to our inquiry?” Allan Bloom translates 
the same sentence this way “What do you notice in the investigation of the 
just that’s like this?” Plato Republic, 45 

21 Socrates says “There is, we say, justice of one man, and there is surely, 
justice of a whole city too?” Plato Republic, 45 
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considering then, side by side and rubb.ng them together like sticks, we would 
selves £ ln, ° me ‘ 3nd ° nCe '*' S C ° me ‘° hgh ‘- confirm >» f °' our- 


By analogy to the structure of the polls, Socrates asserts that the 
soul has three parts 21 

the just man will not be any different from the just city with respect 
to the form itself of justice, but will be like it 

a city seemed to be just when each of the three classes of natures pre¬ 
sent in it minded its own business and, again, moderate, courageous, and wise 
because of certain other affections and habits of these classes 

Then it s in this way, my friend, that we’ll claim that the single man—with 
the same forms in his soul—thanks to the same affections as those in the city, 
rightly lays claim to the same names 24 

Socrates provides some independent proof for the existence of three 
components of the soul and then concludes by speaking of the soul 
in terms of the categories and relationships of the ideal polls 

these two (the calculating part and the spirited part of the soul}, thus 
trained and having truly learned their own business and been educated, will 
be set over the desinng—which is surely most of the soul in each and by 
nature most insatiable for money—and they’ll watch it for fear of its being 
filled with the so-called pleasures of the body and thus becoming big and 
strong, and then not minding its own business, but attempting to enslave and 
rule what is not appropriately ruled by its class and subverting everyone’s 
entire life 

So wouldn’t these two do the finest job of guarding against enemies from 
without on behalf of all the soul and the body, the one deliberating, the other 


22 Plato Republic 434A-435B, 113 

22 Our interpretation of Plato’s reasoning is complicated by the fact that he 
viewed the understanding of all things as knowledge of their eidetic features 
Thus, he might well deny that he was organizing one realm by the categories 
and relationships of another On the contrary, he might argue that he was 
seeking the categories and relationships which formed the eidetic features of 
justu e By looking for the likeness of justice in the polls in the form of the 
soul, he was attempting to confirm the identity of justice in both Thus, he 
offers independent evidence for the tripartite form of the soul Nonetheless, 
it ajipears that Plato was organizing the ideal polls according to his under¬ 
standing of the soul The large-small letters/large-small justice analogs is 
pro{>osed for those persons who have not yet gained an understanding of the 
soul While Plato’s belief in the identity of justice in the polls and the soul 
provides the basis for going in either direction in seeking knowledge of the 
eidetic features, the process of his reasoning has analogical elements, and it 
seems quite plausible that he first arrived at some of his views bv way of 
analogy 

24 Plato Republic 435B-435C, 113-114 
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making war, following the ruler, and with its courage fulfilling what has been 
decided? 26 

Underlying this process of analogical reasoning is Plato’s con¬ 
viction that the just soul and the just polls are interdependent, each 
develops through the development of the other It may not be as 
obvious that a just man needs a just polls as that a just polls needs 
just men Although a just man may live in an unjust polls, he will 
live in constant danger from the unjust Moreover, unless the edu¬ 
cation appropriate to just men is institutionalized m the polls, suc¬ 
ceeding generations of citizens will not be just Neither the just 
polls nor the just man can survive without the other It is this in¬ 
terdependency which permits the elucidation of one by the other 

In the Policraticus, John of Salisbury uses an analogy between a 
living body and the commonwealth He says, "a commonwealth 
is a certain body which is given life by benefit of divine 
favor ,” but it is clear that he is not asserting an identity with 
the human body The chapter heading refers to “what, in this 
commonwealth, corresponds [emphasis added] to the soul and the 
members ” The latter are the relevant aspects of the human body 
for the purposes of John’s analogy, and John apparently assumes 
that their characteristics are sufficiently well-known to make any 
detailed description of the organization of the body unnecessary 
He then organizes his understanding of the commonwealth in terms 
of the components and relationships derived from his understanding 
of the human body Thus, the ministers of God correspond to the 
soul, the prince to the head The prince is subject to the ministers 
of God, “even as in the human body the head is animated and 
ruled by the soul ”' 16 Through the analogy, John justifies—makes 
plausible—a certain relationship between church and state He 
carries the comparison between the commonwealth and the body 
further, the senate corresponds to the heart, the judges and gover¬ 
nors of provinces to the ears, eyes and tongue, the soldiers and 
officials to the hands, and so on 27 By way of the analogy, John 
attributes to each of these positions certain functions Moreover, 

26 Ibid , 442A-442B, 121-122 

2 * Quotations are from Ewart Lewis, Medieval Political Ideas, I (London 
Routiedgc & Kegan Paul, 1954), 225 

27 One commentator says "John pursues his metaphor (sic) [i e , grouping 
components of the body politic according to their physical counterparts] with 
a thoroughness sometimes bordering on indelicacy ” John Morrall, Poltttcol 
Thought in Medieval Times (New York Harper & Row, 1962), 44. 
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the basic analogy suggests that all these positions are closely inter¬ 
dependent, all are necessary for the maintenance of the common¬ 
wealth Through the study of these devices, we can see how the 
theorist constitutes his vision of political reality, how he introduces 
concepts and establishes relationships These devices help illus¬ 
trate the creativity and selectivity in the theorist’s vision ‘The 
function of theory is not to amass new facts but to disclose hitherto 
unsuspected relationships between them ” 28 This is precisely what 
metaphors and analogies do—establish relationships which were 
not previously apparent, either through creating a context of sim¬ 
ilarities and differences or by organizing one realm through the 
categories of another and carrying over the relationships of the latter 
to the former By using a metaphor or an analogy, the theorist 
brings to our consciousness certain images or abstract categories, 
others are thereby de-emphasized 

Such a study also permits us to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
theorist’s argument Do we find that some of the implications of a 
metaphor lead to conclusions we find unacceptable? Is the theorist 
attempting to gam our acquiescence to such conclusions without 
making them explicit? Is he conscious of these implications? Are 
the analogies tendentious? Do the conclusions drawn from them 
seem to go beyond the apparent similarities emphasized by the 
analogy? Ultimately we can ask whether the theorist’s vision of 
political reality is persuasive, for in the use of metaphors and 
analogies, cognitive and persuasive elements are commingled 

VI 

Our attempt to renew appreciation for the language of traditional 
political theory is obviously not intended to end in mere esthetic 
contentment Our goal is the remvigoration of the language of 
political science It will require another essay to illustrate some of 
the areas of politically relevant experience which are excluded 
from the mainstream of the discipline by its commitment to the use 
of a vocabulary modeled on that of the natural sciences But some 
indication of how the use of language affects political study today 
is called for Generally, political scientists cautiously skirt or even 
ignore the very complex process by which the externalizing of sub- 

«Sheldon Wolin, "Political Theory Trends and Goals," Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, XII (1968), 323 
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jective realities in behavior continuously creates an “objective” 
political reality Many of the concepts and theories used to or¬ 
ganize research exclude much of men’s subjective apprehension of 
that reality In other words, the experiencing of politics is largely 
ignored, and the kind of language used contributes to this result It 
is impossible to capture all experience in operationalized concepts 
designed to render verification possible Rather than learning and 
transformation, behavior is thought to be of primary importance, 
and behavior is what is studied Behavior, obviously, is readily ob¬ 
served and produces consequences At the same time, behavior (or, 
to use Skinnenan terminology, “performance”) is producible by es¬ 
tablishing the right contingencies As a result, the recognized 
scope of political action and the depth of involvement are nar¬ 
rowed This is closely related to—or even synonymous with— 
ignoring the meaning of political activity for the actor However, 
traditional theorists and certain modem novelists—perhaps their 
closest contemporary analogues—have attempted to reveal and pre¬ 
serve these aspects of the political 

Juxtapose Machiavelli’s Pnnce and Discourses with recent the¬ 
orizing on political leadership as an entrepreneurial activity based 
on self-interested rational calculation It is possible to see Mach- 
lavelli’s work as the intellectual ancestor of this variety of empirical 
theory, it can be viewed as a manual of strategy and tactics for 
actual and potential political leaders, based on rational calculation 
of costs and benefits Yet to see it only in this way would be to 
miss much of Machiavelh’s intention and to narrow the range of his 
concern Reading Machiavelli, we can gain some sense of what a 
fundamental choice is involved in the decision to act according to 
his precepts 

how we live is so far removed from how we ought to live, that he who 
abandons what is done for what ought to be done, will rather learn to bring 
about his own ruin than his preservation A man who wishes to make a pro¬ 
fession of goodness in everything must necessarily come to gnef among so 
many who are not good Therefore, it is necessary for a pnnce, who wishes 
to maintain himself, to learn how not to be good, and use this knowledge and 
not use it, according to the necessity of the case 2S 

To choose the political world is heroic, not only because of the 
'reat ends which may be achieved there, but also because it means 


19 Machiavelli, Prince and Discourses, 56. 
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breaking totally with the safe world of conventional mores On the 
other hand, entrepreneurial activities are so legitimized m our so¬ 
ciety that this conceptualization of political leadership can convey 
no such sense of ultimate choice The analogy to economic en¬ 
trepreneurs has considerable plausibility, it seems, precisely because 
Americans are so tolerant of a politics based on material interests 
We are not surprised by a model which posits “It is the political 
leader s motivation for profit that accounts for the development of a 
collective organization and the supply of collective goods ” 30 

The conceptualization and language of cntrepreneunal theory 
appear to exclude serious consideration of another important aspect 
of Machiavelli s analysis His advice on strategy and tactics is 
firmly fixed in a context which is filled with risk and danger for the 
would-be prince The stakes of the struggle for power are very 
high the physical and political integrity of the city-state depends 
on the princes skill and determination, the dangers can be fatal, 
unscrupulous opponents are ready to seize upon any miscalculation 
To be sensitive to costs and benefits obviously is the mark of a 
rational calculator, but Machiavelh’s description of the public 
realm differs vastly from the domesticated political arena which 
seems to fit the model of entrepreneurial theory most closely That 
model can generate the following proposition 

An opposition leader takes great risks when he promises to supply a substitute 
for the collective goods provided by the incumbent leader in cases where both 
rely pnmanly on donations In the long run, one or the other of the com¬ 
petitors may win, thereby driving the loser out of competition Alternatively, 
the effects of strategic interactions may make it impossible for either the in¬ 
cumbent or the opponent to make a profit In a situation of this kind M 

The kinds of costs and benefits which seem most appropriate to 
the political entrepreneur are analogous to those of the economic 
entrepreneur, but can they be equated to the stakes and dangers 
faced by Machiavelli’s prince 9 To label the milieu in winch 
Machiavelli’s would-be prince must gain and hold power as “a so¬ 
cial structure” with “a mode of competition lacking a stable de¬ 
cision rule” hardly seems adequate The banal corruption which 
characterizes much of our own politics seems to us an illustration 

80 Norman Frohlich, Joe A Oppenheuner, and Oran R Young, Political 
Leadership and Collective Goods (Princeton, N J Pnnceton University Press, 
1971), 8 
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of the outcome of so-called machiavellianism—the end justifies the 
means—m a context where the stakes are not nearly so high 

Our point in making this comparison is not to suggest the aban¬ 
donment of any attempts to make use of an entrepreneurial model 
of political leadership However, to make this kind of theory not 
only the preferred or even the only legitimate—that is, “scientific” 
—mode of theorizing is to produce an astigmatism with regard to 
the kind of politics and political choices that (taken very broadly) 
Machiavelli was describing It may be rejoined that Machiavelli’s 
notion of politics is not a description of most of the politics we 
know and study However, it is debatable whether one of the cen¬ 
tral concerns of entrepreneurial theory—the bargaining tactics and 
manipulation of information that characterizes the interaction be¬ 
tween leaders and members—is among the most significant political 
actions It would seem that the establishment of agreed-upon 
modes of competition and decision rules are more important Once 
these rules are established, politics is domesticated, and the effects 
of the mode of competition and decision rules have more impact on 
political outcomes than the actual competition itself Obviously, 
political scientists have talked about these aspects of politics— 
“rules of the game,” “mobilization of bias,” “non-decisions”—but 
they are clearly difficult to codify in terms lending themselves to 
the mathematizing of entrepreneunal theory 

Compare Robert Penn Warren’s minor classic, All the Kings Men, 
with the use of role theory to explain the behavior of legislative 
representatives Do the proposed role definitions reveal the sub¬ 
jective conflict between social legitimations of representation and 
individualistic self-images and values which public officials in this 
society must resolve^ The theorizing on representation roles lacks 
a conceptualization of self-image and how it might be related to 
the available roles J - Although psychologists have attempted to 
conceptualize self-perception, the notion still smacks of ldiosyncracy 
and promises to be very difficult to formalize Political scientists 
studying representation are attempting to predict legislative be¬ 
havior as a function of role-playing But they may be miscon¬ 
ceiving the function of the roles for the representative We find 
men in public office using their positions to advance their economic 

32 Roderick Bell, “Representation and Non-Democrabc Theory Individuals 
in the Political System,” m Comparative Legislative Systems, ed Herbert 
Hirsch and Donald Hancock (New York Free Press, 1971), 21-35 
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and social standing while evincing what often seems to be sincere 
concern for and dedication to the needs of lower-class persons The 
activities which foster their self-interest are, taken collectively, the 
kind which help to defeat improvement of the life-chances of their 
self-chosen constituencies Warren’s novel gives us some sense of 
the way in which exercising power encourages subtle transforma¬ 
tions m the perceptions and actions of public men Legislative 
roles, rather than being an important determinant of representatives’ 
behavior, may represent the working out of a system of rationaliza¬ 
tions by which a public official resolves the tensions involved m 
serving constituents and serving oneself Empirical studies of the 
subject have often relied on self-categorization, thus we cannot 
easily determine whether role operates as a causal factor or as a 
means of legitimation of behavior which is much more complexly 
determined The roles may constitute socially available formulae, 
however implicit in the thinking of the representatives, for elim¬ 
inating dissonance Moreover, the exercise of power, by altering 
the official’s self-perception, may influence his choice of role onen- 
tation 

Juxtapose the use of systems theory to explain politics with Marxs 
early insights about the nature of the state 

Human emancipation will only be complete when the real, individual man has 
absorbed in himsett the abstract citizen, when as an individual man, m his 
everyday life, in his work, and in his relationships, he has become a social 
being, and when he has recognized and organized his own powers as social 
powers, and consequently no longer separates this social power from hunseli as 
political power 3 '’ 

Has the use of systems theory helped us to perceive and understand 
the process by which individuals in society reify their collective 
activities so as to create institutions which are unresponsive and 
even oppressive to them? Indeed, the language and concepts o 
systems theory seem strikingly compatible with the often criticized 
focus of that theory, that is, concern with the processes by which 
systems persist The language and concepts tend to reify processes, 
structures, objects, inputs, and outputs in such a way as to obscure 
their origins as human activity, co-ordinated and conflicting 1 e 
human propensity to reify seems to be an important key to under¬ 
standing how social ‘’reality’’ obtains the appearance of objectivity 


33 T B Bottomore and Mannuhen Rubel, Karl Man S ^* e l^ n<ingS ‘ n 
Sociology and Social Philosophy (London Watts & Co., 1956), 236 
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or facticity Unless political theorizing permits attention to an in¬ 
sight such as Marx’s, the possibility of radically restructuring the 
collectivities in which men live is foreclosed 

Systems theorists use such concepts as differentiated subsystems, 
boundary-maintaining mechanisms, and integration to explain the 
specialization and interdependence of modem society, but has the 
possibility occurred to them that differentiation can proceed so far 
that interdependence becomes a meaningless abstraction to the in¬ 
dividual' 5 Because individuals play highly specialized roles, few 
can make sense of what others do and relate this to their own ac¬ 
tions As a result, integration is eioded Compare Franz Kafka’s 
The Trial with David Easton’s treatment of "gate-keepers” in A 
Systems Analysis of Political Life Easton uses the concept to help 
explain how systems control the amount and kinds of inputs which 
gain admission, such reduction is necessary for system maintenance 
He does not consider the possibility that, as structures become more 
differentiated, gatekeepers, with their limited perspective on the 
structure whose boundary they maintain, may, in effect, hinder 
outsiders’ understanding of the meaning of the systems’ activities 
and the relevance and consequences for their lives Kafka’s novel, 
particularly in the section entitled “Lawyers” and in the chapter, 
“In the Cathedral,” brilliantly conveys what it might be like to 
experience this situation 

Compare the political socialization literature, especially the 
studies of cognitive and affective response to political objects, with 
William Golding’s Lord of the Flies The socialization studies seem 
to be measuring how well children are indoctrinated into prevailing 
ideologies In contrast, the novel deals with how presumably well- 
socialized children respond to the attrition of their received meaning 
system the fears, desires, inclinations, and needs which ultimately 
underlie the systems of values and co-ordinated activity men create 
What are such systems intended to protect us from' 5 Golding 
seems to imply that although the most civilized, sophisticated so¬ 
cieties arise out of the same desires, fears, and needs as the tribal 
society formed under Jack’s leadership, the presence of these emo¬ 
tions is concealed from us in our own activities Do the socializa¬ 
tion studies enable us to break through the insensitivities to certain 
aspects of human motivation and social structure which political 
ideology codifies and political socialization cultivates? Can we be¬ 
come aware, by this kind of approach to theory, of what this social¬ 
ization trains us not to perceive? Despite the participatory and 
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egalitarian aspects of democratic ideology, much of the American 
public seems to acquiesce in an increasingly passive and subor¬ 
dinate political role Are our political orientations shaped by more 
basic orientations toward self and others, for example, independence 
and dependence, which are induced by patterns of child-rearing 
and by the relationships experienced by children in school and other 
activities' 3 K 

These questions are not meant to be rhetorical, the foregoing ex¬ 
amples are intended to show that traditional theorists and novelists 
have written about aspects ot politics that "scientific” political sci¬ 
ence tends to neglect, at least in part because of its attitude toward 
language 

Concomitant with this development in political science has been 
the decline in the vitality of public discourse This is part of a 
larger crisis in the polity a crisis of legitimacy 15 Our political in¬ 
stitutions no longer command the respect and unquestioning obedi¬ 
ence they once did, sizable minorities are estranged from them, if 
not actively disloyal Even the great silent majority seems to be 
having its doubts Although the intensity of discontent may have 
surprised us, it has not developed ex nthilo the state has become a 
highly complex set of institutions, roles, and legitimations, and the 
average citizen finds it increasingly difficult to relate to it Through¬ 
out society bureaucratizing and professionalizing processes can be 
observed, along with tendencies to elitism and routimzation A 
more general crisis of integration is developing the various insti¬ 
tutional domains of society are becoming more opaque to those 
outside them and even to those playing subordinate roles within 
them The totality is beyond the comprehension of most individuals 
and no unifying meaning s\stein intelligible to the great mass of the 
population is available to legitimate the society seen as a system 

Political science has been more than a detached observer of these 
processes, because many political scientists have opted for ‘scien¬ 
tific objectivity,” the crisis has been exacerbated This retreat into 
objectivity has reduced the ranks of those intellectuals who are 


14 Cf Dean Jams, Herbert Hirsch, and Fredenck J Fleron, Jr, “The Male¬ 
volent Leader Political Socialization in an American Sub-Culture, American 
Political Science Review, 62 (June 1968), 564-575 

35 Cf John Schaar, “Legitimacy in the Modem State,” in Power and Com¬ 
munity, ed Philip Green and Sanford Levinson (New York Random House, 
Vintage Books, 1970), 276-327 
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trying to provide language and concepts that would enable citizens 
to understand the changes in polity and society and to begin re¬ 
versing them The science of politics is losing its commitment and 
abdity to make sense of politics to those who are not students of 
politics Political science today generally rejects this purpose as a 
legitimate part of its program In the past, it appears that those 
who studied “things political” influenced the way men m their 
societies “saw” their political experience, they helped shape the sym¬ 
bols and concepts which provided ordinary political discourse with 
its referents While the theorists did not directly create politics or 
the political community, they exerted subtle effects on these things 
through their effect on the language and concepts of political dis¬ 
course, for the great works of the tradition, and the lesser ones, too, 
were written for, and read by, men who were political actors, men 
who acted directly upon the political institutions of their societies. 
Now political language is becoming impoverished The symbolism 
and allusiveness of traditional political theory still enrich ordinary 
political discussion and debate to some extent, but the wellsprings 
have dried up 

The goals of the new program in political science—description, 
measurement, explanation, prediction (and control?)—seem com¬ 
placently compatible with the bureaucratic-elitist tendencies that 
have been observed in our society Much of the language of po¬ 
litical science ls no longer comprehensible to the typical political 
actor But even if this language had not become esoteric, its util¬ 
ity for the ordinary man would be very limited It is much easier 
to find discussions of stability and system-maintenance than of just¬ 
ice and equality We do not, of course, wish to forward the ab¬ 
surd thesis that the impoverishment of political language is the sole, 
or even the primary cause of the present crisis of legitimacy But 
we do assert that these changes in the direction of univocal lang¬ 
uage have made it more difficult for the political scientist either to 
comprehend the nature of the crisis, or to communicate his knowl¬ 
edge, such as it is, to the public 

In the absence, then, of a vivid new symbolism capable of ren¬ 
dering the new realities of our time comprehensible, political 
language serves more to preclude political action than to facilitate 
it Traditionally, the most essential forms of political action—per¬ 
suasion, exhortation, initiation, polemic, and commendation—all 
relied on political discourse But today, discourse between politi- 
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cal leaders and the public tends to be a one-way communication de- 
S!gne d to serve the ends of the leaders The typical presidential 
address, for example, is full of mind-numbing cliches and lrrele- 
vancies that serve to blunt criticism only by creating confusion 
Newspapers report that a presidential primary occasioned no 
speeches, no dialogue among the candidates, worth remembering 
It is not accidental that various aggrieved groups in our population 
are turning away from the political center, attracted to more vigor¬ 
ous rhetoric and direct action, 

It seems that the only places where one can find rich political 
language today are precisely where appeals are being made for in¬ 
dividuals to free themselves from the passivity and subordination 
that prevailing social definitions of their roles have imposed upon 
them We find this language where people are being exhorted to 
redefine their identities and to participate in shaping the conditions 
of their lives for example, m the movements for black liberation and 
women’s liberation Much of the language used may be impassioned 
rhetoric, mobilizing movements are prone to slogans and symbols 
Educating the excluded for a new politics takes time, patience, and 
attentiveness And for those who would “seize the day,” these may 
be luxuries Nonetheless, the speeches and writing of the leading 
figures m these movements seem intended to provide much the same 
kind of education as C Wnght Mills once called for 

To assist in the birth among a group of people of those cultural and political 
and technical sensibilities which would make them genuine members of a 
genuinely liberal public, this is at once a training in skills and an education 
of values It includes a sort of therapy in the ancient sense of clanfying one's 
knowledge of one’s self The knowledgeable man in the genuine public 
is able to turn his personal troubles into social issuis, to see their relevance for 
his community and his community's relevance for them He understands that 
what he thinks and feels as personal troubles are very often not only that but 
problems shared by others and indeed not subject to solution by any one in¬ 
dividual but only by modifications of the structure of the groups in which he 
lives and sometimes the structure of the entire society a * 

If “politicized community” is substituted for “liberal public, Mills s 
notion seems very contemporary 

Another indication of the felt need for meaningful political lang¬ 
uage is the resurgence of Marxist ideology among voung radicals 


st The Power Elite (New York Oxford University Press, 1959), 318 
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Academics are quick to criticize their use of Marxism and its de¬ 
scendants, Leninism and Maoism, as simplistic and dogmatic, but 
intense debate and analysis of American political events and insti¬ 
tutions takes place today in these terms Would young radicals 
find this language so meaningful as a description of reality if the 
language offered them by our democratic ideology, our civics 
courses, and our politicians were not so divorced from their per¬ 
sonal experiences? 

As political scientists, we no longer think it necessary to provide 
citizens with a broad, critical understanding of their political insti¬ 
tutions, we do not consider conceptualizing alternative political 
arrangements a major purpose of our theorizing, we do not seek to 
persuade citizens to participate m the realization of such alterna¬ 
tives If we begin to think that efficient manipulation and uniform 
conditioning will suffice, we will begin to act as if what ordinary 
human beings think and feel makes no difference, and ultimately, 
perhaps, their thoughts and feelings will be irrelevant and their 
behavior determined But then will we be able any longer to speak 
of being human'' 1 In political science today we are forgetting the 
understanding that lay at the core of political study and thought 
Because men (at least, some men) were reasonable, it was pos¬ 
sible to persuade them by argument, and because what men thought 
helped shape the world they lived in, it was necessary to persuade 
We need to be reminded of that once again 
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and 

“The Public Interest” 


Clarke E. Cochran 


T he concept of "the public interest” is important for at least two 
reasons In the first place, the debate over the meaning and use¬ 
fulness of the term in recent academic literature, especially in the 
field of political science but also to some extent in law, contains a 
great deal of intrinsic interest The idea is important in the law of 
regulatory commissions, it appears frequently m the literature of 
public administration, and it abounds in political speeches and edi¬ 
torials 1 Recently the activities of public-interest lobbies on behalf 
of consumer and environmental causes have attracted extensive 
attention and comment 

* Special thanks for their comments and criticisms of the onginal draft of 
this paper are due to John H Hallow ell and Thomas A Spragens Thanks are 
also due to Steve Panyan, James Wiser, Paul Henry and the Journal of 
Politics’ anonymous reviewers for comments and suggestions for improvement 
Richard Jackson provided invaluable assistance in the final preparation of the 
manuscript 

1 For a few recent examples of the use of the term “public interest’ in these 
areas, see Louis M Kohlmeier, Jr, The Regulators Watchdog Agencies and 
the Public Interest (New York Harper and Row, 1969), W Willard Wirtz, 
Labor and the Public Interest (New York Harper and Row, 1964), Daniel 
H Henning, "Natural Resources Administration and the Public Interest,” 
Public Administration Review, 30 (March 1970), 134-140, and ‘Administra¬ 
tive Agencies, the Public Interest, and National Policy Is a Mamage Pos¬ 
sible' 1 " Georgetown Law Journal, 59 (November 1970), 420-447, Theodore 
L Garrett, "Federal Tax Limitations on Political Activities of Public Interest 
and Educational Organizations,” Georgetown Law Journal, 59 (February 
1971), 561-585, Franklin H Cook, “Aspects of 'Public Interest’ in Utility 
Mergers,” Public Utilities Fortnightly, Jan 16, 1969, 28-34 
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In the second place, the meanings which this term is given and 
the uses to which it is put by contemporary political scientists are 
revealing indications of their views on politics as such That is, its 
function or lack of function in the writings of vanous members of 
the discipline is an accurate weathercock for determining which 
way the wind is blowing in contemporary American political science 
This paper focuses on this second aspect of the concept of the pub¬ 
lic interest It will not, therefore, attempt to describe the reality of 
a ‘public interest” or “common good,” or to give these concepts a 
new meaning, but rather it will attempt to show that contemporary 
public-interest theory is a symptom of the dominance in contem¬ 
porary political science of what may be called “the politics of 
interest” 

What is here called "the politics of interest” is the understanding 
of politics in terms of autonomous and isolated individuals and 
their interests It is the vision of politics as an arena into which 
individuals and gioups of individuals enter in order to advance 
their own interests or preferences These interests are transformed 
by the political process—in a manner whose conceptualization varies 
trom theory to theory—into outputs, policies, or outcomes which, 
temporarily at least, satisfy the interests of the political actors 2 

The dominance of the politics of interest makes impossible within 
contemporary political science any credible notion of a public in¬ 
terest or a common good There can be no public interest because 
there is no public or community other than the aggregation of indi¬ 
viduals and special interest groups which they form There is no 
common good because there is nothing which is good for the com¬ 
munity as a whole, there are only goods or interests pursued by 
individuals and groups It will be the contention of this paper that 
the various theories of the public interest presented by contempo¬ 
rary political science depend upon the assumptions of the politics 
of interest and thus cannot constitute credible theories of the public 
interest This is not to say that these theories are inaccurate m 
taking account of the clash of interests in the realm of political 
decisions The error lies rather in the claim that it is only the clash 


2 For a fuller explanation and critique of the idea of the politics of interest 
as the dominant assumption about politics in contemporary political science, 
see Clarke E Cochran, “The Politics of Interest Philosophy and the Limita¬ 
tions of the Science of Politics,” American Journal of Political Science (No¬ 
vember 1973), in press. 
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of interests which takes place in this realm and in the claim that 
the concept of the public interest refers solely to interest conflict 
This idea of politics and public interest obscures the experience and 
the nature of the political realm as the realm of community It 
denies that a common good or public interest can exist which is 
more than the result of the conflict of individual and group interests 
m the political arena Ultimately, it is a denial of the common na¬ 
ture of man which requires and makes possible a political com¬ 
munity that is more than simply a convenient instrument for the 
satisfaction of individual desires 

The current scholarly literature on the public interest reveals a 
wide divergence among students of the concept C W Cassinelli, 
for example, considers the public interest to be “the highest ethical 
standard applicable to political affairs,” while David Braybrooke 
denies that it is the supreme or comprehensive goal of public policy, 
although he concedes that it is occasionally a helpful consideration 3 
Others argue that it is a meaningless concept in a theory of politics 4 
In the face of this divergence it becomes necessary, if any progress 
at all is to be made toward discovering a central theme within the 
diversity of uses of the term in the recent literature, to examine the 
various definitions which have been offered and categorize them 
The range of the definitions and their relationships may then be ex¬ 
plored, and it can be determined whether in fact the “politics of 
interest” is the foundation of contemporary public-interest theory 
To accomplish this task within the limits of this paper, the post- 
World War II literature on the public interest is examined, but at 
the same time a few of the most important earlier works have been 
studied in order to illustrate the full range of opinion and to clarify 
the meaning of some of the more recent efforts 

Since past attempts to classify theories of the public interest have 
not aimed at elucidating the unity of definitions of the concept in 
political science, a new classification will be employed in this 
paper ’’ Four categones are used The first is what might be desig- 

3 Cassinelli, “The Public Interest in Political Ethics," and Braybrooke, ‘The 
Public Interest The Present and Future of the Concept, both in \omos V 
The Public Interest, ed Carl J Friedrich (New York Atherton Press, 1962), 
46, 129 

4 Glendon A Schubert, Jr, The Public Interest (Glencoe, Ill The Free 
Press, 1960), 199-224, and Frank J Sorauf, ‘The Conceptual Muddle,” in 
Nomos V, ed Fnednch, 183-190 

’ Other classifications of theories have been made by Virginia Held, The 
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life .171(1 not simply for private benefits. They form communities as 
well .is partnerships or interest groups It follows, then, that the 
good ot sud 1 a community will be a common good—that is, a good 
»Inch enhances their common hie and is shared by all Therefore, 
under this conception, the normative standard by which a proposed 
public policy must be evaluated is whether it will contribute more 
to the common good than will alternative policies This category 
finds few adherents in contemporary political science What needs 
to be emphasized here is that the theories of the other three cate¬ 
gories reject both its idea of community and the possibility of a 
normative standard outside of the political process itself by which 
to judge public policy 

The second category—"abolitionist” theories—contains theorists 
who, for various reasons, deny that the concept of the public mter- 


Public Interest and Individual Interests (New York Basic Books, Inc, 1970), 
Wavne A R Leys and Charner M Ferry, Philosophy and the Public Interest 
(Chicago Committee to Advance Original Work m Philosophy, 1959), Schu¬ 
bert, Public Interest, and Sorauf, “The Public Interest Reconsidered," Journal 
of Politics, 19 (November 1957), 616-639 

11 For examples of this type of public-interest theory, see Lippmann, Essays 
in the Public Philosophy (Boston Little, Brown & Co, 1955), Cnssinelll, 
“The Public Interest,’ “Comments on Frank J SorauFs ‘The Public Interest 
Reconsidered’,” Journal of Politics, 20 (August 1958), 553-556, and “Some 
Reflections on the Concept of the Public Interest," Ethics, 69 (October 1958), 
48-61, Schneider, Three Dimensions of Public Morality (Bloomington Indi¬ 
ana University Press, 1956), esp chaps 3-4 For similar theones, but with¬ 
out an emphasis on community, see S I Benn, " ‘Interests’ in Politics,’’ Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 60 (ns 1958-59), 123-110, Edgar 
Bodenheimer, “Prolegomena to a Theory of Public Interest,” and Ernest S 
Griffith, “The Ethical Foundations of the Public Interest,” both in Nomos V, 
ed Friedrich, 205-217, 14-25 
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f has meanfng or validity The third category—“process* theories 
_js composed of theorists of the public interest who define the 
oncept by reference to the political processes through which policy 
Ijs made There are three sub-categories here (1) an aggregative 
conception which views the public interest as a sum of interests, 
(2) one which views it as the result of a clash of interests, and (3) 
one which views it as the democratic process of interest reconcilia- 
t ,on or as fair procedure Tins category bears obvious similarities 
to Frank ) Sorauf s “balance of interests” and tbe “realist” category 
of Glen don A Schubert, Jr, but is somewhat broader than either of 
these 7 The fourth ami last category—“consensuabst” theories— 

mcliO.-s theories wlm.h v,uw the publ* .Merest as a vame but 
salual.lt*, term which refers pohev debate to a public value'con- 
scums The thests of th.s paper ,s that the „]„ wlueh all 

of these categories cwpt the uonuat.ve ,s that of p„l,„c s and 
hence, of the pul,ho mtcrost (.1 „ ex.sts) as tho conB.ct an,I 
commodation of interests 


1 

It may seem odd to begin a consideration of the concept of the 
public interest with the abolitionists—those who reject the con¬ 
cept—but it is important to understand why thev do so, for their 
assumptions and premises underlie many subsequent attempts to 
find some validity m the idea of the public interest Those who 
reject the concept make explicit the denial of community as a basis 
of political life and of the common good as defining the purpose 
of political society These denials are presupposed in later public- 
interest theory which, however, endeavors to avoid their conse¬ 
quences The concept of the public intrust has been rejected 
principally bv the advocates of the 'scientific” study of politics 
According to Schubert, if the public interest is to be a valid con¬ 
cept in political science, it must be capable of yielding measurable 
data about the “decision-making process ” s He does not find any 
such data yielded by the concept For him it makes no sense m 

7 Schubert, Public Interest, Sorauf, "Public Interest Reconsidered" This 
category also resembles Held's "preponderance of interests” category, though 
it takes elements from her "common interest" category as well Public In¬ 
terest and Individual Interests, chaps 5-6 

* "The Theory of the Public Interest," PROD , 1 (May 1958), 34-35 
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the scientific study of political responsibility, ‘the public in¬ 

terest’ neither adds to nor detracts from the theory and methods 
presently available for analyzing political behavior ”® 

The rejection of the concept of the public interest because of its 
allegedly “nonscientific” character can be traced to Arthur F Bent¬ 
ley m the first decade of this century Bentley postulated the ir¬ 
relevance not only of the concepts of community and society, but 
also of ideals, ideas, and values “They stand for certain regular¬ 
ities or tendencies in activity stated as individual conduct ” The 
political scientist must deal with facts, not with "idea ghosts ” 10 
Thus, the two central ideas of the traditional theory of the common 
good are denied—its relation to community and its relation to ethical 
concepts In denying these ideas, Bentley and his modern follow¬ 
ers draw the logical conclusion and deny that there is anything 
which could be called a public interest 

Ideas such as community, common action, and common life, 
about which theorists of the common good such as Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, Jacques Mantain, and Yves Simon so often speak are in¬ 
comprehensible to the Bentban school 11 While admitting that cer¬ 
tain “rules of the game” in a democracy form the background for 
group activity, they find no such thing as a “social whole ” yt 

As for political questions under any society in which we are called upon to 
study them, we shall never find a group interest of the society as a whole 
We shall always find that the political interests and activities of any given 


9 Public Interest, 223 

10 The Process of Government, ed Peter H Odegard (1908, repnnted, 
1907, Cambridge, Mass Harsard Imstrsity Prtss), 167, 16i 172 

11 De Joinencl, Soiereignty An Inquiry into the Political Good, trans 
JF Huntington (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1957), Mantain, 
Man and the State (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1951), Simon, 
Philosophy of Democratic Government (Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1951) Henry S Kariel rightly cautions against easily associating 
Bentley with those who claim him as their leader Open Systems Arenas 
for Political Action (Itasca, Ill F E Peacock Publishers, Inc, 1969), 96-99 
But at least in their treatment of group interests and the public interest Bent¬ 
ley and his “followers” are very similar Cf Held, Public Interest and In¬ 
dividual Interests, 79-82 

12 Bentley, Process, 218-220, and David B Truman, The Governmental 
Process (New York Alfred A Knopf, 1951), 512 Truman and Bentley see 
in these "rules of the game” (that is, unorganized, mass beliefs) "potential” 
interests or "potential” groups, they do not imply the existence of a society 
Truman, Governmental Process, 512-514 
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group—and there are no political phenomena except group phenomena—are 
directed against other activities of men, who appear m other groups The 
society itself is nothing other than the complex of the groups that compose it 13 

These groups compete to advance their own interests “The phe¬ 
nomena of government are from start to finish phenomena of force ” 
Government and society are the results of a balance or equilibrium 
of pressure, and the key to governmental decisions is pressure 14 
David Truman’s theory of political decisions is more sophisticated 
than Bentley’s idea of force and pressure but not essentially differ¬ 
ent According to Truman, governmental decisions are the result 
of the “access” of various interests to centers of decision-making 15 
Decisions are not simply the result of the various competing de¬ 
grees of pressure but also depend upon the effective access of 
groups to government—groups ranging from established to “poten¬ 
tial ” l * Community, then, does not exist for Bentley and Truman, 
and governmental decisions cannot and, therefore, should not try to 
reflect any “good” of society as a whole The basis of government 
and society is the interest group, decisions depend upon competition 
among these groups 

Bentley and Truman do not distinguish groups by the kinds of 
interests they possess, classifying groups as selfish or altruistic has 
“no value for a scientific understanding of government or the opera¬ 
tion of society” 17 Groups are classified by their organization or 
access It is important to note that they are classified in this way 
because, as we have seen, pressure and force (or access) are the 
factors which determine decisions Selfishness or altruism cannot 
be measured, force can (at least according to these theorists) Con¬ 
sequently, invoking the public interest is merely a strategy which 
groups pursue in promoting their own interests These invocations 
are merely data of politics '* The public interest does not exist, 

13 Bentley, Process , 222, see, also, Truman, Governmental Process, 502 
i* Bentley, Process, 258-259, 269-271 For a summary and critique of 
Bentlian pressure theory, see Samuel Knslov, What Is an Interest? The 
Hival Answers of Bentley, Pound, and Maclver, Western Political Quarterly, 
18 (December 1963), 833, Myron Q Hale, 'The Cosmology of Arthur F 
Bentley,” in The Bias of Pluralism, ed William E Connolly (New York 
Atherton Press, 1969), 35-50 

11 Governmental Process, 506ff , et passim 
'“Ibid, 51 
” Ibid , 38 
18 Ibid, 50-51 
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then, because there is no public and because there are no standards 
to distinguish altruistic from selfish interests All interests are alike 
the preferences of groups 

The kind of interest-group theory of politics advanced by Bentley 
and his followers contains many difficulties Perhaps the most ele¬ 
mentary is that of identifying interests and groups Bentley empha¬ 
sizes that the interest of a group must not be confused with that 
group's verbalizations of what its interests are Yet, on the other 
hand, the political scientist must not try to assign “objective” inter¬ 
ests to a group The interest is precisely the activity of the group 
' The interest I put forward is a specific group interest in some defi¬ 
nite course of conduct or activity It is first, last, and all the time 
strictly empirical The definition is too simple. As Samuel Knslov 
points out, “Interest is to be detected in the simple outward mani¬ 
festations of behavior, without regard to any great worry over in¬ 
tention and existential meaning for the actor ”-° It follows also that 
a group can never mistake its own interest Its action can never be 
contrary to its interests, since the activity defines the interest In 
addition to remarkable omniscience, moreover, according to Bent¬ 
ley’s theories interests will compete until they are m equilibrium 
Yet if interests can only be identified by activity, there is no way to 
determine whether a situation is in equilibrium until activity has 
ceased How long do we have to wait before it is safe to say that 
activity has ceased and equilibrium has been reached?-' 1 And was 
it not Bentley’s intellectual precursor, Thomas Hobbes, who ob¬ 
served that life is a continual struggle after power that ceases only 
in death 3 

Truman’s modifications of Bentlian theory do not escape further 
difficulties Truman attempts to defend the theory against the as¬ 
sertion that it minimizes and dissolves the individual He claims 
that individuals and groups are complementary. “We do not, in 
fact, find individuals otherwise than in groups ” 22 While this 
statement is true, it does not agree with his (or Bentley’s) definition 
of a group According to that definition, groups are not made up of 
persons (individuals) but of relationships between persons In 
other words, groups are constituted by the relationships between 

*• Process, 213-214 
20 "What Is an Interest?" 835. 
u Ibid , 833-834 
22 Governmental Process, 48 
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individuals who are related to one another, not as whole persons, 
but as actors playing complementary roles 23 The group theory 
articulated by Truman and Bentley substitutes for man a locus of 
roles which correspond to the different situations he faces and, in 
political activity, to the groups to which he belongs If, however, 
man is to be understood rightly, it must be as a person who tran¬ 
scends the various situations and groups in which he finds himself 
He responds to situations from a untty of character and purpose and 
not simply by switching on or off the appropriate role or set of re¬ 
sponses It may be true that some men (or all men on occasion) 
do respond m the latter fashion, but full humanity requires greater 
autonomy and self-direction than this 24 

It becomes impossible to understand politics according to this 
theory It is evident that politics involves conflict, yet politics is 
not merely the Hobbesian stiuggle of each against each to get what 
he wants or the practical application of the Thrasymachian doctrine 
that might makes right But this doctnne is precisely what should 
be expected if each group is merely determined to achieve what it 
wants (whether its wants are identified by its verbalization of them 
or by an extrapolation from its activity) Ultimately, for Bentley 
and Tinman, interests are merely wants or desires, and those which 
are satisfied in the "governmental process are those of the strong¬ 
est If, however, interests are to be understood, they must be con¬ 
nected with morals An "interest" must be seen as a justified claim 
An interest is not simply a want or a desire, but a claim, supported 
by some—though perhaps not conclusive—good reasons for effect¬ 
ing what is claimed A child may want to drink from a bottle of 
cleaning fluid, but it would be strange indeed to say that it was in 
his interest to do so The phenomenon of “mistaking one’s interest” 
is, unfortunately, not rare Thus, if it is to be said that A has an 
interest in x, then A (or someone else) must be able to advance 
some reasons why * would benefit A These reasons need not be 


“ Ibid , 21. Bentley, Process, 170 , , , . . 

“See the excellent study by George W Morgan of the predicament of 
modern man who has lost the "wholeness" of character which alone can pre¬ 
serve his humanity, under the influence of a pervasive prosaic mentality 
which results from the extension of scientific pnnc.ples beyondI the,r app opn 
ate limits The politics of interest, and the public-interest theory which . 
derived from it, is a manifestation of this prosa.c ^ntabty m the ^ea ^ 
political science The Human Predicament Dissolution and Wholeness 
(Providence, R I Brown University Press, 1968) 
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conclusive, they might be overridden by other and better reasons 
why x would not benefit A But they would constitute a prima 
facie case that A has an interest in x No such case, however, can 
be made simply by pointing, as Bentley and Truman do, to activity 
which indicates that an individual or a group wants a certain 
policy Moreover, a conflict of interests can be resolved only by 
the application of a standard which transcends the particular con¬ 
flict, even if the standard be as simple as "something is better than 
nothing ” 

More generally, a claim that something is in an individual’s or 
group’s interest is—if the analysis above is correct—a claim that the 
individual or group should have it {since it is a benefit) Thus, if 
there is a genuine conflict of interest between groups A and B, it 
cannot be resolved by pointing to the separate benefits to A and B 
of the separate policies advocated We must point either to an¬ 
other policy which would benefit both A and B or to another policy 
which would benefit the whole community, and not simply A and B 
as parts of the community In either case, the standard used would 
be one which transcends the interests involved in the particular con¬ 
flict The course of the civil rights movement in the United States 
over the last two decades should be sufficient to demonstrate that 
point As vice-president of Columbia University, Truman dis¬ 
covered during recent disorders there that radical student groups 
did not quite perform m the compromising, group-accommodation 
fashion his theory postulated John Plamenatz rightly observes 
that interests are reconciled only when we feel that justice has been 
done, not when we get what we want 26 It is no revelation to ob¬ 
serve that continually giving a person (or group) what he desires 
leads not to satisfaction but to continuing and insatiable desires 


25 Cf the remarks of Walter P Metzger in a discussion of "The Govern¬ 
ance of the Universities, II,” Daedalus, 98 (Fall 1969), 1,138-1,148, esp 
1,139-1,140 

2,1 ‘Interests,” Political Studies, 2 (February 1954), 7, also John H Hallo- 
well, The Moral Foundation of Democracy (Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), 34-36 For the idea of interests as justified claims, see Held, 
Public Interest and Individual Interests, esp 18-36, and Benn, “Interests ” 
Further criticism of the concept of interest in modern political science may 
be found in Isaac D Balbus, “The Concept of Interest in Pluralist and Marx¬ 
ian Analysis," Politics and Society, 1 (February 1971), 151-177, and William 
E Connolly, “On ‘Interests’ in Politics," Politics and Society, 2 (Summer 
1972), 459-477 
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Socrates merely pointed out to Calhcles what every parent dis¬ 
covers very quickly for himself « Political society is not character¬ 
ized by the struggle of interest forces alone, but rather by a com¬ 
plex mixture of searches for justice and attempts by groups and 
individuals to advance their own desires 


II 

An abolitionist rejection of the concept of public interest which 
is related to but different from that outlined above is urged by 
Schubert and also by Sorauf Both have specifically concerned 
themselves with the diverse modem ideas of the public interest 
They, therefore, write with a purpose unlike that of Bentley and 
Truman Yet both implicitly follow the fundamental assumption of 
the interest-group theorists that the conflict between various inter¬ 
ests is the foundation of the democratic political process There is 
no need to unravel all the details of Schubert’s and Soraufs treat¬ 
ment of the various types of public-interest theory It will suffice 
to mention their classifications and to review their conclusions 

Schubert starts with a perspective somewhat different from most 
of those who write about the public interest He sets out to ex¬ 
amine how ideas of the public interest vary with the role percep¬ 
tions of public officials 28 Schubert feels that a substantive defini¬ 
tion is impossible, for policies change with circumstances There¬ 
fore, attempts at such definition “build upon shifting sands ” 28 In¬ 
stead, he divides theorists of the public interest into three groups 
rationalists, idealists, and realists He himself feels closest to the 
realists, those who view public officials as engaged in the political 
mediation of disputes For them the policy alternatives are specific, 
but in conflict, because various groups advance different interests 
The realists are divided into three factions the mechanist faction, 
the psychological realists, and the due-process realists All, how¬ 
ever, emphasize the amorahty of the group struggle, hence the 


■ i: Plato Gorgias 493-494 

Public Interest, 8 Schubert discusses- the public interest in two special¬ 
ised areas in '“The Public Interest' in Administrative Decision-Making,” 
American Political Science Review, 51 (June 1957), 346*388, and The 
Theory of The Public Interest' in Judicial Decision-Making,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, 2 (February 1958), 1-25 
29 Public Interest, 18. 
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amorahty of the public interest 30 According to Schubert’s analysis, 
the public interest cannot be an ethical concept 

Despite his strong criticisms of rationalist and idealist ideas of the 
public interest and his sympathy with realist theory, 31 Schubert does 
not accept the realist analysis He criticizes it for being too gen¬ 
eral It does not specify the processes by which conflicts are trans¬ 
formed into policy in the public interest It has not demonstrated 
concretely how to bridge the hiatus between the ideal the theory 
posits and the empirical world 82 What Schubert finally decides is 
“that there is no public interest theory worthy of the name and that 
the concept itself is significant primarily as a datum of politics”—a 
conclusion quite similar to Truman's 33 He acknowledges that it 
may at tunes fulfill a function of drawing the officials gaze to wider 
interests than the immediate ones which face him, or that it may be 
a label indiscriminately attached to the compromises of the moment, 
but “ ‘the public interest’ neither adds to nor detracts from the 
theory and methods presently available for analyzing political be¬ 
havior ” The concept makes no operational sense in a scientific 
study of political responsibility 34 Sorauf s conclusion is essentially 
the same J3 

The points of agreement among the abolitionists may be noted 
All accept to some degree the interest-group orientation to political 
phenomena Governmental decisions are the result of the conflicts 
that take place among various interests promoted by interest groups 
There can be no public interest, because there is no public or com¬ 
munity to possess a single interest, there arc only groups possessing 
diveise interests Moreover, interests are conceived as closely 
analogous to wants or desires, and no distinctions are made be- 

111 Ibid , 137, 143 

"Ibid, chaps 2-3, and 159, 199-201, 214-217, 221-222, also "Theory of 
the Public Interest,” 35 

12 Public Interest, 222-223 

< [ lhnl, 2_3, Truman, Governmental Proecss, 50-51 Duvid Easton has 
used the concept in this way in A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New 
York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1965), esp chap 20 

’« Public Interest, 223-224 

35 In an early article, “Public Interest Reconsidered,” Sorauf argued for a 
limited conception of the public interest—one which sees a public interest m 
the democratic process of group accommodation—and found it to be a useful 
symbol and legitimizing concept Later, however, he changed his opinion to 
one of essential agreement with Schubert He now sees the public interest 
as a “muddling concept," confusing “is” and “ought ” “Conceptual Muddle 
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tween selfish and altruistic interests Therefore, there can be no 
ethical content to a public interest It is important to keep these 
ideas in mind, for they form the basis of the theories of the public 
interest considered below The criticisms applied to them in the 
previous section apply, mutatis mutandis, to all the theories for 
which they form the basic assumptions 

III 

Attention must now be turned to the third category of public- 
interest theories—process theory—theories which acknowledge the 
usefulness of the concept and define it in terms of the conflict of 
interests The process theorists accept many of the assumptions of 
Bentley, Schubert, and their followers They find many ‘publics” 
rather than one community or public and many interests rather than 
one interest held by the community It is also difficult for many of 
them, but certainly not for all, to accept the public interest as a 
normative concept They are unwilling, however, to abandon the 
idea of the public interest as a standard of public policy They con¬ 
sider it an important element in the decision-making process, not 
merely the cynical rhetoric of the politician or administrator, and 
not simply a “datum" of politics The theories in this category may 
be divided into three groups 

The first alternative theory to the denial of the reality of the pub¬ 
lic interest is an old one which today has few adherents Never¬ 
theless, it should be mentioned in any survey of thcones of the pub¬ 
lic interest This theory conceives of the public interest as the sum 
or aggregation of individual interests Its lineage traces back at 
least to Bent ham and the Utilitarians, for whom the goal of society 
was the greatest good for the greatest number The old and well- 
known objections raised against Utilitarianism probably account for 
the relative lack of popularity of the aggregation theory today Yet, 
there are those who maintain the position in spite of its difficulties, 
it has, however, few systematic statements The aggregation 

3| * For ^ discussion of various types of Utilitarian public-interest theory, see 
Martin Meyerson and Edward C Banfield, Politics, Planning and the Public 
Interest (Glencoe, III The Free Press, 1955), 324ff For brief statements 
by some political scientists, see Leys and Perry, Philosophy, 17-18, and Robert 
A Dahl and Charles E Lmdblom, Politics, Economics and Welfare (New 
York Harper & Brothers. 1953), 25-54, <sp 41-.T, 51-54 For a more fully 
developed theory, see Roscoe Pound, An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
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theory is open to attack from two sides, a condition which perhaps 
accounts for its lack of popularity in public-interest theory The 
first is the classical objection that some standard of valuation must 
be applied to the ranking of interests if any are to be realized All 
interests or desires, like all pleasures, are simply not equivalent. 
This theory, moreover, is open to criticism from the interest-group 
theorists who deny the natural harmony of interests They take the 
position that interests cannot be aggregated because they are in 
fundamental conflict Since this kind of interest-group theory now 
dominates political science, it is natural that the aggregation theory 
has few adherents 

The second subcategory of process theory is what Schubert calls 
the “mechanist faction” of the realist school For these “the public 
interest has significance only as the slogan which symbolizes the 
compromise resulting from a particular accommodation or adjust¬ 
ment of group interaction ” 37 The relation to Bentley and Truman 
should be obvious, the significant difference being that the “mech¬ 
anists” designate the result of the compromise process as the public 
interest, while for stnct Bentlians the result is simply the result, and 
not anything called ‘the public interest ” 

Howard R Smith formulates the most complete statement of this 
position 3S Smith argues that any normative conceptions of the 
common good necessarily lead to authoritarianism, 1 " therefore, he 
says, the definition of the public interest must depend upon the 
decision-making process and private interests Smith emphasizes 
the decision process so heavily that it would be easy to place him in 
the category of the “procedurahsts Yet he seems ultimately to 
identify the public interest with the outcome of the process, rather 


Law (rev ed New Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1954) and Social 
Control Through Law (New Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1942), 
Julius Stone, Social Dimensions of Law and Justice (Stanford, Calif Stan¬ 
ford University Press, 1966), 165-182 Stone was a student of Pound’s and 
his ideas closely parallel those of his teacher Pound and Stone, of course, 
are not political scientists but legal theorists An interesting discussion of 
Bentham may be found in J A W Gunn, "Jeremy Bentham and the Public 
Interest," Canadian Journal of Political Science, 1 (December 1968), 398-413 

37 Public Interest, 202 

38 Democracy and the Public Interest (Athens University of Georgia Press, 
1960) 

™lbtd, 27-31, 153-155 

*°lbtd, 27, 31, 94, 111 
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than with the process itself In summary, Smith holds that the 
public interest is identical with the result of the democratic interest- 
conflict process as long as that result is responsive to the substantive 
community consensus 41 A difficulty, however, arises since, accord¬ 
ing to his theory, there can be no guarantee that the consensus is 
respected other than the guarantee given by the process itself. Smith 
has ruled out normative considerations as authoritarian If no one 
has the authority to say that a particular policy ought to be followed 
(because only the process itself can determine such questions), then 
no one has the authonty to determine when a policy is responsive 
to the substantive community consensus The interest-group pro¬ 
cess itself must guarantee this, as Bentley argued when he postu¬ 
lated that the result of the process must be equilibrium 42 The 
political process not only produces the public interest, it also guar¬ 
antees its authenticity 

Smith’s identification of the result of the interest-group process 
with the public interest is merely the explicit statement of some¬ 
thing implicit even in the works of those, like Bentley and Truman, 
who deny the validity of the public interest There is an implicit 
belief that the result of the decision-making process will be bene¬ 
ficial to society As Grant McConnell puts it, “Curiously, a notion 
of the public interest, or something much like it, tended to slip 
back into this scheme of things [group competition], in the guise of 
a belief that the result of the various group forces at work was 
beneficent " 41 Indeed such a notion must be present in this scheme, 
for to define politics without reference to a purpose of social benefit 
is to relegate it to the sphere of anomic and pathological behavior 
Yet, once purpose finds its way back into politics, so do normative 
standards, despite the gate-guarding of positivism The attempt to 
define the public interest wathout reference to such standards 
founders on the necessity of smuggling them back into the theory 

The public interest defined as the result of interest-group conflict 
also flies in the face of ordinary linguistic usage, for such a result 
is neither public nor an interest, as Sorauf points out The public 
interest as a compromise is no longer an interest that men strive for, 

"Ibid, 57-59, 78-94, 156-159 

42 Process, 258-2^9 . 

"Private Power and American Democracy (New York Alfred A Knopf, 
1966), 160 See, also, Theodore J Lowi, The End of Liberalism (New York 
W W Norton 6t Company, 1969) 
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no longer a guide to policymaking, but a post hoc label for the 
product of their strivings.” Hence, all public policy is ipso facto in 
the public interest "Much as in Adam Smith’s model of the classi¬ 
cal economy, an ‘unseen hand’ regulates the mechanism and inevit¬ 
ably draws the public interest out of the welter of contending par¬ 
ticular interests ” 44 

To identify the public interest with the results of the political 
process, conceived as the process of interest-group conflict, is, in 
effect, to argue that whatever is, is right It then becomes possible 
to say the “noble experiment” of prohibition was in the public inter¬ 
est up until the day it was repealed, but thereafter prohibition 
would not be m the public interest The public interest can hardly 
be a standard of public policy if it can only be determined post 
facto In this type of theory, the pursuit of the public interest be¬ 
comes lather like the hunting of the snark—and the snark turns out 
to be a boojum! 


IV 

Other interest-group theorists have tried to avoid the difficulties 
involved in identifying the public interest with the outcome of the 
political process by declaring that the process itself is the public 
interest provided that certain standards of "due process” are ob¬ 
served 4 ’ In this third subcategory of theories, the public interest 
is defined by the interest process This group may be called “pro- 
ceduralists ” Sorauf summarizes the position as follows “To put it 
briefly, the process of compromise and accommodation, so charac- 

44 “Public Interest Reconsidered,” 630 See Lowi, End, 71-72 et passim 
,r 'Often it is not clear whether a particular writer belongs to one category 
or the other It is not clear whether the public interest is seen as the outcome 
of the process or as the process itself See Sorauf, “Public Interest Recon¬ 
sidered," 623, where he argues that the idea of the public interest as com¬ 
promise often does not distinguish between "compromise-as-result” and "com- 
promise-as-method ” For a discussion which bears upon this question, cf 
Leys and Perry, Philosophy, 25-38 Others beside Howard R Smith who 
might fall into the compromise-as-result or mechanist school include V O 
Key, Jr, Politics, Parties and Pressure Croups (3rd ed , New York Thomas 
Y Crowell Co, 1956), 173-178, esp 174, E Pendleton Hemng, Public Ad¬ 
ministration and the Public Interest (New York. McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
1936), 134, 209 (but see the discussion below of Herring’s ambiguities), 
Arthur Holcombe, Our More Perfect Union (Cambridge, Mass Harvard 
University Press, 1950), 426 
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teristic of democratic politics, becomes the enunciator of the public 
interest 16 Often this concept of the public interest is difficult to 
distinguish from the concept which regards the public interest as 
the result of the process, and its derivation from Bentlian group 
theory is rather obvious Procedurahst theory now seems to pre¬ 
dominate m the literature Sorauf himself held a view quite similar 
to this one for a while before deciding that the public interest was 
really not a useful concept 41 This theory today enjoys wide popu¬ 
larity, not only among political scientists and public administration 
specialists, but also among administrators, politicians, and interest- 
group representative s—so much so that Theodore Lowi has dubbed 
it “the new public philosophy 

As might be expected with any widely held theory, no t\pe 
is pure As Leys and Perry observe, “within such doctrines there 
may be more or less emphasis on moral factors (rules of fair play, 
provision for adequate representation and hearing all interests, etc ) 
or more or less emphasis on the ‘power aspects of government ” 19 
In fact, most procedurahst theories of the public interest include 
elements of the consensuahst theory discussed below the public 
interest conceived as “social m^th,” reflecting community values 
Most of these theorists s< e a value in keeping the definition of the 
public interest ambiguous, they praise its diversity and its elasticity 
As one leading specialist m public administration, Emmette S 
Bedford, puts it 

The public interest, then, is diverse It is mdirectl>-created interests strug¬ 
gling with other interests, again it is intrinsic, shared interests of all or most 
in substantial objectives, still again it is interest in machinery for fair con¬ 
sideration and for resolution of intergroup and pubbe claims 50 


48 “Pubbe Interest Reconsidered,’’ 623 See, also, Schubert, Public Interest, 
137, and ’’ 'Public Interest’ in Administrative Decision-Making,” 366, and 
Le>s and Perry, Philosophy, 26 

4! “Public Interest Reconsidered," 623 

48 Lowi, End, and "The Public Philosophy Interest-Group Liberalism,” 
American Political Science Review, 61 (March 1967), 5-24 
4# Philosophy, 26 

50 Ideal and Practice in Public Administration (University University of 
Alabama Press, 1958), 113-114, see also Herring, "Public Interest,” Interna¬ 
tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ed David L Sills, 13 (New York 
Macmillan Company and Free Press, 1968), 170. In his Democracy tn the 
Administrative State (New York Oxford Lmsirsits Prtss, 1969), Redford 
attempts to spell out administrative due-process m detail 
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Although the procedurahsts do find these other elements in the 
definition of the public interest, they will be considered basically 
under the classification of the public interest as the democratic 
process or administrative due-process, for the emphasis on proced¬ 
ure is their most important argument The due-process element is 
common to all of these theories and has been quite popular in the 
recent literature of public administration 51 

Pendleton Herring laid the foundations of proceduralist theory m 
an early book, Public Administration and the Public Interest Her¬ 
ring puts together a theory of the public interest which draws upon 
many sources Sometimes he seems to favor the public-interest-as- 
result theory, but more often the theory he follows is the public- 
mterest-as-procedure Hernng first seems to imply that the public 
interest is a compromise or synthesis of group conflict, and indeed 
he asserts ' that the purpose of the democratic state is the free 
reconciliation of group interests and that the attainment of this end 
necessitates the development of a great administrative machine 
Almost immediately, however, he softens this position by noting that 
special interests should not dominate the bureaucracy, nor should 
the bureaucracy dominate the interest groups 5 * He introduces the 
idea that the access of interest groups must be tempered by the 
standard of the public interest, which seems to imply societal 
values as well as a symbolic or mythic function 

The public interest is the standard that guides the administrator in execut¬ 
ing the law This is the verbal symbol designed to introduce unity, order, and 
objectivity into administration 

This concept is to the bureaucracy what the ‘‘due process” clause is to the 
judiciary Its abstract meaning is vague but its application has far-reaching 
effects 01 

Herring also introduces the idea that the meaning which the con¬ 
cept takes in the mind of the administrator is also important The 
public interest is a standard for balancing interests, but it has a 
psychological value for each administrator that colors the balance 
which results from group conflict ss 

■> l For a representaUve statement, see Michael M Harmon, "Administrative 
Policy Formation and the Public Interest," Public Administration Review, 29 
(September/October 1969), 484-491 

52 Public Administration, 9, also, vm, 6-7 

53 Ibid , 16 

™ Ibid , 23 

55 Ibid, 24 
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Group conflict is a central element m proceduralist theory, as it 
is m all of the public-interest theories previously examined "Most 
so-called public questions are nothing more than the private prob¬ 
lems of several groups m conflict” ,,l> The important twist this 
theory adds to the group-conflict theory is the argument that pro¬ 
cedures must be instituted insuring that all groups concerned with 
a policy have access to the policy-making official The process 
which guarantees this access should also guarantee that the official 
pay attention to the values and interests of the community as well 
as to those of the interest groups 57 But the essence of the position 
is exemplified in Emmette Redford’s statement that “some of us have 
sought to grasp the essence of rationality m pursuit of the public 
interest as involved m the process of decision ” 58 

Theodore Lowi has argued that this theory of politics is “a vul¬ 
garized version of the pluralist model of modern political science ” 5S 
This theory, he continues, has three basic assumptions (1) that 
organized groups are homogeneous and monolithic, (2) that or¬ 
ganized interests pretty well fill up and adequately represent most 
sectors of our lives, one interest group checking another, and (3) 
that “ the role of government is one of insuring access particu¬ 
larly to the most effectively organized, and of ratifying the agree¬ 
ments and adjustments worked out among the competing leaders 
and their claims ” Lowi argues that these assumptions constitute 
the Adam Smith “hidden hand” model applied to groups 60 He goes 
on to say that this “new public philosophy” transforms logrolling 
from a necessary evil to a positive good, thus avoiding the problem 
of public authority By following proceduralist theory, the govern¬ 
ment does not need to rule but onlv to parcel out power to various 


58 Ibid , 34 

87 Ibid , 23-25, 43 Similar statements are found in Phillip Moneypenny, 
"A Code of Ethics for Public Administration,” George Washington Law Re¬ 
view, 21 (March 1953), 441, John M Pfiffner and R Vance Presthus, Public 
Administration (3rd ed , New York Ronald Press Company, 1953), 55, 529- 
530, 532, Norton E Long, "Public Policy and Administration the Goals of 
Rationality and Responsibility,” Public Administration Review, 14 (Winter 
1954), 22-31, Redford, Ideal and Practice, 114, and "The Protection of the 
Public. Interest with Special Attention to Administrative Regulation,” Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Review, 48 (December 1954), 1,108-1,109 
ss ideal and Practice, 114 
58 “The Public Philosophy,” 12 
Ibid 
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groups 1,1 But factions, as James Madison pointed out in the tenth 
Federalist , arc unavoidable evils which require regulation They 
must not be allowed to dominate the political order 

The dilemma of all definitions of the public interest in terms of 
the procedure of interest-group accommodation is that they have 
a fatal logical flaw Is the process aiming at a certain substantive 
result, or is it not' 1 If a process may be viewed as aiming at a 
ceitam substantive result, such that the process is to be evaluated 
bv its success in achieving that result, then the envisaged result 
cannot be defined in terms of the process for the process would by 
definition already contain the result In other words, how do we 
know whether the impartial process is working blit by the sub¬ 
stantive result that is, bv accord or nonaccord with the public in¬ 
ti rest or common good? Hence, we cannot define the procedure 
as the public interest if this is the standard at which we are aiming 
If the replv is that the procedure is not aiming at any substantive 
result then is it aiming only at itself, or at nothing? If so, why 
hotlu r to call it ‘the public interest?” Procedures are not self- 
justifying John H Hallowell makes much the same point when 
he argues against defining democracy as a process, specifically as 
the art of compromise “How,” he asks, ‘is it possible to mediate 
differences to make compromises, without some standard of justice, 
the public interest, and the common good?”'" The public interest 
must have a moral content It is not a procedure, but a pronounce¬ 
ment on the result of a procedure, an indication of good and evil 
A fitting summary to the theory of the public interest we have 
been discussing, and indeed to all theories which base the definition 
of the public interest upon the fact of interest-group conflict, may 
be provided by Alan Gewirth’s observation that there are four dis¬ 
tinct questions about the public interest (1) its meaning, (2) how 
to know its content, (3) how are political decisions regarding it 
arrived at, and (4) how should these decisions be approached 

1,1 Ibid , 14-15 The practical political costs of this theory are documented 
by Lowi in End 

m Alan Gewirth, “Political Justice,” in Social Justice, ed Richard B Brandt 
(Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1962), 160 

“v Moral Foundation, 34 Emphasis in original Cf Cassmelh's ironic re¬ 
mark, “Identifying the public interest with the democratic method is precisely 
comparable, in its status as a value judgment, to identifying the public interest 
with the terrestrial realization of God’s will neither can be ‘proved’ to a 
skeptic ” “Public Interest in Political Ethics,” 48. 
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The approach just considered really gives only a partial answer to the third 
question But because its upholders also thought that it was answering the 
other questions as well they could see no point m any substantive definition 
of the common good 84 


V 

The fourth and last category of public-interest theory to be con¬ 
sidered is consensuahst theory Proponents of this theory have 
come to no universal agreement, though all emphasize interests 
broader than those of special-interest groups Pfiffner and Presthus 
speak of the public interest as “the majority and usually the con¬ 
sumer interest ” Sorauf once found a possible "hair shirt” function 
for the public interest, since it “ has offered many a public ser¬ 
vant and citizen an uncomfortable and persistent reminder of the 
unorganized and unrepresented (or underrepresented) interests in 
politics ” Thus, it becomes a symbol for the .attempt to “recognize 
and consult interests which might be forgotten or overlooked in the 
pressure of political combat ”“ 5 In a similar vein others argue that 
the public interest is a reminder of broad interests as opposed to 
narrow, the more inclusive versus the limited J Roland Pennock 
mentions that it must include the interests of the unborn, and that 
it is a reminder that private rights and self-interests are not ex¬ 
haustive of the public interest 89 

According to Anthony Downs, whose ideas are representative of 
tins position, the public interest has no clear definition because it 
is so fundamental a concept that its meaning cannot be expressed 
in a few words Yet those who use it have a notion of what it 
means and are able to communicate their thoughts to others Downs 
provides a basic definition of the public interest— those govern¬ 
ment actions that most [benefit] the whole society”—but argues 
that this definition is not so important as the functions it serves in 
political discussion 97 These functions, Downs argues, can be car- 


84 "Political Justice,” 102 

88 Pfiffner and Presthus, Public Administration, 525 Sorauf, “Public In¬ 
terest Reconsidered," 639 Cf the almost identical concept in Monevpennv, 
“Code of Ethics,” 441, and Herring, Public Administration, 335ff, 375-376 
88 Hemng, “Public Interest," 170-171, Pennock, “The One and the Many 
A Note on the Concept,” in Nomos V, ed Friedrich, 180-182 
97 "The Public Interest Its Meaning in a Democracy,” Social Research, 29 
(Spring 1962), 1-2, 4, 10 
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nod out regardless of whether any large number of persons agrees 
on a substantive definition In fact, it is not likely that there will be 
agreement on substantive matters For although all agree that 
government ought to act for the good of society as a whole, not all 
agree on policies, each citizen holding different values and goals 
and implicitly defining the public interest in terms of these goals 
Nevertheless, Downs argues that “the concept of the public interest 
is closely related to the minimal consensus necessary for the opera¬ 
tion of a democratic society ” This consensus centers on the basic 
rules of political conduct and on the fundamental principles of 
society 

Most of the consensualists have not attempted to outline fully 
developed theories of the public interest Richard E Flathman is 
a notable exception to this generalization In a recent book he has 
attempted a philosophical analysis of "the public interest ”“‘ i An 
ambitious project, his is one of the rare treatments of this concept 
from a philosophical point of view ““ Ultimately, however, Flath- 
man's idea of the public interest is a functional and consensual one 
quite similar to those considered in the first part of this section 
Moreover, even as ambitious an attempt as his cannot escape de¬ 
pendence upon an interest conception of politics 

Briefly, there are for Flathman two components to the descriptive 
meaning of the public interest individual interests and a normative 
determination of consequences and values He clearly emphasizes 
the importance in a democracy for the expression of individual 
interests and their consideration by public authorities 70 While this 
does mean that individual interests are part of the public interest, 
it also means that “evaluation in terms of standards applied in com¬ 
mon to all interests distinguishes the determination of the public 
interest from a ‘summation’ of idiosyncratic individual interests and 
justifies the imposition of a policy on all interests” by the proper 


w The Public Interest (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1966) 

"® For another attempt, with different results, to deal with the concept of 
the public interest from the perspective of linguistic analysis, see the work of 
the British political scientist, Brian Barry, “The Public Interest,” in Bias of 
Pluralism, ed Connolly, 159-177, and “The Use and Abuse of The Public 
Interest’," in Nomos V, ed Friedrich, 191-204 The most recent attempt to 
deal philosophically with the concept of the public interest u Held’s, Public 
Interest and Individual Interests 
70 Public Interest, 32-52, et passim 
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authorities 71 In other words, the public interest, because it is 
normative, justifies authority 

This conclusion is, according to Flathman, preliminary to a defi¬ 
nition of the descriptive meaning of the public interest It has been 
a discussion of what would contribute to a politics of the public 
interest, not a question of defining it 11 That is, recognition of in¬ 
dividual interest, acknowledgement of principle and reason, and a 
central authority devoted to the public interest guarantee a politics 
of the public interest Conversely, the invocahon of the public 
interest becomes a reminder that all of these elements must be rec¬ 
ognized in policy-formulation So far, then, Flathman’s theory is a 
functional conception of the public interest, similar to, but more 
complete and sophisticated than those considered earlier It re¬ 
mains to be determined whether, when moving on to a descriptive 
definition of the public interest, Flathman makes any essential 
change in this conception 

After examining other definitions of the public interest, Flathman 
arrives at the following conclusion 

We have rejected the notion that “public interest" has any single all-inclusive 
descnptive meaning We must also reject the notion that “public interest” 
has one and only one descnptive meaning in every decision-making situation 
To say that a policy is in the public interest is to say that it meets standards 
and satisfies principles 7 * 

This last assertion, however, does not carry us very far in determin¬ 
ing a descriptive meaning of the public interest It is essentially a 
functional definition Realizing this, Flathman amplifies the idea 
of standards and principles 

We conclude that “public interest” is a general commendatory concept used 
in selecting and justifying public policy It has no general, unchanging, de¬ 
scnptive meaning applicable to all policy decisions, but a nonarbitrary de¬ 
scnptive meaning can be determined for it in particular cases This descnp¬ 
tive meaning is properly found through reasoned discourse which attempts to 
relate the anticipated effects of a policy to community values and to test that 
relation by formal pnnciples 74 

Flathman’s spinning out of this process is very complicated, but, 
briefly put, there seem to be three elements, besides the commenda- 

71 Ibid, 52 

72 Ibid, 45. 

7S Ibid , 73 

"Ibid, 82 
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tory and individual interests, m a descriptive meaning of the public 
interest (1) community values, (2) the principle of the anticipa¬ 
tion of consequences, and (3) the testing of consequences by formal 
principles such as the universahzabihty principle That is, the 
definition of the public interest m any given situation depends on 
anticipating the consequences of a suggested course of action, de¬ 
termining whether the suggested action will weigh equally on all 
equally situated, and determining whether it serves community 
values The connection between these elements is established by 
the moral principle “Give reasons ” This principle is the only ade¬ 
quate moral one m the situation, for, according to Flatlunan, moral 
rules are conventional, not natural But, while conventional, they 
are not thereby arbitrary, for they must be supported bv reasons 73 

Flathman’s concept of the public interest, then, turns out to be 
not substantive but procedural The public interest does have a 
descriptive meaning, according to Flathman, but if this meaning is 
examined closely, it becomes evident that the meaning is really 
procedural, for what is described, when the public interest is de¬ 
scribed, is a procedure The central principle of the public interest 
is the principle of consequences, which Flathman also considers to 
be the central principle of morality 7 * This principle is purely 
fonnal and procedural It exhorts the decision-maker to examine 
the consequences of alternative courses of action m terms of their 
moral desirability or undesirability And this examination is to be 
carried out by two rules of the same procedural nature, the uni¬ 
versality principle and the exhortation to “Give reasons'” 

A further point needs to be made As long as moral values are 
conventional, and as long as no criteria arc* provided by which to 
distinguish good reasons from bad, relevant ones from irrelevant, in 
actual practice the public interest will be defined as whatever re¬ 
sults from public decision-making processes, as long as some reasons 
are given by public officials for their choices among policies and 
consequences What Flathman says is partly true “If a govern¬ 
mental body chooses policy A, A’s reasons put it in a preferable 
position vis-a-vis B than it would be without them ” 77 Yet this 

73 This account of Flathman’s treatment of the descriptive meaning of the 
public interest is much condensed and does not do justice to the intncacy of 
his argument For its elaboration, see I bid, 40-41, 55-56, 59-60, 74ff , 163- 
168 

i*lbid, 122-123, 184 

77 Ibid , 81 
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statement is really true only if the reasons refer to appropriate moral 
standards and are appropriate to the situation in question, the im¬ 
portant question about what kinds of reasons are relevant to de¬ 
cisions about public policy still remains Unless these types of 
reasons are specified, the public interest is m danger of becoming 
whatever public officials decide to do and whatever interests they 
decide to favor on the basis of whatever reasons they find per¬ 
suasive 7 " 

Fundamentally, then, Flathman’s definition of the public interest 
is procedural, and though the procedure he descnbes is somewhat 
different from that described by the proceduralists, it still depends 
to a very large extent on the process of interest accommodation and 
conflict and is vulnerable to the objections to procedural theory 
raised earlier Yet it is more than procedural For as Flathman 
defines it, the public interest is a reminder to decision-makers to 
remember moral considerations, to abide by formal principles, to 
employ community %'alues as well as individual interests, and to 
give reasons m terms of these values for their decisions Since, 
however, the basic substances out of which decisions are made re¬ 
main interests, the pervasive influence of the politics of interest 
continues to he felt even in Flathman’s theory 76 

VI 

It should be apparent from this attempt to discover a central 
theme m the recent literature on the concept of the public interest 
that, with a few exceptions—notablv Lippmann, Cassmelh, the 
common-good theorists, and, to some- extent, the consensualists— 
the debate over the public interest is almost a textbook case of the 
dominance of the politics of interest Two fundamental pnneiples 
of the politics of interest gixe form to an underlxing unity among 

78 For a discussion of some of the problems involved in the role of the 
public authonties in Flathman’s theory, see the review of his book by C E 
Lmdblom, American Political Science Review, 60 (December 1966), 1,008- 
1,009 

78 Despite her criticism of Flathman’s public-interest theory (Public Imereti 
and Individual Interests, 152-154), Held’s own explication of the concept is 
in many ways similar Her own discussion, however, goes beyond Flath¬ 
man’s and is more suggestive and stimulating for an adequate account of the 
public interest It should be noted that the account above of Flathman’s 
theory contains an interpretation of him which differs from Held s 
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the diverse types of definitions of the public interest One principle 
is positivism, the belief that “scientific” understanding is the only 
appropriate path to true knowledge and that “facts” and “values” 
are separate kinds of reality "Facts” can be observed, and em¬ 
pirical theories derived from them can be verified and proven; 
“values” can only be preferred The other principle, of course, is 
that politics essentially concerns the interests—that is, the wants, 
desires, or preferences, of individuals or groups and their conflict 
or accommodation through the agencies of power The group 
theory of Bentley and Truman and the operationalism of Schubert 
and Sorauf hold these assumptions in a particularly clear and con¬ 
sistent manner Wholes such as publics or communities are not real 
according to these theories, the reality is the struggle of interests 
and the groups formed around these interests Moreover, unopera- 
tional terms such as “common good” and "public interest” merely 
confuse factual statements and value judgments, and, hence, do not 
aid in the “scientific” understanding of politics Politics for these 
political scientists is defined without reference to public purposes 
Other theorists acknowledge purpose, but only in terms of interests, 
without any reference to ethical concepts For some the public 
interest is the result of interest-group conflict For still others, the 
public interest is procedural or functional, but always the pro¬ 
cedures and functions are elucidated in terms of individual or group 
interests, or occasionally societal beliefs, and always without refer¬ 
ence to the worth of these interests or beliefs The interests and 
beliefs are, in truth, treated as facts, as empirically (scientifically) 
examinable data Michael M Harmon’s due-process theory reveals 
these assumptions in a particularly striking way He argues 

An individualistic public interest (based on the axiom of self-interest) is 
not bound by the constraints inherent in unitary versions Since self- 

interest makes no necessary claim about the appropriateness of individual 
preferences for others, it does not violate the premise of unprovability 80 

For, according to Harmon, the fundamental premise of democracy is 
“that the ethical or moral ‘correctness’ of political and social values, 
and of resultant policy, is not subject to proof ” And, for Hannon, 
the public interest is a concept appropnate only to democracy 81 

In brief, public-interest theory demonstrates in particularly pro¬ 
nounced fashion the extent to which the assumptions and principles 

80 "Administrative Policy Formation,” 484. 

81 Ibid , 483, 485 Emphasis supplied 
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of the politics of interest have determined the focus of the discussion 
in one of the most critical areas of political theory From the be¬ 
ginning, one of theory’s unique concerns has been the problem of 
the purpose of political life “What is politics for?” has been one 
of its perennial questions And public-interest theory, which should 
be directly concerned with the answer to this question, is the cap¬ 
tive of the assumptions of interest politics Even the term “public 
interest” itself is an indication of just how fundamental has been 
the shift in the assumptions underlying contemporary ideas of the 
purpose of politics As Herbert J Storing has argued 

Where men once said “the common good," we now say “the public interest,” 
where men once said “duty," we now say "responsibility ” In these shifts of 
terminology lie much of the meaning and the problem of modem political 
thought 82 

The implications of this shift m terminology indicate the extent to 
which the politics of interest with its understanding of politics in 
terms of individuals (and groups of autonomous individuals) and 
their interests has captured the language and assumptions of modem 
political science 

A full discussion of the implications of this shift in terminology 
as well as an attempt to formulate an acceptable concept of the 
public interest is beyond tbe scope of this paper What should be 
evident, however, is that current conceptions of the public interest, 
dominated by an interest understanding of politics, are not adequate 
to define a concept which must stand as the measure of public 
policy An acceptable definition of the public interest (or of the 
common good) must refer to normative judgments and to the com¬ 
mon human needs of men in society, needs which are more basic 
and essential than their temporary wants or desires To consider 
interests alone is to tell only part of the story of political life The 
other part of the story has been referred to at various places m the 
analysis and criticism of the dominant conceptions of the public 
interest Its full telling is impossible here, but an outline can be 
given 83 

82 'The Crucial Link Public Administration, Responsibility, and the Public 
Interest," Public Administration Reotciv, 24 (March 1964 ) 39 For a fas¬ 
cinating histoncal study of the origin of the term "public interest" which sup¬ 
ports in the mam the conclusions of this paper, see JAW Gunn, Politics 
and the Public Interest in the Seventeenth Century (Toronto University 
of Toronto Press, 1969), and also Gunn, “Jeremy Bentham” 

83 See, inter aha, Robert Paul Wolff, The Poverty of Liberalism ( Boston 
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When we think about men and the way in which they are bound 
together into groups, two images are immediately presented In 
sociological thought they are described by the familiar distinction 
between Gesellschaft and Gememschaft The first image is one of 
free and sovereign individuals freely consenting to join together the 
better to pursue their individual interests and to protect their lives 
and fortunes This concept can be called the “image of contract 
or partnership”, it lies at the heart of the politics of interest and of 
the dominant conceptions of the public interest The second image 
is one of a group of men so firmly united to one another that the 
moment of their joining together cannot be specified Their bonds 
are spiritual, ethical, symbolic, and psychological, as well as physi¬ 
cal They are united to share common experiences and endeavors 
—a common life This concept can be called the “image of com¬ 
munity ” Political theory must begin to deal with wholes as well 
as parts and with community as well as partnership It must dis¬ 
cover again the important place of organic wholes m social and 
political experience and take account of them theoretically 

The concept of community, then, should stand at the center of a 
theoretical discussion of political order This concept, however, 
does not deny, but rather affirms man’s individuality and his in¬ 
dividual dignity It does so because it also realizes that man’s in¬ 
dividuality is completed only in relations of community with others 
As George Morgan has put it 

T he fullness of individuality and the fullness of relation go together In re¬ 
sponding to another, in opening the self to a personal encounter, in assuming 
responsibility for another being, man is genuinely an individual self His own 
being and his being m relation with another are one reality 86 


Beacon Press Inc, 1968), chaps 4-5, Carl J Friedrich, ed , Nomos II Com¬ 
munity (New York Liberal Arts Press, 1959), Simon, Philosophy of Demo¬ 
cratic Government, Robert A Nisbet, The Quest for Community (New York 
Oxford University Press, 1953, 1969), Cochran, “The Politics of Interest The 
Eclipse of Community in Contemporary American Political Theory" (un¬ 
published PhD dissertation, Duke Umversity, 1971), chaps 6-7 

S1 Sheldon S Wolin, Politics and Vision (Boston Little, Brown & Co, 
1960), 3-10, 429-434, and “Political Theory as a Vocation,” American Po¬ 
litical Science Review, 63 (December 1969), 1,076-1,082, Morgan, Human 
Predicament, esp pt 3, Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modem 
World (New York Free Press, 1967), chaps 4-5, and esp 64ff, 73, 90, 193- 
199 

s '' Human Predicament, 314 
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The concept of community is distinguished from the concept of the 
group as partnership not only by its view of individuality and of 
the types of bonds which constitute associations, it is distinguished 
also by its view of the goal or purpose of the political association. 
This goal is the common good of the whole society and not, as 
public-interest theory would have it, individual or group interests 
or a combination of such interests Community, according to Ar¬ 
thur E Murphy, is achieved by a “process of rationally self-con¬ 
trolled behavior through which in free discussion and mutual re¬ 
spect men who know what they are doing maintain a working agree¬ 
ment m their common life ” 89 The common good is the good of a 
community and community is actualized in the lives of men who 
seek and find a common good 

Thus, the common good (or public interest, if that term is pre¬ 
ferred) is best conceived as the preservation and improvement of 
the community itself This conception means that the common 
good of a community, the goal of its political action and its policy, 
must be identical with the community itself, that is, with its preser¬ 
vation and its greater well-being as a fellowship of common norms 
and common life, for it is this form of order which gives meaning 
to human existence 87 Thus, the common good is not anv particular 
policy or political action, though policies and actions must be de¬ 
signed to enhance the life of the community Nor does the com¬ 
mon good consist in any particular set of political procedures, as 
procedurahst public-interest theory contends, though certain pro¬ 
cedures are more conducive to relations of community than others 
In short, a sound theory of the common good must consider it to be 
an end or a goal which is normatively defined and, hence, not per¬ 
fectly or wholly attainable, for no society, subject to pride, self- 
interest, and worldly contingencies, can ever actualize fully its 
moral and social potential The common good has the character 
of a form and a final end The most a political society can do is to 
pursue the common good in policy and action While this conclu¬ 
sion may be unglamorous, it allows more hope and a greater dignity 
to politics than anything dreamt of by the politics of interest 


89 “The Common Good," Proceedings and Addresses of The American 
Philosophical Association, 24 (September 1951), 16 

87 Wolff has also identified the common good with community Poverty of 
Liberalism, chap 5 
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0 ovfrnmfnt-sponsored efforts to promote community organiza¬ 
tion and citizen participation among the poor are no longer so 
glamorous as they were just five years ago Indeed, the efforts 
themselves have declined or disappeared, and disappointment has 
replaced much of the enthusiasm that they once generated. 

Many intelligent observers have applied themselves to the task of 
explaining why “maximum feasible participation” could not live up 
to our expectations The explanations vary, but a number of them 
share a tendency to look for the major sources of failure in the ex¬ 
ternal affairs of government-sponsored citizen groups—m their 
relationships with government itself or with other powerful, estab¬ 
lished institutions It has been suggested, for example, that the po¬ 
litical mobilization of the poor under government auspices was un¬ 
likely to achieve the kinds of institutional reforms that were expected 
from it because, in a government-supported program of community 
organization, the engine of reform would depend directly or in¬ 
directly on some of the very institutions that were to be reformed 
There was great risk that such a campaign to mobilize low-income 
citizens for political action would fall under the control of its gov¬ 
ernmental sponsors and become paralyzed or that it would so an- 

• I am grateful to the Baltimore Urban Observatory for supporting the re¬ 
search on which this study was based The energetic assistance of my stu¬ 
dents was indispensable to the conduct of the investigation, and the advice 
of my colleagues—Peter Rossi, Robert Cram, and Francis Rourke—was a con¬ 
siderable help m its completion 
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tagonize its powerful institutional supporters that they would de¬ 
stroy it 1 

Troubled relationships between community groups and govern¬ 
ment authorities undoubtedly played a significant role in the short 
life history of “maximum feasible participation ” But relationships 
with external authorities and institutions are not the only things 
likely to affect the performance of community organizations It is 
also important to take account of their own internal characteristics, 
and the most important of these characteristics are naturally those 
which have something to do with the functions that community 
organizations are supposed to perform ‘ The various justifications 
for citizen participation offer two different conceptions of those 
functions 

One of them portrays citizen participation as a means by which 
citizen desires are communicated to public authorities Citizen 
participation makes a place m the political system for public de¬ 
mands that might otherwise go unheard or unstated or unanswered. 
The community organizations that promote citizen participation may 
be regarded as “gatekeepers” who operate at the boundaries of the 
political system, converting the private wants of citizens into po¬ 
litical demands 1 A second conception of citizen participation 
identifies a slightly different set of functions for community groups 
The chief consideration here is not the generation of political de¬ 
mands by citizen groups and their effects on public authorities, but 
the impact that citizen participation has upon the citizens them¬ 
selves Citizen participation, it is argued, helps to produce good 
citizens In the process of being brought together to do things for 
their communities, citizens overcome the isolation, the alienation, 
and the sense of powerlessness that are supposed to be character- 

1 Saul Alinsky, “The War on Poverty—Political Pornography," Journal of 
Social Issues, 21 (January 1965), 41-47, Peter Marris and Martin Rein, Di¬ 
lemmas of Social Reform Poverty and Community Action In the United States 
(New York Atherton Press, 1967), 183, 187, and chap 7 passim, Daniel P 
Moyruhan, Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding (New York Free Press, 
1969), 131, 185-188 

- Analysts of community action efforts, of course, do not completely ignore 
the internal affairs of citizen organization See, for example, Ralph M Kramer, 
Participation of the Poor Comparative Community Case Studies in the War 
on Poverty (Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1969), 212-214, 
Moymhan, Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding, 137-138 

a On the concept of gatekeeping, see David Easton, A Systems Analysis of 
Political Life (New York John Wiley A Sons, Inc, 1965), 87-97 
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istic of people m urban societies—and particularly of city dwellers 
who are poor Associating with other citizens in collective enter¬ 
prises is alleged to be a remedy for these social and psychological 
disabilities Neighborhood and community organizations become 
useful to the extent that they foster such associations and promote 
citizen involvement m the government of communities 4 The two 
views of citizen participation do not seem to be necessarily contra¬ 
dictory The expected therapeutic results of citizen participation, 
for example, may be by-products of the actions that citizens take in 
order to present their demands to public officials and to influence 
the official response Some evidence, however, hints that the two 
perspectives on citizen participation—the therapeutic and the de¬ 
mand-producing conceptions—may be at odds with one another 

In a comparative study of the poverty program in three large 
cities, Paul Peterson has suggested a significant connection between 
the demands that citizen groups make and the existence of political 
competition or conflict within those groups When rival factions 
are contending for superiority in a community organization, the 
group can be expected to generate a relatively large number of de¬ 
mands on behalf of the community that it represents By articulat¬ 
ing popular demands, a faction seeks to attract the support of the 
people who endorse those demands and to strengthen its position 
with respect to rival factions Without the spur of internal compe¬ 
tition, a citizen group is likely to become a less prolific producer of 
demands 5 

But internal factionalism and competition might also be expected 
to dimmish the solidarity of a community organization and inter¬ 
fere with some of the allegedly therapeutic functions of citizen 
participation A group which is successful at producing political 
demands may, at the same time, be so troubled by factional conflict 
that its members become disaffected A group that enjoys a high 
degree of membership solidarity and loyalty may fail to articulate 
community demands because it lacks the internal contention that 
stimulates the production of political demands The situation is 

4 Mams and Rein, Dilemmas of Social Reform, 169, Louis A Zurcher, “The 
Poverty Board Some Consequences of Maximum Feasible Participation,” 
Journal of Social Issues, 26 (Summer 1970), 85-107, Kramer, Participation of 
the Poor, 3-5 

5 Paul Peterson, “Forms of Representation Participation of the Poor in the 
Community Action Program,” American Political Science Review, 64 (Septem¬ 
ber 1970), 491-507 
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complicated by the fact that internal contention and group solidar¬ 
ity may both be related to still other factors Peterson’s findings 
suggest that the likelihood of factional conflict within a community 
group may be enhanced when group members have attachments to 
outside organizations * One might also expect that these outside 
attachments would have something to do with the existence and 
strength of friendship ties among the members of a community 
group 

The present study attempts to examine some of these relationships 
among the internal characteristics of community organizations The 
information (or this investigation comes from a comparative case 
study of seven neighborhood-based groups, both public and pri¬ 
vate, m a single large city—Raltimore Since it was not feasible to 
select a random sample of all neighborhood interest groups in the 
city, tlu- seven sample organizations were chosen so that there 
would be considerable variation among them in social and racial 
composition and so that there would be nearly equal representation 
of government-sponsored and privately initiated groups Two of 
the organizations were model cities councils, two were area coun¬ 
cils of the local Community Action Agency, and three were non¬ 
governmental neighborhood groups organized in response to prob- 
1c ms of public education, expressway construction, or neighborhood 
deterioration The meetings of each organization were observed 
for approximately six months m 1969 and 1970 Dunng that time, 
leading organization members and full-time staff assistants were 
interviewed informally At the end of the six-month observation 
period, a sample survey of organization members was conducted 

Social Bases ok Community Organization 

Wide variations existed among the sample organizations in the 
extent to which group members had outside organizational attach¬ 
ments In one private, racially mixed group, 80 percent of the 
members interviewed said that they belonged to at least three or¬ 
ganizations m addition to the community group under study At 
the other extreme, only 36 percent of the members of a predom¬ 
inantly black antipoverty council exhibited a similar lex el of orga¬ 
nizational activism 

Direct obseivation of the community groups and the subsequent 


n lhtd, 499-500 
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sample survey both appeared to confirm the proposition that the 
likelihood of internal conflict m a community association is en¬ 
hanced by the presence of members who have numerous outside 
organizational attachments In Table 1, the seven sample organiza¬ 
tions have been divided into two categories—those m which the 
members exhibited a high level of participation in outside associa¬ 
tions and those m which the level of outside participation was low 7 
The members in both categories of community organizations were 
asked a general question about the frequency of controversy in the 
organization to which they belonged—whether or not “the members 
of the organization spend too much time arguing with one another ” 
The findings show that where organizational activists were plentiful, 
group members were more likely to complain about “too much 
arguing” than where organizational activists were relatively scarce 


Table 1 

Level of Membership Participation in Outside Organizations 
and Perceived Frequency oe Arc.uments 


Level of Membership Percentage Saying 

Participation in Outside Members of Their Group 

Organizations Argue Too Much N 


High 78 50 

Low 42 40 

NA = 5 Total 90 


The survey results do not necessarily prove that the presence of 
many organizational activists in a community group triggers in¬ 
ternal controversy Perhaps they show only that people with ex¬ 
tensive organizational experience are relatively intolerant of con- 

7 The distinction between “high” and “low" levels of participation in out¬ 
side organizations was made by ranking the sample groups according to the 
percentage of their members who belonged to three or more outside organiza¬ 
tions and then dividing the seven sample groups at the median percentage 
The median group itself was then placed in the category which contained the 
smaller number of survey respondents, in order to assure a roughly equal dis- 
tnbution of respondents between the two categories As it turned out, the 
“high" category contains those groups where more than 50 percent of the 
members belonged to three or more outside associations The ‘low” category 
contains those groups where less than 50 percent of the members were simi¬ 
larly active 
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flict 8 For them, even a short-lived dispute may seem to be “too 
much arguing ” Some additional evidence, however, casts doubt 
upon such an interpretation of the survey findings Before the sur¬ 
vey of group members was completed, observers constructed an im¬ 
pressionistic ranking of the seven sample organizations, from the 
group appearing to engage in controversy most frequently to the 
group that seemed to have the least frequent controversies After 
the completion of the survey, the responses of group members were 
used to construct a similar ranking The group whose members 
were most likely to complain about the frequency of arguments was 
at one end of this ranking and the one whose members were least 
likely to make such complaints was at the other end The two rank- 

8 An analysis of the survey results showed that organizational activists, as 
individuals, were m fact more likely to complain about "too much arguing” 
than were group members who were not organizational activists But the 
organizational activism of individuals was less effective as a predictor of com¬ 
plaints about arguing than was membership in a group where organizational 
activists were numerous The implication here is that it is not umplv being 
an organizational activist, blit being in the company of organizational activists, 
that accounts for people’s complaints about conflict in the groups to which 
they belonged Unfortunately, the limited number of cases makes it difficult to 
employ the customary tests for “contextual" or '‘compositional” effects that 
would allow us to determine how much of the complaining can be attributed 
to the organizational activism of individuals and how much to being in the 
company of organizational activists See James A Davis, Joe L Spaeth, and 
Carolyn Huson, “A Technique for Analyzing the Effects of Group Composi¬ 
tion,” American Sociological Review, 26 (February 1961), 215-225 But the 
evidence that we have indicates that almost all of the variation in the fre¬ 
quency of complaints about arguing can he attributed to differences in the 
composition of the sample groups rather than to differences in the individual 
characteristics of their members In groups where the level of orgamzational 
activism was high, for example, people who were not organizational activists 
were just as likely to complain about “too much arguing” as were organiza¬ 
tional activists (73 percent of organizational activists and 78 percent of non- 
organi7ational activists complained) likewise, in groups where the level of 
organizational activism was low, there was almost no difference between or¬ 
ganizational activists and nonactivists in the frequency of complaints about 
arguing (44 percent of the activists and 39 percent of the nonactivists com¬ 
plained ) 

In other words, whether or not a person is an organizational activist himself 
does not seem to make much difference in the probability that he will com¬ 
plain about “too much arguing” in his group It is being in the presence of 
numerous organizational activists that seems to account for the complaining 
It is therefore appropriate to regard organizational activism as a group char¬ 
acteristic as well as an individual characteristic 
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mgs were identical In short, group members’ perceptions of the 
frequency of controversy seem to reflect the actual frequency of 
controversy Controversy, in turn, seems to reflect the presence of 
group members who have many ties to outside organizations 

For several reasons community groups tend to be quarrelsome 
when they include large numbers of organizational activists It 
appears, for example, that outside organizational attachments pro¬ 
vide an important basis for factional splits within community as¬ 
sociations—just as Peterson’s study of the poverty program suggests 
Factionalism of this kind was easily visible m one of the model 
cities councils included in the present study, where emissaries from 
one outside oiganization—an all-black group claiming to represent 
the lower-income residents of the neighborhood—regularly squared 
oft against a contmgi nt from another outside group—a racially 
mixed organization composed of working-class and middle-class 
residents 

The piesence of organizational activists m a community group 
also seems to produce conflict simply because organizational acti¬ 
vists are difficult to govern They are people who have had ex¬ 
tensive experience in the management and operation of citizen 
groups Having been leaders themselves, they do not give way 
easily to the* authonty of another leader Quarrels between leaders 
and this type of follower are likely to be frequent. The survey find¬ 
ings confirm the notion that where organizational activists arc 
numerous group members are somewhat more inclined to be skep¬ 
tical of their leaders’ abilities than in groups where organizational 
activists are scarce Where activists were plentiful, 59 percent of 
(he group members interviewed said that they “wished [their] 
leaders could do a better job ” Where the level of membership 
participation in outside groups was low, only 39 percent of the 
respondents were similarly disappointed with their leaders’ per¬ 
formances 

Skepticism about leadership competence seems to reflect a more 
basic kick of confidence in the community organization itself Or¬ 
ganization members, tor example, were asked to agree or disagree 
with the following statement about the community group to which 
they belonged "If the organization sets out to do something, it will 
usually succeed ” Among people in groups with few organizational 
activists, 84 percent said that they were confident about their group’s 
ability to accomplish whatever it set out to do Where organiza¬ 
tional activists were plentiful, on the other hand, only 48 percent 
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of the people interviewed were similarly sanguine about their 
organization s effectiveness Again, the survey results do not neces¬ 
sarily prove that the presence of many organizational activists re¬ 
duces the group’s effectiveness They may only show that people 
with extensive 01 ganizational experience have high standards for 
evaluating organizational effectiveness or that community groups 
which include large numbers of organizational activists also tend 
to have ambitious objectives which are not easily realized What¬ 
ever the explanation, it is clear at least that the presence of numer¬ 
ous organizational activists in a community group set ms to be as¬ 
sociated with membership disaffection There is a relatively high 
probability that citizens who belong to such organizations will 
perceive their group as excessively quarrelsome, incapable of achiev¬ 
ing its objectives, and burdened with mediocre leaders 

These findings seem to substantiate one of the notions mentioned 
earlier The solidarity of a community organization is likely to be 
diminished by those conditions which are supposedly conducive 
to the group’s articulation of community demands—namely, the 
presence of members who have outside organizational attachments 
and the intraorganizational conflict that results from their presence 
In fact, however, these conditions are not so clearly incompatible 
with group solidarity as they might appear to be Members of the 
sample organizations were asked, for tsample, whether they had 
many good friends among the other members of their group or 
whether they were "not very close to the other members of the 
group ” The survey results indicated that the presence of organiza¬ 
tional activists in a community group does not diminish the feeling 
of friendship or “closeness” among group members 

More important than this, perhaps, is the relationship that exists 
between friendship in a community group and the occurrence of 
mtraoiganizational conflict In order to examine that relationship, 
we have again divided the sample organizations into two categories 
—those where the level of friendship was high and those where it 
was low" The findings reported in Table 2 suggest that friendship 
m a community organization may aggravate the quarrelsome ten¬ 
dencies that are introduced by the presence of organizational ac- 


9 The procedure used to divide the sample organizations into “high friend¬ 
ship” and "low fnendship” groups was the same as the one used previously to 
distinguish groups where the level of organizational activism was high from 
groups where it was low See fn 7 
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Table 2 

Friendship, Organizational Activism, and Their Effects on 
Perceived Frequency of Arguments 

(Percentage who say that members of their group argue too much ) 


Level of Friendship Level of Membership Participation 

in Organization m Outside Organizations 

Low High 


High 13% (15)* 95% (22) 

Low 58% ( 26) 64 % (28) 

NA = 4 

* Number of cases on which percentage is based Total cases equal 91 

tivists In “low friendship” groups, tile presence of organizational 
activists does not seem to make much difference for the perceived 
frequency of internal conflict, as a comparison of the figures in the 
bottom row of the table indicates But among the “high friendship” 
organizations, variation in the level of organizational activism is 
accompanied by sharp variation in the proportion of group members 
who perceive their organizations to he excessively quarrelsome—a 
variation from 13 percent to 95 percent The implication here is 
that strong and numerous ties of friendship among the members of 
an organization tend to trigger the conflict-producing potential in¬ 
herent in high levels of organizational activism 

Friendship may also accentuate the mutual suspicion that accom¬ 
panies conflict In groups where a relatively high proportion of the 
members claim to have many close friends within the organization, 
participants also have a slight tendency to suspect their colleagues 
of joining the group “for selfish reasons and not to help the com¬ 
munity ” Personal friendship among the people in a group appears 
to make the members suspicious of one another’s personal motives 
But the relationship between fnendship and suspicion is a weak 
one It becomes more clear-cut when the effects of organizational 
activism are taken into account, as the findings reported m Table 3 
indicate. In groups whose members have many outside organiza¬ 
tional attachments, there appears to be a strong association between 
fnendship and mutual suspicion Where organizational activists 
are scarce, on the other hand, this association is reversed, and the 
members of “high friendship” groups are less likely to be suspicious 
of their colleagues than are the members of “low friendship” groups. 
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Table 3 

Friendship, Organizational Activism, and Their Effects 
on Mutual Suspicion Among Group Members 
(Percentage who say that fellow members are in the 
organization for selfish reasons ) 


Level of Fnendiship 

Level of Membership Participation 

in Organization 

in 

Outside Organizations 


Low 

High 

High 

19%( 16)* 

82% (22)* 

Low 

52% (23)* 

40%(30)* 

T 

II 

< 

z 

1 




“ Number of cases on which percentage is based Total cases equal 91 


In general, the survey findings suggest that where the conditions 
for internal conflict exist, as they do in groups with many organiza¬ 
tional activists among their members, friendship seems to intensify 
the disagreements that arise Complaints about “too much arguing” 
become more frequent when high levels of organizational activism 
are accompanied by high levels of friendship, and the conflicts that 
occur appear to be rancorous ones, marked by mutual suspicion 

The paradoxical connection between friendship and conflict has 
ancient historical precedents Thucydides, for example, makes much 
of the close personal attachments that the residents of classical 
Greek city-states felt for their fellow citizens and communities But 
his chronicle also reveals a shockingly high incidence of treason, 
treachery, and violence among the members of those same com¬ 
munities In Greek communities, fratricide seemed to go hand in 
hand with fraternalism Likewise, “personal closeness” m a com¬ 
munity group may be associated with personal conflict 10 One 
incident in particular may help to illustrate the role that friendship 
plays in exaggerating intraorganizational controversy 

At the meeting of a neighborhood model cities council—one of 
the “high friendship” groups in the sample—an irate member com¬ 
plained at length about the ineffectiveness of a neighborhood sani¬ 
tation program run by the local model cities agency The chairman 

10 It has also been suggested that “personal closeness” in a community may 
lead to social fragmentation and an inability to engage in collective action 
Mark Granovetter, ‘The Strength of Weak Ties,” American Journal of Soci¬ 
ology, 78 (May 1973), 1,360-1,380 
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of the council’s sanitation committee offered an equally lengthy 
rebuttal Both of the antagonists m this debate had many close 
friends in the organization Several of these friends now entered 
the argument on either side, so that the conflict expanded by de¬ 
grees as friends and friends of friends came to the defense of their 
companions Since most of the new participants m the debate ap¬ 
pear to have been drawn into it by friendship rather than by any 
interest m the substance of the argument, their comments often had 
little to do with the issue under discussion Instead, they talked 
about the integrity, devotion to duty, and useful abilities of their 
friends, or they raised doubts about the integrity, devotion, and 
abilities of their friends’ antagonists As a result, the debate was 
frequently diverted from the sanitation issue by exchanges of per¬ 
sonal abuse Perhaps even more distracting was the tendency of 
some debaters who apparently knew or caied little about the sani¬ 
tation issue to talk about other organizational activities or about 
past episode s in the group's history—all for the purpose of illustrat¬ 
ing the virtue of their friends or their opponents’ lack of virtue 
Finally, the generalized character of the debate seemed also to 
embolden some of the more reticent members of the council— 
those who had few friends in the organization—and they entered 
the fray with their own complaints and grievances, many of which 
had little to do with the sanitation issue In short, the strong 
friendships that exist within the council may not be responsible for 
starting conflict, but they do seem to contribute to the oxpansive- 
ness of conflict once it breaks out 

Although the data do not permit any definite conclusions, it ap¬ 
pears that friendship may contribute to conflict in two ways First, 
in groups where organizational activists are numerous, friendships 
may form along organizational lines Those who have worked to¬ 
gether in the same outside organization will be friends, and those 
who have never worked together will not be fnends In other 
words, the combination of friendship and organizational activism in 
a group may signify that two or more separate friendship networks 
have formed within the organization, and that these networks cor¬ 
respond to the group’s internal factional divisions When contro¬ 
versy occurs in such an organization, members may be drawn into 
it, not only by their attachments to the interests of their faction, 
but by their attachments to their fnends This double inducement 
to engage in intraorgamzational combat may serve to broaden par¬ 
ticipation in the conflict and to increase the stridency of the par- 
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ticipants A situation of this land seems to have existed in the 
model cities council discussed above 

But the circumstances were different in two other community 
organizations—an antipoverty council and a private group formed 
m response to some of the city’s plans for expressway construction 
In these groups, levels of friendship and organizational activism 
were both high, and the combination of these factors seems to have 
resulted in the same expansive conflict that beset the model cities 
council But in these organizations, conflict did not occur between 
rival factions Instead, random disagreements between fnends or 
ex-friends frequently developed into highly disruptive controversy 
In these cases, friendship seems to have helped to “personalize” con¬ 
flict Among friends, criticism of one’s opinions may be regarded 
as criticism of oneself, and the response to criticism may consist of 
personal abuse Even m the absence of organized factionalism, 
therefore, friendship may operate to intensify conflict 

Friendship and organizational activism have been pretty gen¬ 
erally regarded as important assets for community groups In the 
early stages of the government’s community organization effort, for 
example, it was anticipated that a lack of activism among the poor 
might pose a serious obstacle to their mobilization People who 
were not inclined to join voluntary associations would obviously not 
provide an ideal constituency for an emergent community organiza¬ 
tion 11 A constituency of organizational activists, on the other hand, 
might be expected to provide valuable resources for a newly formed 
citizen group—organizational experience, education, and relatively 
high social status 12 Likewise, there are good reasons to believe 
that fnendship ought to be a valuable resource for community 

11 Sar Levitan, The Great Society’s Poor Law (Baltimore The Johns Hop¬ 
kins University Press, 1969), 114, Mams and Rein, Dilemmas of Social Re¬ 
form, 185-186, Zahava D Blum and Peter H Rossi, “Social Class Research 
and Images of the Poor A Bibliographic Essay," in Mojmhan, ed , On Un¬ 
derstanding Poverty (New York Basic Books, 1968), 356-359 

12 Organizational activism was one of the few variables considered in the 
present study that was positively related both to the educational achievement 
and occupational status of the survey respondents Among respondents with 
high school educations or less, 47 percent were organizational activists Bv 
contrast, 61 percent of the group members who had attended or graduated 
from college were activists Likewise, people with managerial or professional 
occupations were more likely to be activists than those with blue-collar or 
clencal jobs Among the professionals and managers, 65 percent were acti¬ 
vists, among the blue-collar and clencal workers, only 43 percent were 
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organizations Indeed, one of the presumed political disabilities 
of the poor is their isolation from one another Strong friendship 
ties among the members of a neighborhood group should increase 
the group’s unity and staying power 
To the contrary, the survey findings suggest that high levels of 
organizational activism and friendship are organizational assets of 
questionable value It is true that community groups which lack 
both of these assets suffer from moderately high levels of perceived 
internal conflict and mutual suspicion, as an examination of Tables 
2 and 3 will indicate But, if there is one thing worse than having 
neither of these assets, it is having both of them The outside or¬ 
ganizational attachments of group members appear to create the 
conditions for internal conflict, and friendship seems to increase the 
unmanageability and “personalism” of conflict 


Organizational Conflict and Political Demands 

Controversy might be well worth the discomfort that it creates 
if it could be shown, as some research has suggested, that internal 
controversy m a community group facilitates the group’s articulation 
of community demands In principle, of course, it is difficult to 
assess the number and importance of the demands that a citizen 
organization generates In practice, however, it was not difficult 
to distinguish between groups that were more and less demanding 
Two of the neighborhood groups included in the present study 


Most of the other vanables considered in the study—friendship, complaints 
about arguing, uncertainty about the organization’s agenda—were not related 
to occupation and education Suspicion about one’s organizational colleagues, 
however, was related to occupational status Those with managerial or pro¬ 
fessional jobs were more likely to express suspicion (55 percent) than those 
with blue-collar or clerical jobs (41 percent) People with high occupational 
and educational status also showed some tendency to belong to private rather 
than publicly sponsored community organizations, although the tendency was 
not a strong one Among people with relatively high educational attainment, 
49 percent belonged to private organizations, among those with lower levels 
of education, only 40 percent Those with managerial and professional jobs 
were also somewhat more likely to belong to private organizations (45 per¬ 
cent ) than those with blue-collar or clerical jobs (36 percent) On the whole, 
SES vanables did not seem to be powerful determinants of organizational be¬ 
havior, possibly because a process of self-selection has assured that organiza¬ 
tion members will all tend to share relatively high social status 
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were clearly much more demanding than any of the others An 
inventory of one group’s demands over the course of 18 months 
produced a list of over 100 separate requests The other of these 
two “demanding” organizations was less systematic about record¬ 
ing its demands, but a rough survey turned up approximately 40 
different occasions during the same period when the group had 
made requests of local government officials None of the other 
sample organizations produced more than a few identifiable politi¬ 
cal demands In the number of demands generated, at least, there 
was an unambiguous difference between the two demanding or¬ 
ganizations and the other, relatively undemanding groups 

The difference extended also to the types of demands that the 
organizations made. Among the requests of the highly demanding 
groups, several were both expensive and extensive—expensive be¬ 
cause it would cost more than a million dollars to meet them, ex¬ 
tensive because the direct beneficiaries of these demands would 
number m the thousands With one possible exception, no similarly 
substantial demands were among the handful of requests made by 
the relatively undemanding citizen organizations, and these requests 
were distinctive, not only for their relative modesty, but because 
they were frequently organizational rather than community de¬ 
mands They were requests for benefits whose distribution would 
be restricted to the neighborhood organization and its members 
One antipoverty council, for example, petitioned the local com¬ 
munity action agency for an increase in the travel reimbursement 
paid to council members for attending the organization’s meetings 
On another occasion, it asked that the agency provide a better 
meeting place for the council Many, though not all, of the re¬ 
quests made by the relatively undemanding community groups 
were similar to these—demands for more staff assistance, more 
operating funds, or a change in the distribution of organizational 
authority The two highly demanding groups did not neglect such 
internal needs in the requests that they made of city government, 
but most of their demands were advanced on behalf of their con¬ 
stituents, not themselves They had to do with zoning, sanitation, 
public education, highway construction and street repairs, recrea¬ 
tion, and pollution—rarely with matters of organizational house¬ 
keeping and internal management 
Other characteristics distinguish these two demanding groups 
from the remaining organizations studied and from each other One 
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of the demanding groups had a higher proportion of organizational 
activists among its members than did any of the other groups But 
friendships among the people in this organization were not numer¬ 
ous, it was one of the “low friendship” groups Among the members 
of the other demanding group, however, were many close friend¬ 
ships In fact, the people in this group were more likely to say 
that they had close friends among their colleagues than were the 
members of any other sample organization, but they were less likely 
to report that they were organizational activists than were the 
members of all but one of the other organizations studied In 
short, political demands were most plentiful where there was great 
organizational activism but little friendship, or where there was 
considerable friendship but little organizational activism Groups 
that scored high on both characteristics produced very few political 
demands 

As one might expect, the level of perceived conflict in the two 
demanding gioups was relatively low because neither of the or¬ 
ganizations exhibited the combination of friendship and organiza¬ 
tional activism which is associated with mtraorgamzational con¬ 
tention When the seven sample organizations were ranked accord¬ 
ing to the proportion of their members who complained about “too 
much arguing,” the two demanding groups occupied fifth and sixth 
places Among the sample organizations, at least, the production 
of demands seems to be associated with only very modest levels of 
intraorganizationa! conflict or no conflict at all 

It is not difficult to imagine how intraorgani/ational conflict might 
prevent a community group from generating demands The politi¬ 
cal demands that a group produces are external manifestations of its 
internal agenda—the projects, proposals, and policy innovations 
which have piesumably been under discussion within the group 
When a community organization fails to produce political demands, 
its silence may signify that its internal agenda is ill-defined or non¬ 
existent Intraorganizational conflict may interfere with the pro¬ 
duction of organizational agendas, and it may therefore interfere 
with the production of political demands as well 

Members of all seven sample groups were asked a question about 
their organization’s ability to define its agenda—whether it was 
hard put to decide just what it was supposed to be doing Among 
members of the undemanding organizations, 72 percent of the 
people interviewed complained about this sort of organizational 
indecision In the two demanding organizations, only 37 percent 
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of the respondents made similar complaints The perception of 
organizational indecisiveness in the development of an agenda is 
associated not only with the failure to generate political demands 
but with the frequency of complaints about mtraorganizational con¬ 
flict In Table 4, the seven sample organizations have been divided 
again into two categories—those where many of the members com¬ 
plained about the frequency of arguments in their group and those 
where few members made this complaint 11 The findings show that 
where the level of perceived conflict is high, group members are 
much more likely to complain about their organization’s inability 
to define its tasks than they are where the level of perceived con¬ 
flict is low 


Table 4 

Perceived Frequency of Arguments and Indecision About Group Acenda 

Percentage Saying 
Group Is 

Perceived Frequency Unable to Define 

of Arguments Its Tasks N 


High 76 50 

Low 39 41 

NA — 4 Total cases = 91 


Groups that suffer from high levels of internal conflict may be 
handicapped not only in making decisions but in deciding what to 
make decisions about The deliberations of confhct-torn organiza¬ 
tions often exhibited a tendency to wander from one subject to 
another, as in the ‘ sanitation debate” desenbed earlier Members 
seemed to disagree not only about the positions they took on the 
subject that was ostensibly under discussion but about what the 
subject was Since they are unable to produce clearly defined 
agendas, these conflict-ridden organizations may also be unable to 
produce political demands The hypothesis, then, is that internal 
conflict results in ill-defined agendas and that groups with ill- 
defined agendas produce few demands 

The proposed explanation is simple and plausible, but it is not 
consistent with all of the evidence, some of which suggests not 

13 See fn 7 for an explanation of the procedure by which the “high” and 
“low" categones were established 
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that conflict produces ill-defined agendas, but that an ill-defined 
agenda can be a source of conflict For example, one of the orga¬ 
nizations studied was a predominantly black neighborhood associa¬ 
tion formed in response to some of the city’s plans for expressway 
construction The organization began its career with a rather 
specific objective—to secure higher levels of compensation for the 
owners of homes m the path of the proposed highway When, after 
a series of protest demonstrations and negotiating efforts, the or¬ 
ganization achieved its aim, it also eliminated its principal reason 
for existence The organization’s strongest supporters—the property 
owners whose homes were threatened—surrendered their houses 
to the expressway builders at the increased compensation levels 
their group had won and moved to other neighborhoods The re¬ 
maining members found themselves suddenly deprived of both 
their cause and their following It was shortly after the group suf¬ 
fered this depletion of its agenda that it also began to experience a 
senes of internal feuds, one of which finally resulted in the dis¬ 
missal of the group’s full-time staff director In this case, at least, 
an empty agenda was followed by the eruption of intraorganlza- 
tional conflict 

A similar example is provided by a neighborhood model cities 
council that suffered from persistent internal conflict Its members 
were more likely than the members of any other group to complain 
that their colleagues spent too much time arguing, and on one oc¬ 
casion, in fact, the arguing became so intense that the police had 
to be summoned to restore order Yet there was one evening when 
controversy was almost absent from the council meeting This un¬ 
usually peaceful session was also the occasion on which the Balti¬ 
more Model Cities Agency asked the council to make a series of 
specific policy decisions about the hiring of new personnel for its 
neighborhood staff It was one of very few occasions in the coun¬ 
cil’s career when it had specific decisions to make, and the unique¬ 
ness of the occasion seems to have been noticed by the council 
members themselves At the end of the meeting, two of them 
approached an observer who was gathering information for the 
present study to announce that their organization had turned over 
a new leaf and would soon be ready to produce solid achievements 
Unfortunately, no list of decisions to be made was furnished at the 
following meeting, and the council returned to its habitual feuding 
This episode, like the example of the anti-expressway group, sug- 
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gests that it is not internal dissension that prevents a group from 
developing a clearly defined agenda but the absence of a clearly 
defined agenda that contributes to dissension 

Nothing in the available evidence reveals exactly how an ill- 
defined agenda contributes to dissension, but our observation of the 
community groups did suggest a few possibilities First, when an 
organization is not preoccupied with important business, its mem¬ 
bers have an opportunity to complain openly about all those griev¬ 
ances, real or imagined, that they have been nurturing m private 
against the organization or any of its members When the orga¬ 
nization is busy with clearly defined tasks, on the other hand, mem¬ 
bers seem more likely to keep these gnevances to themselves, and 
the likelihood of “personalized” conflict is diminished 

The lack of a full agenda may also contribute to dissension in a 
group by causing the members to pay an inordinate amount of 
attention to matters of organizational housekeeping and internal 
management We have already noted the tendency for relatively 
undemanding groups to exhibit a concern with these matters m the 
occasional requests that they make of government officials The 
same kinds of concerns were evident in their internal deliberations 
Some groups held long discussions about the upkeep and use of the 
building that served as the organization’s meeting place In one 
group, even the payment of gas and electric bills became the subject 
for extended membership discussion More important, in the ab¬ 
sence of a full agenda of substantive projects and proposals, these 
groups tended to engage in drawn-out deliberations about orga¬ 
nizational procedures—about who has the right to speak for the or¬ 
ganization and who has the authority to do what In other words, 
when there are no specific decisions to make, citizen groups pay 
considerable attention to procedures for making decisions 14 Be¬ 
cause preoccupation with procedure seems to call attention to the 
distribution of authority and status within the organization, group 
members develop a special sensitivity to their standing among their 
colleagues In much the same way that friendship seems to inten¬ 
sify controversy, the concern with personal status and authority 
appears to increase the unmanageabihty of conflict People who 

14 Kramer, Participation of the Poor, 213, notes a similar tendency among 
the target area organizations of the War on Poverty in the San Francisco Bay 
Area 
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might not otherwise participate m a dispute may become combat¬ 
ants in order to enhance their status in the pecking order of the 
organization or to diminish the standing of others Since personal 
prestige rather than any particular issue is at stake, disagreements 
are likely to be accompanied by exchanges of personal abuse. 

In short a flimsy or ill-defined agenda may be a potent source of 
mtraorgamzational conflict as well as a result of conflict Unfortu¬ 
nately, because of the small number of cases under study, it is not 
possible to test this hypothesis fully We cannot determine whether 
an ill-defined organizational agenda contributes to internal conflict 
in a manner independent of other factors we have considered— 
friendship and organizational activism The available data permit 
us to make only the following conclusions uncertainty about an 
organization’s agenda, as well as the combination of friendship and 
organizational activism, is related to the frequency of complaints 
about internal conflict in the sample organizations, and that the 
frequency of these complaints is also associated with the failure to 
produce political demands 

One more item which might be added to this list of intcrcorrelated 
organizational characteristics is government sponsorship The four 
government-sponsored groups in the sample were relatively unde¬ 
manding ones, and all but one of these also exhibited relatively 
high Itvels of internal conflict 


The Impact of Government Sponsorship 

The tendency for government-initiated groups to be “undemand¬ 
ing” appears to confirm some of the early predictions concerning 
the government’s efforts at community organization Citizen groups 
that are dependent upon the government for their existence cannot 
aflord to make demands of the government if they hope to survive 
While this line of explanation can hardly be ruled out on the basis 
of the data collected in the present study, there is little evidence to 
support the notion that Baltimore’s government-sponsored citizen 
groups would endanger their survival by making political demands 
In a recent survey of the community action program, for example, 
Baltimore was ranked among the highest cities on an index of 
“community organization orientation ” Local officials were rela¬ 
tively favorable to the idea that the principal activity of the anti¬ 
poverty program should be “the organization of the poor in order 
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to increase their political power ” 15 This apparent receptivity to 
citizen organizations and their demands was also evident m another 
study of the city’s poverty program which suggested that it had 
been the strategy of city officials not to discourage citizen demands 
but to embrace them—if only for the purpose of warding off more 
strident demands 10 Finally, the behavior of citizens who belong 
to government-sponsored community organizations gives little indi¬ 
cation of restraint in the expression of desires Members of gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored groups were more likely than members of pri¬ 
vately initiated groups to report that they had made suggestions or 
presented ideas to their fellow members They were no more likely 
than the members of the privately initiated groups to report that 
they had ever felt constrained to keep some suggestions to them¬ 
selves We cannot dismiss the possibility that government spon¬ 
sorship deters community groups from making demands of the 
government, but the deterrent, if it exists, is not an obvious one 

There are other, more obvious explanations for the way m which 
government sponsorship of a community organization mav dimmish 
the group's ability to produce political demands The impact of 
government sponsorship, for example, ought not to be assessed 
without at least considering the content of those federal programs 
which have introduced public agencies into the business of com¬ 
munity organization The nature of these programs, and not the 
mere fact of government sponsorship, may be responsible for some 
of the differences which were observed between public and private 
community organizations All the private groups we have examined 
came into being m response to some rather specific and immediate 
problems tor which the residents of a community wanted solutions 
—an unwanted expressway, for example, or a dilapidated public 
school The government-sponsored groups, on the other hand, were 
created as part of an effort to achieve general, long-range, and often 
rather ill-defined objectixes—the eradication or amelioration of 
poverty, the rehabilitation of deteriorated neighborhoods The 
federal legislation which converted these goals into national policv 
neglected, for the most part, to specify the means by which these 

11 James J Vanecko, "Community Mobilization and Institutional Change 
The Influence of the Community Action Program in Large Cities,” Social 
Science Quarterly, 50 (December 1969), 609-630, and personal communica¬ 
tion with the author 

16 Peter Bachrach and Morton Baratz, Power and Poverty Theory and 
Practice (New York Oxford University Press, 1970), 71, 77-78 
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objectives were to be achieved This task was left to the imagina¬ 
tions of local officials and citizens In short, the Demonstration 
Cities Act, which established the model cities program, and the 
Economic Opportunity Act, which initiated the War on Poverty, 
were relatively vacuous pieces of legislation 17 It should not be 
surprising that citizen groups operating under these programs ex¬ 
perience difficulty in arriving at agendas of specific projects and 
proposals As the present study has attempted to show, organiza¬ 
tions with ill-defined agendas usually fail to produce many political 
demands And there is reason to expect that organizations with 
ill-defined agendas will suffer, as a result, from serious internal 
conflict—as did three of the four government-sponsored sample 
organizations One possibility, then, is that government sponsor¬ 
ship has affected citizen groups by providing them with under¬ 
developed agendas with the consequences that these groups pro¬ 
duce few political demands and suffer from relatively high levels 
of intraorganizational conflict 

Another possibility is that government sponsorship has nothing 
at all to do with the failure of community groups to develop agendas 
of projects and proposals or with their ability to produce political 
demands and avoid internal conflict Privately initiated groups 
may be just as likely to suffer from these infirmities But when the 
members of a private organization fall to quarreling, and the group 
fails to generate enough items of business to keep itself fully oc¬ 
cupied, it may simply go out of business It would therefore es¬ 
cape the notice of studies like the present one A government- 
sponsored failure, on the other hand, may survive indefinitely by 
virtue of its government support The difference which we have 
observed between governmental and nongovernmental community 
groups may not be a difference in the ability to produce demands 
but a difference in the ability to survive without producing them 


Conclusion 

No one who bothered to think very much about the subject seems 
to have anticipated that the federal government’s venture into the 

17 For arguments along these lines, see Theodore Lowi, The End of Liberal¬ 
ism (New York W W Norton & Company, 1969), 235-238, Moymhan, 
Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding, 170, Marris and Rein, Dilemmas of 
Social Reform, 168-169. 
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field of community organization would be free from serious troubles 
On the contrary, they predicted numerous difficulties The poor 
people who were to be the principal targets of the government’s 
efforts at “maximum feasible participation" would not be easy to 
organize They seldom joined voluntary associations, and they 
lacked experience m the management of organizations They tend¬ 
ed to be isolated, not only from the larger society, but from one 
another, and this lack of social cohesion would surely be an ob¬ 
stacle to successful community organization Even if the attempt 
at organization was successful, its very success might prove trouble¬ 
some The poor, once organized, would almost certainly strike out 
at the established institutions of the society—among them, its politi¬ 
cal institutions Government would then find itself in the absurd 
position of abetting an assault against itself It was not a situation 
that government officials and political leaders would be likely to 
tolerate for a long time 

The federal government’s general withdrawal from its commit¬ 
ment to community action suggests at the very least that its expe¬ 
rience with citizen participation was unsatisfactory It also lends 
weight to early predictions that the political mobilization of the poor 
under government auspices would not only be difficult but politically 
illogical The present case study of seven community organizations 
in a single city cannot pretend to disprove those predictions But 
it does indicate that tin re may be explanations for the poor showing 
of government-sponsored community organization efforts other than 
the supposed illogic of government sponsorship And the studv 
suggests that the apparent political disabilities of the poor—their 
tendency toward political nonparticipation and social isolation—are 
not necessarily so serious as thev seem to be 

It is true that the absence of organizational activism and of social 
ties among citizens mav hinder attempts to form community groups 
among the poor But where both organizational activism and ties 
of friendship are present, the resulting organizational disabilities 
may be crippling One of the principal disabilities which seem to 
result from the combination of friendship and organizational ac¬ 
tivism is a propensity for intense organizational conflict Conflict, 
in turn, may help to produce a further organizational difficulty— 
the inability to develop a clearly defined organization agenda of 
projects and proposals And this infirmity may prevent a commun¬ 
ity group from articulating community political demands Y\ hen an 
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organization that suffers from all these troubles also happens to be 
sponsored bv the government, its disabilities do not necessarily 
bring a merciful death Instead, because of its government support, 
it can survive as an embarrassment to the government’s community 
organization efforts 

Some of the case-study evidence collected indicates not only that 
mtraorgamzational conflict may result in an ill-defined agenda but 
that a poorly defined agenda may aggravate the tendency toward 
conflict in a community group It is quite possible that the un¬ 
focused character of government programs for community organiza¬ 
tion may make it difficult for a government-sponsored group to ar¬ 
rive at an agenda of projects and proposals This finding does not 
mean that government sponsorship prevents community groups 
from producing agendas and political demands It means that the 
government’s programs for community organization were poorly de¬ 
signed—if in fact they were ever intended to stimulate demands 
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It is normally conceded that the study of politics today aspires 
to value neutrality Arnold Brecht has outlined a scenario for po¬ 
litical scientists, taken largely from Max Weber, which excludes 
values from research and which has been widely accepted as the 
proper statement on research philosophy ' Fundamental to this 
value-neutral view of political inquiry is the thought that politics 
can be conceptualized without an endorsement as neutral between 
claims for the good or just polity But there are dissents both to 
the aspiration and the thought A revival of naturalism m moral 
philosophy today has challenged the separation between ought and 
is which makes possible the value-neutral thesis, 2 and a strong tra- 

• My thanks to the Social Science Research Council for the Research Train¬ 
ing Fellowship which allowed me to spend a year in London (1968-69) dur¬ 
ing which the background work for this manusenpt and several others in the 
same area was begun, including Normative Political Theory (Englewood 
t lilts, N J Prentice-Hall, 1974) 

1 Political Theory (Pnnceton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1959), 3- 
162 It is hardly a secret that Brecht’s book has been widely used and cited 
approvingly But one does not have to seek out Brecht to discover the aspira¬ 
tion toward value neutrality Almost every political scientist accepts both the 
distinction between explanation and evaluation which Weber introduced into 
the social sciences and the claims for neutrality which depend on tins separa¬ 
tion 

2 Probably the most important article in recent years challenging neutrality 
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dition in political theory has always maintained that any adequate 
conceptualization of politics requires some reference to the good or 
just polity 1 

My purpose in this article is to examine the concept of politics 
contained in these two opposed traditions in political thought One, 
the value-neutral thesis, is at the heart of empirical political inquiry 
The assumption that politics can be conceptualized independent of 
our evaluations provides for the current focus on describing and 
explaining while not judging politics It can be conceded outright 
that, whether valid or not, the thesis of value neutrality has m¬ 


m political inquiry is Charles Taylor’s "Neutrality in Political Science,” in 
Peter Laslett and W G Rune unan, eds, Politics, Philosophy and Society 
(Oxford Basil Blackwell, 1967), 25-28 Taylor distinguishes the grammar 
of good from the grammar of mere likes, wants, or grunts of approval Good 
demands reasons, while likes and so on do not, and reasons are drawn from 
explanatory frameworks Further, any explanation restricts the range of 
possible evaluations one can make given the acceptance of the explanation 
Mediating the inference from explanation to evaluation is a schedule of wants, 
needs, and purposes which every explanation contains Thus evaluations are 
supported by particular explanatory frameworks and any explanation secretes 
particular evaluations Besides Taylor’s thesis, however, a new form of 
naturalism can be found in contemporary analytic philosophy, where, it is 
argued, values are connected to facts in necessary ways See W D Hudson, 
ed , The ls-Ought Question (New York St Martin’s Press, 1969), especi¬ 
ally the articles by Philippa Foot, "Moral Beliefs,” 196-213, and John Starle, 
"How to Derive ‘Ought’ from ‘Is’,” 120-134 Searle’s article is a specific 
counter-case to the Humean separation between "ought” and “is” and thus 
comprises a direct attack on the philosophical foundations of social science 
neutrality 

* Anstotle, for example, defined the state as that "which aims at the highest 
good ’’ Politics (trans Emest Barker, Oxford Oxford University Press, 
1958), 1 Leo Strauss, who claims to follow in the classical tradition (and 
who will be discussed in the third section of this article), argues an overlap 
of facts and value both in social inquiry, Natural Right and History (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1953), and in the concept of politics, What Is 
Political Philosophy (Cl ncoe. III The Fret Press, 1959) A version of the 
thesis claiming a fusion between facts and values can be found in philosophy 
of law Lon Fuller, for example, argues that law cannot be adequately de¬ 
fined without reference to morality See the debate between Fuller and 
Emest Nagel Fuller's "Human Purpose and Natural Law,” 68-76, Nagel's 
"On the Fusion of Fact and Value, A Reply to Professor Fuller," 77-82, 
Fuller’s “A Rejoinder to Professor Nagel,” 83-104, all in Natural Law Forum, 
3 (1958), and Nagel’s “Fact, Value, and Human Purpose,” Natural Law 
Forum, 4 ( 1959), 26-43 See also Fuller’s The Morality of Law (New Haven, 
Conn Yale University Press, 1969), especially 3-32 
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formed a corpus of empirical work impressive in its scope and rigor 
There is no reason to think that a reconsideration of what the term 
politics means will cause this work to tumble like a house of cards 
But it can be demonstrated that the conceptualization of politics 
assumed in the empirical tradition is deficient, and one conse¬ 
quence of this deficiency is a violation of its own stated rules of 
neutrality The other tradition in political thought, that main¬ 
taining a necessary fusion between description and evaluation in 
any adequate definition of politics, is demonstrably deficient as well, 
the deficiencies preventing a complete account of that experience 
wc are warranted in calling political A recognition of the defi¬ 
ciencies in both traditions, however, suggests the adequacy criteria 
for a satisfactory conceptualization of politics, an assertion which 
will be demonstrated in the course of this discussion 


II 

That the empirical work done in the tradition of Weber is im¬ 
pressive may be demonstrated with a perusal simply of Weber’s 
contributions But that the assumptions of its neutrality are defi¬ 
cient can also be discovered in Weber In Weber’s work can be 
found one of the first attempts to define in strict empirical terms 
what is meant by the word “politics ” The attempts are worth 
quoting at some length 

A "ruling organization” will be called “political” insofar as its existence 
and order is continuously safeguarded within a given territorial area by the 
threat and application of physical force on the part of the administrative 
staff A compulsory political organization with continuous operations (poh- 
ttscher Anstaltsbetneb) will be called a "state” insofar as its administrative 
staff successfully upholds the claim to the monopoly of the legitimate use of 
physical force in the enforcement of its order 1 (Italics in tile original ] 

It is not possible to define a political organization, including the state, in 
terms of the end to which its action is devoted there is no conceivable 
end which some political association has not at some time pursued And 
there is none which all have recognized Thus it is possible to define the 
“political” character of an organization only m terms of the means peculiar 
to it, the use of force This means is indispensable to its character It 
is even, under certain circumstances, elevated into an end in itself * [Italics 
in the original ] 

4 Max Weber, Economy and Society, I (New York Bedminster Press, 
1968), 54 

6 Ibid , I, 55 
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The term “political community’’ shall apply to a community whose social 
action is aimed at subordinating to orderly domination by the participant a 
“territory’’ and the conduct of the persons within it, through readiness to re¬ 
sort to physical force, including normally force of arms 6 

Any analysis of these passages must be qualified with the thought 
that Weber, on several occasions, seems to see his “definition” as 
only a description of the modern state But he also, as m the sec¬ 
ond quote above, seems to claim some essential or necessary status 
for his definition The tradition which Weber initiated is less 
ambiguous about the necessary character of the definition Thus 
Gabnel Almond defines the political system as 

that system of interactions to lie found in all independent societies which 
performs the functions of integration and adaptation (both internally and vis- 
a-vis other societies) by means of the employment or threat of employment, 
of more or less legitimate physical compulsion 7 

There is an analogous tradition in legal theory It descends from 
John Austin and has been summarized by H L A Hart as the 
following 

On this simple account of the matter there must, wherever there is a legal 
system, be some persons or body of persons issuing general orders backed by 
threats which are generally obeyed, and it must be generally believed that 
these threats are likely to be implemented in the event of disobedience H 

Hart’s interpretation of the Austiman tradition in law requires an 
attitude on the part of common citizens (they must believe m the 
tenabihty of the threats), something which is not found m Weber 
or Almond, though, as I shall show m a moment, is a vital part of 
David Easton’s definition of politics But both the Austiman and 
Weberian tradition share these two propositions First, each has a 
statement on control or modification of behavior For Weber, this 
statement is couched in the language of “ruling," “compulsory,” 
“subordination,” and the like In Almond the language is “integra¬ 
tion and adaptation ” With Austin it is “orders” and “obedience ” 
In all three cases the first proposition is that the state, or the law, 
or the political system, directs, or attempts to direct, the behavior 
of its citizens or members This statement on direction has been 
phrased by various theorists as A getting B to do H, and is com- 

'Zbkf, II, 901 

7 Almond et al, The Politics of Developing Nations (Princeton, N J 
Pnnceton University Press, 1960), 7 

8 The Concept of Law (Oxford, England Clarendon Press, 1961), 25 
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monly considered the central proposition in a political event 9 The 
second statement identifies a distinctive part of the tradition sug¬ 
gested by the above quotes It is a statement on how this direction 
is achieved or attempted In all cases, with deference to legi¬ 
timacy at times, the proposition is that force, or the threat of force, 
is the means used by the sovereign or the state in carrying out the 
first proposition Further, these two propositions are ordinarily ad¬ 
vanced as the defining qualities of a legal or political event, as 
what legal or political events must be like to be legal or political 

The Austmian tradition in law has been adequately criticized by 
Hart The Weberian tradition, in its defining propositions, has by 
and large not been Yet it is no less vulnerable, sharing as it does 
in the same sins and omissions and even multiplying them The 
first problem in defining politics as theorists do in this tradition is 
with the connection between the two propositions It is obviously 
empirical and not necessary Control or direction may be carried 
out in ways which involve neither threats nor the use of physical 
force Logically one can construct a hypothetical world where the 
threat or use of force is a guarantee that no direction will be effec¬ 
tive (Perhaps such a world exists empirically ) In any case the 
second proposition does not necessarily follow from, and is not 
necessanly connected to, the first This absence of necessity leads 
to the second problem with this definition of politics the status of 
the second proposition If it is not entailed by the first but merely 
an adjunct to it, then why include it? The first proposition seems 
to be necessary to our understanding of politics in the sense that 
we cannot imagine at least governing politics as occurring without 
direction or modification Not only does the first proposition seem 
analytic to such politics, but our ordinary language reflects the idea 
of direction Governments, or political societies, seem by definition 
to make and enforce policy which modifies the behavior of citizens 
But the second proposition on force does not fit our ordinary views 
A society may govern by persuasion, moral argument, deceit— 
generally, with any means which can modify behavior It may 
seem as if no other means save force guarantees effective direction 
But this again is an empirical matter In a society composed en¬ 
tirely of pacifists who deeply and effectively maintain their beliefs, 
force may be counter to successful behavior modification Weber 

* Bertrand de Jouvenel, for example, offers this concept in The Pure Theory 
of Politics (New Haven, Conn . Yale University Press, 1963) 
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denies—rightly, as I shall show—any necessary connection between 
the ends of action and the political society. But the same form of 
argument can be directed at the inclusion of force as a necessary 
means States may, and do, use any number of means to carry out 
direction, and no means have been recognized by all as essential to 
governing Thus there is no reason to include force, its threat or 
use, as part of how we define politics One can speculate about a 
tradition which locates force as a defining quality in politics, its 
appropnateness m Western history, its moral confusion in seeing 
force, and only force, as the effective means of getting someone to 
do something, and so on But the theoretical point is what is im¬ 
portant here, and it is, briefly put, that only the first proposition 
above is necessary to define governing politics 

It is true that Weber recognizes a variety of forms for authority, 
represented in his famous distinctions among rational, charismatic, 
and traditional authority These are means by which a state may 
legitimately govern But Weber neither confines the state to the 
notion of legitimacy nor rests his case for a definition of governing 
politics on any of the forms of authority The authority typology 
seems to function in Weber’s work as the vanous ways in which 
governing may be justified The defining charactenstic of the state 
is not its use of any of the types of authority but its successful use 
of force when required For Weber, this capacity to use force 
ultimately and effectively is what distinguishes the political orga¬ 
nization But the point here is that effective direction does not 
logically require force The model of direction Weber apparently 
uses is that of progressive “escalation” from gentle means to force 
If all else fails, force is the last effective means to direct behavior 
This model is empirical, however, and thus not necessary Some 
conditions may conceivably reverse it, gentle means being the ulti¬ 
mate guarantee and force the first failure One may want to claim 
that force more often works, or is typically effective, as Western 
theorists invariably do Nothing in such claims is theoretically de¬ 
ficient as long as they are recognized as empirical And the logical 
point against Weber’s defining status for force remains valid 

It may be thought that the second proposition is necessary to 
distinguish the political society from other institutions which mod¬ 
ify behavior Weber allows as how the church directs or enforces 
with spiritual means, although he is far from consistent on this 10 


10 Economy and Society, I, 55 
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But even here there are no empirical grounds for such an assign¬ 
ment, either in what we know about the operations of states or in 
how we speak of politics in the language What we normally con¬ 
sider nonpolitical institutions, such as churches or business firms, 
do on occasion resort to force (as any glance at history will affirm). 
And, again, what we ordinarily consider as political societies do not 
always rely on or possess a preponderance of force One may 
want to say that whatever effectively or ultimately directs a society 
is the state or governing agency But even with this statement, 
whatever its advantages and problems, the second proposition on 
force does not necessarily follow, for, again, effective or ultimate 
control does not logically depend on force It can depend on any¬ 
thing, given the right circumstances 

The point to this criticism is that Weber’s definition of politics 
exhibits what we normally mean by bias It contains a precon¬ 
ceived opinion which prevents impartial consideration of a ques¬ 
tion Including the proposition on force as a defining feature of 
politics is not possible because its connection to politics is con¬ 
tingent, not necessary Thus the value neutrality of Weber’s posi¬ 
tion is undermined before it is even developed, for the basic defi¬ 
nition of politics is prejudiced by the inclusion of a contingent factor 
as a necessary factor, and on this observation it becomes reasonable 
to conclude that Weber and his legacy operate within a parochial, 
not a universal and objective, definition of politics 

Possibly the most widely discussed, if not widely adopted, con¬ 
ceptualization of politics in recent times is that offered by David 
Easton Easton defines politics as that action more or less covered 
by the phrase “the authoritative allocation of values ” 11 It is clear 
that this—like that of Weber and his intellectual descendants— 
is a definition of governing politics (though it is often supposed that 
it stands for all politics of every sort) For example, anarchic or 
revolutionary politics is not covered by the definition Such action 
is, strictly speaking, antipolitics (using Easton’s definition) because 
it is aimed at disrupting or eliminating entirely that kind of action 
which counts as “authoritative allocation ” It may be claimed 
against this point that dissents are part of the “input” pressures on 
a political system and thus part of what we mean by politics l: But 

11 The Political System (New York Alfred A Knopf, Inc, 1953), 125-148 

12 Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York John Wiley 4 
Sons, Inc, 1965), 163 
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if we are to take Easton’s definition seriously, then it must rule out 
certain kinds of events which count as social events but which do 
not fulfill the defining criteria of politics For example, if we take 
“authoritative allocation” to include the idea of purpose (and it is 
difficult to imagine authoritativeness without purpose), then all 
random events (no purpose) and spontaneous events (where pur¬ 
pose might emerge in action, and not be antecedent to it) are not 
instances of the defining concept Similarly, the concept of “allo¬ 
cation” rules out all events which do not make accessible some 
things and deny other things Heading books, writing letters, and 
so on, are examples of actions which ordinarily allocate not at all, 
or in ways so marginal as not to make sense of the term “allocation” 
if applied to them These arc some of the things which must be 
considered nonpohtical by those holding to Easton’s definition Now, 
actions which arc antiauthoritative, which aim at destroying the 
political system or arc conducted independent of any sense of au- 
thoritativeness, are also not covered by Easton’s definition To re¬ 
gard them as inputs is possible only by denying their antiauthorita¬ 
tive quality, bv regarding them as somehow transformable into 
policy or into stress on the formation of policy Yet the most salient 
characteristic of such actions may be a disconnection with policy of 
any sort, and especially with policy as decisions aimed at the entire 
society The retort to this reasoning may be that such actions are 
also not “political,” in the same way that reading books and writing 
letters are ordinarily not political But of course we have a re¬ 
spectable tradition of political hteratuie which is anarchic and 
revolutionary, even seen by some of its supporters as the highest 
form of politics Why then should this use of politics be ruled out 
by the account based on “authoritative allocation ”' 5 The answer is 
clear It can be ruled out only if we mean by “authoritative alloca¬ 
tion" only one kind of politics—that which governs 

Even some actions which are instances of governing politics do 
not always fit Easton’s conceptualization The term “allocation” 
merely suggests an assignment of something But Easton quite 
clearly uses the term to mean distribution as well, or making things 
accessible to some and denying them to others 1 ’ Though not 
necessarily zero-sum, Easton’s is a gain-loss system of policy. Any 
policy enactment on this account must result m either access or 
denial, or both, even though gains and losses are not necessanly 


13 Political System , 129-130 
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balanced counterparts Notice what is thus left out of policy For 
one thing, this conceptualization does not provide for the possibility 
that production gams may rule out losses or denials The total 
pie may be enlarged, thus making possible the assignment of goods 
and services without anyone being denied anything Further, a 
gain-loss system excludes, if it means gains and losses always occur 
together, the possibility that all people can be denied (as in un¬ 
needed military hardware) and all can have access (as highways 
which everyone uses) in any particular policy In short, some need 
not profit at the expense of others These two criticisms, however, 
must be qualified by the possibility that Easton’s use of allocation 
may not mean to have gains and losses always together The am¬ 
biguity in his meaning is located in the conjunctive and in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation “The essence of a policv lies in the fact that 
through it certain things are denied to some people and made ac¬ 
cessible to others ’’ 11 (Italics added ) This statement could mean 
either that any policy must contain the features of denial and access, 
or that policy generally denies and makes accessible, though any 
particular policv may be only a denial or the creation of accessibil¬ 
ity On the second interpretation the criticism advanced here be¬ 
comes irrelevant Also, the criticism may be escaped by interpreting 
denial-access m terms of claims rather than claimants Any plan 
which is realized, whatever the equality of its effects or the univer¬ 
sality of its support among the people to whom it applies, denies 
the realization of all alternative plans In this sense, policy is al¬ 
ways a denial whatever it gams 

The term “authoritative” in Easton’s definition is less ambiguously 
defined, so that it is easier to identify governing exents which or¬ 
dinarily count as political but do not fall under Easton’s definition 
Pohcv is authoritative, according to Easton, “w’hen the people to 
whom it is intended to apply’ or who are affected bv it consider 
that they must or ought to obei / it’’ l '' (Italics added ) Leasing 
aside for the moment the importance of i onsidrr, and must or 
ought, in this quotation, it is easy enough to identify actions which 
are political (m the governing sense) >et do not demand obedience 
The most obvious class of such actions consist of those xvhich alter 
the ground rules through which policy is made and implemented 
Enlarging the franchise, for example, or conferring offices, are not 

Ihid 

15 Ibid, 132 
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statements, that is, commands, which can be obeyed or disobeyed 
It is true that obedience is often an associative feature of such ac¬ 
tions, as extending the vote to the previously disenfranchised pro¬ 
hibits anyone from (legally) denying the vote to these same groups 
But the policy of franchise extension is itself a conferral of power, 
or a right, on a certain group without the group being bound to do 
anything, least of all obey a directive Similarly, conferring an of¬ 
fice on someone does not normally demand obedience from the new 
officeholder, or from anyone else It is an action which, perhaps, 
establishes the conditions for issuing directives to be obeyed (and 
perhaps not) but is not itself something which calls for obedience 
Many legal enactments are of this nonobedience sort The power 
to make a will, for example, is a right conferred according to rules, 
not something to be obeyed Obligations can also be conferred 
without the notion of obedience to support them, as a judge may 
be considered bound to observe the rules of the bench found in 
both tradition and law But there may be nothing to obey in such 
rules, any more than there is something to obey in the imperative 
“Be fair’” At best one is observing certain rules in such impera¬ 
tives, not obeying directives, commands, instructions, or anything 
by which one could identify obedience or disobedience (In much 
the same manner one observes the rules of chess in playing the 
game but does not “obey” the rules ) And, of course, an obligation 
mav not even be stated in the imperative form Constitutional pro¬ 
visions, for example, often declare certain things which restrain or 
guide officeholders, even at times oblige them, but do not command 
anything lb 

All of these actions arc normally counted as political in the gov¬ 
erning sense of that term They may even be authoritative in ruling 
out alternatives (in the sense suggested above) or establishing the 
pnonty of certain rules and practices Sometimes, for example 
with franchise extension, there may be access and denial But such 
events do not count as political in Easton’s definition, for they do 
not fulfill the requirements of authontativeness m eliciting a feeling 
of obedience The concept of obedience is irrelevant to them It 
is reasonable to suppose, however, that something is wrong with 
our definition of politics if events so obviously political are not m- 

10 Hart, Concept of Law Also see his "The Ascription of Responsibilities 
and Rights,” in bogie and Language, ed Anthony Flew (Oxford, England 
Basil Blackwell, I960), 145-166 
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eluded under the concept It is, after all, impossible to judge the 
events wrong and the concept right 

The phrase "consider they must or ought to obey it” yields still 
another restriction on authoritativeness It makes policy authori¬ 
tative only by virtue of a feeling on the part of those to whom the 
policy is directed They must consider it (the policy) something 
to be obeyed How this requirement restricts the definition of poli¬ 
tics can be demonstrated by examining the alternatives to it First, 
it rules out, on warranting grounds, all cases of policy that are 
merely legitimate and nothing more This exclusion, however, is 
consistent with Easton’s view of his task as empirical, not norma¬ 
tive, and is warranted with his reliance on authoritative instead of 
authority as the mark of politics Whether a governing agency has 
authority is secondary in Easton’s definition to the question of its 
authoritativeness Or, put another way, Easton considers effective¬ 
ness independent from legitimacy Legitimate governments can be 
nonauthontative, as govemments-m-exile sometimes are, and au¬ 
thoritative governments can be considered illegitimate By focus¬ 
ing on authoritative, Easton is ruling out traditional legal and 
ethical questions about the rightness of ruling and locating politics 
m the effectiveness of ruling This move permits legitimacy to be 
the source of power m the sense that it may be the motive or 
reason for acquiescence on the part of those to whom policy applies, 
but it is always subordinate to the primary idea of governing as 
such 

This first restriction is nothing more than an extension of Weber’s 
strictures on emphasizing is statements to the exclusion of ought 
statements The degree to which such an effort can be successful 
is itself problematic 17 But the question interior to Easton’s defi¬ 
nition is whether the requirements of effective rule (authoritative¬ 
ness) can be satisfied entirely with a reliance on how people con¬ 
sider policy It docs not seem so, if the sign of such satisfaction is 
the capacity of the concept to handle events which appear to be 
obvious candidates for governing Three types of such events not 
subsumable under Easton’s concept are those explained either bv 
custom, by what has been called “ecological control,” or by non- 
consensual direction 

Things may, in a traditional society, be carried out m the same 
way they have always been carried out without any consideration 


17 See The Is-Ought Question. 
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on what to do and whether it must, or ought to, be done I do 
not deny that some actions can be considered binding because they 
are customary things to do, in which case authoritativeness in 
Easton’s terms is possible, but the notion of custom is not violated 
—indeed its meaning is fulfilled—with habitual practices, and do¬ 
ing something from habit is to do it, in some sense, without con¬ 
sidering it Can politics be habitual behavior? For Easton it ob¬ 
viously cannot be Yet allocation can be customary, as were taxes 
or tributes due a lord from his tenants m feudal societies Obedi¬ 
ence to law was also, on the whole, customary m feudalism Fur¬ 
ther custom can he binding on populations m the sense of con¬ 
straining behavior It may, in short, govern populations, and may 
comprise the manner in which those in power rule a society, that is, 
allot ate for the people generally It is difficult to see why such 
societies and events are not political It is easy to see why they 
are not political in terms of Easton’s definition They do not con¬ 
tain statements on how people consider policy But habitual be- 
ha\ lor, in the general sense of custom or tradition, seems excludable 
from the political onlv by fiat Custom is so obviously a form of 
governing that it becomes reasonable to question the necessity of 
including the considerations of the recipient population in a defi¬ 
nition of politics 1,1 

The second type of event, “ecological control,” will also not 
countenance consideration as a basis for authoritativeness Imagine 


Easton, it must be pointed out, says that policy “consists of a web of 
decisions and actions that allocates values” See Political bystem, 130 This 
phrase, in separating decisions and actions, appears to give some actions a 
nondecisional character, thus allowing for an interpretation which permits 
policy to be a form of custom (nondecisional tradition) But then we are 
still owed an account of how policy-as-custom is authoritative The answer 
must be, in Easton’s words, as the people to whom the policy applies consider 
that they must or ought to obey it, which then makes the polity look less like 
custom Of course we may, and often do, consider customs But if we act 
on the basis of our considerations, then we may be acting rationally Part 
of the problem in interpreting Easton on this point is the ambiguity of the 
word “considtr," which suggests on the one hand a weighing of things in the 
balance, a rational calculation, and on the other a general regard (as to con¬ 
sider that something is true is merely to regard it as true) But however the 
troublesome word is taken, it still remains true that some customs are so deep 
and abiding that they are not considered m any way at all, yet they still 
govern actions, and at least these customs are not covered by Easton’s specifi¬ 
cation of authoritativeness 
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for a moment a father changing the behavior of his children by 
laying out books for them to read, or a city government reducing 
juvenile delinquency by creating more playgrounds, or a state low¬ 
ering the birth rate by making abortion facilities more available 
In each of these cases, not unusual events, behavior is being modi¬ 
fied without the recipients considering whether they must or ought 
to obey anything The distinguishing feature of each example is 
that the conditions of action are being altered as a way of modify¬ 
ing behavior, and those who are being affected by the policy may 
not even know what is being effected, much less consider the policy 
Yet the policy may be authoritative in the sense of effectively 
modifying behavior It may even “direct” behavior as adequately 
as any command, if intentions are fully realized (as X percent drop 
in birth rate with Y number of new abortion clinics) 19 

The thud type of event which appears to be political yet is not 
covered by the definition is what I will call nonconsensual direc¬ 
tion Think of a society directed completely from “above,” where 
those in power govern without m any way taking into account the 
attitudes of those being governed, and where direction is totally 
effective m controlling behavior Now, such a society can obviously 
be political, for it is an extreme variant on the idea of ruling how¬ 
ever ruling is construed Yet such a society does not count as a 
form of authoritative allocation in Easton’s definition without some 
statement on how the ruled consider policy It is true that Easton 
is careful to include must as well as ought in the range of such con¬ 
siderations, an inclusion which presumably attempts to account for 
the example I have advanced here But the statement on consider¬ 
ations is a psychological statement, even when framed in terms of 
must, and still extraneous to the concept of authontativeness 
Behavior can obviously be directed effectively uithout relevance 


lB The phrase "ecological control” has been borrowed from Dorwin Cart¬ 
wright, “Influence, Leadership, Control,” in James March, ed , Handbook of 
Organizations (Chicago Rand McNally & Co, 1965), repnnted in Roderick 
Bell, David Edwards, and R Harrison Wagner, eds, Political Potter A 
Reader in Theory and Research (New York The Free Press, 1969) 

20 Easton acknowledges this psychological quality in Political System, 132, 
with the sentence “It is obvious that this is a psychological rather than a 
moral explanation of the term (policy) " My point is that as a psychological 
statement it is no more accurate a specification of policy than as a moral 
statement Authontativeness is not reducible to what people feel any more 
than to what they ought to do It is what they do which is decisive 
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to how people consider the directives, and direction may occur 
even when people feel they ought not or must not obey the direc¬ 
tive 

The critical thought common to both types of events not covered 
by Easton’s definition is parallel to the earlier criticism of Weber 
Two statements, not one, comprise the definition of politics One 
is a statement on direction, control, or modification of behavior 
The second is a statement on how this modification occurs. For 
Weber the second statement is a statement on means which accepts 
force as a defining factor for politics For Easton the second state¬ 
ment is a statement on the proof of the first statement and grants 
a definitional status to the attitudes of a population I do not 
mean to say that the secondary statements in both Weber and 
Easton arc the same type logically, for Weber’s is a means state¬ 
ment and Easton’s is a statement on what conditions must be met 
in order to confirm the realization of the first statement Weber also 
can permit direction without relevance to force, though such di¬ 
rection cannot be political direction, while Easton seems to say 
that direction itself (authontativeness) occurs only when people 
feel they must oi ought to obey something 21 But both secondary 
statements are alike in being additions to the statements on direc¬ 
tion which are not necessary for the direction to occur Weber is 
mistaken in seeing a means (force) as indispensable for political 
direction Easton is mistaken m seeing a psychological entenon 
(what people consider) as the only indicator for authontativeness 
In both cases the error is that of thinking that two statements are 
really one—or linked necessarily so that they must be viewed as a 
single conceptualization of politics And m both cases, as I have 
shown, the concept of politics is restricted m its ability to cover 
events which, on any ordinary criteria, are obviously instances of 
governing politics 

In both Weber and Easton there is, I have tried to show, a com- 

*' 1 I say “seems" because Easton does say that policy is authoritative when 
people consider that they must or ought to obey it But there is no indication 
that only policy is authontative in this way The case seems to be built for 
authontativeness as such, that is showing how any directive, policy or other 
wise, is authoritative, and then applying this entenon of authontativeness tc 
polity Thus, Easton, unlike Weber, tan allow the secondary statement to bi 
a feature of nonpohtical direction (any authontativeness) For Weber, as wi 
have seen, the secondary statement is the defining feature of political directioi 
only, which is effective through the threat or use of force. 
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mon set of mistakes which makes each conceptualization of politics 
inadequate The first, described above, is confusing primary state¬ 
ments (direction, modification) with secondary statements (means, 
realizing critena) The second, applied above to Weber but rele¬ 
vant also to Easton, is supposing in each case that the definition of 
politics is nonevaluative The bias (broadly meaning partiality) 
in each definition is demonstrated simply by weighing the essen- 
tialist claims for the conceptualizations against the restriction in 
scope If a definition of politics claims to universality, or complete¬ 
ness, yet covers only part of what we ordinarily mean by politics, 
then it is a parochial definition Further, if the source of the 
parochialism is an unnecessary statement disguised or presented as 
an essential statement (the secondary statements above), then the 
concept is biased Or, to use a different language, the concept 
contains an implicit evaluation favoring one possible version of 
politics over all others, and then mistakenly sees this version as 
representing all possible versions This, I have argued, is what 
Weber and Easton have done 


III 

In opposition to the thesis of conceptual neutrality is an older 
tradition in political theory which fuses evaluation and description 
m its conceptualization of politics Often this older tradition does 
not even recognize any separation between evaluative and descrip¬ 
tive statements, much less an independence between them In 
Plato’s work, for example, to describe the form of the state is also 
to furnish a statement on the ideal polity In other versions of the 
evaluative tradition, values are distinguished from descriptions but 
both arc said to be necessary in any adequate conceptualization of 
politics In Marxist theory, for example, to describe the civil so¬ 
ciety leads necessarily to certain evaluations of it In both versions 
of this tradition opposed to conceptual neutrality it is impossible 
to give a purely descriptive account of politics The concept of 
politics, in contrast to the views of Weber and Easton, is said to 
require evaluations to be complete 

One of the most persuasive contemporary theorists in the evalu¬ 
ative tradition is Leo Strauss Strauss denies the possibility of a 
value-free social science in part because the concept of politics, m 
his view, is necessarily evaluative It is helpful to keep distinct 
two questions in any assessment of Strauss’s claims The first is 
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whether political inquiry can be neutral The second is whether 
politics can be conceptualized free of evaluations Obviously these 
two questions and the answers to them, bear on one another in im¬ 
portant ways A negative answer to the second will make difficult, 
perhaps impossible, an affirmative answer to the first On the other 
hand, a positive answer to the second is consistent with a negative 
answer to the first, suggesting that the questions do represent dis¬ 
tinct issues. 

Strauss’s case against value-free social inquiry consists, in the 
main, of four claims He claims first that every social scientist 
must make a value judgment in identifying authentic instances 
of that which he is studying, as Weber had to distinguish Pro¬ 
testantism from spurious religious forms This judgment, Strauss 
maintains, forces social science to be an evaluative exercise Sec¬ 
ond, Strauss claims that value neutrality requires the acceptance of 
the validity of noncognitivism, a thesis which denies truth value for 
value statements The acceptance of such a thesis, Strauss main¬ 
tains, makes it impossible to take seriously the arguments of those 
who subscribe to objectively true values, thus biasing inquiry be¬ 
fore it begins Third, Strauss holds that no nonevaluative language 
is available to social inquiry Fourth, he argues that the study of 
politics encounters an additional factor requiring it to be evalua¬ 
tive politics is a purposive activity comprised of settling on goals 
for society m the face of conflicting claims to power and justice, 
and an inquiry into such an activity will be forced to reflect on the 
purpose of society and evaluate these conflicting claims 22 

Now, there are important differences between the first three of 
these claims and the fourth one The most obvious difference is 
that the fourth claim is special to political inquiry while the first 
three are claims for social inquiry generally Another difference is 
that the first three claims are primarily concerned with that much- 
abused issue, whether social inquiry can be value-free, while the 
fourth claim is a statement on the topic at issue here, which is 
whether the concept of politics can be stated without reference to 
values In bnef, the first three claims are all attempts to answer 
negatively the question Can social (or political) inquiry be neu¬ 
tral? The fourth claim is an attempt to answer negatively the ques¬ 
tion Can politics be conceptualized free of evaluations? Much 

zz Strauss, Natural Right, 9-80, contains the first three claims The fourth 
claim is argued by Strauss in What Is Political Philosophy, 9-55 
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has been written on the first question, little of it relevant here** 
What is at stake in this discussion is the fourth issue, the evaluative 
quality of the concept of politics 

Strauss believes, m his fourth claim, that politics must be con¬ 
ceptualized in evaluative terms because of the kind of action that 
it is Though nowhere as preoccupied as Weber and his legacy 
with a systematic definition of the term politics, Strauss neverthe¬ 
less sets out certain descriptions of politics which he sees as ruling 
out the kind of neutral nonevaluative conceptualization Weber en¬ 
dorses Strauss views purpose as vital to any definition of the state 
This concept, for Strauss, seems to function both empirically and 
normatively A “society cannot be defined without reference to its 
purpose " 21 (an empirical use of the term) But, on the other hand, 
“the purpose of civil society necessanly functions as a standard for 
judging of civil societies ” 25 (a normative use) Though Strauss 
does not always seem to recognize the two distinctive uses of the 
concept (the quotes here were taken from the same paragraph), 
it is impossible to merge one with the other It has been pointed 
out that poisoning is a purposive activity 28 It can also be pointed 
out that fascist states, as well as all others, can be said to have pur¬ 
poses If there is a reason for defining one state in terms of its 
purpose, then it is difficult to see why others cannot be so defined 
But then we have a variety of substantive purposes, not all of which 
can be used normatively, for, among other reasons, they will con¬ 
flict with each other Of course, one may say that only some pur¬ 
poses count, presumably the good ones This thesis forces us, how¬ 
ever, to a denial that states with bad purposes are really political, 
a clear abuse of language because then we need other terms for the 
bad states In particular, this move confuses good states with states 
generally, and thus prohibits the perfectly sensible judgment that 
some states are good and others are bad (which a separation be¬ 
tween evaluations and state language provides—that is, if all states 
are synonymous with good states, then the phrase “bad state” is a 

28 My own views on the subject can be found in Normative Political Theory 

24 What is Political Philosophy, 22 

25 Ibid 

2 *See Hart's cnticism of Fuller as cited m Fuller’s Morality of Law (2d 
ed, New Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1970), 201, where Hart 
points out (as I do here) that all purposes are not worthy purposes The 
entire section, "A Reply to Critics,” in the second edition of Fuller's book 
will put into relief my criticism of Strauss here 
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contradiction and “good state” is a redundancy) Strauss may 
avoid this by using purpose as merely a normative concept But 
then he has not advanced a conceptualization of politics He has 
given us a standard to judge politics 

It is not even clear why purpose is needed to define a political 
association Think for a moment of the differences between the 
political society and any lesser association within it A bndge club, 
a bowling league, a fire brigade—all of these have rules of associa¬ 
tion But unless each organization has a goal, the association of 
the members makes no sense The members are associated for the 
purpose of playing bridge, bowling, or putting out fires, along with 
a host of secondary aims like meeting people, in the case of the 
fireman, drawing a salary, even showing off In each case the pur¬ 
pose of the association can be derived from the fact of the associa¬ 
tion, meaning that it is part of its definition This derivation, 
however, cannot be made from a political society What occasions 
members of a polity to be in such an association with each other? 
It is possible that they may do so simply to observe the rules of the 
association Put another way, the only purpose of a political so¬ 
ciety may be the fact of the association itself A political society 
may be defined as a rule-governed aggregate with no purpose, some¬ 
thing that cannot be said of subsidiary associations m the political 
society We can, in short, affirm Weber's insistence that the con¬ 
cept of a political association is compatible with a number of goals 
no one of which is contained in its definition Purpose, unlike the 
primary proposition on behavior modification advanced earlier, does 
not seem analytic to the concept of politics 27 

Strauss introduces an evaluative dimension to the concept of 
politics from still another direction He sees the idea of a regime 
as crucial to governing Again, like Weber's, the claims are worth 
quoting at length 

We may try to articulate the simple and unitary thought, that expresses 
itself in the term pohteia, as follows life is activity which is directed 
towards some goal, social life is an activity which is directed towards such 
a goal as can be pursued only by society, but in order to pursue a specific 
goal, as its comprehensive goal, society must be organized, ordered, con¬ 
structed, constituted in a manner which is in accordance with that goal, this, 

27 1 owe this particular idea to Michael Oakeshott, who expressed it in his 
seminar at the London School of Economics m the fall of 1968—though I 
certainly do not claim that he would necessarily approve of the general argu¬ 
ment 1 am advancing here 
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however, means that the authoritative human beings must be akin to that goal 

There is a variety of regimes Each regime raises a claim, explicitly or 
implicitly, which extends beyond the boundaries of any given society These 
claims conflict, therefore, with each other There is a variety of conflicting 
regimes Thus the regimes themselves, and not any preoccupation of mere 
bystanders, force us to wonder which of the given conflicting regimes is better, 
and ultimately, which regime is the best regime Classical political philosophy 
is guided by the question of the best regime 28 

It is always risky to interpret Strauss, so alive in his language 
with vanous (and sometimes conflicting) implications But it is 
reasonable to extract from the above passages a view of governing 
as action which determines a specific goal for society m a setting 
of conflicting claims as to the proper manner of life While Strauss 
is ambiguous in the passages above, it is clear from the corpus of 
his writings that the better or best regime need not be locatable 
among the conflicting claims characterizing political life It may 
be derived from outside the polity The view of politics Strauss 
advances is analogous to the dialectic found in classical philosophy, 
where conflicting claims to knowledge are reconciled and set right 
by truth, a truth found piecemeal in the conflicting claims but 
which also can be drawn from a source external to the immediate 
discourse This view of politics is also, however, held by a number 
of other theorists Conflict-management or reconciliation politics 
is a common model of governing at least since Hobbes Even 
Weber is not uncomfortably fitted with such a view 28 Where 

28 What is Political Philosophy, 34 

29 It can be helpful to see politics in terms of the following typology Let¬ 
ting the focal action of governing be A getting B to do H (see the de Jouvenal 
citation), then the differences between political philosophers may turn on 
what they have to say about the H For example, the H for Plato is an ex¬ 
ternal standard valid on its own terms For Hume, the H is a standard 
locatable within human experience, but experience of a certain sort, that is, 
"the enlightened opinion of mankind" Easton seems to see the H as mainte¬ 
nance, this being the goal of the political system Weber leaves the H vacu¬ 
ous, in that he rules out any purpose for the state I do not mean to argue 
that this typology on the H variable will satisfactorily categorize every politi¬ 
cal thinker (Hence the point is introduced as a footnote ) But it is help¬ 
ful to see that, while a number of political theorists may agree on the form 
of a political transaction (getting someone or some group to do something), 
they may be set apart from each other on the basis of how they view the 
goal of the political transaction In the case of Strauss, his view of governing 
politics is similar m form to Weber’s but light-years apart m his position on 
the purpose of politics. 
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Strauss breaks with the modern tradition is m the principle of man¬ 
agement Like the classical philosophers, he sees a principle of 
justice as providing the best regime and the proper standard for 
governing So Strauss’s introduction of the evaluative dimension 
m politics can be characterized as follows All governing requires 
the selection of a regime in a setting of conflicting claims to the 
best regime This process of selection cannot be conducted without 
standards of best and worst These standards are properly drawn 
from a reflection on justice, which will yield a principle of justice 
to govern rightly Thus politics is unavoidably evaluative m the 
nature of its action, which is a determination of better or best 
forms of life for entire societies a0 

But notice carefully the kind of argument Strauss is offering us 
He is reminding us that politics is always concerned with justice, 
but not that it is always just In fact, he denies that it is, admitting 
that “the actualization of the best regime depends therefore on 
change ”” If politics can be just or unjust, however, then our lan¬ 
guage of politics must be able to include this vanation It cannot 
contain only a conceptualization of the just state It must be able 
to describe states contrary m their evaluative qualities or m the 
things on which we evaluate them It appears from this require¬ 
ment that Strauss has revealed the close connection between justice 
and politics, in that governing is always liable to judgments as to 
its justness But any evaluation in the concept of politics must be 
flexible enough to accommodate contraiy evaluations, or it cannot 
be present at all 

The difficulty which an evaluative definition of politics encounters 
is this If I say politics is a, b, c evaluations, then I can no longer 
evaluate politics To utter the word “politics” ts to evaluate in 
such a system But then I am faced with the fact that the word 
“politics" ordinarily covers activity so vanous as to deny a con¬ 
sistent set of a, b, c evaluations Thus I am forced to conclude 
either (1) that political activities not covered by the evaluative set 

10 What is Political Philosophy, 27 Also, see the argument on p 10 which 
explicitly connects political action to judgments of better or worse For 
example, “All political action is then guided by some thought of better or 
worse But thought of better or worse implies thought of the good 
"All political action has then in itself a directedness towards knowledge of 
the good of the good life, or of the good society For the good society is 
the complete political good " 

31 ibid, 34 
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really do not count as politics—clearly an unwarranted restriction 
in the language describing politics—or (2) that a merely evaluative 
account of politics is inadequate It is, obviously, the second of 
these alternatives which appears more reasonable It should 
be noticed, however, that this argument discredits only a purely 
evaluative definition of politics, and does not deny the possibility 
that some evaluative dimension must be included m the concept 
of politics if it is to be complete 


IV 

The conclusions to be drawn from the discussion above are 
these First, at least Weber and Easton, in the empirical tradition 
of politics, are mistaken in how they conceptualize politics, and 
the mistakes they make are a violation of their own canons on 
neutrality Second, while Strauss does not offer a systematic con¬ 
ceptualization of politics, his view of political action seems norma¬ 
tive, not empirical, and thus is limited in accounting for the full 
range of political experience Third, if prominent attempts to define 
politics mean anything, it is reasonable to conclude that concep¬ 
tualizing polities is a more difficult enterprise than commonly 
thought and that we do not have as yet a statement accurately re¬ 
flecting the relationship between evaluative and descriptive com¬ 
ponents in the concept of politics None of the theorists discussed 
m this essay, important though they are m two different—and 
contrary—traditions in political theory, offer satisfactory concep¬ 
tualizations of politics 

It may be thought that no conceptualization of politics is neces¬ 
sary at all, that students of politics should be free to study what¬ 
ever they want to study under any name But the point of con¬ 
ceptualizing politics is not to restrain or define the “discipline” of 
political inquiry, as the sterile debates of the 1960s assumed M It 

32 See, as representative, the heated debates over "behavioralism,” which 
turned in part on how politics was defined Behavioralists defined politics 
nonevaluabvely, with claimed-for consequences for a definition of the “dis¬ 
cipline" of political inquiry Antibehavioralists defined politics evaluabvely, 
their definition then supposedly havfng effects on how we define political in¬ 
quiry The two books to consult on this debate are Austin Ranney, ed, 
Essays on the Behavioral Study of Politics (Urbana University of Illinois 
Press, 1962), and Herbert Storing, ed, Essays on the Scientific Study of 
Politics (New York Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1962) 
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is rather to set out the dimension of that expenence we call politics 
and in doing so to illuminate the warranted possibilities for such 
expenence If, for example, the state cannot be conceptualized 
without reference to justice or moral purpose, then claims for a 
state neutral on moral issues are impossible to sustain Conversely, 
a successful conceptualization of politics free of evaluation will 
make a neutral state at least a feasible prospectOur concepts 
have direct beanng on our expenences for the simple reason that 
they so often state, as does the exploration here, the possible forms 
an entity can take on in experience And we do not seem to have, 
if the three theorists examined here are at all representative of 
strong traditions in political inquiry, a satisfactory concept of poli¬ 
tics and, thus, an adequate understanding of the possibilities of 
political expenence 


V 

Though the discussion here has been a critical exploration into 
the concept of politics, it is reasonable to ask if some profit may be 
drawn beyond a more sensitive awareness of mistakes Are there 
criteria which will state what must be fulfilled for an adequate 
definition of politics 3 And what kinds of statements will fulfill 
these adequacy cntena? It should be noticed that asking these 
questions shifts the discussion on to new ground Not only does 
the discussion turn from criticism to an attempt at stating the re¬ 
quirements for avoiding effective criticism, but asking these two 
questions moves the inquiry away from the evaluative versus non- 
evaluative issue to the logically prior question of defining criteria 
One additional conclusion we may draw from the preceding discus¬ 
sion is that an exploration into the evaluative content of the con¬ 
cept of politics is hastily prepared unless we are clear first exactly 
what kind of definition will satisfactorily conceptualize politics 

It is obvious at the outset that when we ask for a definition of 
the word “politics” we want more than just an idle exercise m 
linguistics We want a statement of the conditions warranting the 
application of the word “politics,” and thus an identification of a 

83 Thus, how one conceptualizes the governing agency will be a decisive 
factor in the debates over the legal enforcement of morals See, as the mam 
statements in this debate, Patnck Devlin, The Enforcement of Morals (Oxford, 
England Oxford University Press, 1970) and Hart, Law, Liberty, and Mo¬ 
rality (New York Random House, 1963) 
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range of action which we are warranted in calling political The 
immediate issue arising in the search for such conditions is whether 
they are merely a matter of convention, changing with time and 
place, or whether a definition of politics can state something “es¬ 
sential” about experience, what any experience must be Idee to be 
political no matter what the time or place 

Perhaps the longest running debate in philosophy is whether 
there are necessary truths about experience Since Hume, the most 
common view is that necessity is merely a matter of language, a 
function of meanings which provide analytic statements State¬ 
ments describing experience are synthetic, on Hume’s account, and 
never necessarily true Though it is impossible to sort out here 
(much less legislate) the complicated and sensitive claims on the 
synthetic-analytic distinction, a few examples may help enlarge the 
possibility of an “essential” definition which is nonanalytic 34 Con¬ 
sider the following statements (1) All bachelors are unmarried 
men (2) There is an airplane overhead (3) Paul is dead (where 
Paul has been entombed for three years) (4) I am awake 35 (5) 
All events must take place sometime and somewhere” (6) Bears 
have two eyes The first statement is generally (though not uni¬ 
versally) taken as an analytic statement The grounds for calling 
it analytic are that its truth is a matter of the predicate being con¬ 
tained in the subject, and its contrary is a contradiction State¬ 
ment two is a convenient example of what is commonly thought 
to be a synthetic statement The predicate is not contained in the 
subject, and the contrary of the statement is not a contradiction 
The thought reasonably drawn from these two “easy” examples is 
that analytic statements are necessarily true (bachelors cannot be 
other than unmarried men) and do not make claims upon expe¬ 
rience (they are true “by definition") Synthetic statements, on the 


14 A helpful collection of articles is in Jay Rosenberg and Charles Travis, 
eds , Readings in the Philosophy of Language (Englewood Cliffs, N J Pren¬ 
tice-Hall, 1971) See especially W, V O Quine, “Two Dogmas of Em¬ 
piricism,” 63-81, H P Grice and P F Strawson, “In Defense of a Dogma," 
81-94, and Hilary Putnam, “The Analytic and the Synthetic," 94-126 
35 This famous example, going back at least to Descartes, is profitably dis¬ 
cussed by J L Austin, Sense and SensitnUa (London Oxford University 
Press, 1962), and briefly by Anthony Kenny, Descartes (New York Random 
House, 1968), 28-32 

10 This example is developed at length in Strawson, Individuals (New York 
Doubleday & Co, Anchor Books, 1963). 
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other hand, are not necessarily true (the object overhead may be 
a bird, a satellite, a U-2 rocket, and so on), and they do make 
claims upon experience (they are true as they “correspond" to ex¬ 
perience ) 

The reasonableness of this view, however, is shattered as soon as 
the examples get more interesting Take the third statement above, 
“Paul is dead " Given the fact of three-years entombment, and the 
concession that one has correctly identified Paul, then Paul has as 
little chance of being other than dead as a bachelor does of being 
other than unmarried The deadness of Paul, however, does not 
seem “in” the definition of Paul (certainly not in the same way “un¬ 
married” is within the definition of “bachelor”), And certainly the 
contrary of the statement is not a contradiction What seems to be 
presented with this third example is a statement which is necessar¬ 
ily true yet does make a claim on experience The judgment it 
expresses is so tightly connected with our view of reality that tak¬ 
ing it as defeasible is an absurdity, for the defeasibihty, if serious, 
requires the acceptance of a reality where corpses can reasonably 
be expected, on occasion, to take on life somehow Put another 
way, doubting the truth of the statement requires more effort and 
suspension of belief than not doubting its truth The same claims 
of necessary truth may be made on behalf of the remaining three 
examples above All are synthetic in making claims on experience 
But all have virtually the same necessary truth as an analytic 
statement 

Whether one wants to persist in the usefulness of a synthetic- 
analytic distinction is irrelevant to the undeniable need for the fur¬ 
ther classification of statements suggested by the examples above 
They are these (a) statements which cannot be doubted without 
discarding so much of experience that the basis for confirming and 
refuting statements is itself put in jeopardy (“Paul is dead," “I am 
awake”), (b) categorical propositions which state the conditions 
tor any experience to occur (“All events must take place sometime 
and somewhere”), (c) statements which are necessary to the iden¬ 
tity of a thing or situation (“Bears have two eyes”) The third 
statement can be overturned Often it is taken as a combination 
of definition and empirical law, for example, a bear with three eyes 
either wouldn’t count as a bear or the generalization would change. 
The statement is offered here in still another way It is constitutive 
of a special kind of experience Its stability is linked to the stabil¬ 
ity of the experience If the thought can be seriously entertained 
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that bears have three, four, or more eyes, then a different kind of 
experience has been introduced If it is a defeasible matter how 
many eyes bears have because they turn up sometimes with one, 
other times three, and so on, then an even different experience has 
been indicated Statements like number three reflect a continuity 
of identity in our experiences which, when presented in defeasible 
terms, alters the nature of the experience It is in this way that 
statements like these are necessary for a particular kind of expe¬ 
rience to occur 

One brief qualifying note The three kinds of necessary and 
synthetic statements above are defeasible but are normally not re¬ 
futable by experience Irrefutability is not, however, always a 
mark of necessity There are two kinds of statements whose irre¬ 
futability is merely a mark of nonconfirmation The two are (1) 
probability statements, and (2) any statement of the form “All X’s 
are Y’s ” where Y is a dispositional term A statement which, for ex¬ 
ample, logically or as a frequency attnbution, assigns a 05 prob¬ 
ability to the occurrence of heads in coin-flipping can never be 
refuted by any empirical instances of coin-flipping This is be¬ 
cause the probability refers to an infinite number of occurrences 
(and hence it can always be claimed that not enough flips have 
occurred) Also, statements like “all matter is soluble” cannot be 
refuted because they attnbute a capacity to the subject (matter) 
without specifying the procedure for confirming the attribution 
(and hence it can always be claimed that the conditions for con¬ 
firmation have not been realized yet) 11 These latter two types of 
statement can be distinguished from the three synthetic and neces¬ 
sary types by the manner in which each group of statements con¬ 
nects to experience Probability and dispositional statements of the 
sort indicated above are observations about experience that can 
be doubted without doubting any substantial part of expenence 
The three synthetic and certain statements, on the other hand, are 
either conditions for experience (as in the categorical of number 
five) or so deeply embedded in expenence that to doubt them is to 
doubt a substantial and critical part of expenence (as in the other 

37 One of the clearest brief introductions to dispositionals can be found in 
Richard Rudner’s Philosophy of Social Science (Englewood Cliffs, N J. 
Prentice-Hall, 1966), 21-23 See also Rudolph Camap’s Philosophical Foun¬ 
dations of Physics (New York. Basic Books, 1966), for an introductory dis¬ 
cussion of logical and statistical probability, 19-39 
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polities which states forms or types of political experience, as 
the long history of political theory ts concerned almost exclusively 
noth the action of governing, then even the loose ties represented 
by family resemblance’’ seem amenable to a statement in necessary 
terms 

It is useful to remember that the resemblance of a family, though 
not a class of items, is a grouping of attributes Wittgenstein used 
the example of games to make his point. But all games must be 
played by agents Also, what it is to play a game versus just play¬ 
ing can be spelled out fairly well even though a game cannot be 
Further, what a game is not can be stated with precision as well as 
the general roles that games have in human behavior It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that any “family resemblance” must originate in 
two things, the family and some dominant feature by which the 
family is known If someone resembles a family and is not a mem¬ 


ber of it, wc say there is a “resemblance” but not a “family re¬ 
semblance” (“No, he is in the family portrait only because he 
married Cousin Ada, even though he does look like mom”) If 
someone is m the family but does not look it, we say that he ts 
family but doesn’t have a resemblance (“You’d never guess it 
from the picture but that’s dad’s older brother ”) In terms of stim¬ 
ulating recognition the family identity is often decisive (“Now 
that you identify him as a cousin I do see the resemblance”) 3 * 
But, even though each is established m different ways—the family 

” l Anthony Mauser, “Games and Family Resemblances," Philosophy , 42 
(July 1967), 210-225 
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by progenitor and the resemblance by the presence of dominant 
features—both are needed to complete the concept of “family re¬ 
semblance." Now, each of these ingredients can be specified with 
exactness We know what a family is and we know what the dom¬ 
inant features of a family mean (great height, prominent ears, and 
the like—even though uniform distribution of the features doesn’t 
occur) But some attributes are statable, in principle, as necessary 
for a kind of experience to occur It is an easy matter to see that 
a necessary truth about family X might be some grouping of attri¬ 
butes comprising their resemblance, in the sense that in the ab¬ 
sence of these attributes there would be no family X So even the 
notion of a “family resemblance" does not rule out a statement 
defining “essential" attributes 

Is it possible to identify a necessary statement which defines 
politics? And why should politics be defined in necessary terms? 
Certainly it does seem that there are necessary truths about expe¬ 
rience, and we have no reason to think that politics is immune 
from such statements What such a statement might be is answer- 
able only by embarking on an entirely new discussion But it is 
important to see why a definition of politics stated m necessary 
terms is useful for understanding a variety of issues 

It is a commonplace that little agreement exists on what the term 
“politics” means In the literature on political inquiry one can 
identify almost as many definitions of politics as there are authors, 
and few of these definitions are identical 19 A definition of politics 


■'* As examples (not intended as exhaustive) of how the concept of “politics” 
is used, add the following as less formal criteria to the more systematic defini¬ 
tions critically discussed up to now Robert Dahl, for one, sees a political 
system as “any persistent pattern of human relationships that involves, to a 
significant extent, power, rule, or authonty,” in Modern Political Analysts 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1963), 6 Karl Deutsch identifies 
states in terms of the rates and kinds of information exchanges existing m a 
territory in Nationalism and Social Communication (Cambridge, Mass The 
MIT Press, 1953) Michael Oakeshott sees politics as “attending to” exist¬ 
ing arrangements with a view to changes in rules. See Rationalism m Politics 
(London Methuen 6- Co Ltd, 1967), especially the essay "Political Educa¬ 
tion," and especially 112-113 Eric Voegehn views states in terms of certain 
symbolic constants, such as representation, in Order and History (Baton 
Rouge Louisiana State University Press, 1957), and The New Science of 
Politics (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1952) With some Marxist 
interpretations, politics vanishes entirely into economic causes and conse¬ 
quences Even with Marx this happens Economic determinism, m any 
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which is a necessary statement will have the power to cut through 
the variety of concepts found in political discourse Using the 
classification stated earlier, it is reasonable to see a definition of 
politics as necessary m terms of (a) statements which cannot be 
doubted without discarding so much of experience that the basis 
tor confirming and refuting statements is itself put in jeopardy, and 
(b) statements which are necessary to the identity of a thing or a 
situation No special imagination is needed to see that a definition 
of politics occupying this status will have the power to reduce the 
variety of current definitions to fundamental terms The value of 
such a definition will then be clear it will reveal the common 
terms necessarily shared by all wai ranted accounts of politics 
before they diverge, and in doing so establish a distinction between 
what is basically required and what is an addition to basic require¬ 
ments in anv political theory It should be added that a necessary 
definition of politics need not rule out variety in political discourse, 
in other words also be a sufficient definition Only a brief look at 
the scope of political inquiry will convince one that the differences 
to be found among theories is often warranted in reflecting differ¬ 
ent evaluative and explanatory functions But a necessary defini¬ 
tion, while tolerating diversity, will reveal the terms which must 
remain constant if a discourse is to be about politics Such terms 
will be a part of political theories contrary to each other in every 
other respect (as the Weber-Easton versus Strauss claims often 
seem to be) 

On the issue discussed here, whether politics can be conceptual¬ 
ized free of evaluations, the benefits of a necessary definition arc 
also clear Assuming such a defining statement can be identified, 
it will be a much easier matter to examine the definition in terms of 
its evaluative qualities than to argue the case for and against such 
qualities with only vague or mistaken views on what the term 

form, will naturally see the political as a false idea covenng the “true,” or 
economic, variables This reductionism is valid not simply in economics Any 
deterministic interpretation will collapse all concepts into the determining idea 
And of course we are all familiar with texts, now unfashionable, which speak 
of the state as composed of a common people with common language and 
territory Temtonality, as we have seen, can be found even in Weber For 
some old and new approaches to statehood, consult Ivo Duchacek and Ken¬ 
neth Thompson, eds, Conflict and Cooperation Among Nations (New York 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1963), especially the quaint piece by Ernest 
Renan entitled “What Is a Nation?" 38-39 
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“politics” means The conclusion of such an examination can also 
be expected to be more certain, less vulnerable to error or distor¬ 
tion, by virtue of the necessary status of the defining statement 
It should be stressed that no claim is being advanced here on the 
connections between an evaluative theory and any epistemology 
That Plato’s realism led him to an evaluative account of politics 
provides no assurances that there is always a connection between 
the two The nominalism of Locke and Mill, after all, led also— 
however shakily—to a more or less evaluative concept of politics 
The point here is simply that the successful identification of a neces¬ 
sary definition of politics will help lay to rest the dispute over the 
evaluative component of the concept of politics precisely because 
of its necessity, for if the locus of analysis is a definition which 
cannot be denied without denying that which we acknowledge as 
political experience, then the question of whether politics is evalua¬ 
tive or not will focus quickly on a statement both indisputable on 
its own terms and contained within the very claims debating the 
issue At the very least such a concentration should avoid the mis¬ 
takes identified here in the critical discussion of Weber, Easton, and 
Strauss 


VI 

From the critical examination of two traditions in political 
thought, Weber-Easton and Strauss, and the observations made on 
the status of a defining statement, the adequacy criteria for a defi¬ 
nition of politics seem to be the following First, the definition 
must be synthetic, not analytic (in the sense that the predicate 
cannot be contained in the subject) nor normative (for then, as we 
have seen, we have a standard to judge politics, not a conceptual¬ 
ization of politics) Second, given the unreasonableness of over¬ 
ruling the defining authority of all rival theones, the definition must 
be logically contained in all relevant theones This containment is 
accomplished if the definition is a necessary truth about politics 
Such a necessity, m turn, can be fulfilled in two wavs, as (a) 
necessary for the confirmation and refutation of statements about 
politics or (b) necessary for politics to be the kind of expenence 
t is The last form of necessity can be stated another way the 
definition must stand to our ordinary’ notions of politics in such a 
way that to reject it is impossible without also rejecting our or¬ 
dinary notions of politics (Otherwise, the necessity of [a] might 
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be met with a simple stipulation) Third, the definition must re¬ 
flect the variety of political life, specifically in being confined to 
forms of politics (as “governing”) whenever these forms are not 
reducible to other forms 

Nothing about such criteria is metaphysical They identify the 
requirements for a statement which is at best a “nominal essence,” 
necessary to a particular kind of world but not legislative for any 
world 40 And such statements can be identified, as the discussion 
demonstrates Thus, it is reasonable to speculate on the questions 
this discussion has revealed as still unanswered What statement 
will fulfill these criteria needed for an adequate definition of poli¬ 
tics? And what will be revealed with such a conceptualization 
about the relationship between description and evaluation m our 
understanding of political experience ' 1 


40 Don Locke, “The Necessity of Analytic Truths,” Philosophy (January 
1969), 12-32, 



“Making It” 
in 

Maharashtra 


Donald B. Rosenthal 


T he operations of govfrnment and politics m the past century 
have opened new channels for mobility to the individual in Indian 
society The political system has allowed and even encouraged 
citizens to direct many of their ambitions into “nonpolitical” ac¬ 
tivities Yet, many of these spheres of activity are today either 
directly or indirectly affected by the actions of government To 
prosper in business or agriculture, for example, requires regular 
contacts with government or with the agents of political parties— 
sometimes to seek favors, sometimes to grant them 

With government and politics playing a large role in the lives of 
individuals, it should not seem strange that many persons engage 
in political activity Yet the precise nature of their motives re¬ 
mains unclear, for many seein to participate even when material 
personal benefits would not appear to be involved Their motives 
for doing so can only be guessed at Those I have interviewed on 
the subject of their participation m political life trace its sources 
variously to particular historical events, a sense of public service, 
obligations growing out of family traditions, and friends and neigh- 

* Field work in India was conducted during the calendar year 1970, and, 
again, in 1973 The first visit was made possible by a joint grant from the 
American Institute of Indian Studies and the Amencan Councd of Learned 
Societies I wish to thank both organizations for their support, as well as 
the Research Foundation of the State University of New York, which pro¬ 
vided a summer research grant in 1971 to aid in prepanng an earlier version 
of the present article Thanks are also due to Richard Blue for suggesting 
a title for this essay 
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bors who have influenced them to become active because of per¬ 
ceived leadership capacities 1 Personal or group economic benefits, 
personal prestige, and group status advancement are all motives 
which also may be at work 

Whether one takes responses to questions about motives at face 
value, regaids them merely as culturally “acceptable,” or approach¬ 
es them as answers meant to throw an inquiry off the scent of either 
baser or nobler motives, it is decidedly more hazardous to search 
for the motives which lie behind the activation of politicians than 
to examine the institutions which have been created to serve as 
channels for their ambitions It is these channels—the “oppor¬ 
tunity structures” of a society—that tell us much about the char¬ 
acter of political life in a nation and the challenges to it 2 

Though in some sense India has generated a pluralistic political 
system, that system deviates from the classical model of the liberal 
state in two different respects First, many of the new opportuni¬ 
ties have been created by the state itself and are part of the politi¬ 
cal structure rather than being independent of it Second, be¬ 
cause many opportunity structures opened to ambitious men have 
been mcoiporated directly into the regime, maintenance of order 
among those competing for places in the new structures becomes 
a key problem for the political leadership of the nation To a 
considerable extent, the stability of the regime in India must de¬ 
pend more than is common in many nations on leadership at the 
apex to maintain the viability of the ambition “game” being car¬ 
ried on below Local and regional interests are drawn into that 
game because they perceive that the gams for participation are 
greater than the costs of inactivity or withdrawal Yet, the result- 

1 The motives for participation by political activists have only recently be¬ 
gun to receive systematic attention among political scientists—many years after 
Harold Lasswtll suggested some psychological factors that might account for 
attraction to politics The previous emphasis in most studies of American 
political recruitment has been on background factors or role conceptions rather 
than on the immediate pressures and motives that account for political in¬ 
volvement One recent exception is Kenneth Prewitt, The Recruitment of 
Political Leaden ( Indianapolis, Ind Bobbs-Mernll Company, 1970) 

2 Howevi r, as Prewitt notes, “Self-selective tendencies are not easily dis¬ 
tinguished from those selection processes that are less part of individual psy¬ 
chology and more a part of community processes For instance, there is 
no satisfactory method for distinguishing individual aspirations from political 
opportunities ’’ Ibid, 29 Also see Joseph A Schlcsinger, Ambition and 
Politics (Chicago Rand McNally & Company, 1966) 
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ant conflicts might prove destructive to the regime were there not 
structures of power at the apex to arbitrate those conflicts In 
particular, the Congress party has played this arbitrational role, 
but it could not have played it so effectively had the party lacked 
focused national leadership 3 That is why conflicts within the 
political system at lower levels have been least threatening to the 
regime when strong figures like Jawarharlal Nehru and, more re¬ 
cently, Mrs Indira Gandhi have filled dominant political positions 

Without such leadership during the seven-year penod from 
Nehru’s death m 1964 to the overwhelming parliamentary victory 
of Mrs Gandhi in 1971, the Congress party became enfeebled and 
the regime appeared in serious difficulty Similarly, m many of the 
Indian states, the period between 1967 and 1972 witnessed the col¬ 
lapse of numerous state governments and major threats to the vi¬ 
ability of other state regimes Defections from the Congress and 
instability occurred particularly where effective state leadership 
was not available to enunciate the standards by which conflicts 
over political opportunities were to be resolved and to provide re¬ 
liable brokering services acceptable to those engaged m local and 
regional conflicts. 

One of the most stable state regimes during these years has 
operated m Maharashtra, where Y B Chavan—as chief minister 
of bilingual Bombay (from 1956-60), then as chief minister of 
Maharashtra (1960-62), and still later from leading positions m the 
national government—has presided over a state political system 
which has accommodated diverse political ambitions most adroitly 
Only recently has Chavan’s position as arbiter of the political sys¬ 
tem of Maharashtra come under challenge, and that challenge has 
reflected as much the contours of the national search for political 
primacy conducted by Mrs Gandhi as factors internal to Maharash¬ 
tra 

Our concern in this paper is only indirectly with national politics 
Rather, we will be engaged in identifying the opportunity struc¬ 
tures which have been developed by Congress party and state 
government leadership in Maharashtra to stimulate support, provide 


3 In this connection, see Myron Weiner, Party-Building m a New Nation 
(Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1967), Paul R Brass, Factional Politics 
m an Indian State (Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 
1965), and Richard Sisson, The Congress Party in Raiasthan (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles University of California Press, 1972) 
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channels for the political advancement of persons with diverse 
interests and perspectives, and yet build stability upon that diver¬ 
sity The process has involved certain costs, but it is a style that 
state leaders in Maharashtra have cultivated with notable success 
over the past dozen years When blockages to political ambition 
have occurred, they have responded by the creation of new oppor¬ 
tunity structures and by a regular concern that opportunities be ex¬ 
tended to new groups, especially to new generational groups 


The Creation of Maharashtra 

The state of Maharashtra, which incorporates most of the 
Marathi-speaking people of India, itself emerged as an expression 
of collective and individual ambitions The demand for Maharash¬ 
tra was particularly strong in what is now the western part of the 
state—a region formerly included in the multilingual state of Bom¬ 
bay Among the compulsions which spurred the movement for 
Maharashtra were the nature of relations between Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans within the Maharashtra region itself and the char¬ 
acter of political and economic opportunities available to Maharash¬ 
trians in socially heterogeneous Bombay State 

Under British rule, the small Brahman community, constituting 
less than five percent of the population of the Maharashtra region, 
took the lead in accepting Western education and m employing 
that education to gain access to the professions and to those posi¬ 
tions in government service open to Indians At the same time, 
they came to dominate the nationalist movement during its forma¬ 
tive years 

The seeds for a non-Brahman movement were sown as early as 
the 1870s, 4 but attempts to increase Western education and political 
participation among the largely agrarian-based non-Brahmans be¬ 
gan only in the second decade of the present century Relations 
between Brahmans and non-Brahmans became particularly uneasy 
in the later stages of the nationalist movement as the extension of 
the franchise in 1935 forced Brahman leaders of the Congress to 

4 The first non-Brahman movement was stimulated by Jyotiba Pbule in 
1873 with the founding of his Satya Shodak Samaj (Truth-Propagation So¬ 
ciety) That initial effort waned after Phule’s death in 1890 It was not 
revived until after 1610 See Gail Omvedt, “The Non-Brahman Challenge in 
Poona 1922-28,” mimeographed, n d 
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give a greater voice to the non-Brahmans Still, the Maharashtrian 
non-Brahmans were at a distinct disadvantage—despite their over¬ 
whelming numbers—both because of the political skills of the Brah¬ 
mans and because they were contending for a role m the multi¬ 
lingual province of Bombay with groups from other regions who 
did not share their own political history or cultural aspirations 
Conflicts with Gujarati interests were particularly pronounced 

At Independence, actions of the established national and regional 
leadership of the Congress served only to tighten Brahman and 
non-Maharashtrian control over powerful positions in the Congress 
and m the state government of Bombay One response to this was 
the withdrawal of certain non-Brahman leaders from the Congress 
m 1948 to form their own political party, the Peasants and Workers 
Party ( pwp ) That party appealed for support to the non-Brahman 
population as against the urban-based Brahmans of Maharashtra 
and those non-Maharashtrian business interests concentrated par¬ 
ticularly in polyglot Bombay City 

Another response to the continuation of non-Maharashtrian dom¬ 
inance m Bombay State was the pressure brought to bear by Maha¬ 
rashtrian non-Brahmans (and some sympathetic Brahmans) upon 
the national leadership of the Congress to create a separate Ma¬ 
harashtra 1 Initially, the demand met with little success because 
powerful non-Maharashtrian interests feared the political and eco¬ 
nomic consequences of incorporation of Bombay City into its 
Marathi-speaking hinterland Thus, while other states were created 
after 1953 to express linguistic and cultural homogeneity, reorga¬ 
nization of Bombay went only so far as to create a bilingual state 
in which Gujarati and Marathi speakers were expected to live 
together in political and economic harmony In the new Bombay 
which emerged in 1956, however, the political potential of the 
Marathi speakers was considerably enhanced by the addition of 
Marathi-speaking areas which had previously been located in other 
units of British India and m the princely state of Hyderabad 

Within the Maharashtra Congress, there were divisions over the 
attitude that should be taken toward the proposed bilingual state 
Some congressmen sought a full-fledged quarrel with Nehru and 
the central government on behalf of the demand for a distinct 

1 A detailed case study of the Maharashtra movement is to be found in 
Robert W Stem, The Process of Opposition <n India (Chicago and London. 
University of Chicago Press, 1970) 
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Maharashtra In contrast, Y B Chavan, the minister for local 
self-government, emerged as the leader of a moderate faction 
which favored a separate Maharashtra but was not willing to force 
a showdown with the national leadership on the issue His affirma¬ 
tion of loyalty to Nehru contributed to Chavan’s selection as chief 
minister of the new bilingual state m 1956 m succession to Morarji 
Desai, the major leader of Gujarat Chavan, a non-Brahman from 
the regionally predominant Maratha caste, thus came to power m 
Bombay as the candidate of the non-Maharashtrians, while his 
opponents included many of his fellow Marathas, particularly in 
western Maharashtra 

Though this was hardly an auspicious start for Chavan, between 
1956 and 1960 he skillfully moved to strengthen the support base 
of the Congress in Maharashtra by accommodating the interests 
of the non-Brahmans, particularly the Marathas, into the organiza¬ 
tion At the same time, he took advantage of agitation by others 
on the Maharashtra issue to strengthen his case with the national 
leadership for the creation of a separate Maharashtra with Bombay 
City as its capital His arguments were effectively driven home by 
the heavy losses the Congress suffered in the 1957 state and na¬ 
tional elections at the hands of an opposition front created to agitate 
the Maharashtra issue As a result, the central government altered 
its attitude, and an agreement was eventually achieved which al¬ 
lowed the new states of Gujarat and Maharashtra to emerge m 
early 1960 The latter state received Bombay City, though a minor 
concession was made to non-Maharashtrian interests in the form 
of a Congress unit that operated autonomously from the Congress 
organization in the rest of the state 

With the realization of Maharashtra, Chavan could extend many 
political prizes to members of opposition parties whose ranks had 
swollen as a result of the Maharashtra agitations Since the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was involved in an extensive program of economic 
investment using states as major conduits for its developmental 
activities, a wide range of economic benefits was to be gamed 
from association with the ruling party Thus, Chavan created the 
conditions for the consolidation of Congress strength in Maharash¬ 
tra—a strength which has not been seriously challenged in the 13 
years since the state emerged In that respect, Maharashtra is 
unusual among the Indian states for the seeming solidity of its 
Congress organization Yet, as we shall indicate, the strength of 
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the Congress today owes as much to the availability of other insti¬ 
tutional opportunities as it does to any inherent appeal of the party 
as an opportunity structure 

Once the state was assured, Chavan turned for support partic¬ 
ularly to those political activists whose base was among the non- 
Brahmans in the countryside In the process, he severely undercut 
the position of the pwp among rural non-Brahmans and effectively 
suffocated the ambitions of urban-based (often Brahman-led) par¬ 
ties both to the left and the right of the Congress While Chavan 
and his successors as chief minister of Maharashtra have attempted 
to conciliate Gujaratis and other communities living in major urban 
centers like Bombay, Poona, and Nagpur, the Congress organiza¬ 
tion that Chavan created and the state government that it has 
supported were to be increasingly based among the more substan¬ 
tial peasantry of the state 

The Creation of Local Opportunity Structures 

Turning from the leadership role of Chavan, which has served as 
a major parameter of Congress party and Maharashtra government 
activity over the past decade, we need to identify some of the 
major opportunity structures developed for the politically ambitious 
under the guidance of Chavan and of the national leadership of the 
Congress During the following discussion, I shall draw my princi¬ 
pal examples from the experiences of two districts of western 
Maharashtra—Poona and Kolhapur—but much of what I have to 
say about government policy applies elsewhere in the state Be¬ 
cause the principal regions of Maharashtra had different admin¬ 
istrative histones before 1960, however, the application of particu¬ 
lar policies has differed in details from area to area 

The Governmental Opportunity Structure 

One major area where opportunities were enhanced was in gov¬ 
ernmental office itself The creation of Maharashtra opened up 
chances for persons ambitious to hold state-level posts Under the 
Chavan government and its successors, opportunities have been 
provided for Maharashtrians in legislative roles and in administra¬ 
tive positions Opportunities for non-Brahmans, in particular, have 
increased In addition to the positions of influence which became 
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available in state-level bodies, the state of Maharashtra also ex¬ 
panded opportunities at district and subdistnct levels in reinvigor- 
ated units of local government 

Pnor to 1962, elected district local boards were operative in 
western Maharashtra, but their powers were relatively restricted 
During the period of agitation for the creation of Maharashtra, 
the government also created appointive bodies—district develop¬ 
ment boards—charged with supervising developmental schemes 
encouraged and financed by the central government as part of a 
national effort to promote “community development” in rural India 
Though some of these developmental activities might have been 
channeled through the existing elected local boards, the state gov¬ 
ernment preferred to employ administratively distinct development 
boards, because m many districts its local political support was 
uncertain dunng the Maharashtra agitations Though presided 
over by the district collector, these bodies often included leading 
congressmen In this way, Chavan was able to assure himself that 
men loyal to the Congress party would participate in making 
decisions and distributing resources made available for develop¬ 
mental projects In Poona distnct, for example, the top positions 
in the development board went to a man who was emerging as the 
“boss" of the Distnct Congress and to his chief lieutenant 

From 1959, however, the Government of India began to actively 
encourage the states to adopt laws m keeping with Gandhian 
ideals of “democratic decentralization,” or panchayati ra], as it 
came to be known In principle, that scheme would involve the 
devolution of decision-making authority and finances to distnct 
and subdistnct levels Few of the Indian state governments were 
eager to relinquish substantially their supervisory roles m local 
decision-making, and they were even less anxious to devolve sig¬ 
nificant financial control, but efforts at reorganization of rural local 
governments were undertaken throughout the Indian countryside * 

In Maharashtra, the functions of the development boards were 
combined with those of the older local boards Furthermore, dis¬ 
tnct school boards, which had functioned previously, were also 
consolidated into the newly created district governments, the zilla 
purishads Despite the goal of decentralization, the actual powers 

8 The first state to initiate the new scheme was Rajasthan in October, 1959. 
Sugan Chand Jain, Community Development and Panchayati Raj in India 
(Bombay Allied Publishers, 1967), 146-147 
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exercised by the ztlla panshads represented little real advance over 
the cumulative powers exercised by their three predecessors 
Mobilization and allocation of resources at the local level is still 
dominated to a considerable extent by the state government, pro¬ 
grammatic alternatives are circumscribed by state rules, and the 
administrative cadre of the distnct is headed by a bureaucrat ap¬ 
pointed by and largely responsible to the state government Never¬ 
theless, they have become major arenas for conflict among the 
ambitious, and the political weight of those who fill major leader¬ 
ship positions m the ztlla panshads has become such that govern¬ 
ment ministers and administrators are sensitive to demands from 
such sources 

Below the distnct—and quite different from the previous situa¬ 
tion m western Maharashtra—the state government created inter¬ 
mediary bodies at the taluka (subdistnct) level In distncts like 
Poona and Kolhapur, with total rural populations of 13 to 15 
million, about a dozen talukas are comprehended within each 
distnct 7 Taluka panchayat samitis were created at this level These 
new bodies were given relatively minor functions, but their elected 
officers (like the officers of the ztlla panshad) were paid More¬ 
over, they had a certain amount of patronage at their command, 
including some control over the reassignment of teachers in rural 
primary schools—a power of considerable political importance and 
a source of continuing conflict in district and taluka politics 

Finally, in the three-tier system of panchayatt raj, village govern¬ 
ments were connected more clearly to the hierarchy of political 
influence and decision-making in rural Maharashtra One conse¬ 
quence of the strengthened linkages from village to distnct, whether 
intended or not, was to clarify and structure the ambitional route 
Village leaders were directly involved in the selection of members 
of the taluka panchayat samitis In many states, members of the 
latter bodies are responsible, in turn, for choosing the memberships 
of the ztlla panshads 

In Maharashtra, however, the state government decided to have 
ztlla panshad members chosen by direct election m single-member 
constituencies carved out of the rural parts of the distnct Further- 

7 Of a total population of 2 5 million in 1961, Poona district had an urban 
population of about 940,000, mainly in Poona City The rest of the popula¬ 
tion was located in 13 predominantly rural talukas In the less urbanized 
distnct of Kolhapur, a total population of 1 6 million was divided among 12 
talukas Nearly 1.3 million of these were located in rural places. 
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more, unlike some other states, Maharashtra excluded members of 
the state Legislative Assembly { mlas ) from formal membership on 
the district or taluka bodies The mlas resisted these provisions 
Previously, they had been the most prominent popular representa¬ 
tives in their territories, they were now being provided with poten¬ 
tial rivals—the members of the zilla panshad and the panchayat 
samttis m their home areas The leaders of these bodies, in par¬ 
ticular, were able to deal more directly and more frequently with 
the public on the day-to-day minutiae of government, thereby ren¬ 
dering remote to public consciousness the activities of the mlas 
Despite their fears in this respect, Congress mlas followed Chavan’s 
preference for direct election and for their own nonparticipation in 
directing the affairs of district and taluka governments 8 

Understandably, state Congress leaders saw institutions of pan- 
chayati raj providing them with an opportunity to strike the roots of 
the Congress more effectively into the Maharashtnan countryside 
Such bodies would be made more attractive to the ambitious by 
promising some autonomy of action Furthermore, governmental 
reorganization was undertaken pnor to the state legislative elections 
of 1962 at a time when the conflict over the creation of Maharash¬ 
tra was still fresh in the minds of state leaders and the Congress 
had not yet established its hegemony in state politics Concessions 
which had been made to win over members from opposition parties 
in order to consolidate the Congress' difficult position in the state 
Assembly meant that the party might need to depend too heavily 
upon the uncertain loyalties of newcomers in the future What 
better assurance of keeping legislators m line than to create a 
threat that Congress loyalists based m the new structures of local 
government would be only too eager to replace the incumbent 
should he falter? 

As a result of state and local elections m 1962, the Congress 
emerged with reliable majorities in almost all the districts of the 
state These majorities made it easier for the state leadership to 
tolerate local factional quarrels, some of which were encouraged 
by the new structural arrangements, as long as those quarrels did 
not promise to debilitate the party over the long term 

Such relationships are not always easy Factional quarrels at the 

8 On the early reactions to panchayati raj in Maharashtra, see Lawrence L 
Shrader and Ram Joshi, "Zilla Panshad Elections m Maharashtra and the 
Distnct Political Elite,” Asian Survey, 3 (March 1963), 143-155. 
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taluka level are particularly common Since an mla’s constituency 
is often coterminous in western Maharashtra with one or two 
talukas, he may be directly faced with the rivalry mounted against 
him by the chairman of the panchayat samtti(s) or a zilla partshad 
leader from his own territory Only the rare mla, who holds a 
ministerial post at the state level or has a peculiarly strong position 
in the party organization in the district or state, is likely to feel 
entirely comfortable in dealing with his panchayat samiti The 
most secure are able to command the support of the members of 
those local bodies, but the less secure—and these are the majority 
of mlas in districts like Poona and Kolhapur—may maintain rather 
distant relations with their local bodies In some cases, the rela¬ 
tionship is “correct”, in others, there is open hostility The rela¬ 
tionship is likely to be particularly difficult, of course, when an mla 
and the panchayat samiti leadership are from different parties, are 
associated with major factional groupings withm the district Con¬ 
gress, or are rivals for leadership of the taluka 

While the distributive and redistributive capacities of local gov¬ 
ernmental bodies m Maharashtra barely touch the basic economic 
needs of the general population, those bodies do have certain re¬ 
stricted powers m education, road construction, irrigation and 
other developmental areas Given a notable tendency among In¬ 
dian politicians to contend over even the most limited expenditures 
and powers, however, local government bodies at district and 
taluka levels have become important foci of political activity and 
major vehicles for building political careers 

The Co-operative Opportunity Structure 

Of more direct economic impact, especially for market-onented 
farmers, are the many co-operative institutions which have emerged 
in the Maharashtrian countryside during the past 15 years Co¬ 
operative credit societies at village, taluka, and district levels dis- 
tnbute loans to the farmer which enable him to invest in the new 
technology—improved seeds, fertilizers, pesticides, irrigation facil¬ 
ities, and machinery The effects of this utilization of co-operative 
institutions have been felt particularly in commercial cropping, in 
’ /estem Maharashtra the growth of co-operative activity in the pro¬ 
duction and the processing of sugarcane has been especially impor¬ 
tant 

The co-operative movement had its origins in the late nineteenth 
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century m western India in the efforts of Brahman social reformers 
and British officials to improve the economic position of the farmer 
and, particularly, to decrease his dependence on the rural money¬ 
lender s Despite the good intentions involved, the credit and mar¬ 
keting facilities created—with some notable exceptions—were diffi¬ 
cult to maintain By the 1950s, the co-operative infrastructure in 
most districts of Maharashtra was short of finance and operated 
only fitfully In many places, co-operative institutions existed main¬ 
ly on paper Around 1955, the government of Bombay undertook 
a thorough reorganization of the co-operative structure m the state 
As in the case of panchayati raj, part of the spur to this reorganiza¬ 
tion was provided in interest shown by the central government 10 

The principal local channels for short-term agricultural credit in 
Maharashtra are the District Central Cooperative Banks ( dccbs ) 
Below the distnct banks, primary credit societies are organized for 
taluka towns and many villages Some few of these village societies 
had existed for many years, but most were newly created after 
1956 While membership m local societies involves the purchase 
of shares by farmer-members, most societies are sustained by the 
financial backing provided by the dccbs 11 The latter, in turn, de¬ 
pend upon the Maharashtra State Cooperative Bank, which is ulti¬ 
mately maintained financially by the Reserve Bank of India and 
regulated by the state and central governments Thus, while the 
co-operative movement has followed the theory of co-operative 
participation by encouraging the membership of producers in each 
village, effective control over the financing and operation of most 

9 I J Catanach, Rural Credit in Western India, 1875-1930 (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles University of California Press, 1970), 1-9 

10 Report of the Committee of Direction, All-India Rural Credit Survey, 
1 (1956), II (1954) (Bombay Reserve Bank of India) The findings of that 
study might be contrasted with Report of the All-India Rural Credit Review 
Committee (Bombay Reserve Bank of India, 1969), 247-253, which found 
a doubling of short-term loans between 1960-61 and 1966-67 At the same 
time, however, overdues increased from 20 percent of outstanding loans to 
37 3 percent 

11 Under this system, the district banks had no direct supervisory power 
over the operations of the village societies or their staffs Supervisory powers 
were vested m taluka supervising unions which became bases of political 
patronage in their own right Since 1970 certain changes have been made 
which are intended to increase control over village societies by state and dis¬ 
tnct agencies 
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co-operative institutions resides ultimately in the hands of govern¬ 
ment 

Though most congressmen deny any favoritism in the distribution 
of loans, members of opposition parties—except for those few who 
control co-operative institutions in their own localities—look upon 
the co-operative movement in Maharashtra as an extension of the 
Congress party and the state government Thus, a key figure in 
Maharashtra politics, Vasant “Dada” Patil, skillfully combined the 
offices of president of the Maharashtra Pradesh [State] Congress 
Committee ( mpcc) with the chairmanship of the Maharashtra 
State Cooperative Bank for several years until he entered the state 
cabinet as minister for power and irrigation in 1972, a number of 
other members of the board of the state bank are also leading fig¬ 
ures in the Congress organization m Maharashtra 

In addition to the dccbs, the government of Maharashtra helped 
to build other co-operative institutions For the purpose of dis¬ 
tributing long-term credit to farmers for capital investment m ma¬ 
chinery and land improvement, land development banks were pro¬ 
moted in each district A State Land Mortgage Bank had operated 
in some places prior to the reorganization of the 1950s, but it 
was underfinanced and not functioning with much effectiveness at 
the time Chavan came to power The state government moved to 
rcinvigorate that body 

Characteristically, reorganization of the major co-operative credit 
institutions involved their politicization Boards of the dccbs and 
land development banks were “deuibamzed” as an older generation 
of urban “social workers” was replaced by political workers active 
in the countryside The state government accomplished this re¬ 
placement by requiring that a majority of seats on these boards be 
elected by village societies in the various talukas (in the case of 
the dccbs ) or by “borrowers” ( m the case of the land development 
banks) Those who would not or could not use agricultural credit 
themselves were limited to token representation on the bank boards 
as representatives of nonagncultural societies or nonborrowing 
members Their places were taken by leading actors in the Con¬ 
gress organization, with the result that top positions m these co¬ 
operative institutions have come to be held by men with consider¬ 
able political standing Office-holding in these structures is seen 
as a major prize in the political wars of most districts, almost by 
definition, the successful rural politician is likely to hold a seat on 
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a major credit institution or maintain close relations with those who 
do 

In the same manner, the government encouraged the develop¬ 
ment of marketing societies at the taluka level Called purchase 
and sales unions, these societies were created with the expectation 
that they might contribute to the collection and sale of the farm¬ 
ers’ goods, but, in practice, they have developed more as agents 
for the distribution of inputs required by the fanner They provide 
these goods and services to the village credit societies which then 
supply the items to their memberships The taluka bodies are 
often dominated by local political leaders 

District-level marketing societies which compete with taluka 
bodies operate in both Poona and Kolhapur distncts Though 
sanctioned by state law, such district bodies are independent of the 
federal structure which the state government has recently sought 
to create in marketing In Poona, the District Purchase and Sales 
Union grew out of a pre-Independence marketing organization lo¬ 
cated in one of the more prosperous sections of the district That 
society has provided an important economic and political resource 
for a dissident political faction in the district The Shetkan Sahak- 
an Sangh of Kolhapur, one of the most successful marketing so¬ 
cieties in Maharashtra, was founded m 1938 and, because of its 
strong management and independent origins, has managed to stay 
relatively aloof from district politics Both organizations, in their 
distinct ways, provide services to those farmers who wish to remain 
independent of the politics of their local co-operative societies, 
though they also co-operate with taluka societies in particular 
ventures 

Thus, within each district and taluka a network of credit and 
service societies has developed which has influence over economic 
resources and can be employed for political purposes Politics 
operates, for example, when "arrangements” are made to “forgive” 
outstanding loans or defer repayments, or when credit or services 
are available to politically supportive farmers but not to others 

12 By late 1972, the operations of some distnet land development banks 
were so marked by mismanagement and by charges of misappropriation 
against politician-members of their boards that the state government bowed 
to external pressures (from the Reserve Bank of India and the World Bank) 
and superseded the district units 
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The most important co-operative institutions politically, however, 
are the processing co-operatives In the districts of western Maha¬ 
rashtra this means co-operative sugar factories, in particular, though 
Kolhapur has been developing co-operative spinning and weaving 
mills in the last decade Until the 1950s, most sugar production in 
the state was in the private sector A few co-operative factories 
were founded before 1956, but the great movement for the intro¬ 
duction of co-operatives m sugar was not undertaken until about 
that time. The central government plays a major role in designating 
areas for factories and m helping with loans for machinery and 
construction, though farmers in a designated area contribute share- 
capital to the operation of the factories Backed by a series of 
central government loans and by guaranteed market pnces set by 
the central government, the co-operative sugar industry has ex¬ 
panded rapidly in western Maharashtra 

Since these are large enterprises directly affecting the lives of 
thousands of farmers in a given territory, the factories play an im¬ 
portant part in the politics of the sugar-growing districts Along 
with the banks, they have become major arenas for the expression 
of ambition Not only do their managements—elected by the farm¬ 
er-members of a factory—work with large resources, but through 
this economic control, they can influence the course of political life 
m taluka, district, and even state politics If that leadership is se¬ 
cure, it is difficult for political opposition based in a ztlla parishad, 
panchayat samiti, or led by an mla to undermine it Indeed, it is 
commonly said in western Maharashtra that every mla would like 
to have his own sugar factory in order to secure his political base 
Because the factories can be used as political resources, opponents 
of those who dominate a factory frequently charge that there is a 
good deal of political favoritism in employment and a certain 
amount of padding of payrolls in order to influence voting patterns 
not only in the elections of the factories themselves but in state and 
district legislative contests While a few factones have not been 
politicized, the majority in Poona and Kolhapur have been deeply 
implicated in political careers 

It should be noted that when co-operative sugar factones were 
first being encouraged in the mid-1950s, there was no certainty of 
tneir success Therefore, opportunities to organize some of the 
early factones were given to persons who were locally prominent 
but were not necessanly loyal congressmen This policy has caused 
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some difficulty for the Congress m subsequent years because such 
factories have provided major bases for dissident factions in vari¬ 
ous districts Since the early 1960s, when Chavan stabilized his 
hegemony m Maharashtra politics, the granting of the right to or¬ 
ganize a sugar factory by the central government has become a 
clearly more partisan act, one which requires not only the right 
local credentials but also a considerable amount of influence with 
the national Congress organization 

Two of the major spheres for the expression of ambition which 
have flowered m the last decade, then, are positions in state and 
local governmental offices and leadership in various co-operative 
institutions Two other areas of activity by the pohtically-am- 
bitious are worthy of consideration, though the character of the 
opportunities provided m those areas is more limited than m the 
sectors we have already discussed One of these is the Congress 
party organization itself, the other is the educational system 

The Congress Opportunity Structure 

Strangely enough, for a party that won 222 of 270 seats in the 
1972 state assembly elections, the Congress organization looks 
weaker the closer one approaches the grassroots in Maharashtra 
This appearance is misleading but reveals something about the 
nature of the party organization The key to this paradox is that 
District Congress organizations are essentially agencies of recon¬ 
ciliation during the years when elections are not being held and 
arenas for conflict in the few months immediately preceding an 
election At neither time are they significant channels for personal 
advancement at or from the subdistnet level into district or state 
politics In district and state politics a prominent position in the 
Congress may simply be an insignia of achievement in some aspect 
of public life other than party work 

One reason for the seemingly ineffective appearance of the party 
organization qua organization is the fact that the Congress has pre¬ 
empted most of the appeals of its potential rivals m rural Maharash¬ 
tra There has not been a strong opposition party m the country¬ 
side since the creation of the state In effect, the Congress is taken 
so much for granted as part of the political environment in rural 
Maharashtra that no one tends to the machinery of the party be¬ 
tween elections, especially at the taluka or village levels Since 
most office-holders are congressmen or independents inclined toward 
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the Congress and many of those involved m the co-operative field 
are similarly aligned (or, again, are politically independent), there 
is no need to maintain the organization in high gear Factions are 
common within the party, but most factional activity is directed 
only to gaming public or co-operative office or keeping office once 
it has been attained 13 

In practical terms, what this discontinuity has meant is that the 
party as such has very little public salience in nonelectoral periods, 
especially at the subdistnct level ’* What accounts for the greater 
vitality of the District Congress Committees (dccs) is the role they 
play in the designation of candidates for district and state offices 
In the choice of candidates for mla and mp, however, there is a 
growing feeling that the state party has been by-passing the recom¬ 
mendations of district party leaders with increasing regularity, 
especially where local factionalism exists *' 

Aside from its participation in the performance of electoral func¬ 
tions, the Dec is the meeting-place for major interests in the district 
Thus, m Poona, where one leader clearly dominated the dcc (until 
his retirement in 1972), decisions were taken m the dcc about the 
party’s candidates not only for ztlla panshad elections but about 
nominees for such bodies of the co-operative movement as the dccb 
and the Land Development Bank In Kolhapur, where factionalism 
finally drove one major group out of the dcc, the remaining faction 
itself subsequently splintered, with the result that the dcc Executive 
Committee became an uneasy reconciliation arena by 1970 Here, 


13 Keeping one's office once elected is by no means as easy in one-party 
Maharashtra as it may sound Rivals and opposing factions are constantly at 
work to unseat incumbents in both local government bodies and co-operatives 
No-confidence motions against officeholders are a common feature of ziUa 
parishad and panchayat sanuti activity, defections and sudden defeats in co¬ 
operative bodies are also common enough to require watchfulness on the part 
of officeholders 

14 Under the rules of the Maharashtra Congress, taluka Congress units 
have no official standing In Poona and Kolhapur, however, most talukas had 
a skeleton taluka Congress organization which brought together representatives 
of smaller official units (mandals) Taluka units were not very effective, nor 
were the mandal Congress organizations vigorous bodies 

18 After both the 1967 and 1972 elections, complaints that the MPCC had 
overruled many DCC choices occurred The process of candidate selection in 
1972, which involved conflicts between Chavan and Mrs Gandhi over some 
nominations m Maharashtra, further weakened the DCCs in their most im¬ 
portant role The DCCs still play the major role in zs Ua parishad elections 
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local barons—like leaders of the zilia parishad, heads of the major 
district co-operative institutions, and representatives of the various 
talukas (usually the mla, where that office was held by a congress¬ 
man)—came together to reconcile those conflicts pending among 
them Contests for leadership of the dcc have sometimes set these 
barons at one another’s throats, so that it has been necessary for 
emissaries from the mpcc or from the state government to inter¬ 
vene in order to mollify, or in extremely rare cases, to punish one 
of the local factions On two separate occasions, the state party 
leadership has intervened to nominate officers for the Kolhapur 
dcc because local leaders could not reconcile their differences 

In general, then, one no longer appears to build a political career 
through the party, particularly at district and subdistrict levels. 
Rather, one legitimates the success already achieved m some other 
sphere by being chosen for a seat on the dcc executive In certain 
exceptional cases, one can employ the party organization to enhance 
a political career, but often such uses of the party organization in¬ 
volve a granting of special favors by the state leadership What I 
have in mind arc a number of individual cases arising in Poona 
district where persons who found favor in the eyes of Chavan 
were recruited to key positions in the state party, they later at¬ 
tempted to employ those positions to establish or strengthen their 
standing in local politics 

Thus, Mohan Dhana left the Praja Socialist Party m 1960 to join 
the Congress and at Chavan’s request became general secretary of 
the Mi’cc shortly thereafter He was later elected first to the Rajya 
Subha and then to the Lok Sabha from Poona City He now holds 
a position as deputy minister for planning in the central govern¬ 
ment, but only recently has he moved to assert leadership over the 
Congress organization in Poona City and that effort has met with 
mixed success 

Of a similar character is the case of Sharad Pawar, who made a 
rapid rise in politics from student leader to election as secretary 
of the Maharashtra Youth Congress in 1964 to receiving a nomina¬ 
tion for mla in 1967 as a result of Chavan’s support Thereafter, 
he became a secretary of the mpcc and secretary of the Congress 
Legislative Party in the state assembly In 1972, after only one 
term as mla, he became minister of state for home affairs in the 
new state government at the age of 32 Only since his first election 
as mla has he converted a weak local base into a strong position in 
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his home taluka, and only since his elevation to the ministry has he 
begun to function as a major leader of the Poona District Congress. 

Neither of these men can be said to have “risen" through the 
party m the sense that their party work at lower levels led to ad¬ 
vancement to higher positions Furthermore, successful perform¬ 
ance of party work by them and by others generally has meant ad¬ 
vancement out of the party organization Few persons seek a 
career in the party 

In sum, the dcc still plays an important role in nominating can¬ 
didates for district and taluka offices and in influencing the selec¬ 
tion of candidates for higher office, especially where local factions 
can agree on their choices However, a position on the dcc is only 
a means to the attainment of other more desired positions and a 
way of gaming greater access to the rewards of the political sys¬ 
tem and to those leaders at the state and district level who control 
many of those rewards 

The Education Society Opportunity Structure 

As in the case of the Congress party, the man “on the way up” 
in Maharashtra politics, as well as the man who has already ar¬ 
rived, takes an active interest m educational affairs in his locality. 
The successful politician does not advance through evidence of 
concern with education per se, rather he becomes a patron or active 
leader of an education society 18 

Though most rural primary schools (grades one through seven) 
are governmental in Poona and Kolhapur districts, the secondary 
schools are dominated by pnvate societies These societies receive 
a substantial part of their operating costs (including teachers’ 
salaries) from the government, and they are also required to meet 
government standards with respect to curriculum and school facil¬ 
ities Pnvate managements backed by government aid also oper¬ 
ate at the collegiate level, though the percentage of government 
support to total costs is lower In recent years, the number of 

18 The connection between educational societies and politics is not peculiar 
to western Maharashtra nor to rural parts of the state alone A recent study 
found that candidates to the Nagpur municipality had a better chance of 
election if they were active in co-operative and educational societies Robert 
G Wirsing, "Associational ‘Micro-arenas' in Indian Urban Politics," Asian Sur- 
13 (April 1973), 411-413 
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secondary schools and colleges generated by the activities of pri¬ 
vate societies in rural Maharashtra has increased dramatically 11 

Many secondary schools are run by one-school societies, though 
there are also major societies which operate more than 100 institu¬ 
tions each in Maharashtra Such large private societies obviously 
have political interests, but their very size has turned their political 
concerns away from district politics toward relations with state po¬ 
litical leadership and toward the broader educational policies of 
the state government 

The purely local societies, m contrast, are directly involved with 
the political life of the locality It is common for prominent politi¬ 
cal leaders and ambitious younger men pursuing political careers 
to associate with the managements of local secondary and collegiate 
institutions As m the case of the Congress party, however, such 
individuals seem less interested in using educational institutions as 
a base for launching a political career than as part of the legitimat¬ 
ing process by which they maintain their political credentials In 
practice, a leading politician in an area or a young aspirant to a 
political career may be approached to help organize a school be¬ 
cause local citizens hope he will take an active interest in getting 
the grants and subsidies required to construct and operate the insti¬ 
tution In turn, the local politician may use the services of stu¬ 
dents or faculty in some of his political work, but this relationship 
need not be a coercive one In many cases, it is simply the poli¬ 
tician’s due for his activity in the management of the society 

Though politicians of any local stature are involved m the man¬ 
agement of at least one school, they take little interest in matters 
of curriculum or teaching methods Their interests are more m the 
administrative aspects of the institution teacher recruitment, gam¬ 
ing and spending grants, providing bigger and better educational 
facilities, controlling contracts for the supply of services to the 


17 Indicative of die general growth in education is the fact that schools 
offering instruction at the secondary level (grades eight through eleven) in¬ 
creased from 584 to 2,374 in western Maharashtra between 1950-51 and 1965- 
66, the number of students enrolled rose from 189,482 to 665,205 The drama 
is lessened by the fact that only 27 5 percent of boys ages 14 to 16 were in 
school in Maharashtra as a whole at the time of the survey and only 9 5 per¬ 
cent of the girls In both respects, however, Maharashtra was among the top 
three or four states m India. Government of Maharashtra Education and 
Social Welfare Department, Educational Development in Maharashtra State 
(Bombay, 1968), 2-5 and 37 
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schools Charges have been raised against many society manage¬ 
ments (and the political leaders associated with them) on these 
matters—for the misuse of funds, the padding of attendance rec¬ 
ords in order to gain greater government grants, the misappropria¬ 
tion of money from the societies, and the browbeating of teachers 
to force “kickbacks” on salaries paid by the state government 
To recapitulate, the government of Maharashtra during the last 
15 years has created a set of institutional structures which have 
opened opportunities to persons at the local level in rural Maha¬ 
rashtra In each case, except that of the Congress party, a gov¬ 
ernmental policy with important developmental implications has 
had the useful corollary of creating opportunities for ambitious 
men The expansion of co-operative institutions has contnbuted to 
the agncultural modernization of the countryside, the organization 
of new secondary schools and colleges m rural Maharashtra has 
made education more accessible to rural people (and perhaps, 
slowed the migration from the village to the city of those seeking 
education), creation of ztlla parishads and taluka panchayat samitis 
has brought government closer to the citizen and made that gov¬ 
ernment more responsive to citizen demands In all of these in¬ 
stances, new opportunities for the expression of self-worth and the 
exercise of power over others have been provided to the pohtically- 
ambitious Aside from its crucial role in nomination and election 
processes associated with governmental offices, and even there as 
well, the Congress has managed to profit from the growth of an 
increasingly complex rural infrastructure by performing as an arena 
for reconciliation and conflict management among the politically 
ambitious operating in these newly created institutions 

It is by no means uniformly effective in this respect since, as we 
have noted, many dccs are riven by factionalism Indeed one of 
the important roles of the mpcc leadership—a role not always 
played successfully—is to prevent district factionalism from reach¬ 
ing a point which might threaten party or institutional stability as 
a whole Nevertheless, factionalism in Poona and Kolhapur dis¬ 
tricts has proceeded to such a point m recent years that reconcilia¬ 
tion has not been possible and pronounced estrangement of dissi¬ 
dent factions—though not complete separation—has followed For 
the politically ambitious m a one-party dominant state, total sev¬ 
erance from the principal party is taken with a good deal of reluc¬ 
tance, but the availability of secure institutional bases not readily 
accessible to party control makes the process of separation easier 
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Blockaces and Public Policy 

Those who are considered powerful by others in Poona and Kol¬ 
hapur districts enhance their influence by combining a series of 
institutional positions A local "dada” (strong man) may combine 
a number of positions m his own taluka mla, chairmanship of a 
sugar factory, association with the taluka marketing society and the 
taluka panchayat samiti (the latter through loyal lieutenants), and 
involvement in the major educational institutions in his area From 
these political bases, the leader can expect to extend his influence 
further by his membership on the dcc Executive and, m the normal 
course of events, on major district co-operatives like the dccb and/ 
or the Land Development Bank As a leader in the district and an 
mla, he may also expect to be treated with deference by state- 
level and even national-level leaders of the party and govern¬ 
ment 

However, for one individual to parlay all of these positions into 
a locally predominant political position is no easy feat In most 
talukas, personal rivalries have developed within the various insti¬ 
tutional arenas and among actors based in different arenas An 
office-holder in the zilla panshad may come into conflict with the 
mla from his area, the mla and the leader of the major co-opera¬ 
tives m a taluka may also be rivals In some instances, there may 
be long histories behind these rivalries dating to old family quar¬ 
rels, in other cases, the most secure leader may suddenly be threat¬ 
ened by men he has relied on for years In the most common 
instance, difficulties may arise simply because a man must depend 
on others to extend his influence, but these “others” may resent 
his primacy if he is not sufficiently cautious m collecting and dis¬ 
tributing influence Since his own success blocks the advance of 
his subordinates, challenges come from them as well as from ex¬ 
ternal quarters 

Blockages have also contributed m a broader sense to political 
change in Maharashtra Blocked ambitions or threats of blockage 
have had important consequences for shaping political movements 
and public policy m Maharashtra They continue to have implica¬ 
tions for the contemporary scene, as illustrated in the three sectors 
we discussed earlier co-operation, education, and government po¬ 
sitions. We shall identify a few of the policy implications of politi¬ 
cal ambition m these areas, though it is impossible to provide de¬ 
tails on such matters here. 
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Co-operative Public Policy 

As a result of the new opportunities created in the co-operative 
movement, there emerged by the mid-1960s a class of “co-operative 
kings"—men who had developed bases in rural co-operative insti¬ 
tutions, particularly in co-operative sugar factories. They came, in 
large part, from an older, less-educated generation of rural leaders 
who entrenched themselves not only m co-operative institutions 
but in governmental and party positions m their home districts dur¬ 
ing the early Chavan years By the end of the decade, however, 
a younger generation of potential leadership—better-educated, 
more urbane in its orientations, concerned, to some extent, with 
spreading the benefits of economic development more widely, cer¬ 
tainly interested m advancing its own political ambitions more 
rapidly—began to press for reforms in the co-operative sector 

Y B Chavan, who had been a major source of support for the 
spread of co-operative institutions throughout the countryside, 
agreed that the movement had concentrated too much power in 
the hands of a few men in each area As a result, the minister for 
co-operation in the Maharashtra government—a man who had 
previously served as president of the mpcc —brought forward a set 
of proposals for reform m the co-operative movement in 1968 
They provided that no officer of a co-operative society at one level 
should hold office in that society for more than six years and that 
he should not hold more than one such office at different levels 
(taluka, district, state) at the same time Steps were also taken 
for closer oversight by government of co-operative society opera¬ 
tions, including their elections These steps were aimed at break¬ 
ing what was described as a “monopoly of power” on the part of 
co-operative leaders State party leaders feared both the conserva¬ 
tive biases and the organized political power these men might use 
to force their views upon the party organizabon, thereby decreas¬ 
ing the Congress’ ability to respond to the broader mass electorate 
on which the party must depend for its victories 

With the support of Chavan, and against considerable resistance 
from the co-operative longs—including Vasant Path, the president 
of the mpcc —the amendments were passed. However, resistance 
by the co-operative leaders was such that they were able to hold 
application of the new rules in abeyance. Since the minister who 
had proposed the rules died shortly before they were enacted into 
law, there was a considerable period of uncertainty following his 
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death about the willingness of his successor to press the matter. 
The man finally selected for the position was a leading leftist in 
the party but one who combined with those credentials a political 
base in his home district, which included a co-operative sugar 
factory 

The new minister set to work planning a major reorganization 
of the co-operative movement In a long statement brought out in 
1970, he proposed a set of structural changes which would break 
up the centralization of power vested in the dccbs by creating taluka 
banks, he would also strengthen taluka co-operative marketing 
societies at the expense of district marketing societies Little was 
said in the plan about the earlier amendments except to make it 
quite clear that it was his intention to apply the six-year rule pros¬ 
pectively rather than retrospectively as originally proposed in the 
amendments, thus allowing the co-operative kings considerable time 
to prepare themselves for any changeover 18 

Whatever else they did, the new rules and the call for reorganiza¬ 
tion of the movement put co-operative society leaders on warning 
They also held out a promise to the ambitious that places would 
be opened for them in the co-operative movement It is perhaps 
in this light that one can appreciate why some of the co-operative 
kings supported the rival to Chavan’s leadership in the conflict over 
tickets for the state elections in 1972 

Public Policy in Other Areas 

The politics of education m Maharashtra has involved close iden¬ 
tification of rural political leaders with what they take to be the ed¬ 
ucational aspirations of their constituents Thus, the inclusion in a 
“white paper” issued by the education ministry of a few ill-chosen 
words which appeared to favor plans to emphasize “quality” rather 
than “quantity” in education set off a strident debate in state poli¬ 
tics, stilled only when the ministry made a strategic retreat 19 Be¬ 
hind the popular reaction was not only the threat that some local 

18 This change in the earlier amendment to the co-operative law was adopted 
in 1971 Action on the other items has met with resistance from co-operative 
leaders but in 1973 further changes in the organization of the movement were 
being contemplated 

18 For a fuller treatment of this conflict, see my "Educational Politics and 
Public Policy-Making m Maharashtra, India ” Comparative Education Review 
in press 
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entrepreneurs of education felt to their low-quality institutions but 
a more general feeling in the countryside that steps to limit the 
rate of growth of educational institutions would bring back an 
earlier situation in which the non-Brahmans of the rural areas lagged 
behind the Brahmans and other urbanized communities in educa¬ 
tional achievement In this matter, it should be recognized, rural 
representatives who have promoted educational expansion are not 
only fulfilling their own ambitional needs but are responding to a 
strong surge of popular feeling in Maharashtra about the desir¬ 
ability of education, particularly among the middle peasantry 
Where colleges were previously urban institutions, since 1960 
higher education has come of age in the countryside and even 
rather small taluka towns in Poona and Kolhapur have sprouted 
colleges of their own The political pressure remains great to con¬ 
tinue this expansion, despite recognition by educational policy¬ 
makers in the state that serious societal problems may be created 
by the production of a generation of rather poorly-prepared "grad¬ 
uates” {mainly in liberal arts and commerce) who are unable to 
find jobs 

Another point of considerable dispute that arose with the publi¬ 
cation of the “white paper” was the suggestion that there be fur¬ 
ther de-emphasis of the teaching of English m the secondary school 
curriculum This measure was promoted by the education ministry 
m recognition of the decline in the quality of English teaching 
(resulting in part from the rapid expansion of education) and it 
was also in keeping with a greater commitment to national lan¬ 
guages However, the recommendation was strongly opposed by 
mral mlas Some of the more rabid anti-Brahmans among them 
saw it as yet another attempt by the Brahmans to hold on to one 
of their last outposts of societal influence—the educational system 
For, as a number of them noted, the urban Brahmans would in¬ 
evitably be in a better position to learn English and their families 
would spur them to do so in order to gam the positions in pnvate 
industry and the civil service that go to the English-educated The 
debate saw the interesting situation, therefore, of the English- 
educated, predominantly Brahman, educational bureaucracy favor¬ 
ing primary education entirely in the vernacular, while the rural 
Marathas m the Assembly fought to make English compulsory from 
the fifth standard The latter, who represented the aspirations of 
the prosperous middle-sized fanners, particularly in western Maha¬ 
rashtra, used their political power to extract the policy they wanted. 
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In the third area we have discussed, local government institu¬ 
tions, a committee appointed by the state government set to work 
m 1970 to investigate the operations of panchayatt raj Its report 
was not submitted until shortly before the election season began 
in late 1971, but its recommendations for change were only minor, 
perhaps because its political membership was drawn from state 
appointees and not zilla parishad leaders who might have demand¬ 
ed greater powers for the local bodies One area where its in¬ 
quiries aroused considerable reaction was on the question of con¬ 
tinued association of the zilla panshads and panchayat samttis 
with educational affairs Educational administrators and teachers’ 
representatives favored removing from the hands of local politicians 
control over appointments and assignments, local politicians, how¬ 
ever, had found in their ability to influence transfers a source of 
patronage which they were not willing to give up without a strug¬ 
gle It is likely, therefore, that this proposal will be allowed to die 
a quiet death 


Party Policy on Blockages 

Finally, while it is not a part of legislative policy, the actions 
taken by the Congress organization to keep open channels of party 
mobility reflect a continuing sensitivity on the part of top leader¬ 
ship to the need to respond to a new generation of the pohtically- 
ambitious and to prevent the development of blockages which 
might systematically alienate that generation In addition to the 
conscious choices made by that leadership, the character of the 
party system they have nurtured over the past two decades has 
created a logic of its own which works against ambitional block¬ 
ages 

Thus, in 1972, the Congress m Maharashtra made some effort to 
abide by a party understanding that no mla should serve more 
than two terms This move meant several forced retirements in 
Poona and Kolhapur 20 As a result of decisions by Congress lead¬ 
ership at the state level and the actions of dissident congressmen 
and opposition parties, the 21 mla results for the rural parts of the 
two districts saw Congress incumbents elected in seven contests, 

20 The rule was not applied uniformly In Poona, a member of the state 
ministry was elected to his fifth consecutive term and another MLA was 
elected to a fourth term. 
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new Congress candidates winning in eight others, and six seats 
being filled by noncongressmen Of the eight Congress nonincum¬ 
bents, at least four had recently served m local government bodies, 
a fifth had been both president of the dccb and the dcc of Kolhapur 
after completing an earlier term as mla from 1962-67 Among the 
six noncongressmen elected were three who had previously been 
in the Congress but were denied nominations by the party for mla, 
of the six, five had been active either in local government or in 
co-operatives 21 

Thus, both through intention and through the operations of a 
one-party dominant system which allows an ambitious individual 
to test his electoral strength against official party candidates with 
almost no penalty involved—Congress dissidents frequently rejoin 
the party shortly after elections—a considerable turnover of state 
office-holders has been effected in the two districts in the last two 
years In the same vein, a rule written into the panchayaU ra-\ law 
allowed no man to serve as president of a zilla panshad for more 
than two terms As a result, a change of leadership at the district 
level has been achieved in 1972 with relatively little blood-letting 

Problfms for the Future 

One of the striking features of Maharashtra politics is that the 
need to maintain open channels for competition and political mobil¬ 
ity has frequently been recognized at the state level even earlier 
than at the local level This was the case in connection with co¬ 
operative reform More recently, as the rhetoric of the mpcc has 
swung to the left m keeping with the tone of the Congress party 
nationally, state party leadership has seemed to move faster than 
local party units demanded The mpcc has looked for ways to 
make available sufficient resources to encourage continued public 
participation and support 

Despite its popular base, however, the Congress “system” m 
Maharashtra has been a system that has favored the larger land- 

21 Of the three noncongressmen, one was a member of the right-wing Jan 
Sangh but came from a taluka in which the Jan Sangh has been very active 
'n local government and m co-operatives Another candidate was backed by 
the Socialist Party in a taluka which had been a battleground for many years 
between the president of the zilla parishad and a two-term MLA When the 
former was denied the nomination, some of his supporters backed the opposi¬ 
tion candidate 
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owning peasantry (usually Marathas) as against the marginal farm¬ 
er or landless laborer in the countryside Concessions have been 
made to the former untouchables and even to the urban Brahmans, 
but it is to the substantial middle peasantry that the benefits from 
the co-operative movement have gone, and it is they who are best 
able to take advantage of other rural opportunities in education 
and electoral politics made available by the government 

It is not clear how much further the government can continue to 
expand opportunities without beginning to reap economic or politi¬ 
cal reactions Co-operative societies have been spread, perhaps too 
thinly, through the state Many have been badly managed—in 
some cases, dishonestly and disastrously mismanaged—and many 
societies and individuals are deeply in debt to the co-operative 
movement In education, too, the policy of rapid expansion has 
opened the opportunity structure to a wider segment of the popula¬ 
tion than ever before While ideally such a step is desirable, a gen¬ 
eration of unemployed liberal-arts graduates is now emerging out 
of small-town colleges m Maharashtra, individuals who may be 
expected to serve as a source of political pressure in the years to 
come The promises made to this new generation by Mrs Gandhi 
during the 1971 parliamentary elections may eventually come back 
to haunt the Congress if outlets for their employment arc not 
found 

Democratic pressures for the expansion of opportunity structures 
have been given free rein in Maharashtra Certainly such respon¬ 
siveness, as siphoned through the ambitions of individual political 
actors, has created a political system which seems to have firmly 
integrated ambition into the larger political order and used that 
ambition as a source of support and stability for the Government 
of India as well as for the state government Yet, one may wonder 
when the hard decisions will have to be taken—decisions which will 
generate strong opposition India is a poor country, and it is not 
clear that the government of Maharashtra can continually feed out 
benefits without requiring a larger resource base Some of that re¬ 
source base might come from the peasantry which it has helped to 
subsidize through the co-operative structure, but the state govern¬ 
ment has been notably reluctant thus far to introduce such mea¬ 
sures as an agricultural income tax or to take other measures which 
might hit the nouveau riches in the rural sector Nor does it seem 
able to create the urban jobs necessary to support the growing pop¬ 
ulation in the city and the countryside 
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From a different perspective, it can be argued that India’s po¬ 
litical problems are now linked in Maharashtra, at least, to a serious 
effort at political and economic development. A major political 
dilemma remains, however—how to turn the ambitions of men en¬ 
couraged by glimpses of personal advancement to the task of creat¬ 
ing a more prosperous society without destroying political order 
which has provided those opportunities It is a dilemma with 
which every changing society must continuously struggle 



Speculative Augmentation 
in Federal 
Air Pollution 
Policy-Making 


Charles 0 Jones 


Don k price, among others, has spoken of the challenges to politi¬ 
cal institutions resulting from the scientific revolution The public 
and pnvate sectors are less distinguishable, administration of public 
affairs is increasingly complex, checks and balances are not m their 
original order 1 These developments, according to Price, make “our 
traditional reactions” less reliable He might have added, as he 
surely implies, that they make traditional political analysis less 
reliable as well 

This article treats an issue-area in which science and technology 
have major impact on both cause and cure Air pollution is a rather 
recent addition to the federal domestic agenda, dating from the mid- 
1950s Though a more or less traditional “majority-building incre¬ 
mentalist” model adequately explains federal air pollution policy 
development- before 1970 the dramatic surge in public concern 

• A section of a larger study of air pollution policy, this research has been 
supported in part by the Allegheny Foundation through the Ben Ameson 
Institute of Politics, Ohio Wesleyan University, the research funds of the 
Maurice Falk Professorship of Politics, University of Pittsburgh, and the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, California 
I am grateful for comments on earlier drafts by James Fleming, Carol Goss, 
John Manley, Robert Nozick, and Robert Thomas 

1 The Scientific Estate (Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 
1965), 1-20 

z I am using policy development here to encompass the formulation and 
legitimation stages of policy action 
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for and interest in environmental issues in 1969-70 makes general¬ 
izations based on the model less durable I develop an alternative 
“public satisfying-speculative augmentation” model of policy de¬ 
velopment that 1 hope has utility beyond this particular case 

The processes of policy development for each model are compared 
by examining the characteristics of the issue-area itself, the institu¬ 
tional units responsible for action, decision-making, and the result¬ 
ing policies I then turn to consider some of the broader implica¬ 
tions of the second model Demands for increased public involve¬ 
ment producing large change in nominations, elections, and public 
policy-making have become commonplace in recent years In issues 
of technical complexity, as with most environmental matters, various 
publics may know what they want but lack knowledge of realistic 
alternatives (given scientific, technological, and economic realities) 
As attractive and contemporary as "satisfying the public” may seem 
on the surface, this alternative model of policy development creates 
costs and makes demands we may not be willing to meet 

Majority-Building Incrementalism, 1955-67 

The majority-building incrementalism model of policy develop¬ 
ment, which is principally based on pluralistic assumptions, is 
familiar to students of American politics It features a set of ex¬ 
pectations about the characteristics of issue-areas, institutions, de¬ 
cision-making, and politics For example 

(1) Issue-areas will be characterized by multidimensional com¬ 
plexity, groups seeking support and access for their special interests, 
low general public opinion thrust 

(2) Institutions will accommodate the multiplicity of special in¬ 
terests and thus will be characterized b\ highly specialized organiz¬ 
ation Assigning responsibility for new issue-areas will be circum¬ 
stantial until institutional adjustments are made 

(3) Decision-making m policy development will be characterized 
by ‘tapering demands from the optimal down to the acceptable” 
so as to insure majority support in Congress 3 

(4) Policy output will be in “the form of an indefinite sequence 
of policy moves” which "rarely solve problems but merelv stave 

3 William J Keefe and Morns S Ogul, The American Legislative Process 
Congress and the States (Englewood Clifis, NJ Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1968), 
13 
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them off or nibble at them, often making headway but sometimes 
retrogressing "* 

The sets of expectations regarding decision-making and policy 
are of particular interest here Lindblom identifies four quadrants 
of political decisions based on the dimensions of understanding and 
the volume of change (1) high understanding, large change, (2) 
high understanding, incremental change, (3) low understanding, 
incremental change, (4) low understanding, large change 11 The 
third quadrant is typical of most political decision-making in his 
judgment He describes it in more detail as follows 

It is decision-makmg through small or incremental moves on particular prob¬ 
lems rather than through a comprehensive reform program It is also end¬ 
less, it takes the form of an indefinite sequence of policy moves Moreover, 
it is exploratory in that the goals of policy-making continue to change as new 
experience with policy throws new light on what is possible and desirable 
In this sense, it is also better described as moving away from known social 
ills rather than as moving toward a known and relatively stable goal • 

Given pluralist assumptions, one could hardly expect it to turn 
out differently very often Analysis of federal air pollution policy 
development, 1955-67, shows a reasonably close fit between these 
projections and reality 

Issue-Area Characteristics 

Our expectations about the nature of the issue—principally its 
multichmensionahty—are unquestionably met In fact, comprehen¬ 
sive decision-making for air pollution control is obviated by the 
immense information problem characterizing the issue-area Sup¬ 
pose, for example, one concentrated just on the public health aspects 
of air quality (ignoring for the moment the economic, social, and 
aesthetic aspects) The following scientific and technical data 
would seem to be essential as a base for decisions 

(1) Air composition 

(2) Synergistic effects of various mixes of gases and particulates 

(3) Photochemical effects 

(4) Sources of pollution 

(5) Variation of sources, including various industrial processes 

4 David Braybrooke and Charles E Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision 
Policy Evaluation as a Social Process (New York Free Press, 1963), 71 

^ Ibid , 67 

Ubid, 71 
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(6) Meteorological and topographical effects on air and its com¬ 
ments 

(7) Health effects of various pollutants for people with differing 
hysical characteristics 

(8) Acceptable limits of pollutants, given health data 

(9) Developments in control technology for various industrial 
rocesses and motor vehicles 

If available, these data would permit one to define objective 
roblems resulting from dirty air Seldom is it possible m the 
.merican democratic policy process to act on the basis of objec- 
vely determined problems, however We also pay heed to the 
references of groups affected by policy Indeed, this attention is 
central theme of the majonty-building model Such groups have 
ad both expertise and access to (in some cases control of) de¬ 
mon processes The complexity of the issue-area itself was to 
iclustry’s advantage while early policy sought to define specific 
roblems Those debilitated or otherwise offended by foul air 
icked organization or precise information on their condition and 
s causes Even as late as 1967, a news account observed that 
national air-pollution-control efforts seem caught in a smog of 
ohtical expediency thickened by public indifference In Wash- 
igton, reports arc that the President’s air-pollution-control bill 
aces emasculation, if not demise ” 7 8 In fact, therefore, a national 
lr pollution issue could hardly be said to have existed before 
969" 


nstitutioml Characteristics 

The institutional expectations of circumstantial jurisdiction for 
lr pollution as a new issue-area are also fulfilled—both m the ex- 
cutive and in Congress Administrative responsibility for air pollu- 
lon policy was logically set in the Public Health Service, Depart- 
ient of Health, Education, and Welfare during the initial research 
base But as research inevitably led to control, it became obvious 
hat an air pollution agency located in phs was an organizational 


7 Christian Science Monitor, June 26, 1967 

8 Matthew A Crenson, m The Un-Politics of Air Pollution (Baltimore The 
ohns Hopkms Press, 1971), argues that air pollution has been a “non-issue” 
t the local level—suggesting intentional acts by certain groups to prevent its 
mergence as an issue 
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contretemps. 9 Rather than shift the agency, however, frequent at¬ 
tempts were made to reorganize for increased effectiveness These 
reorganizations were not likely to enhance the power of a fledgling 
agency By 1968, the National Air Pollution Control Administration 
(napca) was, through certain nonhierarchical arrangements, be¬ 
ginning to develop strength m organization, leadership, and execu¬ 
tive support despite being administratively remote from the secre¬ 
tary of hew An napca official explained as he discussed problems 
in implementing the Air Quality Act of 1967 

Our organization was so small, so under-financed, so bureaucratically domi¬ 
nated by layers up to the secretary, that we could not achieve what was set 
forth as highly desirable in the 1967 Act until Secretary [John] Gardner de¬ 
veloped a direct pipeline communication with us and he said to Under Sec¬ 
retary [Wilbur] Cohen, “Look, I want you to take over the air pollution 
control program and see that it floats ” At that point, we got the first sub¬ 
stantial administrative support for air pollution control ,0 

Thus, throughout its decade of existence, the national air pollu¬ 
tion agency was extremely weak by almost any of the accepted mea¬ 
sures of power 11 Only the “soft” arrangements under Secretary 
Gardner (dependent as they were on the individual preferences of 
the incumbent secretary rather than any permanent organizational 
commitment), had bolstered napca 

In Congress, committee jurisdiction was circumstantial and ex¬ 
pertise was limited Legislation dealing with this subject was as¬ 
signed to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
the House of Representatives because of its jurisdiction over “public 
health and quarantine” matters This prestigious House committee 
has extensive jurisdiction, a busy membership, and a small staff 12 

9 See Randall B Ripley, "Congress and Clean Air The Issue of Enforce¬ 
ment, 1963,” in Congress and Urban Problems, ed Frederic N Cleveland 
(Washington The Brookings Institution, 1969), 224-278, on the phs negative 
attitude toward assuming responsibility for enforcing controls For an anal¬ 
ogous case, see Charles O Jackson, Food and Drug Legislation in the New 
Deal (Pnnceton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1970) It took fda 34 
years to move from the Department of Agriculture 

10 1 conducted interviews with over 30 key policy actors in the Senate, 
House, and executive Name anonymity was guaranteed 

11 See my "The Limits of Public Support Air Pollution Agency Develop¬ 
ment," Public Administration Review, 32 (September/October 1972), 502-508 

1! George L Goodwin, Jr, has counted all transfers on and off congressional 
committees, 1947-68, as a measure of committee attractiveness The House 
Commerce Committee ranks 7 among 19 committees—37 transfers to Com- 
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“We handle more domestic legislation probably than anybody but 
Ways and Means,” noted a staff member Because of its jurisdic¬ 
tion, the committee works with five departments and oversees six 
regulatory commissions It may hold conferences with four differ¬ 
ent Senate committees Commerce, Labor and Public Welfare, 
Public Works, and Judiciary The result is, of course, that very 
few of its members or its staff have had time to devote to an emerg¬ 
ing issue-area with little apparent national public interest Even 
in 1970, only one member, Paul G Rogers (D-Fla), exhibited 
much interest or expertise in air pollution 13 Commerce committee 
staff was allocated to air pollution only on a part-time basis— 
typically part-time of just one man 

Senate jurisdiction for “public health and quarantine” matters is 
assigned to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare” Air 
pollution legislation is assigned to the Committee on Public Works, 
however In 1955, the Subcommittee on Flood Control of the 
Public Works Committee devoted a part of one day’s heanngs to 
air pollution—a task they justified by the fact that the subcommit¬ 
tee already had jurisdiction over water pollution In 1963 a Sub¬ 
committee on Air and Water Pollution was established, chaired by 
Edmund S Muskie (D-Me ) 

Characteristics of the Senate Public Works Committee contrast 
sharply with those of the House Commerce Committee It is a 
low-prestige committee with limited jurisdiction and a sizable 
staff r ' Having established a subcommittee with exclusive juris- 


merce, 23 from My own examination shows an even better record, 1963- 
71—12 transfers to, only 3 from See The Little Legislatures Committees 
of Congress (Amherst University of Massachusetts Press, 1970), 114 Loins 
C Gawthrop shows that the Commerce Committee also has a high proportion 
of members with more than one committee membership—67 percent in 1965 
“Changing Membership Patterns in House Committees," American Political 
Science Review, 60 (June 1966), 366-373 

13 Interviews with House subcommittee members proved of little value 
except to substantiate that Rogers was the only knowledgeable member In a 
representative response, one member noted, "You wall want to talk with Paul 
Rogers on that ” It should be noted that two House members, Kenneth A 
Roberts (D-Ala ) and Paul F Schenck (R-Ohio), were active in air pollution 
I-jlicy development in the late 1950s and early 1960s See Ripley, “Congress 
and Clean Air,” 228-259 

14 The Labor and Public Welfare Committee did report out the Schenck 
Act in 1960 but has not dealt with other air pollubon legislation 

13 The Committee on Public Works ranked 11 among 15 committees mea- 
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diction over pollution, however, Public Works became a center of 
air pollution policy development Chairman Muskie developed 
considerable interest and expertise m the area, as did three or four 
other subcommittee members, staff was specifically assigned to the 
pollution subcommittee, and extensive hearings were held on air 
pollution (17 days of hearings in 1967—nearly 2,700 pages of testi¬ 
mony, statements, debate, and reports, over 150 persons represent¬ 
ing 143 industries, associations, citizen groups, unions, and govern¬ 
ment agencies appearing before the subcommittee) Muskie’s in¬ 
terest and resourcefulness must be credited for the success of the 
subcommittee 

Decision-making Characteristics 

“Tapering down” did indeed characterize federal air pollution 
policy development from 1955 to 1970—logically so, given the 
knowledge and organizational capabilities in this issue-area at the 
federal level Limited capabilities surely explain the research em¬ 
phasis in the initial phases of federal policy (see Table 1) For 
example, in 1958 when Paul F Schenck (R-Ohio) introduced legis¬ 
lation directed against interstate use of motor vehicles emitting 
dangerous amounts of unburned hydrocarbons, the surgeon general, 
who would be made responsible for setting standards, objected He 
argued phs did not have "available the scientific knowledge needed 
to carry out the purposes of the act” The Schenck Act as even¬ 
tually passed merely required the surgeon general to begin identi¬ 
fying the health problems of automotive exhaust 16 

Randall B Ripley’s description of the passage of the Clean Air 
Act of 1963 suggests a process of indifferent or circumstantial bar¬ 
gaining Conflict developed over federal enforcement power— 
not in regard to "how much” but on the more basic question of 
“whether ” Before the president endorsed the idea, both the Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of the Budget opposed federal en¬ 
forcement The issue did not require extensive bargaining, in part 


sured by Goodwin 1947-89—10 transfers to, 27 from See Goodwin, Little 
Legislatures, 115 My count shows an even more dismal record, 1963-70— 
one transfer to, twelve from 

18 The report was issued in 1962 and became the basis of motor vehicle 
emissions control legislation in 1963 U S , Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, Motor Vehicles, Air Pollution and Health, 
87th Cong, 2d sess, 1962, House Document #489 
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Table 1 

National Air Pollution Policy Development 


1 

Stationary Sources, 

1955-70 

Major Legislation 

Length of Phase 

Summary of Phase 

Air Pollution Control 

Act of 1955 

1955-63 

Research and definition 

Clean Air Act of 1963 

1964-67 

Encourag_ establishment of 
state-local-regional air pollu¬ 
tion programs 

Air Quality Act of 1967 

1968-70 

Demand establishment of 

state-local-regional air pollu¬ 
tion programs 

2 

Moving Sources, 1955-70 

Air Pollution Control 

Act of 1955 

The Schenck Act of 1960 
Clean Air Act of 1963 

1955-65 

Research and definition 

Motor Vehicles Air Pol¬ 
lution Control Act 
of 1965 

1966-07 

Establishment of federal emis¬ 
sion standards for motor ve¬ 
hicles 

National Emissions 

Standards Act of 1967 

1967-70 

Federal regulatory pre-emp¬ 
tion, with state assistance in 
implementation 


because the proposal itself included only mild authority (to be im¬ 
plemented only after special conditions were met), and because 
industrial groups were neither unified nor all that committed to do 
battle on this legislation 17 

Policy development in 1967 well illustrates the process of taper¬ 
ing down and its preconditions The Johnson administration had 
been convinced by Vernon MacKenzie, then deputy director. Bureau 
of Disease Prevention and Environmental Control, to support na¬ 
tional emission standards for industry Senator Muskie publicly op¬ 
posed setting national emission standards and set out to prove their 
lack of workability in the most extensive congressional hearings 


17 See Ripley, “Congress and Clean Air," 274-278 
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ever conducted on air pollution, A subcommittee staff member ex¬ 
plained 

The Administration bill followed the National Conference on Air Pollution and 
it stressed national emission standards Muskie warned them at the conference 
that he was not in favor of national emission standards, but they went ahead 
anyway with no attempt to consult us Then they were taken aback when we 
objected He held extensive hearings and we came down hard on the bill— 
trying to develop how national emission standards would improve air quality 
if they were set at minimum levels 18 

An napca official discussed the problems napca had m rational¬ 
izing the standards before the Muskie subcommittee 

Muskie was willing to have national emission standards if given a rationale 
that would support having them And we worked desperately to provide that 
and I think the [record] for a couple of meetings will give the best evidence 
that we tried Secretary Cardner was anxious that we try to have as much 
of that go as we could have go So within the Administration there was a 
real goal to try and sell national emission standards I remember we had 
about a week’s time, a little less than a week’s time, to try to get the last bits 
of information in to try and give a better rationalization But you just can’t 
do it 

Establishing national emission standards in 1967 would have been 
something more than an increment in national air pollution policy, 
and therefore would have required strong public support to coun¬ 
terbalance the lack of rationale Public support was not available 
in 1967, however As it was, Muskie successfully cut the provision 
from the bill and substituted authorization for a two-year study of 
the concept In the Senate floor debate, he properly referred to 
the Air Quality Act of 1967 as "a logical expansion of the Clean 
Air Act of 1963 ” 18 


Policy Characteristics 

Table 1 shows classic incrementalism in policy development— 
though the policy progress for controlling moving sources was 
somewhat more definite than that for stationary sources After a 
long penod of research and definition, federal policy acted rather 

18 For Muskie’s statement at the Conference see U S , HEW, Public Health 
Service, Proceedings The Third National Conference on Air Pollution 
(Washington, DC Government Printing Office, 1966), 597-599 

18 113 Congressional Record 19,171 (July 18, 1967). 
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rapidly to pre-empt regulation of moving sources 20 Where state 
and local responsibility was established for stationary sources, how¬ 
ever, federal policy development was much more cautious and 
indefinite 

The Air Quality Act of 1967 sought to establish a federal-state- 
local network of control through elaborate and time-consuming 
stages The procedures were variously described by critical re¬ 
spondents at all levels as “ponderous,” “cumbersome,” "a goddam 
mishmash,” “disastrous ” One member of Congress reflected, how¬ 
ever, that the confusion might have been beneficial—perhaps even 
inevitable “As I look at it now, it probably was good to have it 
[ponderous] since we had to get the state and local units activated 
in this area and we needed to be very careful in doing that We 
could not look as though the federal government were taking over 
completely in this area ” 

Figure 1 shows that air quality control regions had to be desig¬ 
nated as a first step toward state action By May 1969, the Na¬ 
tional Air Pollution Control Administration had plans for 57 such 
regions out of a projected total of 300 to 325 in urban communi¬ 
ties On December 8, 1969, Dr Jesse L Steinfeld, acting surgeon 
general, testified before the House Subcommittee on Public Health 
and Welfare on progress made ‘Thus far [over two years after 
the passage of the 1967 Act], wc have designated air quality con¬ 
trol regions m 20 urban areas In addition, 37 other areas 
[have been identified] in which we expect to designate air quality 
control regions during the next several months ” 21 Since so few 
regions had been established and so few of the other prerequisites 
to state action had been fulfilled, not one state had completed all 
requirements under the 1967 Act when the House Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Welfare began its hearings on legislation for 
1970 Feeling no particular responsibility for the 1967 Act, which 
they had merely ratified, the subcommittee registered dismay with 
the lack of progress Paul G Rogers, in particular, was exasperated, 
asking over and over again “What is holding it up ? ” He also 
demonstrated impatience with the lack of aggressiveness on the 


20 California, a pioneer m motor vehicle exhaust controls, was permitted to 
set higher standards 

S1 U. S, Congress, House, Subcommittee on Public Health and Welfare, 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Hearingt on Air Pollution 
Control and Solid Waste Recycling, 91st Cong, 1st and 2d sess , 1969, 1970, 7 
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Figure 1 

Flow Diagram for Action to Control Air Pollution, 
Air Quality Act, 1967 



Source National Air Pollution Control Administration, Guidelines for the 
Development of Air Quality Standards and Implementation Plans, May, 1969 
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part of federal air pollution officials Rogers was soon joined by 
other elected public officials in calling for dramatic change in fed¬ 
eral air pollution policy 


Public Satisfyinc-spfculative Augmentation, 1970 

By late 1969, it was virtually certain that "nibbling away at the 
problem,” so characteristic of existing policy, would be an insuffi¬ 
cient response to emerging public concern about the environment 
Something more than the next increment in policy was necessary, 
despite limited federal capabilities for coping with air pollution 
problems V O Key, Jr, observed that “public opinion does not 
emerge like a cyclone and push obstacles before it ” 22 And yet the 
magnitude of public expression and participation concerning the 
mvironment in 1969-70 was to have important policy effects in 
Washington Without this demand, one would logically have ex¬ 
pected further refinements of the 1967 Act (similar to those Senator 
Muskie, the congressional leader in air pollution, had introduced in 
December, 1969, and March, 1970) When this development of 
public e\pr< ssion occurred, we appeared to have a case in Lind- 
blom’s fourth quadrant—low understanding-large change This 
situation evolves, according to Lindblom, with wars, revolutions, 
crises, and “grand opportunities ” Presumably, the emergence of 
mass public interest in the environment would be the last 2J 


22 Public Opinion and American Democracy (New York Alfred A Knopf, 


1%1), 285 

23 Two points should be emphasized about Ltndblom’s quadrants First, 
they presumably do not represent pure cases since his two dimensions are 
continua Therefore many cases are possible, depending on the degree of 
understanding and change The 1970 air pollution case might be located 
as follows 

High 


Incremental 

change 



Large 

change 


understanding Clean Air Amendments 
of 1970 
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Whereas majority building and incrementalism typify policy de¬ 
velopment under most circumstances, other concepts are necessary 
to describe and analyze action in the fourth quadrant Lindblom 
concludes that “one would be hard put to formalize the methods 
appropriate to that quadrant ” 2 ‘ If we examine the appropriateness 
of two methods—"public satisfying," and “speculative augmenta¬ 
tion”—we may find that a majority did not have to be fashioned 
Rather, a public, however indistinct and ill-informed, had to be 
satisfied Second, something more than an increment in policy was 
necessary if large change were the goal, regardless at this point of 
whether it would be reached or not Still, knowledge and institu¬ 
tional capability were limited, as was technology The term “spec¬ 
ulative augmentation” is useful in meeting the analytic needs of 
this situation, and I now turn to describe and compare each set of 
characteristics under fourth-quadrant conditions 

Issue-area Characteristics 

The growth m 1969-70 of public concern with the environment 
transcended the expected limits of multidimensional complexities 
and the diversity of special interests The trend was demonstrated 
in public opinion polls, massive street demonstrations, the release 
of the Ralph Nader "Study Group Report on Air Pollution,” and 
citizen participation at the local level A Gallup poll taken in early 
May, 1970, provided comparative data on public attitudes con¬ 
cerning domestic issue-areas requiring government attention “Re¬ 
ducing pollution of air and water” showed the most dramatic in¬ 
crease over a similar poll taken m 1965 

On April 22, 1970, a massive student-organized environmental 
“teach-in” occurred m major cities throughout the nation E-Day, 
variously called “Earth Day,” “Ecology Day,” and "Environment 
Day,” was counted a huge success Thousands of middle-class 
suburbanites joined the students in this cause, there was full cov¬ 
erage by the mass media, and members of Congress cosponsored 
the event Indeed, after months of campus turmoil, many people 
seemed relieved to have discovered an issue where they could join 

Second, the change can refer to policy itself (compared to what is on the 
books at the time) or to its effects Obviously we are limited to policy change 
here since the effects are not yet apparent And even then, of course, the 
change is relative—roughly measured in terms of expectations and response. 

24 Braybrooke and Lindblom, Strategy of Decision, 79 
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Table 2 

Public Views on Major Domestic Problems 


Problem 

Mentioned as one of 
top three problems 
requiring action 

Percentage 
of change 

Rank 

in 

1965 

1 Reducing cnme 

1965 

41% 

1970 

56% 

+ 15 

2 

2 Reducing pollution 
of air and water 

17 

53 

+ 36 

9 

3 Improving public 
education 

45 

31 

-14 

1 

4 Helping the poor 

32 

30 

- 2 

5 

5 Conquering "killer" 
diseases 

37 

29 

- 8 

3 

6 Improving housing, 
cleanng slums 

21 

27 

+ 6 

7 

7 Reducing racial 
discrimination 

29 

25 

- 4 

6 

8 Reducing unemployment 

35 

25 

-10 

4 

9 Improving highway safety 

18 

13 

- 5 

8 

10 beautifying America 

3 

5 

+ 2 

10 


Source Callup poll conducted May 2-3, in response to the question 
"Which three of these national problems would you like to see the govern¬ 
ment devote most of its attention to in the next year or two?” 


the students in constructive protest Their union generated suffi¬ 
cient impact that not even the action in Cambodia—occurring dur¬ 
ing the same period—could totally submerge the environmental 

issue 

In May, 1970, shortly after E-Day, the Nader group report on air 
pollution, Vanishing Air, was released The report was a scathing 
indictment of both industry and government In the foreword, 
Nader observed "[The] most significant conclusion is [our] analysis 
of the collapse of the federal air pollution effort starting with Sen¬ 
ator Edmund Muskie and continuing to the pathetic abatement 
efforts and auto pollution policies of napca The report received 
extensive news coverage, with special attention in editorials de¬ 
voted to the Nader group’s criticism of Senator Muskie Since the 
chree-year authorizations under the Air Quality Act of 1967 were 

26 John Esposito, Vanishing Air (New York Crossman Publishers, Inc., 
1970), vh-vui 
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expiring in 1970, the well-timed report would have an obvious im¬ 
pact in complementing other public pressures on national decision¬ 
makers 

At the local level, city councils and county commissioners found 
they had to pay more attention to environmental problems For 
example, in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, the Board of Health 
announced public hearings on the recommended air pollution code 
for September, 1969 In the past these hearings had been routine 
events, with little citizen participation As one public official 
noted ‘I had a public hearing m 1965 m Pittsburgh, and one m 
1966 Even though they were well advertised the hearing 

rooms on both days were filled but they were filled with people 
from industry trying to tell us what we were trying to do was 
going to put them out of business ”- n In 1969, however, “an army 
of people” attended the hearings 

The Countv’s Air Pollution Advisory Committee after two years of work had 
finally produced a set of proposed rules and regulations which it felt would 
meet all Federal requirements 

Hundreds of residents turned Out for a three-day public hearing on the 
new regulations and tipped them to shreds 27 

County officials weio not prepared for the onslaught As one 
noted “When we first scheduled [the hearings] we arranged for a 
hall for one afternoon We felt we would take care of all of them 
until the publicity came out in the paper that they were going to 
be held And then the phone began to ring and requests kept 
pouring and pouring in ”- B 

Institutional Characteristics 

This important shift m public support could not be expected to 
alter institutional characteristics in the short run Such outside 
support is normally a source of power for an agency napca re¬ 
mained low in the hew hierarchy, quite unprepared to manage or 
direct this potential source of power Indeed, the agency actually 
had fewer employees in 1970 than in 1968 1 And though the House 

’"As a part of the larger study, I interviewed air pollution officials in 
Pennsylvania and Allegheny County 

27 Pittsburgh Press, Sept 23, 1969 

28 The development was not pure coincidence Federal officials and local 
congressmen had assisted in preparing local groups to testify on state and local 
codes 
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subcommittee took legislative initiative in 1970, its over-all capabil¬ 
ities had improved little. The Senate subcommittee remained the 
center of air pollution policy development in Congress An napca 
official compared the two in this way in 1970 

There is a world of difference between the two committees and these differ¬ 
ences have increased The differences are most notable at the staff level The 
Muskie Subcommittee is staffed up to deal with this problem The House 
just passed amendments to the Act [the 1970 House bill] They worked hard 
on them but their actions don't reflect a sophisticated look at the problem 
They had testimony and they discussed it with us, and so forth, and of course 
they were all paying attention and working on the problem area, but they are 
not truly well informed The Muskie Subcommittee has also conducted hear¬ 
ings But the difference is in what they are doing with the material 

On the other hand, one could expect organizational changes to be 
made consonant with major policy shifts As it happened, the Na¬ 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 created a presidential 
Council on Environmental Quality (ceq) to conduct studies and 
make policy recommendations to Congress And President Nixon's 
Reorganization Plan No 3, approved by Congress in September, 
1970, combined the many federal pollution abatement programs 
(including napca) into a newly created Environmental Protection 
Agency (epa) 

Decision-making Characteristics 

It is rather in the decision-making and policy characteristics that 
public pressure may be expected to have more immediate effect 
Public officials are sensitive to large-scale public expression on is¬ 
sues Normally, of course, the message from the general public on 
issues is ambiguous some vaguely for, some vaguely against, most 
indifferent As Key observes, “Few public questions cross the 
threshold of attention of most people ” z9 However general were 
the instructions on E-Day (for example, "clear the air,” “clean the 
water,” “save the earth”), there was an unambiguous call for action 
Though I lack definitive evidence on the point, it seems possible 
that a congressional majority was prepared to enact strong legisla¬ 
tion m 1970—ready to support major changes m existing policy re¬ 
gardless of the limited intelligence and organizational capabilities 
of the federal air pollution policy system ,0 Rather than having to 

29 Public Opinion, 265 

30 Michael E Kraft provides mixed evidence on this point In a study of 
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find a coalition for policy, in 1970 air pollution policy-makers had 
to find a policy for a coalition 31 

Once public interest and concern were clearly established, air 
pollution policy proposals tended to escalate toward stronger and 
stronger regulations (irrespective of existing capabilities) The 
several factors which facilitated the escalation are summarized be¬ 
low with supporting evidence 

(1) Expansion of the number of participants m policy develop¬ 
ment without a proportionate increase m aggregate knowledge. 

a President Nixon spent a major portion of his “State of the 
Union” message on the environment—"a subject which, next to 
our desire for peace, may well become the major concern of the 
American people in the decade of the seventies ” 

b The House Subcommittee on Public Health and Welfare, 
almost totally inactive in 1967, began hearings in 1969, and, in 
1970 the House passed an air pollution bill before the Senate did 
c A jurisdictional dispute over pollution matters was evident 
in the Senate, 1969-70, and a number of senators became actively 
involved in environmental policy development 12 

(2) Active competition among elected officials to produce and 
be credited with strong legislation 

a “With virtual wartime urgency,” President Nixon sent exten¬ 
sive environmental proposals to Congress designed to "give the 
federal government an almost unprecedented leadership and 
power to act ’' 13 

b The House committee held hearings first in 1970 and re¬ 
ported a bill in early June "We decided to write the bill and 
not wait for the Senate bill,” a committee member informed the 
author 


congressional attitudes on environmental issues he found members poorly in¬ 
formed, with “little sense of urgency,” and “not especially committed to ex¬ 
tensive or controversial policy change ” Unfortunately for present purposes, 
he does not present specific data on air pollution See "Congressional Atti¬ 
tudes Toward the Environment Attention and Issue-Orientation in Ecologi¬ 
cal Politics” (unpublished PhD dissertation, Yale University, 1973), chap 4 

31 1 am indebted to one of the anonymous readers of the manuscript for 
this apt characterization 

32 See Douglas Ross and Harold Wolman, "Congress and Pollution The 
Gentleman’s Agreement,” Washington Monthly (September 1970), 13-20, and 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, April 24, 1970 

33 Christian Science Monitor, Feb 11, 1970 
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c Under pressure to produce strong legislation, the Muskie 
subcommittee finally reported a bill in September It was im¬ 
mediately touted by the press as “the toughest air pollution clean¬ 
up bill ever 

(3) Constant monitoring of policy development by the media 
a Environmental programming and news coverage on tele¬ 
vision were increased 

b Newspaper coverage of legislative action concerning air 
pollution was more extensive than m 1967 

Why were there no correctives to escalation in 1970^ Normally 
one would expect the regulated industries to resist escalating con¬ 
trols and the administrative agency to advise proceeding with cau¬ 
tion The effectiveness of these reactive pressures ordinanly ex¬ 
plains the “tapering down” of majority building and the incremental 
results In 1970, however, the regulated industries lost the advan¬ 
tage of access and expertise for the following reasons 

(1) Opposition to controls would be interpreted as favonng 
pollution 1 "’ 

(2) Their support was not necessary since a congressional ma¬ 
jority appeared to precede policy development 

(3) Expert testimony is less relevant m an expansive process of 
escalating proposals 

(4) Regulated industries were not organized (or predisposed m 
regulatory policy matters) to offer alternatives and unsure, in any 
event, how to respond to the escalation ’• 

For their part, nacca officials appeared satisfied to accept the 
next normal increment in policy In describing early program 
formulation in the executive in 1969, one napca executive recalled 
“We were asked what new legislation did we want and our im¬ 
mediate reaction was 'for Christ’s sake, go away 1 ’ We are trying 


14 Washington Post, Sept 23, 1970 It was also referred to as "Muskie s 
clean air bill,” suggesting the Senator had re-established his leadership 
Christian Science Monitor, Nov 9, 1970 

35 Fewer industnes and power companies testified m the 1970 Senate hear¬ 
ings compared to 1967 Of the 29 firms testifying in the comprehensive 1967 
hearings, only five were represented by witnesses in 1970, another seven sub¬ 
mitted wntten statements 

38 On the point of intergToup organization and co-ordination of effort, see 
Mancur Olson, Jr, The Logic of Collective Action (Cambridge, Mass Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1905) Olson would argue, in this case, that polluting 
industries would not and could not organize to respond 
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to make the 1967 Act work And - said, ‘Well look, we’ve 

got to have something new' And so we had several discussions. 
We tried to identify what the deficiencies were ” 

Agency representatives appeared reluctant to accept new author¬ 
ity when testifying before the House subcommittee in early De¬ 
cember, 1969, prior to the presidential message on the environment 
The following colloquies—the first between Congressman Rogers 
and Dr Jesse Steinfeld, acting surgeon general, the second between 
Rogers and Dr John Middleton, napca Commissioner—illustrate 
this reluctance 

MR Rogers Do you see the problem is such that we should increase fund¬ 
ing dramatically or not? 

on steinfeld Well, words are hard to define I would say that we agree 
with you and with the committee on the importance and on the urgency of the 
problem and on the fact that we must train more people and we must move 
faster, but m doing this we want to be sure that we marshall all of the avail¬ 
able evidence 

mb nocFRs I understand that What I am trying to get at is this Are 
the figures in the bill, the funding in the bill, sufficient to allow the Depart¬ 
ment to move as it should, or is it insufficient? 

dr steinfeld In my interpretation, it would be sufficient to move ahead 
aggressively, even more aggressively than wc have Because there is a tumng- 
up period in any new program it takes longer to get started and less time as 
you move along 

mb bocfbs Are there any major changes that should be brought about in 
the legislation? 

on stein feld Major changes? 
sir hogehs Yes, sir 

dr steinfeld I don't see any major ones, Mr Rogers ,7 

This testimony was weighed by the subcommittee in light of the 
fact that no state had by that date completed the steps necessary 
to implement a federally-approved air pollution control program 
Rogers frequently came back to the problem of resources 

mr roc ers Do you have sufficient personnel to do this checking? 
dr Middleton (napca Commissioner) We do the best we can 
dr Rogers I know that Do you have sufficient personnel? I am trying 
to help you. Dr Middleton 

dr Middleton I appreciate that 

mr Rogers I am giving you direct questions where your bosses won't get 
on you So, you can give me a direct answer 

dr middleton The answer is no We don’t have enough people 

17 House Subcommittee Hearings, 91st Cong, 1st, 2d sess, 33 
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mr rocers That is what I want to know I would like to know how 
many you need I would think you don’t have enough people 3 * 

This reluctance, itself explained m part by the insecurity and de¬ 
pendency of napca, made it unlikely the agency could act as a 
check on policy development in 1970 As a result, the public- 
satisfying process of air pollution policy development in 1970 found 
decision-makers relying on a different set of cues from those they 
would have looked to for majority-building In the latter, they 
look back to the nature of the problem and the store of knowledge 
for its solution and ahead to the trade-offs necessary for getting a 
majority In public-satisfying, they look back to the public to de¬ 
termine what they may want and ahead to some of the complex¬ 
ities of applying a policy that appears to satisfy public wants 
Policy-development based on the second set of cues obviously con¬ 
tains more risks in implementation than that based on the first set 
More about those risks shortly 


Policy Characteristics 

Though the House commerce committee and the president had 
taken the initiative m air pollution in 1970 and Senator Muskie had 
been strongly cntici/ed in the Nader report by late summer the 
Senate Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollution was again the 
central arena of policy development The Senate subcommittee 
had completed its own hearings in mid-June and had before it the 
president’s bill, the recently passed House bill, and two Muskie bills 
The two Muskie bills can be treated most expeditiously here In¬ 
troduced before E-Day and the release of the Nader report, they 
were essentially refinements of existing law In introducing the 
second bill, which dealt primarily with the regional network and 
the implementation plan procedure, Senator Muskie implied that 
Congress had, up to 1970, fulfilled its responsibility 

Congress has passed laws to combat air pollution since the earlv 1960 s, but 
the administration of the Federal programs has not matched the gravity of the 
problem If our acknowledgement of the environmental crisis is to be more 
than rhetorical, those agencies charged with protecting and enhancing our 
environmental resources must show a greater sense of urgency, and Congress 
must strengthen their power to do so s> 

3S Ibid ., 82 

1B 116 Congressional Record 5,966 (March 4, 1970) 
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It took the subcommittee three months after passage of the House 
bill to produce its version Since both the president’s proposal and 
the bill passed by the House were considered strong legislation, the 
subcommittee bill had to be stronger It was. Tabic 3 shows the 
escalation provision-by-provision Rather than get into the com¬ 
plex details of the legislation, I have judged the strength of the 
three versions in terms of authority granted and specified The 
House bill was stronger than the administration proposal in seven 
of the eleven provisions The Senate bill in turn was stronger than 
the House bill in seven of eleven and equal in strength in two 
others The administration proposal was judged stronger than the 
House bill in just one provision and equal in strength to just one 
Senate provision 


Table 3 

Escalation of Air Pollution Proposals, 1970 


Major 

Prov lsions 

Administration 

Bill 

House-Passed 

Bill 

Senate-Passed 

Bill 

1 Air quality standards 

+ * 

+ + 

+ + 

2 Control regions 

— 

+ + 

+ 

3 Implementation plans 

4 Stationary source 

+ 

+ + 

+ + + 

emissions 

5 Moving source 

+ 

+ + 

+ + + + 

emissions 

+ 

+ + 

+ 4 - + + 

6 t uel standards 

+ + 

+ 

+ + 

7 Aircraft emissions 

— 

+ + 

+ 

8 Federal facilities 

— 

+ 

+ 

9 Money authorized 

open 

+ 

+ + 

10 Judicial review 

— 

— 

+ 

11 Citizen suits 

— 

— 

+ 


"Key — No provision, + provision included, additional +’s indicate 
strength of provision relative to other bills 


This policy outcome (the Senate version eventually passed both 
houses with minor modifications) was clearly more than an incre¬ 
ment in existing policy I suggest the term “speculative augmen¬ 
tation” summarizes the result—something more than an increment, 
something less perhaps than the far right on Lindblom’s continuum 
of change And given existing knowledge, technology, organiza¬ 
tion, and resources in federal air pollution control, the bold, new 
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authority in the Clean Air Amendments of 1970 had to be based in 
large measure on speculation that capabilities would improve to 
meet the demands of the law 

Take, for example, the most drastic section of the bill passed by 
the Senate 

Beginning with model year 1975 or after January 1, 1975, any new light duty 
vehicle or any new light duty vehicle engine shall be required, for pur¬ 
poses of certification under this Act, to meet emission standards which 
at a minimum, shall represent a 90 per centum reduction from allowable emis¬ 
sions for 1970, model year vehicles or engines 40 

Neither the administration nor the House-passed bills included any 
such deadlines Both simply provided for improved motor vehicle 
testing and certification That the technology was not presently 
available for meeting the 1975 standards in the Senate bill was in¬ 
disputable In fact, Senator Muskie pointed out in the floor debate 
that technology was rejected as a basis for decisions in this area 
“The deadline is based not, I repeat, on economic and technological 
feasibility, but on consideration of public health ” 41 

Though the press naturally selected the motor vehicle deadline 
for attention, those several sections dealing with stationary source 
pollution also speculatively augmented existing policy The en¬ 
vironmental protection agency administrator was authorized and 
directed to establish and enforce several sets of standards and direct 
the review and approval of complicated state implementation plans 
despite limited resources, an understaffed agency going through its 
fourth major reorganization in a decade and a restricted data-base 
for decisions 

In summary, air pollution policy development m 1970 contrasted 
sharply with earlier policy The processes were not constrained, as 
expected, by confined scientific, organizational, and technological 
capabilities, nor was policy escalation checked by those economic 
interests to be regulated As elected officials sought to satisfy gen¬ 
eral public interest, policy was augmented beyond normal mcre- 


40 U S , Congress, Senate, Committee on Public Works, National Air Quality 
Standards Act of 1970, 91st Cong, 2d sess , S Rept 1196, 102 Muskie m- 
licated in a press conference on June 9 that the subcommittee was seriously 
considenng strict deadlines for automobiles 

41 This was in response to strong criticism from Sen Robert Griffin (R- 
Mich ) for ignoring scientific knowledge and expertise in setting the deadline 
116 Congressional Record 32,906 (Sept 21, 1970) 
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ments It remains to speculate about the broader effects of policy 
developed under these conditions 

Policy Implementation—Notes on What May Come 

I have noted the probability of taking greater risks with specula¬ 
tive augmentation Conditions supportive of the "leap forward” 
may be transitory Public interest, m particular, may wane as 
policy moves to the less visible arena of application, and one may 
learn whether augmenting policy alone is enough to solve prob¬ 
lems in an issue-area 

Given the significance of public support under conditions of satis¬ 
fying the public, what might be the effects of its variation in policy 
implementation? I offer three possibilities 

(1) Active public pressure continues in the short run Unsure 
of how long public support will last, enforcers are likely to capital¬ 
ize on its thrust, and the probable lag m the effects of its decline, 
to improve procedural and organizational capabilities The cre¬ 
ation of ceq and epa can be expected to maintain public interest in 
environmental matters—at least among the mass media In air 
pollution, epa faced the complex task of maintaining a posture of 
strict enforcement, in line with the purposes of the Clean Air 
amendments, while reorganizing air pollution administration Ef¬ 
fectiveness during this period must be measured by the extent to 
which an agency increases its capabilities for applying policy after 
public interest declines The decline in public pressure itself, 
however, will adversely affect the agency’s future effectiveness 

Regulated groups may be expected to influence administrative 
rule-setting—primarily seeking to maintain flexibility for future en¬ 
forcement and to insure that appeal procedures are included They 
will also seek to influence public views so as to make certain that 
pressure is, indeed, short run Additionally, they will do what they 
can to prevent major improvements in the enforcement capability 
of the agency 

(2) Active public pressure continues in the long run Continu¬ 
ing public support for regulation means that elected officials will 
continue to monitor progress and provide the resources necessary 
for improving capabilities—that is, satisfy the public Under these 
circumstances symbolic authority becomes very real and, in all 
likelihood, would be increasingly centered in the federal govern¬ 
ment Effective enforcement m air pollution control will result in 
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various economic and social effects—perhaps leading to broad- 
scale social planning 

Once regulating agencies come to possess real authority (as a 
consequence of increased capabilities), the regulated industries 
may be expected to pass on the costs and effects of regulation 
Since their success may in turn affect priority setting, and thus re¬ 
allocation of values, regulation may come to have major impact on 
society Indeed, successful transfer of costs and effects of pollu¬ 
tion control may result in “latent conflict emergence” among citizen 
groups What seemed a simple matter of regulating industry comes 
to be a matter of conflict of values for individuals Money pay¬ 
ments are obviously involved when, for example, the auto industry 
does the research, design, engineering, and production necessary to 
meet the 1975 deadline for emissions The consumer will bear 
most of these costs But other results arc also potentially involved 
m effective enforcement of air pollution controls that will not be 
borne by industry Thus, an epa with real authority (again defined 
in terms of capabilities) may come to regulate and/or influence 
individual choice m housing, transportation, entertainment, con¬ 
sumer goods—that is, life-style itself Active public pressure in the 
long run, therefore, comes to expand greatly those to be regulated 

(3) Active public pressure wanes quickly Under these circum¬ 
stances, Murray Edelman, Charles E Lmdblom, and David B 
Truman, among others, tell us to expect mutual role-taking and in¬ 
cremental adjustment Edelman puts it most succinctly 

The fervent display of public wrath, or enthusiasm, in the course of the 
initial legislative attack on forces seen as threatening “the little man” is a com¬ 
mon American spectacle It is about as predictable as the subsequent lapse 
of the same fervor 

as far as the great bulk of law enforcement is concerned “rules” are 
established through mutual role-taking by looking at the consequences of 
possible acts from the point of view of the tempted mdixidual and from the 
point of view of the impact of his acts upon the untempted The result is a 
set of unchallenged rules implicitly permitting evasions and explicitly fixing 
penalties Out of their response to such mutual role-taking come the rules 
as actually acted out, the specification of the loopholes, penalties, and rewards 
that reflect an acceptable adjustment of these incompatible roles 42 

Without public support, capabilities increase slowly The regula¬ 
tors come to depend on the regulated Following an initial period 

42 Murray Edelman, The Symbolic Uses of Politics (Urbanu University of 
Illinois Press, 1964), 23, 25 
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of tough talk, co-operative relationships develop—not unlike those 
typical at the local level in air pollution control in the 1960s En¬ 
forcers no doubt will assume a public posture of active enforcement 
while seeking to develop mechanisms for accommodation with 
industrial interests Progress toward cleaner air will be measured 
and both sides will actually come to have a stake in the other’s 
record of achievement—at least until the next phase of public 
fervor 


Legitimation Before Formulation Some Broader 
Implications of Public Satisfying 

Given the urgency of certain issues in modern society, the public- 
satisfying model has a number of attractive features Public de¬ 
mand for action appears to meet one of the principal conditions for 
democracy If the public is demonstrating preference among issues, 
m essence setting priorities, it is performing an important agenda¬ 
setting function and, as with the air pollution issue, perhaps de¬ 
manding a monitoring of effects of the scientific revolution If 
these judgments are consciously made, and therefore based on 
knowledge, then perhaps we are in John Dewey’s terms approach¬ 
ing the “great community”—a community “organized as a demo¬ 
cratically effective Public”—and are prepared to pay the costs and 
make the sacrifices noted in the second alternative above 

Dewey, however, sets high standards for his community He 
places great stress on debate, discussion, social inquiry, and knowl¬ 
edge (to include “communication as well as understanding”) For 
him, “ genuinely public policy cannot be generated unless it be 
informed by knowledge, and this knowledge does not exist except 
when there is a systematic, thorough, and well-equipped search and 
record Moreover, inquiry must be as nearly contemporaneous as 
possible ”* 3 This is not to say that such policy will be error- 
free Policy decisions involve judgments, estimates, and opinions 
and “cannot escape the liability to error m judgment involved m all 
anticipation of probabilities ” But the public bears a burden m 
Dewey’s community, a burden of knowledge, the burden of aware¬ 
ness 

We take then our point of departure from the objective fact that human acts 

4 * John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems (Denver Alan Swallow, 
1927, 1954), 179. 
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have consequences upon others, that some of these consequences are perceived, 
and that their perception leads to subsequent effort to control action so as to 
secure some consequences and avoid others the public consists of all 

those who are affected by the indirect consequences of transactions to such 
an extent that it is deemed necessary to have those consequences systematically 
cared for 44 

It would presumably be satisfying for democrats to know that 
Dewey's conditions were met in the case of federal air pollution 
policy development For example, "a democratically effective Pub¬ 
lic” consciously demanding greater attention to the environment in 
industrial applications of the scientific-technological revolution, 
would be evidence of a new, perhaps true, democracy These con¬ 
ditions do not appear to have been met in this case, however In 
tact, public interest and concern seemed only to reverse the typical 
sequence in policy development Formulation ordinarily precedes 
legitimation In 1970, legitimation—public and congressional ap¬ 
proval of strong policy action—came first Public demonstrations 
and opinion polls projected a clear message to decision-makers “Do 
something dramatic about pollution ” Denied the processes of 
filtering demands through those affected by regulation and of mod¬ 
erating policy choices m light of existing knowledge and capabili¬ 
ties, policy-makers were left to speculate as intelligently as they 
could, both about what would satisfy the public and whether the 
policy devised could in fact be enforced If, as one suspects, the 
policy preferences of the general public were ephemeral (or not 
really “preferences” in the sense of conscious priorities), then the 
enforcers either have to build public support (m essence, “create” 
publics, in Dewey’s terms) or make their accommodations with the 
regulated publics For public policy, generated despite limitations 
of knowledge and organizational capability, stands very much 
alone when a public, once concerned about certain consequences, 
dissolves 

This case does then contribute to our wisdom about democratic 
politics in the “technotromc age ” 46 Mass expression of public con¬ 
cern can have an impact on policy development, despite the com¬ 
plexities and limitations of knowledge and organization Major 

44 Ibid , 12, 15-16 

45 My reading of the extensive literature analyzing the federal poverty pro¬ 
gram suggests it may have met this fate 

44 Zbigniew Brzezinslci's term in Between Two Ages (New York Viking 
Press, 1971) 
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economic interests were virtually without influence in the develop¬ 
ment of the Clean Air Amendments of 1970 But once policy is 
developed, it must be implemented to be effective. Until publics 
are organized m the longer run to assume the burdens Dewey 
speaks of, we cannot expect large change m policy to produce the 
intended large change in social life 



The Detection of 
Critical Elections 
in the A bsence 

of Two-Party 
Competition 


John K. Wildgen 


Foh theoretical oonsiderations elaborated on below it is neces¬ 
sary to expand our knowledge of what V O Key called “critical 
elections ” l The search for critical elections, however, has been 
hampered by the difficulty of operationalizing research on mter- 
election change in the absence of a two-party system, where fluc¬ 
tuation in one party’s share of the two-party vote would normally 
serve as the basic datum of change This note reports on a tech¬ 
nique which was developed m connection with research conducted 
in a political system characterized by single-partv rule—the state 
of Louisiana. The technique employed a senes of factor analyses 
and produced successful results Because of its generality, it ap¬ 
pears to have application m multiparty ambients as well as in other 
single-party systems 

Theoretical Considerations 

Two of the major generalizations emerging from empirical studies 
of electoral phenomena in the postwar penod are that (1) indi¬ 
vidual voters are generally uninterested and uninformed, and (2) 
elections have negligible impact upon the formation of public pol¬ 
icy These generalizations have been integrated into a larger 

O Key, Jr., “A Theory of Critical Elections,” Journal of Politics, 17 
(February 1955), 3-18 
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schema of thought about elections and serve as elements in what 
can be called a “revisionist textbook” theory of elections 2 

This note is hardly the proper forum for an exposition of the 
theory in anything but the broadest terms However, it seems 
clear that increasingly elections are conceived of as opportunities 
tor “symbolic reassurance” or catharsis for the electorate and as 
legitimation ceremonies for competing members of a homogeneous 
political elite J In part this development seems based upon two 
assumptions which, while possibly correct, require more systematic 
research for confirmation 

The first assumption is that incompetent (uninformed, uninter¬ 
ested, and the like) voters will make an incompetent electorate 
The kind of political incompetence revealed by survey research is 
an individual attribute Can we project these indtvtdual charac¬ 
teristics onto the electorate and conclude that they are aggregate 
characteristics? The second assumption is that the tenuous link 
between elections and public policy in the period 1944-68 at the 
American presidential level can be assumed to hold true in past, 
future, or other contexts In this regard, Key has warned us that 
elections “differ enormously in their nature, their meaning, and 
their consequences ” This hypothesis requires us to develop a 
“systematic comparative approach, with a focus on variations in the 
nature of elections ”* In presenting these remarks. Key had in mind 
a special kind of election which he called a “critical election ” In 
his analysis three characteristics identified critical elections 

(1) new and durable electoral groupings, 

(2) unusual depth and intensity of electoral involvement, 

(3) profound readjustments in the relations in power within the 
community 

2 The term “textbook" can be taken literally See for example Thomas R 
Dye and L Harmon Zeigler, The Irony of Democracy (Belmont, Calif 
Wadsworth Publishing Co, Inc, 1970), 149-175 This text offers a remark¬ 
able contrast to Robert A Dahl, Pluralist Democracy in the United States 
(Chicago Rand McNally & Company, 1967), 244-257 

3 This view has not gone unchallenged Key’s last book. The Responsible 
Electorate (Cambndge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1966), and Gerald 
M Pomper’s Elections in America (New York Dodd, Mead Sc Company, 
1969), are both addressed to the problem of salvaging elections See also 
the extensive symposium led by Pomper in American Political Science Review, 
66 (June 1972), 415-470 

* Key, “Critical Elections,” 3 

3 Ibid, 4. 
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If such elections could be found to occur with any reasonable 
frequency, then the current pessimistic view of elections from the 
perspective of conventional democratic norms would bear some 
modifications First, more caution would be employed in projecting 
individual voter incompetency onto the electorate as an aggregate, 
and, second, the limited impact of elections upon policy might be 
viewed as characteristic only of the postwar historical context In 
short, evidence of critical elections may reveal that some theorizing 
about elections has fallen into what Hayward R Alker has called 
the “individualistic” or the “contextual” fallacy Alker warns, for 
example 

To assume that competition among individuals will universally produce in¬ 
dustrious citizens does not mean, necessarily, that the nation with the most 
competitors will be the most industrious 6 

Using parallel reasoning we can state that inept electors do not 
necessarily imply an inept electorate 

The second fallacy, called by Alker the “contextual” fallacy, 
consists in confusing "valid interpretations m one region or time 
period or context with those in another ” As Alker points out 

The nght kind of American response toward Cuba and toward Vietnam pro¬ 
vokes these kinds of controversies Administration critics might argue that if 
it were "right" for the United States to bomb North Vietnam in 1965, it 
would have been "nght” to bomb them m the Bay of Pigs invasion in 1962 
[sic] Defenders of both policies would argue that the situations were differ¬ 
ent they occurred in different regions (in relation to the kinds of force that 
could easily be brought to bear), at different times (since the Cuban missile 
crisis the Communists are not as likely to nusperceive a limited use of force), 
and in different contexts (the directness of the provocation toward the United 
States) 7 

Once again, using parallel reasoning we might argue that the lim¬ 
ited impact of elections on public policy m the period 1944-70 
does not necessarily imply that elections per se are always so limited 
in impact 

If we admit for the sake of argument that these fallacies might 
he involved in current theorizing about elections, it is imperative 
that alternative methodological approaches be employed If we 
become concerned about the possibility of involvement in an in¬ 
dividualistic fallacy when we are trying to generalize from mdi- 

* Mathematics and Politics (New York Macmillan Company, 1965), 103 

7 Ibid, 104 
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vidual to aggregate behavior, we must make use of aggregate data 
as a cheek Similarly, if we are concerned about the possibility of 
a contextual fallacy we must employ historical data as a check The 
use of these procedures implies, of course, the risk of involving our¬ 
selves in ecological, historical, and selective fallacies But as long 
as we are conscious of the dangers involved and not too pretentious 
about the results, we can always console ourselves with the trite 
but true observation that more research is needed 

Returning to our consideration of the possibility of fallacious 
reasoning underlying the current textbook view of elections, it is 
essential that the assumptions behind taking an aggregative and 
historical approach to elections be made explicit First, it should 
be stated that in justification of an aggregate approach to election 
returns (in contrast to individual-level data) we are assuming that 
voting can be properly viewed as a form of mass, as well as indi¬ 
vidual, behavior Our justification for doing so is based in part 
upon the notion that the manifest effect of an election (winning or 
losing) is determined after all, by an aggregate, to wit meeting 
or exceeding some quota set hy the electoral formula Second, in 
justifying .in historical appioaeh to determining the impact of elec¬ 
tions upon public policy we follow Key “Even within a single 
nation the reality of election differs greatly from time to time ” H 
If the nature of election is variable, then it follows that one runs 
great risks in generalizing to the effect of elections from a limited 
longitudinal sample 

In short, it is our contention that no valid theory of the role of 
elections can be substantiated without a long-term evaluation of 
the aggregate impact of the electorate upon both political person¬ 
nel and public policy 

The above contention, it seems to me, commits us to several 
things (1) the selection of an appropriate aggregate unit of anal¬ 
ysis, (2) the definition of “long term”, (3) the development of a 
workable typology of elections (since presumably they differ from 
time to time), (4) the employment of suitable methods for detect¬ 
ing differences among elections, and (5) theories of public policy 
which clearly specify policy changes Living up to these commit¬ 
ments is a program for at least a generation of political scientists 
(although much work has been done already) It is the purpose 
of this note to concentrate merely on category (4) above For 


8 Key, “Critical Elections," 3 
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motives of convenience m illustration, we will assume that the 
county (or civil parish) is a suitable aggregate, that the Biblical 
life-span of 70 years will serve as the outer limit of “long-term,” 
and that the dummy variable dichotomy “critical election/non- 
cntical election” will serve as a working typology of elections 

In concentrating upon a suitable method for determining differ¬ 
ences among elections it should be stated that our definition of 
critical election excludes, for the present, considerations of intensity 
or changes in power relations, and concentrates upon “new and 
durable electoral groupings ” It is our contention that questions of 
intensity and power groupings transcend aggregate election anal¬ 
ysis High turnout, for example, can indicate intensity, or it can 
indicate manipulation Power-grouping inferences from elections 
quite obviously beg the data, if not the question Such topics it 
seems are best left to investigation conducted under rubric (5) 
above 

This limiting of our search to "new and durable electoral group¬ 
ings” should not be taken as an attempt at a geographical reduc¬ 
tion of elections What we are attempting here is an extension of 
Key’s injunction to develop a “systematic comparative approach, 
with a focus on variations m the nature of elections ” The pro¬ 
cedure reported below pretends to nothing more than utility m dis¬ 
covering electoral periods which might be “critical” in Key’s broad¬ 
er meaning The less encumbered we are by complicating assump¬ 
tions, the greater the applicability of the method in different en¬ 
vironments 


The Problem 

The use of historical aggregate data has hardly been ignored of 
late by leading political scientists But in the area of election 
analysis devoted to critical elections we find that the corpus is 
limited and tends to create an impression of deja vue 9 Growing 
archival sources of aggregate election data may well change this, 
but a major complicating factor has been the limitation of critical 

9 Apropos of this point, read in sequence Duncan MacRae, Jr, and James A 
Meldrum, “Critical Elections in Illinois 1888-1958/’ American Political Sci¬ 
ence Review, 54 (September 1960), 669-683, and MacRae and Meldrum, 
“Factor Analysis of Aggregate Voting Statistics,” in Mattel Dogan and Stem 
Rokkan, eds, Quantitative Ecological Analysts in the Social Sciences (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass The M IT. Press, 1969), 487-506 
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election studies to two-party environments In plain terms, we 
have been treated to analyses largely concentrating on either presi¬ 
dential elections or northern two-party state elections Critical 
elections in southern single-party states seem to have been slighted, 
as have critical elections in non-Amencan multiparty and single¬ 
party politics 

It seems apparent that much of the excuse for this concentration 
lies in the difficulty of expressing aggregate partisan change in 
single-party or multiparty ambients For example. Key’s work on 
critical elections employed shifts in percentage Democratic m the 
units of analysis he studied, while MacRae and Meldrum’s highly 
sophisticated analyses of critical elections m Illinois used a direct 
factor analysis of a de-traditionahzed matrix of percentage Demo¬ 
cratic county returns But if all the candidates happen to be 
Democratic, we would detect no change using Key’s percentage 
shift technique since the percentage Democratic would always 
amount to 100 percent (assuming that the Democratic primary is 
the determining election), and MacRae’s matrix would amount to 
a rectangular set of zeros since we would be subtracting 100 per¬ 
cents from the original 100 percent results 

While these methods reflect widely divergent algorithmic solu¬ 
tions to the question of critical elections, it should be pointed out 
that they still share a fundamental methodological characteristic 
the need for a “two-party” data base By “two-party,” I do not 
intend Democrat-Republican or Blancos-Colorados but merely the 
ability to conveniently view the data in dichotomous perspective 
vote for party A or vote for party (parties) non-A Unless the 
“two-party” assumption can be made, we are forced by the logic 
of Key’s method and the MacRae-Meldrum method to search for 
alternative approaches which do not require a pre-existing dichot¬ 
omy m the data In one-party states and m multiparty states (that 
is, states or polities with a high degree of what Douglas Rae calls 
“electoral fractionahzation”) we encounter directly the problem of 
the inapplicability of the “two-party” assumption 

Thus, in Louisiana, a state with excellent one-party credentials, 
it becomes necessary to try other techniques of uncovering critical 
electoral change, especially in view of the state’s reputation for 
bifactional politics and assertions that bifactionahsm is disappearing 
or at least changing 10 In other southern states, with or without 

io See Allan P Sindler, “Bifactional Rivalry as an Alternative to Two-Party 
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bifactionalism, the problem of detecting critical elections is equally 
salient in view of the problematic impact of Negro voters upon 
state political structures In short, a “two-party assumption free” 
method of election comparison is necessary If found and proven 
reliable it could be applied not only to the American South but also 
to non-American one-party polities with either implicit bifactional- 
lsm or multifactionalism or to polities with explicit multi-party 
electoral structures 


The Method 

In seeking a method of searching for critical elections in situa¬ 
tions bereft of a convenient two-party partisan structure, it is useful 
to begin by thinking of two-party systems m more abstract terms 
In this respect concepts of factor analysis can be most helpful Let 
us first of all imagine a perfect two-party system in which ; offices 
are contested in i units In this hypothetical perfect case there 
would be 2 / candidates—two for each office Assuming perfect 
electoral discipline (no split-ticket voting) and equal rates of roll¬ 
off (that is, nonvoting for lesser offices) for partisans of both par¬ 
ties, the shares of the vote taken in each unit i by the candidates of 
a particular party across all offices j would be equal If the roll-off 
assumption were relaxed, the shares would be proportional 

If the results for each pair of candidates for each office are con¬ 
verted to percentages in each unit (county) the resulting data ma¬ 
trix can be converted to a correlation matrix If our assumptions 
hold, the resulting correlation coefficients will all have a value of 
either plus or minus one If this matrix were in turn submitted to 
a principal component factor-analysis routine, a single factor would 
emerge accounting for 100 percent of the variance Each candi¬ 
date would have, depending upon his party, a loading of either plus 
or minus one Thus we have reduced ; races among two j candi¬ 
dates to a single bipolar dimension which would allow us to de¬ 
scribe the elections in terms of a simple dichotomy (Democrat- 
Republican or Republican-Democrat, depending upon the signs of 
the various candidates’ factor loadings) 

As a further step we could calculate factor scores for each unit i 


Competition in Louisiana,’’ American Political Science Review, 49 (September 
1955), 641-662, especially 662. 
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The several (2;) percentages could be reduced to a single score in 
each unit which would summarize the over-all partisan balance 11 
If this process were repeated over a senes of several elections, 
we would develop a file of factor scores on each unit summanzing 
its partisan onentation (s) over time Once this file is accumulated, 
it is possible to treat the factor scores as vanables and input them 
into a factor-analysis routine If aggregate partisan orientations 
remained perfectly stable, all factor scores would be perfectly cor¬ 
related a cross all elections, leaving us with a single factor account¬ 
ing for 100 percent of the vanance contained in the set of factor 
scores denved from the original election data On the other hand, 
if a critical election occurred, two factors should emerge one fac¬ 
tor identified with the factor scores from the elections prior to the 

11 It might be asked here what one should do in the case of a complex 
factor structure, that is, a factor structure which reveals a high proportion of 
factors to vanables This question goes to the heart of the theoretical prob¬ 
lems raised by factor analysis as a descriptive device It appears that three 
conclusions can be reached upon discovery of a complex factor structure in 
the case of election returns (1) no alignment exists so that it is difficult to 
talk about realignment, (2) "noise vanance” is being created by minor candi¬ 
dates "showing the flag”, (3) the electorate is stmetured along the lines of 
what Giovanni Sarton has called "polarized pluralism ” See Sartori's "Euro¬ 
pean Political Parties The Case of Polanzed Pluralism," in Joseph LaPalom- 
bara and Myron Weiner, eds, Political Parties and Political Development 
(Princeton, NJ Princeton University Press, 1966), 137-176 

In this essay problem (2) anses Our solution was to rotate the factor 
matnx and examine the candidate loadings on the emerging factors It was 
determined that all factors except the first were actually "noise" factors re¬ 
sulting from Louisiana's permissive electoral law Thus it was decided to 
simply drop the other factors from consideration Problem (1), electoral 
anomie, presents an interesting theoretical problem in that it would not be 
likely to continue for an extended series of elections—leading either to an 
eventual alignment (that is, a simple factor structure) or a coup d’etat Prob¬ 
lem (3), polanzed pluralism, is likely to occur in a country like Italy in which 
several uncorrelated (but not politically unrelated) dimensions of partisanship 
might presumably persist through a long series of elections with only minimal 
changes In instances where electoral anomie or polarized pluralism occur, 
the resulting (rotated) factor matnees and factor scores must be regarded as 
integral parts of the subject’s electoral structure These results should be 
saved for companson with the results of ensuing elections along the lines 
suggested below The emergence of a complex factor structure should not be 
n garded as a complication insofar as this method is concerned Indeed, the 
apparent virtue of this approach is its ability to deal with complex electoral 
structures which cannot be easily reduced to what Sartori calls a "dichotomous 
Gestalt’’ (See Sartori, "European Political Parties,” 138). 
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realignment, the second factor identified with the factor scores 
from the elections following the realignment 

This scenario is highly improbable but the concept of perfect 
electoral discipline, two-party competition, and critical or non- 
critical elections can serve as a template against which we can 
measure actual data Moreover, the strategy employed frees us 
from the necessity of dealing with the problem of parties as elec¬ 
toral phenomena prior to preparing the data By employing all of 
the data, candidates who cluster in terms of electoral support (a 
logical consequence of effective party work)—whether their party 
affiliations are formal as in the case of Republicans and Democrats, 
or latent as in the case of factions within a single party—will 
emerge 

With the above considerations in mind, it is possible to develop 
the following stop-by-step process to test the effectiveness of the 
procedure 

(1) Perform a principal components R-factor analysis of the 
percentage returns for all candidates in the office(s) selected for 
all units of the analysis The basic partisan structure of the elec¬ 
tion emerges from the number of factors extracted 

(2) If more than one factor emerges, rotate the factor matrix to 
delineate clusters of candidates 

(3) Compute factor scores to determine the net partisan balance 
m each unit of analysis 

(4) Match merge the units’ factor scores for each election 

(5) Perform a principal components 0-factor analysis of the 
units’ factor scores generated in (3) The existence or nonexistence 
of a critical election (in our limited sense) can be surmised by the 
number of factors which emerge and the rotated loading patterns 
of the elections, that is, the factor scores input as variables If, for 
example, a factor analysis of each election under consideration 
revealed only one factor but a subsequent factor analysis of the 
resultant factor scores reveals two factors, then it can be concluded 
geographical shifts have occurred 12 

lJ Upon reading a preliminary version of this note a colleague was kind 
enough to suggest an alternative procedure “Take all the candidates for all 
tire offices for all the elections and construct a single matrix and factor analyze 
it One would predict a critical election to yield at least two orthogonal 
factors, such that the first was [a] pre-cntical election and the second (al post- 
cntical election This method avoids the problems in factor analyzing ma¬ 
trices whose entries are factor scores and the factor structure a complex one " 
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An Example 

In an attempt to try out this method on actual data, we selected 
lor examination Louisiana Democratic primaries in the years 1952, 
1956, 1960, and 1964 It is generally assumed within the state that 
a major geographical shift occurred in the election of 1960 13 
Whether or not a critical election in Key’s broader sense of the term 
took place is still subject to investigation Furthermore, there is 
no evidence to indicate that major geographical shifts m partisan¬ 
ship took place between 1928, when Huey Long initiated his rule, 
and 1960 The quaitet of elections between 1952 and 1964 was 
selected on the grounds that analysis could reveal two elections 


In addition to the advantages listed by the proponent, the above method 
also has the advantage of requiring only one factor analysis However, I 
would argue that this procedure does not accomplish the same purpose we 
set out to achieve the detection of a possible critical election The basic 
purpose of cntical-eleetion analysis is the companson of elections In elections 
which do not meet "two-party” criteria, factor analysis must be employed to 
detect latent partisan structure Factor analyzing election returns is equivalent 
to building models of election returns The method the present author sug¬ 
gests is to huild those models and then compare them using factor analysis 
again In essence this method implies comparing elections 

The alternative method suggested, on the other hand, appears to be pre¬ 
mised upon the comparison of all candidates across time It is true that one 
"would predict a critical election to yield at least two orthogonal factors ” 
But one could also predict that a series of noncntical elections in a two- 
factor "polarized pluralism” milieu would yield two orthogonal factors Only 
a very tedious examination of the individual candidates’ factor loadings could 
make possible the inference of a critical election Moreover, this method does 
not offer the opportunity to filter out noise generated by nuisance candidates 
in particular elections—an obvious source of spurious complexity 

Turning to the last mentioned problem—the factor analysis of factor-score 
matrices produced by complex factor structures—I think the solution is 
straightforward If we take a senes of elections, each of which yields, say, 
two factors, we would predict a critical election to yield at least three and 
possibly four factors This, of course, raises the question of the utility of the 
dichotomy "cntical-election/noncntical election” in complex electoral systems 
and suggests moving to an ordinal or interval scale in measuring electoral 
change This interesting possibility is, however, beyond the scope of the 
present paper 

For a more formal treatment of the uses of factor scores for purposes of 
companson, see R J Rummel, Applied Factor Analysts (Evanston, Ill 
Northwestern University Press, 1970), 449-471, especially 456-457 

13 William C Havard et al, The Louisiana Elections of 1960 (Baton 
Rouge Louisiana State University Press, 1963) 
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consistent with the 1928 alignment, and that two elections indicat¬ 
ing possible realignment occurred m 1960 

The first step was the principal-components analysis of the per- 
centagized returns of statewide offices for each election 11 In 1952, 
1960, and 1964 only one factor emerged, in each case accounting 
for more than 90 percent of the variance In 1956 the situation 
was somewhat different Gubernatorial candidate Earl Long 
emerged with a majority of the vote cast for that office in the first 
primary—despite the fact that he had four opponents As a conse¬ 
quence, the Democratic Central Committee decided to take ad¬ 
vantage of provisions in the election law and did not call for a 
second primary—the usual equivalent of a general election As a 
result, the election returns reflected much noise (no pun intended), 
as nuisance candidates contributed variance not normally present 
Some of the essential features of the factor analyses of the election 
returns are presented m Table 1 

The results of the factor analyses provided us with a set of ten 
factor scores for each Louisiana parish, giving us a summary of ag- 

14 The principal components method was chosen because of its well-known 
ability to reduce a data matnx to the minimum number of orthogonal basic 
variables Orthogonality is desirable since critical elections imply statistical 
independence of past elections 

As for using any factor analysis model on Louisiana elections, one colleague 
bluntly told me “1 think this makes a very elaborate methodological chore 
out of what should be a simple empirical matter Where continuing factions 
are thought to exist—as in Louisiana Democratic primaries—all one really 
needs is to crank out a correlation matnx (for example, based on the Long 
faction candidate’s vote in a run-off pnmary) Adding all the miscellaneous 
minor offices muddies the water with the question of extent of ticket xoting 
(which is quite another matter) ” 

The point is well taken, but I think my colleague is confusing courthouse 
cliques with the Louisiana electorate Factions in Louisiana, if they exist as 
alternative to party competition, must be also sought in the electorate Using 
correlations between gubernatorial candidates only might be employed if one 
wanted to assume that the gubernatorial race could serve as a data surrogate 
for the entire ticket However, if we agree that “the objective of partv is 
the control of government,” not just one office, then it begs the quesbon to 
equate a governor’s electoral following with an entire electoral faction Guber¬ 
natorial candidates (especially in the South) often pick up personal sympa¬ 
thizers who are unwilling to support the candidate’s cronies Thus, there is 
an element of superficiality in concentrating on just this one office—a super¬ 
ficiality which could lead to low correlations and a facile conclusion that a re¬ 
alignment had taken place By involving all state-wide offices, on the other 
hand, we probe for a far more profound type of change 
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Table 1 

Summary of Factor Analyses of Louisiana Democratic 
Primaries, 1952, 1956, 1960, 1964 



1952 

1956 

1960 

1964 

Number of Offices Contested 

5 

8 

7 

4 

Number of Candidates 

10 

31 

14 

8 

Factor Extraction Criterion 

10 

10 

1 0 

1 0 

Number of Factors Extracted 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Percent Vanance 

95 3 

837 

959 

91 8 

Rotation 

none 

orthogonal 

none 

none 

Factor Score Computation 

exact 

norma¬ 

lized 

exact 

norma¬ 

lized 

exact 

norma¬ 

lized 

exact 

norma¬ 

lized 


Data Source Louisiana Secretary of State, Democratic Primary Election 
Returns for years analyzed 

Program Factor, reported in Donald J Veldman, Fortran Programming for 
the Behavioral Sciences (New York Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1967) 

gregate partisan balances within each pansh over four elections 
The meaning ot the factor scores can be clarified by identifying the 
factors which emerged from each election In 1952 the only factor 
which emerged was bipolar, neatly delineating the bifactional 
(Long/anti-Long) structure for which Louisiana was famous The 
factor was called Kennon-Spaht after the gubernatorial candidates 
In 1956 seven factors emerged before the extraction limit was met 
Upon orthogonal rotation it was found that the first factor (which 
accounted for 29 8 percent of the vanance) was identifiable by 
Earl Long’s loading of -0 894 and traditional anti-Longite Frederick 
T Preaus’ loading of 0 786 Examination of the other six factors 
indicated that most of them were caused by the presence of either 
younger hopefuls showing the flag for future years or locally prom¬ 
inent nuisance candidates In 1960 only one factor emerged—one 
quite similar to that of 1952 in that it was bipolar and had no load¬ 
ings lighter than ±095, The factor was labeled Davis-Momson 
after the two gubernatorial candidates In 1964 a result similar to 
1952 and 1960 appeared The single factor was labeled McKeithen- 
Mornson, again after the gubernatorial candidates This examina¬ 
tion thus rendered our ten partisan dimensions 

1 Kennon-Spaht (1952) 

2. Long-Preaus (1956) 
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Table 2 

Varimax Rotated Factor Loadings of Partisan Dimensions in 
Louisiana Democratic Primaries 


Percent Variance 


1960 

Realign¬ 

ment 

(1) 

23 5923 

Longite 

Align¬ 

ment 

(2) 

18 1724 

Noise 

(3) 

12 3372 

Noise 

(4) 

13 4939 

Noise 

(5) 

10 2302 

Varimax Loadings 







Partisan Dimensions 






Kennon-Spaht 

(1952) 

-0 0670 

-0 9349 

-01622 

-01313 

0 0057 

Long-Preaus 

(1956) 

-01311 

0 9478 

-0 0799 

-0 0633 

0 0008 

Noise 

(1956) 

0 3926 

0 1127 

0 6632 

-0 0714 

-0 0569 

Noise 

(1956) 

-0 8683 

-0 0780 

02348 

0 1825 

-0 0055 

Noise 

(1956) 

0 0816 

0 0073 

-01575 

01538 

-0 8596 

Noise 

(1956) 

-0 0845 

0 0047 

0 6764 

0 0454 

-0 0045 

Noise 

(1956) 

0 1518 

0 076 6 

-0 0044 

0 9481 

0 0329 

Noise 

(1956) 

-0 0887 

-00080 

01621 

-0 1808 

-0 5264 

Davis-Morrison 

(1960) 

-08694 

0 1146 

-0 2263 

-0 3919 

-0 0288 

McKeithen- 







Mornson 

(1964) 

0 7964 

-00836 

0 3825 

0 4229 

0 0418 


3 through 8 Assorted noise candidates in 1956 
9 Davis-Morrison (I960) 

10 McKeithen-Mornson (1964) 

The ten sets of factor scores for each of Louisiana’s 64 parishes 
were then submitted to factor analysis Using all ten variables 
produced a matrix of five factors accounting for 77 8 percent of the 
original variance The matrix was rotated to find clusters of elec¬ 
tions The rotated solution is presented in Table 2 
The basic ability of the method to detect shifts in the geograph¬ 
ical basis of the vote can be seen by an examination of the loadings 
on the first two factors On the first factor the only important load¬ 
ings are for Variable 4, which represents two nuisance candidates 
who did poorly m the 1956 race for attorney general, Variable 9, 
which represents the bipolar structure of the 1960 election, and 
Variable 10, which represents the similar structure of the 1964 
election Variables 1 and 2, however, load heavily on the second 
factor which is uncorrelated with the first, indicating the existence 
of a change m partisan alignment from the 1952-56 period to a new 
structure in 1960-64 
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This first analysis was conducted, we realize, in a rather simple- 
minded, brute empiricist manner Assuming that the factors which 
emerged in the atypical 1956 election, beyond the first Long-Preaus 
factor, were largely noise factors of little political interest, it seems 
that the canon of parsimony would justify, if not require, the drop¬ 
ping of those extraneous factor scores With this in mind, a second 
analysis was performed with the intention of concentrating solely 
upon the major factors uncovered across time In the second anal¬ 
ysis we included only Variables 1, 2, 9, and 10 The rotated matrix 
which resulted is presented in Table 3 An examination of the 
loadings on this matrix only serves to clarify the substantive find¬ 
ings which emerged from our first analysis In both cases the sus¬ 
pected partisan shift emerges rather unambiguously 

Table 3 

Varimax Rotated Factor Loadings of Major Partisan 
Dimensions in Louisiana Democratic Primaries 


Factors 

1960 Realignment Longite Alignment 
( 1 ) ( 2 ) 

Percent Variance 50 2292 44 5562 

Vanmax Loadings 
Kennon-Spaht 
Long-Preaus 
Davis-Mornson 
McKeithen-Morrison 


(1952) 

(1956) 

(1960) 

(1964) 


0 1212 
0 2226 
0 9852 
-09871 


0 9536 
-0 9318 
-0 0647 
0 0215 


It must be emphasized at this point that the clear evidence pro¬ 
duced of a new electoral grouping after 1960 in Louisiana is hardly 
sufficient m itself to indicate the existence of a critical election 
However, the fact that a new electoral grouping has been found 
indicates that the question might have good research potential 
Certainly an examination of the factor scores generated during the 
process of analysis could uncover geographical patterns suggestive 
of hypotheses about the nature of the change which took place 

Comment 

In this note we have examined a method for detecting instances 
of possible critical elections in political environments where we are 
not aided by formal distinctions, like party labels, among compet- 
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ing candidates As a consequence, it is possible to expand, at the 
state level, the known universe of critical elections, a procedure 
which can be invaluable in aiding our theorizing about the nature 
of electorates and the impact of elections upon public policy 
At this juncture it seems appropriate to add that further experi¬ 
mentation with this method might prove it applicable to multi¬ 
party or multifactional contexts where it is difficult to detect and 
summarize geographical shifts in partisanship using more conven¬ 
tional methods For example, factor analyses of percentage returns 
for parties in Italian provinces or French departments might reveal 
several factors emerging in each election Once again a compari¬ 
son across time of the factor scores which emerged could allow us 
to keep track not only of major electoral factors but also the factors 
produced by minor (but politically significant) parties 

It is also appropriate to acknowledge here the danger in using 
this approach without due caution The danger lies not so much in 
the method or in the data but in the conclusions drawn Stripped 
to its essentials, what has been described here is an approach to 
finding geographical shifts in voting patterns This approach does 
not again, prove that a critical election took place In theory, 
geographical shifts are neither necessary nor sufficient for critical 
elections—though certainly such shifts are normally to be expected 
But many colleagues generous enough to read the manuscript 
warned of the dangers of fallacious use of information on geograph¬ 
ical voting shifts and pointed to the desirability of using survey 
data as a check We have now come full circle, since aggregate 
data can be used to check conclusions drawn from surveys or from 
senes of surveys But while a certain emphasis has been placed 
here on the dangers of statistical fallacies, it is important to note 
that this warning is not the primary thrust of this article The sub¬ 
stantive matter at hand is the understanding of elections and the 
role they and the electorate play in making public policy Since the 
study of elections is basically nonexperimental research, we are left 
no alternative but to use a rigorous comparative method—in which 
both individual and aggregate level data can be used Both types 
of data are subject to fallacious interpretation But the worst pos¬ 
sible blunder in comparative analysis is that of ignonng data— 
period Heretofore the South has largely been ignored, and this 
article pretends to do nothing more than suggest a way the South, 
and similarly difficult partisan systems, can be brought into the 
mainstream of analysis 
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District Party 
Organization 
and 

Legislative Performance 
in Congress 


David ML Olson 


S evf.ral studies of United States House members have suggested 
that characteristics of party organization in the districts have an im¬ 
pact on how congressmen act in Congress The hypothesis reads 
Congressmen who come from highly organized parties are less 
issue oriented, less articulate, and less competent in legislation than 
are congressmen from less well-organized parties 1 This research 
note reports an effort to test that hypothesis 

* The research reported here is part of a larger project under the auspices 
of the American Political Science Association’s Study of Congress, supported 
by a grant from the Carnegie Fund A debt of gratitude is owed Dr Cynthia 
Nomdez and Bryan Bell, research assistants, and to Dr Keith Billingsley, 
Director of the Political Data Analysis Center, Department of Political Science, 
University of Georgia 

1 The hypothesis is generalized from Leo M Snowiss, “Congressional Re¬ 
cruitment and Representation," American Political Science Review, 60 (Sep¬ 
tember 1966), 627-639, Alan Fiellin, “Recruitment and Legislative Role Con¬ 
ceptions,” Western Political Quarterly, 20 (June 1967), 271-287, and Ray¬ 
mond E Wolfinger and Joan Heifetz, "Safe Seats, Seniority, and Power in 
Congress,” American Political Science Review, 59 (June 1995), 337-349 
Several of these authors have argued, in private communications, that they 
examined parties differentiated by incentives, not by degree of organization 
Raymond Wolfinger uses the term "machine” to refer to patronage incentives, 
not cohesive organization, in "Why Political Machines Have Not Withered 
Away and Other Revisionist Thoughts,” Journal of Politic*, 34 (May 1972), 
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Measures 

While the degrees of interest m legislative matters and articulate¬ 
ness are difficult to measure directly, several studies suggest indices 
of legislative performance which at least tap elements of those 
attributes (1) frequency of floor speaking—the number of entries 
in the annual index of the Congressional Record of floor statements 
on legislative matters, (2) the number of public bills introduced, 
(3) the specialization index—the ratio of a member’s bills which 
are referred to the three committees receiving most of his bills, 
and (4) the effectiveness index—the proportion of his sponsored 
bills which pass the House, Intervening variables measured in¬ 
clude (5) age of initial election to Congress, (6) seniority, and 
(7) urbanism 1 These measures are drawn for the 1965-66 Con¬ 
gress 

While the above measures are available from documentary 
sources, types of party organization must be measured primarily 
through data gathered in interviews m congressional districts 
Interviews were conducted with congressmen, and with the party 
leaders whom they nominated, m 36 districts in seven states to 
measure district parties on the extent of party organization their 
activity m elections, the degree of factionalism, and the amount of 
precinct staffing From these items, district parties were cate¬ 
gorized into four types on the general criteria of the capability and 
degree of their organization 

(1) The "organizational party” is well organized, dominates the 


365-398 The listed articles, however, do examine parties m which patronage 
incentives are coextensive with centralized and hierarchical organization The 
data reported here measure types of organization, not types of incentives 
2 The first four measures were initially developed for the Senate by Donald 
Matthews, U S Senators and Their World (New York Random House, 
Vintage Books, 1960), chap 5 and app D Age and seniority have been 
measured for the House by Wolfinger and Heifetz, "Safe Seats,” and Snowiss, 
"Congressional Recruitment ” These measures have been applied to a larger 
sample of the House than reported here by David M Olson and Cynthia T 
Nonidez, "Measures of Legislative Performance in the U. S House of Repre¬ 
sentatives,” Midwest Journal oj Political Science, 16 (May 1972), 269-2/7, 
v> hich also reports the interrelationships among the measures at 272 The 
literature argues that “machine” congressmen are more interested in projects 
than in legislation No authors, however, have devised a measure of project- 
oriented activity The literature merely assumes that a congressman is active 
and interested in either legislation or projects, but not both 
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recruitment and electoral process, has never been successfully 
challenged for the party nomination, and rarely loses a general elec¬ 
tion for local office 

(2) The "bifactional party” is dominated by two factions, each 
of which is as well organized as the organizational party Each 
recruits candidates and each fights the other for possession of the 
party’s nomination 

(3) The “multiple component party” has many factions, none of 
which is dominant, but all of which recruit candidates and form 
slates with one another m alliances which shift with each election 

(4) The “atomistic party” has little organization, rarely controls 
its own nomination, and has little to offer its candidates m the 
electoral process 3 

These types are viewed as falling along a continuum of degrees 
of organization and hence may be treated as an ordinal rather than 
a nominal measure 


Method 

The hypothesis will be tested by gamma coefficients between 
types of partv organization and each of the legislative performance 
measures listed above Since the sample of districts was purposive- 
ly selected to include different party organization types, rather than 
randomly chosen, gammas below the level of 30 will not be con¬ 
sidered reliable 


Findings 

The number of floor remarks on legislation and the specialization 
index both show an association with types of party organization 
above the 50 level (Table 1) The number of floor remarks is the 
only measure on which the hypothesis is confirmed Congressmen 
from well-organized parties speak less on the floor on legislative 
matters than do congressmen from less well-organized parties The 

3 Over 200 interviews with district party elites were conducted in districts 
drawn from Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Texas, 
and California in 1966-67 An initial effort to develop party organization 
types is reported in David M Olson, "Toward a Typology of County Party 
Organization,” Social Science Quarterly, 48 (March 1968), 558-572 The 
classification system is more fully developed in the author’s typescript, "The 
Congressman and His Party ” 
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Table 1 


Legislative Performance Measures for United States 
House of Representatives, 1965-66 


Legislative 

Performance 

Party Organization 
Type 

Gamma 

Urbanism of 
Distnct 
Gamma 

Number of Floor Remarks 

- 518 

.764 

Number of Bills Introduced 

- 024 

518 

Specialization Index 

554 

- 120 

Effectiveness Index 

- 120 

175 

Age of Initial Election 

- 115 

-.383 

Seniority 

- 128 

- 143 


N=*36 


specialization index is also related to types of district party orga¬ 
nization, but not in the expected direction that is, congressmen 
from well-organized parties do specialize in the bills which they 
introduce 4 Neither the other two legislative measures nor the 
intervening variables of age or seniority are related to party 
organization. 

Since the original studies are of urban congressmen, perhaps the 
hypothesis measures urbanism more than party organization ’ Ur¬ 
banism is associated with the number of floor remarks but in the 
opposite direction from the association with party organization 
Uibanism, in addition, is positively associated with two other 
measures (number of bills introduced and initial election at a 
young age), but not with specialization" Party organization is as¬ 
sociated with the latter but wath neither of the former two meas¬ 
ures Thus, we may conclude that the pattern of association of 

* This test is an inference If some congressmen are relatively incompetent 
in legislative matters, they could be expected not to observe the norm of 
specialization which, Matthews argues (US Senators, 115), is related to 
legislative effectiveness This point, however, is not discussed explicitly m 
the articles cited in fn 1, above 

• The congressional districts were placed in three categories of urbanism, 
based upon a combination of the United States Census (1960) measures of 
percentage urban and population density 

•These data agree with Matthews on the association between urbanism 
and floor speaking, though not with his findings on specialization, for the 
Senate (US Senators, 112-113, Tables 41 and 42), but disagree with at 
least the implications of the previously cited House studies 
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party organization with legislative performance is not an artifact of 
urbanism, 7 and that urbanism itself is not consistently associated 
with measures of legislative performance 

Neither party organization nor urbanism is related to seniority 
—the key to power in the House 

Discussion 

The original studies generating the hypothesis are single state, 
and even single city, studies When legislative performance meas¬ 
ures and intervening variables, however, are tested against party 
organization and urbanism measures drawn from districts m differ¬ 
ent states and regions, the general hypothesis receives little con¬ 
firmation s While the art of measuring, and especially conceptual¬ 
izing, congressional roles and legislative activity is only m a begin¬ 
ning stage, we may tentatively conclude that types of district party 
organization—and whatever impact they may have on recruitment 
patterns—have little association with how congressmen behave in 
legislatively oriented activities once they enter the House In these 
activities, the House may be the more powerful socialization agent 


7 The gamma correlation between party organization types and urbanism 
of the district in this sample is very low, at 188 A larger N would permit 
more adequate statistical controls of these relationships 

s Another interstate study also casts doubts upon another implication of the 
House studies that voting cohesion varies by party organizational capacity 
Burton M Atkms and Michael A Baer, "The Effect of Recruitment Upon 
Metropolitan Voting Cohesion in the House of Representatives,” Journal of 
Politics, 32 (February 1970), 177-180 Wolfinger and Heifetz, "Safe Seats,” 
is also an interstate study but largely contrasts northern urban and southern 
rural Democrats, and only for safe districts. The Atkins and Baer article 
also casts doubt upon the link between district party incentives and legislative 
performance 
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The Transformation of Communist Ideology The Yugoslav Case, 
1945-1953 Ry A. Ross Johnson (Cambridge, Mass The 
M r T Press, 1972 Pp ix, 269 $15 00 ) 

Yugoslav communism seems to stand once again at the crossroads 
after some two decades of political and economic liberalization and 
decompression the signals of the time seem to point in the direction 
of tighter centralization and ideological control Just at the moment 
when the writings of independent Jugoslav thinkers are becoming 
available m the West with increasing frequency (for example, 
Svetozar Stojanovic’s Betuccn Ideals and Reality), the future of 
critical Marxist thought in that country’ appears in jeopardy This 
may be a good occasion to glance back and to recollect the circum¬ 
stances which allowed Yugoslav communism to become a distinct 
and unique phenomenon in world politics Johnson’s study tries to 
delineate this background, bv focusing on the emergence of Tito- 
ism” during the period from 1948 to the death of Stalin m March 
1953 and bv contrasting this trend to the orthodoxy prevalent dur¬ 
ing the immediate postwar years 
This book builds upon conceptions of "ideology” developed by 
Zbigniew Hrzezinski and Samuel Huntington, according to which 
ideologies operate on three main levels—basic assumptions doc¬ 
trinal elements, and “action programs”—and can he differentiated 
fiom other political ideas bv their overtness (that is, proclamation 
in official texts), systematic nature, institutionalization, and dog¬ 
matism Important premises of the study are that Jugoslav com¬ 
munism during the period investigated was “ideological in the de¬ 
scribed sense, that official pronouncements did not normally have 
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"a purely manipulative and opportunistic character,” and that 
changes can best be grasped through analysis of doctnnal elements 
and action programs (pp 2-4) 

As presented by Johnson, Soviet-Yugoslav interaction m the post¬ 
war era was to a large extent a love-hate relationship and the rise 
of Titoism a story of unrequited love Although stressing indig¬ 
enous aspects of their own experience (such as the People’s Front 
and the People’s Army), Yugoslav leaders during the initial years of 
their rule emulated Soviet teachings with particular fervor, to the 
point of presenting themselves as the Soviets’ alter ego and as 
legitimate heirs of the Bolshevik legacy Although accepting the 
label “people’s democracy” together with their East European 
counterparts, Yugoslav communists tended to insist on the revolu¬ 
tionary character of their regime, far from being a foreign import 
or resulting from a bland alliance with bourgeois forces, they ar¬ 
gued, democracy m Yugoslavia derived from a genuine revolution 
of workers and peasants against the bourgeoisie and clearly pur¬ 
sued socialist goals Unlike other East European communists, 
Johnson notes (p 40), the Yugoslavs "described their transition to 
socialism as similar ‘in essence’ to the Soviet transition, stressing 
that it would follow basic laws of social development laid down by 
the classics of Marxism-Leninism and that it would inevitably ‘pass, 
m one way or another, through all the stages of development which 
the Soviet Union passed through’ ” 

The Soviet-Yugoslav break in 1948 was due to numerous factors, 
comprising practical as well as ideological considerations, as John¬ 
son suggests, however, an important reason can be found in the 
Yugoslavs’ socialist ambitions At a time when, under the impact 
of cold war. Eastern Europe was progressively transformed into a 
homogeneous bloc, the Yugoslav example of an indigenous, revolu¬ 
tion-based regime diminished “the authority of the October Revolu¬ 
tion and the Soviet Union’s historical position as ‘the country of 
socialism’ ’’ and thus constituted “an implicit challenge to Stalin¬ 
ism” (pp 52-53) 

In the central chapters of the book, Johnson elaborates on the 
main pillars of Yugoslav socialist democracy, especially on the con¬ 
ception of the “withering away” of the state (or the transfer of its 
functions to social and economic institutions), on the establishment 
of worker self-management in industry, and on the notion of the 
predominantly educational function of the Communist Party As 
he makes clear, however, popular participation m the eyes of Yugo- 
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slav leaders was never a synonym for mass spontaneity or syndi¬ 
calism, but involved “controlled mass activity—as manifested in the 
doctrinal limits to the withering away of the state, the doctrinal 
requirements of social control of the workers’ councils, and, above 
all, the doctrinal emphasis on the necessity of the Party’s continued 
(albeit redefined) leading role in society” (p 229) 

The study abounds in intriguing histoncal details and interpre¬ 
tive insights The author relies extensively on Yugoslav communist 
sources (including stenographic records of party congresses, Cen¬ 
tral Committee directives, and doctrinal pronouncements) as well 
as on autobiographical writings, personal interviews, and Western 
studies of Yugoslav developments Hts account makes it clear that 
Titoism was only in small measure attributable to Tito himself, 
ideological innovation was chiefly the work of ideologue-intellect¬ 
uals such as Kardelj, Pijade, Djiias, and Kidric As the author also 
indicates, accentuation of workers’ councils and the turn to a par¬ 
ticipatory socialism occurred without any noticeable awareness of 
such Western Marxists as Gramsci, Korsch, or Oskar Lange, Yugo¬ 
slav leaders, he observes, “seem to have had very limited knowledge 
of the non-Stahnist Marxist tradition” (p 237) The study is not 
entirely free of ambiguities and unresolved quandaries By con¬ 
centrating attention on doctrinal issues and concrete policies, John¬ 
son is able to avoid broader questions relating to dialectical mate¬ 
rialism and Marxist thought in general, vet, one cannot help won¬ 
dering how Titoist Marxism can be both "dogmatic” (as an ide¬ 
ology) and nonmampulative Occasionally, the author leans to¬ 
ward overstatement, with the result that some passages seem to 
conflict Thus, while the Introduction affirms that "prior to 1948 
the Tito leadership formulated a clear ideological position that was 
not ‘Stalinist’ at all,” the concluding chapter presents Yugoslav 
communists dunng the same period as "overly zealous program¬ 
matic Stalinists" (pp 5, 223) These and other minor defects not¬ 
withstanding, the study is a valuable exercise in historical and po¬ 
litical exegesis—an exegesis all the more impressive since, as in the 
case of all communist regimes, it involves interpretation of par¬ 
tially coded or cryptic forms of communication 


fred h dallmayr, Purdue University 
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The Coming of Post-Industnal Society By Daniel Bell (New 
York Basic Books, 1973 Pp xm, 507 $12 50 ) 

American Society in the Postindustnal Age Technocracy, Power, 
and the End of Ideology By Benjamin W Kleinbfrc 
(Columbus, Ohio Charles E Merrill Publishing Co, 1973 
Pp vi, 279 $5 95 paper ) 

These two books constitute two examples of the increasingly pop¬ 
ular practice of “futurology” or social forecasting Inasmuch as 
this art involves extrapolating from present processes and system 
states to predictions about the future, the degree of mtersubjective 
agreement on the state of future society becomes a function of the 
precision with which the properties of the present can be delineated 
Problems of interpretation, inference, and values have resulted in 
sharp disagreement between the two authors on the state of the 
future and of the desirability of those trends discerned by both 
Bell's book constitutes perhaps the most systematic analysis of the 
state of “postmdustrial society” published to date The concept of 
postindustnal society has become one of the most popular ehche’s 
in the discipline The concept is a Weberian ideal type rather than 
a description of particular societies (and appears to be in fact an 
extension of the Weberian rationalized society) Clearly, if the 
concept is as generic as implied, there will be considerable varia¬ 
tions among particular postindustnal societies, no one of which will 
completely meet the entena spelled out m Bell’s book Actually 
Bell’s analysis of a postindustrial society is inferred from the inter¬ 
pretation of events and processes in Amencan society, presumably', 
other societies become postindustnal to the extent that they re¬ 
semble us Neither author considers the possible impact of cul¬ 
tural and contextual variations on the nature of postindustnal 
society 

Bell’s book is much more optimistic than Kleinberg about the 
consequences of the increased role of technology and bureaucratiza¬ 
tion postulated as properties of postindustnal societies By increas¬ 
ing efficiency (that is, rationality), technology has raised standards 
of living and reduced inequality (p 189) By accepting the open¬ 
ness of technological progress and ignoring differences in kinds of 
technological advances, Bell claims to dispell the gloom of stag¬ 
nation theory (p 196) In applauding our upgrading of what con¬ 
stitutes a minimal standard of living in absolute dollar figures, Bell 
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ignores the effect of inflation (p 319) Because the postindustrial 
society is a knowledge-based society. Bell predicts an increased 
role for the intelligentsia, while Klemberg sees the intelligentsia as 
docile tools of the corporate elites 

Where Bell is implicitly sanguine about the values implicit in the 
projected technocratic nature of postindustnal society, Klemberg 
is unabashedly polemical in attacking them Beginning with the 
now familiar arguments against a strawman, the end of ideology 
thesis, Klemberg suggests that science is nothing but another 
ideology and thus views the potential conflict between the meri¬ 
tocratic imperatives of science and egalitarianism of status as 
simply a choice between competing values Surely, science is more 
than another ideology m that it produces intersubjectively demon¬ 
strable results Klemberg objects to meritocracy on the grounds 
that it excludes “the intellectually less capable classes” (p 217) 
One of the strengths of Bell’s book is the concluding section, in 
which he analyzes prospective issues Bell’s analysis of the equal¬ 
ity and meritocracy issue is far more sophisticated than Kleinberg’s 
treatment in that he demonstrates an awareness that egalitarianism 
is a complex and ambiguous criterion subject to seseral conflicting 
imperatives (for example, equality of opportunity can impede 
equality of result and vice versa) Assuming one opts for equality 
of result, a choice which Bell says, correctly I think, implies quota 
politics, Bell raises the objectively unanswerable question of how 
one delineates those groups that are entitled to proportional shares 
of the pie Such questions evince a far more sophisticated aware¬ 
ness of the dimensions of the problem than polemicists like Klein- 
borg, who, in decrying "intellectual elitism’’ in the name of the 
masses, ignore the question of how allocational decisions can feas¬ 
ibly be made In disparaging Bell’s prediction of increased ra¬ 
tional technocratic planning because of the irrationality of its ends, 
Klemberg seems to assume that ends can be rationally determined 
as an alternative to pluralistic bargaining 

Klemberg has produced a tedious book filled with page after 
page of rambling description often designed to make trivial and 
obvious points (as in his rambling history of the Business Council 
to illustrate government-business co-operation) It is one more 
poorly written attack on science, technology, or anything else that 
conflicts with the values of populist egalitarianism 

Bell’s book cannot be adequately analyzed in the space allotted 
Many complex issues are raised and much food for thought pro- 
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vided, this book, with all its faults, is clearly a major contribution 
to futurology 

Lawrence c mayer, Texas Tech University 


The Supreme Court and Confessions of Guilt By Otis H Ste¬ 
phens, Jr (Knoxville The University of Tennessee Press, 
1973 Pp x, 236 $9 50 ) 

In this short book Professor Stephens presents a readable account 
of the development of judicial doctrine, together with an assessment 
of the impact of that doctrine upon both its subjects (the police) 
and its objects (the criminal defendants) 

Approximately three-fourths of this study is devoted to analysis 
of Supreme Court opinions on the admissibility of confessions, with 
the author focusing upon cases decided during the past 37 years, 
although cases antedating Brown v Mississippi receive appropriate 
attention Professor Stephens methodically reviews judicial opin¬ 
ions under several chapter headings “Coerced Confessions and the 
Fair Trial Doctrine,” ‘The McNabb-Mallory Rule," “Old Themes 
and New Variations,” and ‘The Escobedo-Mtranda Revolution ” In 
this he traverses constitutional terrain already well trodden in the 
law reviews and other journals, and he discovers nothing new Still 
this portion of the book presents a well-organized and balanced 
summary of sometimes complex judicial pronouncements and, as 
such, it should prove useful to the nonspeciahst 

The impact of the Miranda rules is evaluated in a separate chap¬ 
ter Here the author summarizes the major findings of earlier im¬ 
pact studies, which indicate widespread formal and often grudging 
compliance by law enforcement officers with the Miranda directives 
as well as little basic change either in investigatory procedures or 
in suspects’ conduct when informed of their rights The findings of 
these previous studies are supplemented by the results of a survey 
conducted by the author and several associates m four jurisdictions 
(Knoxville and Knox County, Tennessee, Macon and Bibb County, 
Georgia) Administering open-ended questionnaires m interviews 
with law enforcement officers, Stephens sought to determine (I) 
the extent to which the Miranda rules had been institutionalized, 
(2) the officers' understanding of the policy objectives of the de¬ 
cision, and (3) their views of the interrogation process after that 
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ruling The results tend to confirm earlier findings that formal 
compliance is commonplace, the police resentful (although not as 
much so as their official spokesmen and unofficial champions claim), 
police routine substantially unchanged, and the broad policy ob¬ 
jectives of Miranda unfulfilled 

The author concludes that Miranda, though possessing signifi¬ 
cant educational and symbolic value, may have been, in terms of 
tangible effects upon interrogation practices, “an act of judicial 
futility" In the final chapter, summarizing the major themes of 
the study, Professor Stephens raises doubts about the efficacy of 
Supreme Court pronouncements in effecting reforms of police prac¬ 
tices, particularly where the judicial remedy for violation of con¬ 
stitutional rights is the exclusionary rule This latter suggestion 
might have been more fully explored Application of the exclusion¬ 
ary rule to confessions obtained by physical force or unconscionable 
pressure may be perceived as a fitting remedy, exacting not too 
high a price even as some of the guilty escape conviction But 
can the same be said for application of that rule to enforce 
Miranda? Is the remedy appropriate to redress the constitutional 
wrongs, both deliberate and inadvertent, which Miranda seeks to 
suppress? Or does it exact, for those wrongs, a price so high that 
the rights themselves may be discredited' 1 

Clyde f Jacobs, University of California, Davis 


Congressmen in Committees By Richard F Fenno, Jr (Boston 
Little, Brown & Co , 1973 Pp xvn, 302 $4 95 paper ) 

Congressmen in Committees represents the culmination of 15 years 
of research into the committee system of the House of Representa¬ 
tives by Richard Fenno and his associates The thesis of the book 
is that the decisions made by House committees are a natural and 
predictable outgrowth of the goals and environmental constraints 
characterizing a committee’s membership Committee members 
coals and committees’ environmental constraints together determine 
the strategic premises (decision rules) followed by a committee, 
these premises in turn determine the nature of decisions made by 
the committees Since congressmen enter different committees for 
different reasons, and since different committees face very different 
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external expectations, committees within the House differ in the 
nature of the decisions that they make 

Over-all, the book is an impressive documentation of the utility 
of Fenno’s thesis in understanding six House committees Appropri¬ 
ations, Education and Labor, Foreign Affairs, Interior, Post Office, 
and Ways and Means As with The Power of the Purse, Fenno 
systematically compares these six House committees with their Sen¬ 
ate counterparts, illustrating House-Senate differences, particularly 
the greater general permeability of the Senate committee system 
Drawing on extensive interviews with members of the committees, 
committee staffs, executive officers, and House leaders, Fenno pro¬ 
vides rich illustration of his major points While no attempt is 
made to indicate the extent to which individual quotes reflect the 
over-all perception of a given committee, assertions as to committee 
characteristics such as partisanship or ideological predisposition are 
supported by tables indicating the relative behavior of each com¬ 
mittee’s members on replicable indices such as roll-call votes 
The primary problem with this book is that Fenno’s analysis is 
much too extensive and intricate for the modest volume within 
which it is placed His analysis could easily have sustained a more 
elaborate presentation What the book really needs is (1) a more 
detailed presentation of the conceptual framework, justifying the 
approach and discussing in greater detail the departure from the 
conceptual schema used in The Power of the Purse (particularly 
the omission of integration as a key concept), (2) a more extensive 
conclusion that structures and simplifies the book’s comparative 
arguments, providing a summary overview of committee-inembcr 
goals, environmental constraints, and so forth, (3) a broader 
placement of these six committees (and their Senate counterparts) 
in the context of each house’s committee system (it would be de¬ 
sirable, for example, to see the partisanship scores for all House 
committees so that we can have some indication of the representa¬ 
tive nature of the six committees), (4) consideration of the appli¬ 
cability of the framework in other historical or systemic contexts 
These suggestions would certainly have lengthened the book con- 
siderablv, but when an author has as much to say as Richard Fenno, 
he should say it all Perhaps some extended essays on these topics 
could fill the gaps left by the book 

As to the study, Congressmen in Committees is definitely a land¬ 
mark work presenting generalizations relating across committees 
within one house, between houses, and over time It presents a 
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provocative framework for comparative committee analysis, linking 
oft-trivialized phenomena like member goals to a web of decision¬ 
making that orders and simplifies our perceptions of congressional 
committees The book is especially useful since it does provide 
analysis m depth of each committee, leaving the reader with a feel¬ 
ing of genuine understanding 

In academic parlance, Fenno has taken us one step short of a 
theory of committee decision-makmg He has laid bare key moti¬ 
vations that drive committee members, he has identified critical 
environmental constraints that interact with congressional motiva¬ 
tions to determine decision processes, he illustrates the interaction 
of these two factors in determining committee behavior What is 
now needed is a rigorous statement of the logical relationship be¬ 
tween these variables and independent tests of the predictions im¬ 
plicit in Fenno’s analysis 

Lawrence c dodd. University of Texas , Austin 


The European Administrative Elite By John A Armstrong 
(Princeton, N J Princeton University Press, 1973, Pp xn, 
406 $20 00 cloth, $9 75 paper ) 

Elite theory m political science, despite an apparent recent re¬ 
surgence, remains controversial as an approach to understanding 
politics Regrettably, much of the criticism directed at elite studies 
is well founded For example, many elite studies suffer from the 
tendency to use, in effect, a snapshot at a single point in time as 
the basis for analysis Longitudinal analysis has been relatively 
rare, genuinely comparative research across diverse systems and 
political cultures is still exceptional 

In this book. Professor John Armstrong presents a major study in 
comparative administration which avoids many of the pitfalls of 
other elite analyses The product is a work of impressive scholar¬ 
ship and a significant contribution to the literature of elite studies 
and administrative history 

Concerned with the evolution of the administrative elite role, 
Armstrong carefully examines role perceptions of high administra¬ 
tors themselves and other elites’ perceptions of that role The study 
deals longitudinally with long periods of the history of administra- 
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tion in France, Great Britain, Germany, and Russia—similar systems 
in that all have accomplished large-scale industrialization success¬ 
fully Armstrong thoroughly explores, sometimes to the point of 
scholastic overkill, the processes by which the elite administrators 
acquire their role definitions 

Only a small part of the book depends upon personal interviews 
with European public administrators Armstrong achieves depth, 
rather, through the chronological sweep of his study of role differ¬ 
ences and the socialization patterns which led to them He then 
relates the administrative elite role to the process of economic de¬ 
velopment, assuming that role to be at least a potentially active 
element 

Armstrong’s "elite” (following Etziom) refers to roles in a societal 
control center, roles with high potential for participation in critical 
decisions Thus, the author generally does not attempt to deter¬ 
mine whether his subjects actually participated m decision-making 
In developing his analysis, he follows the successive stages of so¬ 
cialization experienced by the individual This approach leads 
him into consideration of recruitment and class role models, the 
family and socialization, the adolescent peer group, higher educa¬ 
tion, induction to higher administration, and career patterns 

Following the examination of the revolution of socialization pat¬ 
terns over time extending in some cases from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, Armstrong identifies five factors which appear to be related 
to development interventionist role definition These factors are 
metropolitan influence, territorial experience, administrative inte¬ 
gration, a scientific-technological education component, and sys¬ 
tematic training m economics These are judged to be necessary 
for maximizing the inclination of administrators to intervene in 
national economic development 

Armstrong’s study stands as an excellent addition to elite litera¬ 
ture in general and as an unsurpassed longitudinal examination of 
European administrative elites More than that, the book offers 
much of value for the understanding of economic development in 
both its theoretical aspects and its policy implications Students of 
elites in politics, comparative administration, and economic devel¬ 
opment should find it to be most valuable 

It is unfortunate that the publisher set such staggering prices 
for the book, even for the paperback edition 


jack w hopkins, Texas Tech University 
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The Election Men Professional Campaign Managers and American 
Democracy By David Lee Rosenbloom New York. Quad¬ 
rangle Books, 1973 Pp ix, 182 $0 95 ) 

This book follows Stanley Kelley’s Professional Public Relations 
and Political Power, Dan Nimmo’s The Political Persuaders, and 
James Perry’s The New Politics in its concern for the developing 
technology of political campaigns and the increased use of profes¬ 
sional campaign managers David Rosenbloom in The Election 
Men focuses on the professional campaign managers themselves 
Relying mostly on extensive interviews of currently active profes¬ 
sional campaign managers, he attempts to analyze their role m the 
electoral process and its consequences 

However, the book does not live up to the implied promise of its 
subtitle It so narrowly focuses on this small group of professional 
campaign managers that its analysis of their role and consequences 
is quite limited in scope and significance But within these bound¬ 
aries, there are some valuable contributions, especially m the later 
chapters Rosenbloom does have interesting things to say about 
the recruitment, psychology, and persistence of the individuals he 
is discussing The analysis of the professional campaign manage¬ 
ment firm illustrates quite well its relationship to the electoral proc¬ 
ess and its vulnerability as an organization 

The narrow focus of The Election Men is compounded by ex¬ 
tremely poor writing m the early chapters The first three chapters 
are incoherent and frequently repetitive, with points or illustrative 
anecdotes pursued for a page or two and then abruptly dropped 
Throughout the book, the writing avoids scholarly apparatus For 
example, it has only an informal bibliography in place of footnotes, 
and its index consists largely of names, omitting significant con¬ 
cepts and terms There is very little use of related research, es¬ 
pecially as it may bear on the effectiveness of the techniques used 
by professional campaign managers All too frequently some sweep¬ 
ing claim about a professional campaign manager’s influence on 
election results is made in one sentence only to be immediately fol¬ 
lowed by another sentence contradicting or sharply modifying such 
a conclusion Both statements tend to lack specific reference to 
relevant evidence 

Chapters four and five are largely descriptive of the recent rise 
in the use of professional campaign managers and how they indi¬ 
vidually choose that line of work The analysis of amateurs and 
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professionals in chapter six is quite provocative and concludes with 
an analysis of the effort of the leading campaign managers to es¬ 
tablish themselves as a profession The discussion of the operating 
relationships between political party leaders and professional cam¬ 
paign managers m chapter seven explains why managers align 
themselves with one of the major parties The difficulty of main¬ 
taining a professional campaign firm beyond the reputation and 
personal direction of its founders (chapter eight) illustrates the 
individualistic character of “the new politics ” 

The limited coverage of Rosenbloom’s approach is demonstrated 
by the unconvincing nature of his concluding chapter The failure 
to connect his individual pieces of evidence to related reseaich on 
voting behavior and campaigning techniques prevents any effective 
analysis of the consequences of the professional campaign managers 
The Election Men has individual nuggets of information but pro¬ 
vides no coherent analysis of a very significant topic 

judson l jamfs. The City College 
of the City University of New York 


A Neii Isolationism Threat or PromiseP By Robert W Tucker 
(New York Universe Books, 1972 Pp 127 $6 00 ) 

Professor Tucker’s little book about isolationism is a gem It is a 
brilliantly reasoned analysis of the concept of isolationism presented 
in a clear, crisp, concise format Actually, Tucker addresses him¬ 
self to “non-interventionism” rather than to “isolationism” but uses 
the latter title in part tor its shock value He is determined, and 
succeeds mightily, to direct attention to the basic underlying prem¬ 
ises of the concept itself 

Tucker carefully distinguishes an isolationist America from an 
isolated America He recognizes that America cannot (hence, 
should not) be isolated or seek to become isolated from the rest of 
the world He argues, at the same time, that America can be 
isolationist in the sense of ending the long series of alliances and 
commitments that we have entered into since World War II Ac¬ 
cording to Tucker, the Atlantic Alliance is no longer necessary for 
American security—indeed, that security no longer requires a West¬ 
ern Europe free from Soviet or other large power domination 
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At the same time, Amencan security does not require the exercise 
of hegemony by the United States over Latin America or even over 
the Caribbean In short, Tucker argues that the United States can 
be isolated militarily from Western Europe, Latin America, Carib¬ 
bean, Asia, and so on, while not being politically or economically 
isolated 

This concept should not come as too much of a shock After all, 
what Tucker is arguing is merely that the emperors clothing is 
quite different from that which he assumed he was wearing Tucker 
understands that Amencan military secunty is and has long been 
a function of American military power m juxtaposition to Soviet 
military power and not significantly augmented by European, Latin 
American, or Japanese military power. 

Although he explicitly denies it. Tucker argues that a somewhat 
stretched concept of a “Fortress America” is viable today as it was 
not viable m the 1930s or in the immediate post-World War II era 
The reasons for this are that conventional military force is no longer 
the requisite of American military secunty and that the new tech¬ 
nologies represented by nuclear weapons and long-range delivery 
systems have modified and altered permanently the interconnected 
relationship of Amencan military secunty and American military 
presence abroad 

It is m the area of dealing with Amencan military interest abroad 
that Tucker’s book suffers its only principal weakness Tucker does 
not address himself to the principal mode of Amencan interven¬ 
tionism m the past decade—a mode which has not been particular¬ 
ly identified with alliances and commitments The United States 
has been engaged in multifaceted overt and covert military inter¬ 
ventions unrelated to Amencan alliance policies or even to articu¬ 
lated commitments that were pertinent directly to American na¬ 
tional security interests Thus, we fostered abortive revolutions m 
Tibet, Indonesia, and elsewhere, and we engaged in our great mis¬ 
adventure m Vietnam None of these areas was covered bv any 
“commitment” or alliance (despite the attempt to invoke the seato 
treaty m Indochina) 

In any event, this book is an important one which should be read 
by everyone interested in American foreign policy. We can hope 
that it will have some impact upon future studies of foreign policy 
making 

edwin h ffdder, University of Missouri-St Louts 
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America’s Army in Crisis A Study in Civil-Military Relations By 
William L Hauser (Baltimore, Md The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1973 Pp xm, 242 $8 50 ) 

The use of the word “crisis” to apply to the current predicament 
of the United States Army is not far-fetched The army—like the 
other imagined beneficiary of the Vietnam War, Amencan industry 
—emerged from that war with multiple bruises The best reported 
bruises were caused by racial turmoil, political dissent, and drug 
abuse—problems exacerbated by the war—but the army’s crisis 
situation involves more than these Lieutenant Colonel Hauser has 
written a work of “constructive criticism” of the army’s efforts to 
deal with the above “spillover” problems from civilian society 
problems of recruitment, and problems of maintaining proper pro¬ 
fessional standards He descnbes—using case studies and a hint 
of systems theory—and prescribes 

The Scylla and Charybdis of his analysis are familiar on one 
hand the danger that the military will seek to isolate itself in a way 
that will discourage recruitment and technological adaptation, and 
on the other hand the danger that the military will adapt itself out 
of a role and purpose, for example by permitting the erosion of 
discipline in an effort to aid recruitment These possibilities are 
real, though perhaps Colonel Hauser exaggerates the extent to 
which they are new (For example “Combat readiness should be 
acknowledged to be incompatible with current trends in American 
society ” Except during wars, when has it been compatible?) 

Hauser hopes to reach his fellow military professionals and civil¬ 
ians in the media and academy who help to shape civilian attitudes 
For those well acquainted with military affairs, the description of 
problem areas will be a useful summary, but the greatest interest 
may he in the recommendations for change, for those less acquaint¬ 
ed with these topics, the colonel’s book provides a clear and bal¬ 
anced treatment of them As in any book, of course, there are 
weaknesses Three chapters are devoted to postwar French, Brit¬ 
ish, and German civil-military relations, and it is asserted—but not 
really demonstrated—that the United States Army’s current expe¬ 
rience is a delayed version of Western Europe’s Much of the book 
involves events of 1971, clearly, Hauser knew at the time that the 
passage of a few years would significantly alter, say, the recruit¬ 
ment picture His recommendation for parallel career patterns of 
command and specialization (along the lines of the army’s officer 
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personnel management system) has much to recommend it But 
is it not too much to expect that these ever could be “equally 
attractive” career patterns? Finally, I do not believe that Colonel 
Hauser came to grips m his prescriptions with the difficulties of 
successfully “isolating” soldiers He repeated the recommendation 
that the army be separated into supporting and fighting conting¬ 
ents Through work setting and housing, he said, the supporting 
contingent should be integrated into civilian society, while the fight¬ 
ing army would be “enclosed within the administrative and logis¬ 
tical part—an isolation, so to speak of the ‘fighting Army’ within 
the whole Army ” Leaving the “fighting Army” on large posts, with 
well-supplied P X s, during their domestic tours would by no means 
ensure its isolation from civilian society, soldiers—and their wives 
—would still watch civilian television programs, encounter civilians, 
civilian values, and life styles off base, and the like 

Colonel Hauser’s book, as a whole, is valuable as a stimulant 
within the military—certainly, many young officers share the col¬ 
onel's concerns—and as an educational tool outside As the short¬ 
falls in army recruitment—in terms of quantity and quality—be¬ 
come more pronounced, the problems dealt with m this book in¬ 
creasingly will be recognized as high-pnority national policy prob¬ 
lems 


james clotfelter, Texas Tech University 


The Beliefs of Politicians Ideology, Conflict, and Democracy tn 
Britain and Italy By Robert D Putnam (New Haven, 
Conn Yale University Press, 1973 Pp xn, 309 $10 95 ) 

Robert Putnam has written a book of major significance about the 
beliefs of political leaders and about the relation of political thought 
to political action Drawing from empirical research methods and 
a refreshing familiarity with classical political philosophy, he has 
opened an important new dimension in the study of political cul¬ 
ture Students of political culture have primarily focused their re¬ 
search on the attitudes of mass publics and have found, not sur¬ 
prisingly, that ideologies—m the sense of coherent belief-systems— 
have little role m the political behavior of the vast majority of citi¬ 
zens Available evidence and common sense indicate that the be- 
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liefs of political elites are much more sophisticated, but Putnam is 
among the first to investigate them systematically 

His research consisted of interviews with members of Parliament 
in Britain and Italy (93 MPs and 83 deputati ) conducted during 
1967-68 To compensate for the subjective quality of the open-end 
interview technique, transcripts of taped interviews were analyzed 
by two independent, carefully instructed coders Three aspects of 
elite political culture are investigated, ideological political style, 
the “cognitive predisposition" to regard society as harmonious or 
Hobbesian, and the operative ideal of democracy 

One of Putnam’s most interesting findings challenges the common 
assumption that ideological politics are inherently dogmatic and 
uncompromising His research indicates that ideological style, de¬ 
fined as the tendency to “conduct politics from the standpoint of a 
coherent, comprehensive set of beliefs” (p 33), does not correlate 
at all with dogmatism, partisan hostility, or opposition to compro¬ 
mise These traits, in fact, emerge as a separate and unrelated 
syndrome The data suggest that the much-heralded “decline of 
ideology” may in fact be a decline m this latter syndrome This 
analysis indicates a healthy skepticism toward the readiness of 
American political scientists to distrust a speculative, "philosophi¬ 
cal” approach to politics Putnam proposes, for example, re-exam- 
mation of the assumption that a pragmatic incrementalist approach 
to decision-making is more effective than an “ideological” (but not 
dogmatic) one 

Putnam also investigates the contributions of elite political cul¬ 
ture to democratic stability He finds strong evidence for the hy¬ 
pothesis that optimism or pessimism about natural social harmony 
influences a politician’s attitudes toward compromise, particular 
issues, and his own role Not surprisingly, he finds optimistic atti¬ 
tudes (which he interprets as more supportive of democracy) far 
more prevalent in Bntain (but on the increase in Italy) British 
and Italians are also found to differ in their interpretations of 
democracy, the former stressing liberty and procedures, the latter, 
equality and popular participation (providing striking confirmation 
of Sabine’s and Sarton’s theses about the Anglo-American and con¬ 
tinental democratic traditions) 

Many readers may find Putnam’s conclusions about the virtues 
of the British belief in liberal or “polyarchal” democracy too san¬ 
guine. While he does not wholly deny the utility of Rousseau’s 
model of democracy as an operative ideal, he tends to overlook its 
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important antioligarchical function It may well be that in coun¬ 
tries lacking the British tradition of noblesse oblige (such as the 
United States and probably Italy), the only check to naked oli¬ 
garchy is an elite political culture which values equality and par¬ 
ticipatory democracy 

This reviewer finds only one further reservation about this excel¬ 
lent book Putnam’s willingness to take ideas seriously and to ex¬ 
plore the rational dimension of political behavior is most welcome 
However it is not clear to what extent it is compatible with his ap¬ 
parent belief that political ideas can ultimately be explained by 
social and personality factors 

suzanne duvall jacobitti, Southern Illinois 
University, Edwardsvtlle 


On Freedom and Human Dignity The Importance of the Sacred m 
Politics By Morton A Kaplan (Morristown, N J Gen¬ 
eral Learning Press, 1973 Pp x, 120 $2 50 paper ) 

Professor Kaplan is best known for his scholarship in international 
relations, but he deserves acclaim for much more Good work m 
any field is hard to find, and international relations has its share 
Political theory does not Consequently, the depth and precision 
of Professor Kaplan’s knowledge of modern philosophy is a great 
contribution to this field, and even more important. Dr Kaplan has 
put his knowledge to the test of formulating a carefully reasoned 
position, which he calls systematic pragmaticism From this posi¬ 
tion, he has developed a philosophical framework for the study and 
practice of politics On Historical and Political Knowing is Dr 
Kaplan’s most distinguished statement of his position, On Freedom 
and Human Dignity is an extension of that position, an extension 
in which Professor Kaplan argues for the Sacred as one of the fun¬ 
damental sources of a social order devoted to promoting human 
freedom and dignity 

Professor Kaplan maintains that reflective awareness has a neces¬ 
sary religious dimension, and the dimension extends from our rec¬ 
ognition of the possibilities of human fulfillment The notion of 
God or the Sacred serves, therefore, as a metaphorical statement 
of human potentiality Given such an immanent understanding of 
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the Sacred, Professor Kaplan calls us to subordinate ourselves to 
the possibility m each individual person and to obey the moral law 
which protects that possibility for all men Professor Kaplan insists 
that the Sacred in man is being violated by two contemporary 
groups of writers One group, of which B F Skinner is an example, 
advocates the subordination of all persons to an elite of behavioral 
engineers who consider themselves to be God. The other group, 
of which the psychiatrist, Thomas Szasz, is an example, insists that 
all forms of subordination are arbitrary and irrational, and there¬ 
fore, each person m his actuality must be regarded as a God Pro¬ 
fessor Kaplan demonstrates both positions to be based on an argu¬ 
ment that is no more than a disguised definition for which no evi¬ 
dence is offered By contrast, Dr Kaplan’s argument for keeping 
open the fulfillment of human possibilities is based on the known 
capacity of human minds to recognize error and correct it In this 
capacity, Dr Kaplan finds the roots of the Sacred, and out of these 
roots, he secs the tree of man’s respect for his future growing, a tree 
the branches of which extend into politics, the economy, and edu¬ 
cation, where the leaves of human dignity and freedom may flourish 
One of the purposes of a metaphor is to invest one thing with 
some of the qualities of another thing Professor Kaplan’s meta¬ 
phorical statement of human potentiality as Sacred, thus, leads us 
to regard that potentiality with all the awe, reverence, and devo¬ 
tion we have towards God Such respect is called forth m us by 
God’s transcendence Therefore, an immanent conception of God 
based on human potentiality has the power to evoke reverence 
only insofar as the transcendent nature of God is affirmed Pro¬ 
fessor Kaplan seems reluctant to affirm God’s transcendence, and 
this reluctance is the only substantive flaw present m an otherwise 
excellent book 

Robert w Sutherland, jr , Cornell College 


Governing Soviet Cities Bureaucratic Politics and Urban Develop¬ 
ment in the USSR By William Taubman (New York 
Praeger Publishers, 1973 Pp xvu, 166 $15 00 ) 

William Taubman has provided m this small volume an interesting 
and readable set of insights and illustrative materials on the ques¬ 
tion of who governs in Soviet cities. The book is not a powerful 
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theoretical argument nor an incisive empirical case, but it is a very 
welcome addition to the sparse work on urban political affairs in 
the Soviet Union 

Taubman first argues that while in the past scholars have tended 
to regard Soviet city politics as elitist, m the sense that the Party 
apparat controlled major decisions m cities, in fact Soviet city poli¬ 
tics, like politics in some American cities, is essentially pluralistic 
The pluralism is introduced by the importance of noncity, largely 
industrial agencies which in determining directions for industrial 
growth and operations also set limits and produce constraints on 
city development Simultaneously they do not control decisions in 
all fields, some of which are handled by apparatchtki. 

Taubman then makes a useful attempt to show how the type of 
city m question produces variations in political style by providing 
separate case study treatments of sets of new industrial towns, small 
cities, provincial capitals, and the giants Moscow and Leningrad 
Taubman examines the notion that freedom from industrial domina¬ 
tion should rise as we go from the new company towns to Moscow 
and Leningrad He concludes that while the pattern of interde¬ 
pendence varies among the types, noncity agencies in all cases are 
influential in an interplay with the city soviets 

While Taubman is much aware of the trends and questions in 
American urban research, he does not take up as thoroughly as 
many readers will wish the question of what difference it makes 
“who governs ” He suggests m general that the influential role of 
industrial units has meant the sacrifice of urban quahty-of-life goals 
to industrial goals The implication is that this is today the case 
not only because the central planners prefer it that way—the Party 
has in fact given balanced urban development a higher pnonty 
than previously The real reason, Taubman implies, is that the 
Soviets are stuck still with a prior system which institutionalized in¬ 
dustrial priorities and cannot now change it without a massive as¬ 
sault on the framework of decision-making 

It is in the end not so hard to believe that the way m which 
Soviet and American societies are "converging” is m their common 
inability to contain the ill effects of industrial-technical progress 
as manifested in the deterioration of the central cities in both 
countries, as well as their common likelihood of muddling through 
that deterioration without really preventing or altering it But it 
is less interesting than a conclusion would be that shows in more 
subtle ways the precise character of Soviet urban “decay” and its 
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relationship to urban decision-making and national priorities If 
we are fortunate, that will be the subject of Taubman’s next and 
deeper probe into the governance of Soviet cities 

francine f rabinovitz, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Anderson, Donald F William Howard Taft A Conservative’s 
Conception of the Presidency {Ithaca, NY Cornell University 
Press, 1973 Pp x, 355 $15 00 ) 


The contrast between Taft’s view of the presidency and that of Theodore 
Roosevelt has been greatly exaggerated, according to this scholar Anderson 
suggests that Taft was less conservative in this respect than has been assumed 
He might also have stressed that Roosevelt’s commitment to the vigorous use 
of presidential power in domestic matters was far more evident in his rhetoric 
than in his actions Murray clarx havens 

Apteh, David E Political Change Collected Essays (London 
Frank Cass, 1973 Pp x, 245 $11 50 ) 

This volume is a collection of David Apter’s recent articles Despite a 
general introductory plea to develop theory through creating better "inter¬ 
mediate categories,” the book contributes little to any systematic and inte¬ 
grated theory construction An interesting facet of the collection is the author’s 
recognition of the growing appeal of neo-Manast and non-Marxian class 
analysis in comparative political study James a buj- 

Bellows, Thomas J The People’s Action Party of Singapore 
Emergence of a Dominant Party System (New Haven, Conn 
Yale University Southeast Asia Studies, 1970 Pp xi, 195 $5 75 

paper ) 

In an unpredictable Asia, Singapore is legendary for its stability, prosperity, 
and orderliness, although its western admirers on occasion express uneasiness 
about the unchallenged authonty of the People’s Action Party and Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew Bellows has provided an admirably detailed study 
of the origins of the party, the successful isolation of its most militant leftists, 
and its emergence as the dominant party holding every legislative seat The 
author’s speculative conclusion is that an opposition is more likely to arise 
within the pap than through the revival or birth of other parties james h 
roach 
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Brezhnev, Leonid On the Policy of the Soviet Unton and the 
International Situation (Garden City, NY Doubleday & Co., 
1973 Pp 261 $8 95 ) 

Prepared for publication by the Soviet Novosti Press Agency, the volume 
contains a selection of recent speeches of the secretary general of the Soviet 
Communist Party It is prefaced with a subtly adulatory biography of Brezh¬ 
nev Oddly enough, some of the speeches are not identified as to when and 
where they were delivered Edward Taborsky 

Chappllow, Allan Shaw —* The Chuckcr-Out" A Biographical 
Exposition and Critique (New York AMS Press, Inc, 1971 
Pp xx, 558 $1500 ) 

O E D defunes a "chucker-out” as “a rough hired to expel opponents from 
a political or other meeting ” With license the title is descriptive of this 
extensive collection of Shaw’s own writings and speeches on political topics 
connected by Chappelow’s biographical commentaries Although some are of 
doubtful significance and some only show Shaw’s eccentricity, still one can¬ 
not help but find enjoyment james a steintracer 

Dahl, Robert A (ed ) Regimes and Oppositions (New Haven, 
Conn Yale University Press, 1973 Pp 411 $15 00 ) 

Dahl offers a useful theoretical construct in which to place regimes ranging 
from hegemonies to polyarchies m a good complementary volume to Political 
Opposition in Western Democracies This construct, however, is not followed 
in eight chapters on the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, Tropical Africa, Spain, 
Latin America, India, and Japan neale j pearaon 

David, Stephen M , and Paul E Peterson (eds ) Urban Politics 
and Public Policy The City in Crists (New York Praeger 
Publishers, 1973 Pp xiv, 337 $10 00 cloth, $3 95 paper ) 

This well-chosen collection of previously published essays seeks to link the 
distribution of power and the fragmentation of authority in metropolitan areas 
with the politics and problems of housing, transportation, education, and the 
police The concluding section, composed of Austin's call for coalition politics 
and Lipsky’s excellent treatment of protest politics, could profitably include 
selections addressing other strategies of social change as well albert k 

KARNIO 


Dunsire, Andrew Administration. The Word and the Science 
(New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1973. Pp x, 262. $8 75 ) 
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An examination of the evolution of the concept "administration” and the 
development of administrative study Although it offers no striking new in¬ 
sights and is, because of its length (brief) and scope (broad), necessarily 
pedestrian, this work could prove useful for survey courses m public ad¬ 
ministration LEE SICELMAN 

Fried, Edward R , Alice M. Rivlin, Charles L Schultz e, and 
Nancy H Teeters Setting National Priorities The 1974 Budget 
(Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1973 Pp xix, 446 
$3 95 paper ) 

The annual analysis of the federal budget by the Brookings team has come 
to be recognized as the most important systematic assessment available of cur¬ 
rent national policies and programs and their implications for the United 
States The latest version is no disappointment This senes deserves wide¬ 
spread use in courses on the functions and policies of Amencan government 
In no other one volume is there so much information on what the United 
States government is actually doing Murray clark havens 

Fried, Robert C Planning the Eternal City Roman Politics and 
Planning since World War 11 (New Haven, Conn • Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1973 Pp xvn, 346 $13 50 ) 

This study of Rome bnefly traces the history of physical planning and then 
describes the governmental, political, cultural, social, economic, and bureau¬ 
cratic structures that inhibit comprehensive planning and make illegal con¬ 
struction a common practice Professor Fried then evaluates planning per¬ 
formance and suggests strategies for improving the process and results ivan 

L RICHARDSON 

Gardner, Lloyd C The Great Nixon Turnaround America's 
New Foreign Policy in the Post-Liberal Era (New York New 
Viewpoints, 1973 Pp xvi, 350 $3 95 paper) 


Presenting a New Left interpretation of Nixon’s foreign policy reversal 
from cold war to detente, noted historian Gardner employs presidential state¬ 
ments plus essays by publicists and pundits Especially revealing of postlib- 
eral thought, the book generally argues that foreign policy decisions are 
motivated by economics martin eyre 

Harrod, Jeffrey Trade Union Foreign Policy A Study of 
British and American Trade Union Activities in Jamaica. (Garden 
City, N Y . Doubleday & Co, 1972 Pp xvi, 485 $3 95 paper ) 
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About one fourth of the text is concerned with the general foreign policy 
of British and American unions The remainder is divided between an ac¬ 
count of the development of the Jamaican labor movement and the involve¬ 
ment of British and American unions in that development The relative lack 
of foreign involvement is perhaps one of the more surprising conclusions 

WILLIAM D MULLER 

Horrell, Muriel, Dudley Horner, John Kane-Berman, Robin 
Marco (comp ) A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa, 
1972 (Berkeley University of California Press, 1973 Pp xh, 
469 $3 95 paper ) 

Produced in annual editions, this reference work is the only accurate, com¬ 
prehensive, and current source of data on apartheid in both the Republic of 
South Africa and Namibia (South West Africa) Important documents, leg¬ 
islation, and significant events, including elections, stnkes, demonstrations, 
arrests, and conferences, are summarized and cross-referenced for easy access 

niCHARD VENCROFF 


Kornbehc, Allan (ed ) Legislatures in Comparative Perspective 
(New York David McKay Co, Inc, 1973 Pp xxi, 457 $12 50 

cloth, $6 95 paper ) 

Professor Komberg has compiled a valuable collection of papers originally 
prepared for a conference sponsored by the Committee for Comparative 
Legislative Studies Though the volume might have been better integrated, 
the individual essays are for the most part admirable—-worthy of the dis¬ 
tinguished scholars who contributed them Murray Clark havens 

Krasnow, Erwin G, and Lawrence D Loncley The Politics of 
Broadcast Regulation (New York St Martin’s Press, 1973 Pp 
150 $3 95 paper ) 

Utilizing a systems approach, this work finds the politics of fcc policy¬ 
making characterized by interaction among six major interest groups The 
result is a pluralistic policy-making pattern characterized by satisfying flexi¬ 
bility which facilitates sensitivity to feedback, attention to short-range issues, 
and incrementalism, all of which serve to maximize the public interest (un¬ 
defined) FRANK L HA1RD 


Lev, Daniel S Islamic Courts in Indonesia A Study in the 
Political Bases of Legal Institutions (Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1972 Pp xu, 281 $11.75 ) 
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Lev explains much about political and ideological conflict in Indonesia, 
illuminating his points by careful examination of the Islamic judiciary His 
methodology and analytic framework are of broader importance to political 
scientists Despite a large dosage of specialized material, this book is one of 
the two or three most important works a student should read to gam under¬ 
standing of Indonesian politics rocer k facet 

Mabry, Donald J Mexico’s Accidn Nactonal: A Catholic Al¬ 
ternative to Revolution (Syracuse, NY. Syracuse University 
Press, 1973 Pp xiv, 269 $15 00 ) 

This is the most thorough and balanced work to appear on Mexico's ma)Or 
opposition party It is divided into two roughly equal parts the first his¬ 
torical, the second topical and analytical The author interviewed dozens of 
party leaders and enjoyed surprising access to party documents The exten¬ 
sive bibliographical essay is excellent despite a notable omission or two karl 

M SCHMITT 


Malmcren, Harold B (ed ) Pacific Basin Development The 
American Interests (Lexington, Mass Lexington Books, for the 
Overseas Development Council, 1972 Pp xv, 148 $10 00 ) 

This collection of essays considers the future problems and possibilities, both 
economic and political, of the Pacific Basin nations, particularly vis-i-vis the 
United States and Japan The authors, predicting that this region holds sub¬ 
stantial economic growth potential, present a lucid and detailed appeal for 
constructive major power participation in this development frank e ROCEns 

Masotti, Louis H, and Jeffrey K Hadden (eds ) The Urbani¬ 
zation of the Suburbs (Beverly Hills, Calif Sage Publications, 
1973 Pp 600 $20 00 ) 

This volume will prove valuable to social scientists interested in suburban 
phenomena in particular or urbanization in general The selections vary 
greatly in the introduction of new data, as well as in scope and purpose, but 
are generally of high quality A useful bibliography is appended albert 
K KARNIC 

Matthews, Donald R (ed.) Perspectives on Presidential Selec¬ 
tion (Washington The Brookings Institution, 1973 Pp xu, 
245 $8 95 cloth, $2 95 paper.) 

This is an extraordinarily varied collection of essays, of which the best 
deal with executive selection abroad The comparative study of chief execu- 
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bves has barely begun, and this volume is at least a tentabve step in a needed 
direction Murray clarx havens 

Mazlish, Bruce In Search of Nixon A Psychohistoncal Inquiry. 
(Baltimore, Md Penguin Books, 1973 Pp xxvm, 187 $150 
paper ) 

The author has produced a restrained, careful study that reveals a great 
deal about its subject Even scholars with grave reservahons about most 
psychological studies of political leaders may find this one worthwhile 

MURRAY CLARK HAVENS 


McLane, Charles B Soviet-Middle East Relations (London 
Central Asian Research Centre, and New York Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1973 Pp 126 $15 00 ) 

This is the first in a series of regional surveys of Soviet relations with the 
countries of the Third World Bnef but penetrating analyses of Soviet be¬ 
havior are supplemented by data, drawn mainly from Russian sources, con¬ 
cerning politico-economic-cultural relations with the countries of the Arab 
world, Iran, Cyprus, and Turkey metin tamkO£ 

Moulton, Harold B From Superiority to Parity The United 
States and the Strategic Arms Race, 1961-1971 (Westport, Conn 
Greenwood Press, 1973 Pp xii, 333 $12 00 ) 

This book provides an account of United States strategic policy and arms 
control issues spanning 1945-71 Its heavy concentration upon the McNamara 
era ublizes primarily congressional sources Ponderous and burdened with 
minutiae martin Kyhe 

Owen, Henry (ed ) The Next Phase in Foreign Policy (Wash¬ 
ington The Brookings Institution, 1973 Pp xii, 345 $8 95 cloth, 
$3 50 paper ) 

This important book of 12 essays written by members of the foreign policy 
establishment surprisingly uncovers many common conclusions Major recom¬ 
mendations urge closer co-operation among Western Europe, the Umted States, 
and Japan, with economic rather than security priorities emphasized Also, 
America’s world profile would be lowered Owen’s Introduction and Con¬ 
clusions are perceptive martin kyre 


Parmet, Herbert S Eisenhower and the American Crusades 
(New York The Macmillan Co, 1972 Pp xi, 660 $12 95 ) 
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Parmet provides a detailed description of Eisenhower in the presidency 
that will be of value as source material for other scholars But historical 
description is not accompanied by systematic explanation either of Ike as a 
political personality or of the workings of political institutions and processes 
in his time Murray clarx havens 

Post, Kenneth, and Michael Vickers Structure and Conflict in 
Nigeria , 1960-1966 (London Heinemann, 1973 Pp vu, 248 
£3 50 cloth, £ 1 80 paper ) 

This study documents the events leading to the fall of the first Nigenan 
Republic The book is organized around three "models ” 1) the conglomerate 
society (pluralism), 2) the structural frame (the formal federal system and 
bureaucratic elites), 3) the reward structure (regionally based political 
party elites) Pluralism (primordial ties) is dealt with as an intervening 
variable which becomes politically salient in response to the rigidity of the 
structural frame and reward system Richard vengroff 

Quraishi, Zaheer Masood Struggle for Rashtrapati Bhawan. A 
Study of Presidential Elections (Delhi Vikas Publishing House, 
1973 Pp vm, 190 Rs 35 00 ) 

In the struggle to illuminate the dynamics of presidential elections in India, 
this hook does not emerge the victor It is narrow in focus, chronological m 
organization, and nonanalytic in presentation Worse yet, it fails to grapple 
with the presidency in politics The political architecture of Rashtrapati 
Bhawan remains a mystery william g vanderbok 

Schlesinger, Arthur M Jr (ed ) History of U S Political 
Parties (New York R, R Bowker Co , 1973 4 vols Pp liv, 

3,544 $135 00 ) 

This massive set consists largely of documentary material, much of it quite 
interesting But the serious student of United States parties already has access 
to most of these items And is anyone else going to pay $135 00 for the 
privilege of having them in such convenient form? Many of the essays in¬ 
troducing the various sections of the collection are quite good, but they 
might have found more readers if presented elsewhere Murray clarx 
HAVENS 

Schmitter, Phillippe C (ed ) Military Rule tn Latin America 
Function, Consequences and Perspectives (Beverley Hills, Calif 
Sage Publications, 1973 Pp xm, 322 $12 50 cloth, $7 50 paper ) 

The most interesting feature of this collection is that the conclusions do not 
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support many of the presumptions held by critics of the Latin American mili¬ 
tary and of United States military relations with Latin America, although the 
authors themselves fall into the category of critics Two findings 1) changes 
in military expenditures correlate highly with changes in gnp and only weakly 
with level of United States aid, and 2) United States military aid does not 
seem to lead to military rule karl m schmitt 

Schwartzman, Edward Campaign Craftsmanship A Profes¬ 
sionals Guide to Campaigning for Elective Office (New York 
Universe Books, 1973 Pp 272 $8 50 cloth, $3 95 paper ) 

Designed for the novice, this candidate’s manual details most aspects of a 
political campaign, for example, staffing the campaign committee, scheduling 
appearances, conducting and using research, and campaign problems and 
tactics The material assumes a competitive situation and, while complete, is 
hardly appropriate for the numerous situations where a "non-campaign” is 
the norm ROLAND E smith 

Scott, Robert E (ed ) Latin American Modernization Problems 
Case Studies in the Crises of Change (Urbana University of 
Illinois Press, 1973 Pp vm, 365 $12 50 ) 

The axiom that collections are of uneven quality and approach is true of 
this volume, which manifestly is over-titled Byars’ depth study of a Brazilian 
factory worker is conceptually and substantively highly professional Scott’s 
piece on the military is useful, if disproportionately long Peru and Brazil 
are brst covrred, Colombia acceptably philip n taylor 

Spfro, Sterling D, and John M Capozzola The Urban Com¬ 
munity and Its Unionized Bureaucracies Pressure Politics in Local 
Government Labor Relations (New York Duncllen, 1973 Pp 
\vn, 361 $12 50 cloth, $5 95 paper ) 

This book accurately describes and analyzes the complex problems asso¬ 
ciated with increasing public employee unionization and nulitance in local 
government The authors, who have much academic and practical expenence 
with local labor relations, are problem oriented, rather than endorsing any 
particular group or legalistic artifact s w panyan 

Szalai, Alexander, with Margaret Croke and Associates The 
United Nations and the News Media (New York UNITAR, 1973 
Pp vi, 323 $6 50 paper ) 

A content analysis is presented of coverage given to United Nations activi¬ 
ties by mass media in 50 nations Comparisons are made among regions and 
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nations Methods for publicizing United Nations activities are evaluated and 
suggestions for improvement made Voluminous appendices include supple¬ 
mentary tables and descriptions of research procedures susan welch 

Terrill, Ross R H Tawney and His Times Socialism as Fel¬ 
lowship (Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1973 
Pp x, 373 $15 00 ) 

Temll has wntten an admiring study of a thinker who deserves more atten¬ 
tion on this side of the Atlantic Tawney’s ideas are still apparent in much 
of the program of the British Labour Party, and his version of egalitarianism 
is more thorough, more sophisticated, and more practical than most of the 
recent contributions on that subject Murray clare havens 

Weisband, Edward Turkish Foreign Policy, 1943-1945 Small 
State Diplomacy and Great Power Politics (Princeton, N J 
Princeton University Press, 1973 Pp xm, 377 $14 50 ) 

This study focuses on the strategies and tactics of Turkish leaders in pre¬ 
serving Turkey's independence and sovereignty It is based on Turkey’s de¬ 
siring "peace” and viewing Soviet Russia as a "traditional enemy " The author 
overlooks the fact that President Inonu and his advisers had long ago purged 
their policies of such commitments and pursued a policy of “belligerent neu¬ 
trality" from 1939 to 1945 metin tamkoc 
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News and Notes 


E. Philip Morgan, Editor 


This is the first issue organized according to a new, and, I hope, 
more useful format The reasons for the change were outlined in 
the last issue We should now like to request that the readership 
alert us to the details of research projects and similar professional 
activities in order that we might improve upon what follows in this 
first effort Please note that those submissions selected for inclu¬ 
sion will not appear until about six months after they are received 
Therefore the earlier we learn the pertinent details about what you 
are engaged in, the sooner others will be able to share their interest 
with you We can provide material for announcements ourselves, 
although suggestions are welcomed However, the quality of the 
research and PROFESSIONAL activities section will depend upon the 
willingness of the readership to communicate with us about profes¬ 
sional work 


Rfsearch and Professional Activities 

The University of Miami’s Center for Urban and Regional Studies 
and the School of Business Administration’s department of politics 
and public affairs received a joint grant from the National Science 
Foundation for a major study on “Two-Tier Government in Dade 
County ” The objectives of the study are (1) to develop con¬ 
cepts, definitions, and operational measures of different govern¬ 
mental structures at the county/local level with special reference 
to two-tiered systems, (2) to examine how such differences affect 
service delivery and revenue/expenditure patterns in metropolitan 
counties m Flonda and elsewhere, (3) to examine, longitudinally, 
changes in service delivery and revenue/expenditures in Dade 
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County as a function of the evolution of two-tier government, and 
(4) to develop a research proposal and design for a second-phase 
study of the impact of two-tier government on service provision 
to various socioeconomic groups and communities within Dade 
County The co-recipients of the grant, and co-pnncipal investi¬ 
gators, are Rodney P Stiefbold and Richard Langendorf of the de¬ 
partment of politics and public affairs and Center for Urban and 
Regional Studies respectively Details may be obtained from either 
at Coral Gables, Florida 33124 

Chang-hyun Cho, professor and chairman of the political science 
department at Pembroke State University, North Carolina, has been 
named managing editor of Asum Forum Asian Forum is a quar¬ 
terly journal of Asian affairs dedicated to the advancement of Asian 
studies Manuscripts and other correspondence should be directed 
to the Institute for Asian Studies, Pan-Asia Foundation, 1750 Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue, N W , Washington, D C 20006 
Charles R Embry, assistant professor at East Texas State Uni¬ 
versity has been awarded a university lesearch grant for a com¬ 
parative analysis of the epistemological thought of Henri Bergson 
and Karl Popper 

Russell Wheeler of Texas Tech University is serving as a federal 
judicial fellow in the United States Supreme Court during 1973-74 
S M Kennedy, university professor at Texas Tech University, 
spent the month of December as a guest of the Government of 
Togo surveying universities and library projects there 

Russian studies professor and co-ordmator respectively George 
Davis and James Dennis (at Tennessee State University) traveled 
extensively m the Soviet Union in the autumn of 1973 

A policy studies orcanization has been formed to promote the 
application of political science to important public policy problems 
It is designed to have a co-operative relationship with the American 
Political Science Association similar to that the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems has with the Amencan Sociological As¬ 
sociation 

To implement the above purpose, the Policy Studies Organiza¬ 
tion has established a journal, The Policy Studies Journal, describ¬ 
ing the current literature, conferences, research, jobs, grants, issues, 
and other matters of interest to political scientists and practitioners 
teaching, researching, or practicing in some policy studies field 
The Journal is jointly edited by experts on policy problems relating 
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to economic regulations, environmental protection, crime, educa¬ 
tion, poverty, peace, civil liberties, elections, general policy science, 
comparative policy problems, policy analysis methods, policy ad¬ 
ministration, policy theory, and urban policy problems 

Activities besides the Journal include (1) encouraging relevant 
panels at national and regional conventions, (2) sponsoring special 
conferences like one on “The Policy Uses of Political Science”, (3) 
maintaining an information clearinghouse of policy studies research 
and personnel, (4) publishing a yearbook of policy studies with 
Sage Publications, and (5) publishing a policy studies directory 
describing policy studies activities in United States political science 
departments Small grants have been obtained for organizing ac¬ 
tivities from the National Science Foundation and the University of 
Illinois 

If you are interested in becoming a member of the Policy Studies 
Organization as described above, please send a check to Stuart 
Nagel at the University of Illinois Political Science Department, 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 Dues are $6 00 a year for individual mem¬ 
berships and $12 for institutional memberships 

Announcemfnts 

The Journal is pleased to announce four new awards for dis¬ 
tinguished contributions to political science and public affairs to 
be made annually, over at least the next three years, through the 
Southern Political Science Association and select committees The 
awards arc made possible through the generosity of the Robert Lee 
and Thomas M Chastain Charitable Foundation of West Palm 
Beach, Florida They include the Chastain award for the best 
faculty paper presented at the annual spsa meeting ($300), the 
Chastain award for the best student paper presented at the annual 
meeting ($200), the Chastain award for the best book on the South 
published during the calendar year ($500), and an award for the 
best study of women in southern politics ($150) The first awards 
will be made in 1974 and announced by the Journal and at the 
annual meeting The Chastain Foundation has contributed gen¬ 
erously over the years to a number of Florida-based museums, 
health and youth agencies, community funds, and higher educa¬ 
tional institutions and programs The Association is particularly 
grateful for the Chastain family’s concern for knowledge and edu¬ 
cation in the areas of political science and public affairs 
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For the twenty-seventh consecutive year, the Survey Research 
Center of the Institute for Social Research at the University of 
Michigan will hold a summer institute in survey research technique 
during July and August of 1974 

The institute is designed to meet some of the educational and 
training needs of men and women engaged m business, govern¬ 
ment research, and other statistical work, and also to meet the 
needs of graduate students and university instructors interested in 
quantitative research in the social sciences 

For further information concerning specific dates, courses, fees, 
housing, and so on, please write Mrs Helene Hitchcock, Admin¬ 
istrative Associate, Office of the Director, Survey Research Center, 
Institute for Social Research, Post Office Box 1248, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48106 

The National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, 
the research and development arm of the Law Enforcement Assist¬ 
ance Administration, announces a research fellowship program 
The Institute is inviting scholars and cnminal justice professionals 
to engage m research projects of their choice dealing with crime, 
law enforcement, and criminal justice The projects might range 
from three months to two years in duration and be conducted at 
least partially at the Institute in Washington Details can be ob¬ 
tained from Gerald M Caplan, Director, nilecj. Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Department of Justice, Washington, D 
C 20530 

Georgia College, Milledgeville, has inaugurated a master of sci¬ 
ence in administration degree program, with an option m public 
administration, under contract with the 19th Bombardment Wing 
(sac) at Robins Air Force Base, Warner Robins, Georgia 

Prof Francis W O’Brien, new director of academic programs of 
the Hoover Presidential Library, is conducting four seminars at the 
library in 1974 to commemorate the 100th birthday of Herbert 
Hoover (February, April, August, and October) Details can be 
obtained from Professor O’Brien, hpl, P O Box 359, West Branch, 
Iowa 52358 

A Washington and southeast regional seminar on China spon¬ 
sored by the Social Science Research Council will be held at the 
University of Maryland at College Park m a sequence of meetings 
during 1974 Prof C T Hsueh of the department of government 
and politics will be the seminar director and can provide more in¬ 
formation 
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In Memoriam 

Peter Martin Stephenson, until recently a member of the depart¬ 
ment of politics at North Carolina State University, died at his home 
m Foundation City, Tennessee, on September 7, 1973 He was 
within a few days of his thirty-fourth birthday 

Dr Stephenson was a graduate of Harvard, class of ’61, and re¬ 
ceived his master’s degree from the University of Tennessee in 
1963 He served in the Peace Corps in Guatemala for two years 
and had worked with the model cities program m Manchester, 
New Hampshire He received his Ph D from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology shortly before his untimely death 

“Quern Di dtligun 

Fred V Cahill , North Carolina State University at Raleigh 



Minutes of the 

Meeting of the Executive Council 


Southern Political Science Association 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 


November 1, 1973 

The meeting of the Executive Council was called to order at 9 05 
a m by President Samuel DuBois Cook 

Council members present were 

Robert T Daland, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
David H Grubbs, Middle Tennessee State University 
Thomas Madron, Western Kentucky University 
Robert E McArthur, University of Mississippi 
Dan Nimmo, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Dorothy M Stetson, Florida Atlantic University 

Officers present were 

Samuel DuBois Cook, President, Duke University 
Alex Dragmch, Vice-President and President-Elect, Vander¬ 
bilt University 

William C Havard, Jr, Vice-President-Elect, Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute and State University 
Manning J Dauer, Treasurer and Managing Editor of the 
Journal of Politics, University of Florida 
James E Anderson, Recording Secretary, University of 
Houston 

Others present were 

Marianne Githens, Goucher College 

William S Livingston, University of Texas, Austin 

Eleanor Main, Emory University 

Richter H Moore, Jr, Appalachian State University 

James F Mornson, University of Florida 

Charles Pyle, Emory University 
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Donald Strong, Editor, the Journal of Politics, University of 
Alabama 

S Sidney Ulmer, University of Kentucky 

Tlie minutes of the 1972 Council meeting were distributed and 
approved as written 

Professor Cook introduced Prof Alex Dragnich who reported on 
arrangements for the 1975 meeting of the Association Some dis¬ 
cussion ensued concerning various meeting sites and the date of 
the meeting After the choice had been narrowed to Atlanta or 
Nashville, Professor Stetson moved, seconded by Professor Madron, 
that the 1975 meeting be held in Nashville. This site was unani¬ 
mously approved The probable dates are November 6-8, 1975 
The decision to meet m Nashville is conditional upon the existence 
of a suitable meeting place and acceptable hotel rates 
Professor Pyle reported for the local arrangements committee, 
noting that no major problems had arisen Professor Cook ex¬ 
pressed his appreciation for their work 
Professor Dauer reported on the financial condition of the Asso¬ 
ciation and related matters During 1973, 37 fewer pages would be 
printed in the Journal of Politics than were budgeted (1,200 
pages), these will be added to the 1974 total Individual member¬ 
ships have increased from 820 m 1963 to 1,335 in 1973 During the 
same period, library subscriptions have increased from 997 to 1,976 
Some decline in graduate student memberships was noted 

Dauer stated that printing costs for the Journal were continuing 
to increase and that it would be necessary to raise subscription 
rates in 1975 to cover added costs He raised the issue now to 
provide adequate notice of the increase Professor Dauer moved, 
seconded by Professor Dragnich, that the Council recommend to 
the business meeting that subscnption rates, effective January 1, 
1975, be set at $10 for regular members, $6 00 for student mem¬ 
bers, and $12 for libraries He indicated that this would yield 
funds adequate to maintain the Journal at the 1,200 page annual 
level After some inquiries and discussion, the motion was unani¬ 
mously approved 

Professor Dauer moved, seconded by Professor Havard, the ap¬ 
proval of a budget of $46,490 for the Association for the 1973-74 
fiscal year This amount represents an increase of approximately 
$5,000 over 1972-73, mostly because of increased costs for the 
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Journal Some discussion of why costs had increased and how to 
hold them down followed, after which the motion was unanimously 
approved. 

Professor Dauer moved that the minutes show that the annual 
audit report, which indicated the Association’s financial records 
were m proper order, had been received by the recording secretary 
The motion was seconded by Professor MacArthur and unani¬ 
mously approved 

The next item of business was the report of the editor of the 
Journal of Politics Professor Strong said that 344 manuscripts had 
been received during the past year, with an acceptance rate of 
around ten percent The problems in reducing the time involved 
in the consideration of manuscripts and in reducing the lead time 
for publication were discussed Acceptance of the editor’s report 
was moved, seconded, and approved 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was given by Profes¬ 
sor Grubbs in place of Prof Jewel 1 Prestage, who was absent be¬ 
cause of illness The following slate of candidates was proposed 
by the committee 

President-Elect, William S Livingston, University of Texas, 
Austin 

Vico-President-Elect, Thomas Dye, Florida Atlantic University 

Recording Secretary, Mack Jones, Atlanta University 

Council Members 

Moses Akpan, South Carolina State College 
Jack D Edwards, College of William and Mary 
Marianne Githens, Goucher College 

Professor Githens presented the report of the Committee on the 
Status of Women She noted that some sensitivity existed as to 
what title to give those who presided over committees and panels 
The statement elicited various comments including a query from 
one attendee as to what would a person who plays first base be 
called Laughter was selective in origin There were several 
major components to the report (1) The committee commended 
President Cook for his sensitivity to and support for the status of 
women and for providing increased representation of women on 
Association committees (2) The committee requested that it be 
made a permanent committee of the Association, to be comprised 
of nine members serving staggered three-year terns New mem- 
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bers should be appointed prior to the annual meeting so as to facil¬ 
itate the committee’s meeting during the period of the annual 
meeting of the Association Duties of the committee would in¬ 
clude study of problems and status of women in the profession, 
issuance of an annual report on how to improve the status of 
women in the profession, and organization of panels and workshops 
for the annual meettng pertinent to the status of women in the pro¬ 
fession (3) The committee requested the Executive Council to 
explore the possibility of arranging for child care facilities at the 
site of the 1974 annual meeting (4) The committee requested 
continuing of Association funding for research and activities re¬ 
lated to the status of women, not to exceed $100 for a year 
Professor Dauer mentioned some of the implications of these 
requests for the Association’s constitution Professor Ulmer then 
moved (1) that the Council express its general support for the 
recommendations of the Committee on the Status of Women and 
encourage the incoming president to assist the committee in meet¬ 
ing its goals within the limits set by the constitution of the Southern 
Political Science Association, (2) that the president appoint a 
committee to consider the desirability and feasibility of creating 
permanent committees on the status of women and other matters, 
together with procedures for their staffing, funding, and the like, 
and (3) that the Association make $100 available to the Committee 
on the Status of Women for the 1973-74 year The motion was 
seconded, discussed, and adapted During discussion an under¬ 
standing was reached that the president, president-elect, and vice- 
president-elect would meet with the Committee on the Status of 
Women to consider its situation for the 1973-74 year 

Attention then turned to the recommendation relating to child 
care facilities, which was also to be dealt with in the report of the 
Committee on Services, Priorities, and Means After some discus¬ 
sion, especially of the difficulties of the American Political Science 
Association m providing such services, it was decided to take this 
matter up m connection with the report of that committee 
The report of the Committee on Services, Priorities, and Means 
was made by Professor Ulmer The limited funds available to the 
spsa were remarked The committee saw no need to try to dupli¬ 
cate the services provided by the American Political Science Asso¬ 
ciation but suggested that spsa encourage departments to utilize 
such services of the national association as its personnel service 
The discussion turned again to the matter of child care facilities 
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and became rather disjointed Professor Stetson suggested that a 
listing of local child care facilities in New Orleans, the site of the 
1974 meeting, be gathered by the local arrangements committee 
and included m the announcement of the 1974 program This was 
agreed upon for inclusion in the Ulmer committee report, accep¬ 
tance of which was then moved, seconded, and approved 

A report for the Committee on Placement was given by Profes¬ 
sor Livingston The committee recommended against the develop¬ 
ment of an spsa placement service on the ground the national asso¬ 
ciation adequately met this need Sentiment within the Southern 
Association for the national listing of new job candidates had been 
conveyed to the American Political Science Association, where the 
reaction had been favorable Professor Livingston reported that 
he was working with the Dallas office of the United States Civil 
Service Commission to send a mailing concerning career opportuni¬ 
ties for political scientists in the government service to department 
chairmen in the Southern, together with a cover letter for the Asso¬ 
ciation Acceptance of the report of the committee was moved, 
seconded, and approved 

Professor Moore presented the report of the Committee on 
Political Science at the Less than Four-Year College This in¬ 
volved discussion of some of their problems and attitudes More 
attention by the Association to their needs was urged Acceptance 
of the report was moved, seconded, and approved Copies of the 
report will be sent to departmental chairpeople m the South 
The report of the Selection Committee for the Study of Women 
in Politics Award was brief No award was to be given as only 
one paper had been received The Council was asked to advertise 
the award and a deadline of September 1, 1974, was specified for 
the submission of papers to be considered for the 1974 award 
Professor Cook announced that Prof Dclmer Dunn, University 
of Georgia, had replaced Prof Morns Collins as chairman of the 
Membership Committee No report was made 
In the absence of Prof John DcGrove, Professor Dauer reported 
that the Chastain Foundation of Florida had provided $3,000 to 
permit the Association to make awards for three years for the best 
student and faculty papers presented at the Southern Political Sci¬ 
ence Association annual meetings and for the best book on southern 
politics (See attached memorandum ) Dauer indicated that the 
funds could be invested to provide a stipend for the Studv of 
Women m Politics Award A motion to this effect was moved. 
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seconded, and approved The council informally agreed that win¬ 
ners of the Chastain paper awards should be encouraged to submit 
their papers to the Journal of Politics for consideration for publica¬ 
tion The council recommended that the business meeting express 
its appreciation to the Chastain Foundation for the grant to finance 
the awards 

Professor Dragmch gave a brief report for the Program Commit¬ 
tee and expressed appreciation for the work of its members Pro¬ 
fessor Havard then announced the following members of the 1974 
Program Committee Earlean McCarnck, University of Maryland, 
public law, Eugene F Miller, University of Georgia, political 
theory and philosophy, Donald M Freeman, West Florida Univer¬ 
sity, public policy and public administration, Haynes Walton, Jr, 
Savannah State College, Amencan politics, James Kuhlman, Uni¬ 
versity of South Carolina, international relations and comparative 
politics, Charles Hadley, Jr, Louisiana State University, liaison 
with the local arrangements committee and special programs 

Professor Dauer proposed to amend Article I, Section 2(a) of 
the constitution of the Southern Political Science Association by 
adding the words “and to consider matters on issues fundamentally 
affecting the welfare of the profession” This effort represented a 
continuation of his attempt to have the Association pass a resolu¬ 
tion requesting establishment of a special commission to investigate 
campaign practices during the 1972 elections The effort had failed 
m 1973 after being held outside the scope of the Association’s 
concerns under its constitution Professor Ulmer agreed that an 
amendment was necessary to permit what Professor Dauer wanted 
but questioned its inclusion in the constitution because of its “gen¬ 
eral welfare clause nature ” A variety of constitutional implica¬ 
tions were then raised The motion to amend failed to receive a 
majority 

The council’s deliberation then focused on whether the Associa¬ 
tion should enter into an agreement with University Microfilms of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, for the publication of papers presented at 
the annual meetings Professor Dragmch moved that the matter 
be referred to the Program Committee for further consideration 
This motion was seconded and approved 

Professor Madron suggested that the Program Committee pro¬ 
vide for the central acquisition and sale of panel papers at future 
annual meetings so as to facilitate their distribution His motion 
to this effect failed 
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Professor Ulmer moved that Professor Cook be commended for 
his exemplary performance as president of the Association and as 
presiding officer of the Executive Council This was seconded and 
unanimously adopted. 

Professor Grubbs, on behalf of Professor Dragnich, moved that 
an ad hoc committee be appointed by the president to consider 
participation by the Southern Political Science Association m the 
1976 bicentennial celebration. It was seconded and approved. 

The Executive Council concluded its deliberations and adjourned 
at 1 15 p m 

Respectfully submitted, 
James E Anderson 
Recording Secretary 
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Memorandum to the Files, Southern Political Science Association 

On this day (November 5, 1973) were purchased certificates of deposit with 
maturity dates and interest rates as indicated on the attached sheet These 
involve from the Southern Political Science Association $3000 from Chastain 
Foundation funds for the three year awards as per memorandum in the files 
on the Chastain Foundation These funds had been a part of the balance of 
$0,990 05 in a savings account in Guaranty Federal which were transferred 
to make $7000 m certificates of deposit The $9 95 was taken from the gen¬ 
eral account of the spsa The two $1,000 certificates of deposit as listed 2 
and 3 on the attached are all for Chastain Foundation awards and are to be 
applied to awards to h 1 made in November, 1974, and November, 1975, for 
the three types of awards Either one of these can be left in the account and 
continued for the second year 

As to the $5,000 certificate, $4,000 is capital fund deposits from sale of 
reprints to ams and was transferred from the former savings account for the 
higher interest rate The other $1,000 is Chastain money and it will be tied 
up longer than the award is due Therefore, it will be necessary for the 
Chastain Award funds for 1970 to be advanced to the tune of $1,000 and also 
the women’s award of approximately $125 from the general treasury of the 
Association 

The certificates of deposit are physically located in the personal safety 
deposit box of M J Dauer This is box 150D in the First National Bank of 
Gainesville 


List of Certificates of Deposit 

3-2140 issued for $5,000 00-^1 Years—7 25% 
(Maturity—10/31/77) 

3-2139 issued for $1,000 00—1 Year—6 50% 
(Maturity—10/31/74) 

3-2138 issued for $1,000 00—1 Year—6 50% 
(Maturity—10/31/74) 



Minutes of the 

Forty-fifth Annual Business Meeting 


Southfrn Political Science Association 
Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia 


November 1, 1973 


The meeting was called to order by Prof Samuel DuBois Cook at 
8 10 p m in the ballroom of the Sheraton-Biltmore Hotel Profes¬ 
sor Cook introduced Prof Avery Leiserson, of Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity, the president of the American Political Science Association 
Professor Leiserson presented an address entitled “The Case 
Against Impeachment of Richard M Nixon " 

Following the address. Prof Robert Birkby, Vanderbilt Univer¬ 
sity, was appointed by President Cook to serve as parliamentarian 
for the business meeting 

A report on the financial condition of the Association was given 
by Prof James F Morrison, University of Florida, the assistant 
treasurer He indicated that the Association was currently in good 
financial condition but that the costs of publishing the Journal of 
Politics were continuing to increase and a future increase in dues 
would be necessary He moved that Article 2, Section 10 of the 
Association’s constitution be amended to permit an increase in sub¬ 
scription rates to the Journal of Politics to $10 for regular members, 
$6 00 for student members, and $12 for libraries, and that these 
new rates go into effect on January 1, 1975 The motion was 
seconded and unanimously approved 

The report of the editor of the Journal of Politics was given by 
Prof Donald Strong He promised brevity and made good on this 
promise The Journal received 344 manuscripts during the pre¬ 
ceding year, of which about ten percent were accepted for publica¬ 
tion It continued to be well-regarded in the profession 

President Cook announced that the 1974 annual meeting of the 
Association will be held in the Jung Hotel (or Bramff Place), New 
Orleans, November 7-9, 1974 The 1975 meeting has been sched¬ 
uled for Nashville at the new (currently under construction) Re- 
gency-Hyatt House Hotel 
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The report of the Nominating Committee was made by Prof. 
David Grubbs, Middle Tennessee State University, He stated that 
responses to questionnaires sent to members had helped guide the 
committee in its work The following slate of officers was proposed 
for election 

President-Elect, William S Livingston, University of Texas, 
Austin 

Vice-President-Elect, Thomas Dye, Florida State University 

Recording Secretary, Mack J ones, Atlanta University 

Executive Council Members 
Moses Akpan, South Carolina State College 
Jack D Edwards, College of William and Mary 
Mananne Githens, Goucher College 

Professor Grubbs moved adoption of the report and a second was 
given No nominations were presented from the floor The motion 
was unanimously approved 

Prof Marianne Githens gave the report of the Committee on the 
Status of Women She noted that the committee had requested 
regularization of its status and continued nominal funding from 
the Association Resolutions m regard to these and other requests 
had been adopted by the Executive Council (see minutes of Execu¬ 
tive Council meeting) A motion to accept the report was made, 
seconded, and adopted 

Prof William S Livingston presented the report of the Commit¬ 
tee on Placement The committee had decided there was no need 
for a Southern Political Science Association placement service as 
this would duplicate the American Political Science Association 
service He called attention to the new apsa guidelines, which re¬ 
quested the listings of openings for associate professors as well as 
for assistant professors and instructors A proposal developed by 
the committee for development of a national list of new job candi¬ 
dates had been presented to the Council of the apsa, accepted by 
it, and referred to the Task Force on Placement of the apsa Com¬ 
mittee on Human Resources He also stated that efforts had been 
made, and were continuing, to have the United States Civil Service 
Commission send materials to political science department chair¬ 
men m the South on civil service job opportunities for political 
scientists Professor Livingston, although noting the committee’s 
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report did not require “firm or courageous action,” moved its ac¬ 
ceptance The motion was seconded and approved 

The report of the Committee on Services, Priorities, and Means 
was made by Prof Sidney Ulmer They, too, saw no need for an 
spsa placement service but recommended that departments list posi¬ 
tions with the apsa personnel service and encouraged departments 
to gather information on nonacademic jobs for political scientists 
in their localities A need was seen for departments to inform 
people on how to seek such positions The committee had con¬ 
sidered the possibility of providing child care facilities at annual 
meetings but had no notion of the need or demand for such service 
They recommended a survey of the membership to determine the 
extent of the demand therefor For the 1974 meeting, it was 
recommended that the local arrangements committee gather in¬ 
formation on child care facilities in New Orleans and distribute 
this, if possible, with the preliminary announcement of the pro¬ 
gram Acceptance of the report was moved, seconded, and ap¬ 
proved 

Prof Richter H Moore, Jr, presented the report of the Commit¬ 
tee on Political Science at the Less Than Four Year College Some 
of the needs and problems of these schools were noted The com¬ 
mittee advocated elimination of the “academic snobbery” which 
does exist in the faculties of four-year institutions toward two- 
year colleges, and favored more co-operation and co-ordination 
between four-year and two-year colleges People from two-year 
colleges should be involved more deeply in the annual meeting 
At least one panel session should be scheduled to bring persons 
from the two categories of schools together to discuss common 
problems and “hang-ups ” Acceptance of the report was moved, 
seconded, and adopted 

Prof. Delmer Dunn reported briefly for the Membership Com¬ 
mittee Letters had been sent to department chairmen in the 
South requesting lists of their faculty and graduate students Re¬ 
sponses were encouraged As predictable, the acceptance of the 
report was moved, seconded, and approved 

Prof Manning Dauer reported on the grant of $3,000 by the 
Thomas M Chastain Foundation of West Palm Beach, Florida, for 
awards for the best student and faculty papers presented at the 
1973, 1974, and 1975 annual meetings and for the best book on 
politics in the South for each of those years Stipends will be $200 
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for the best student paper, $300 for the best faculty paper, and 
$500 for the best book on politics in the South Chairman of the 
awards committees for 1973 are Prof Don C Piper, University of 
Maryland, best student paper, Prof. John Hollowell, Duke Univer¬ 
sity, best faculty paper, and Prof William Havard, Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute and State University, best book on politics m the 
South Professor Dauer also announced that the Executive Coun¬ 
cil had approved using interest from the Chastain funds to pro¬ 
vide a stipend in 1974 for the best paper on women in politics 
written by a southerner (that is, someone residing in the South) 

Prof Dorothy Stetson, Florida Atlantic University, moved that 
the Association express its appreciation to the Thomas M Chastain 
Foundation and to Thomas M Chastain for making available funds 
to support the awards announced by Professor Dauer, and that 
they be appropriately informed of this appreciation The motion 
was seconded and unanimously adopted 

Prof Marianne Githens, on behalf of the Committee on the Study 
of Women in Southern Politics Award, announced that no award 
would be made for 1973 because of an insufficient number of en¬ 
tries 

The membership of the 1974 Program Committee was announced 
by Prof William Havard, association vice-president and program 
chairman (See the minutes of the Executive Council meeting for 
a listing of the members ) 

Professor Havard moved that the incoming president send letters 
of appreciation to the presidents of colleges and universities whose 
faculty members had contributed significantly to the operation of 
the Association during 1972-73 This motion was seconded and 
approved 

President Cook expressed his gratitude to all those who had 
helped him during the past years He especially noted the contri¬ 
butions of Professors Manning Dauer, Sidney Ulmer, William 
Livingston, Taylor Cole, and Fredenc Cleaveland 

Respectfully submitted, 
James E Anderson, 
Recording Secretary 
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Editorial Note 


Occasionally your editoh gets a little flak from readers to the 
effect that we should publish more articles “of general interest ” 
Such remarks assume that we can all agree on what is of general 
interest Occasionally a ciitic sounds a different note Consider 
this 

In recmt years the Journal of Politics has become increasingly a journalistic 
twin of the American Political Science Review, which means that far too many 
articles are trivial and unspeakingly boring The Journal of Politics should 
speciali7c in articles on a higher and deeper level If such articles are not 
being submitted to you, I suggest that you solicit some 

The reference to “higher and deeper’ reminded me of a story 
popular m the 1930s concerning a farmer's misconception of what 
the initials Ph D stood for Of course, this comment is in a sense 
flattering It implies that I, like my critic, have right reason and 
can immediately discern a higher/deeper type of article If I 
really had this quality asenbed to me, it would be most helptul 
when four referees disagree among themselves on the merits of a 
manuscript Two rate it pretty good and urge publication after 
minor revisions The other two say it is shallow, internally incon¬ 
sistent, reveals an ignorance of much recent writing in the area, 
and tells us nothing new 

We might begin with two fundamental questions Can we agree 
upon what constitutes an article of gencial interest? If we can, 
would it be wise to confine our pages to articles of general interest? 
To answer the second question first, the answer is “no” The 
Journal should be open to all articles to which qualified referees 
give a strongly affirmative rating An article might be regarded 
not of general interest simply because it introduces some startling 
new ideas, and this kind of manuscript is what a learned journal 
needs 

As tor agreeing on material of general interest, a moment’s re¬ 
flection will remind us that political science is broken down into 
numerous subfields When a department hires a new member, he is 



hired as their man in a specific field, not just as a political scientist 
He will be expected to give sustained attention only to his field of 
expertise The nse of specialized journals is another indicator of 
our compartmentalization The public administrators created their 
own organ a quarter of a century ago People in international rela¬ 
tions have developed several journals, and recent years have seen 
a proliferation of specialized journals. 

Readers still unpersuaded by this line of argument will be in¬ 
terested to learn that I plan to demonstrate its validity by stnctly 
empirical methods Naturally, my first step will be to apply to a 
foundation for a substantial grant My basic hypothesis will be a 
political scientist defines an article “of general interest” if it falls 
into the area of his specialization My method will be to develop 
a panel, chosen on a strictly random basis, of 200 individual mem¬ 
bers of the Southern Political Science Association Each respondent 
will be handed a card on which there will be listed all the special¬ 
ties in the discipline He will then be asked to define his field of 
specialization by marking three areas in the order of his compe¬ 
tence therein Number one will be his area of greatest competence, 
and so on Next, the 200 panel members will be asked to rank all 
the articles appearing in the Journal of Politics in a given calendar 
year The optional responses will be as follows 


Obviously of general interest 3 points 

Generally of general interest 2 points 

Possibly of some general interest 1 point 

Unspeakably boung 0 points 


Admittedly at this point I shall have to confer briefly with a method¬ 
ologist In a more precise form, however, my hypothesis will be 
that there will be a strong positive correlation between the field of 
respondents’ specialization and their evaluation of what constitutes 
an article of general interest The results of my experiment will 
appear m an early issue of the Journal as the lead article Obvi¬ 
ously, an article of general interest 
And now before getting down to serious business let me direct 
your attention to the “News and Notes” section which contains an 
m-house announcement that will be of interest to some readers 
The major studies of the belief systems of the American mass 
public have explained the lack of ideology—that is, systematic re¬ 
lationships among political attitudes—which existed in the 1950s in 
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terms of certain critical limitations inheient in the mass public 
However, in “Mass Belief Systems Revisited,” Norman H Nie shows 
that there have been significant increases m the levels of attitude 
consistency manifested by the geneial population and, furthermore, 
that the inherent characteristics of the mass public (specifically 
their level of education) are less important as determinants of ide¬ 
ology than are vanations in the natuie and salience of political 
stimuli 

“The Dominant Party System A Neglected Model of Democratic 
Stability” examines the dominant party system as a s ui generis 
type that combines stability with both lesponsiveness to inputs and 
the need foi change Alan Arian and Samuel H Baines, drawing 
on their familiarity with Israel and Italy and with eompaiable 
opinion smveys of these two nations show that, despite the gieat 
differences m the two countries, there are similarities in the politi¬ 
cal strategies and bases of support foi the Italian Christian Demo- 
ciatic paitv and the Isiaeh Alignment Both parties seek to remain 
at the center of politics so that any coalition must include them 
Both receive dispropoitionate support from women, the old, and 
the satisfk d Both arc identified with an epoch 

K Newton interviewed a sample of Labour and Conservative city 
council members in Birmingham, England about six dimensions of 
their loles as elected leprescntatives in local government His 
findings an* set forth in “Hole Orientations and Their Sources 
Among Elected Repiesentatives in English Local Politics” Stated 
attitudes were geneially closely associated with actual behavior, 
but wore not associated with the noimal set of socio-economic vari¬ 
ables like age, sex, class, 01 education The author aigues that 
council membeis aie such a special gioup that one should not ex¬ 
pect the usual set of variables to be associated with vanations in 
role oilentations Instead, a theoiy which predicts orientations ae- 
coicbng to paity niembeixhip, length of service on the council, and 
age of entiy to the council is found to fit the data in most respects 

Denigiation of political authonty is a central concern of many of 
the cutics of coiitemporaiy network television news, who contend 
that news lepoiting which features heavy and long-continued criti¬ 
cism of government officials, proceduies, or agencies may well serve 
to undermine the legitimacy of the regime In “Denigration of 
Authority''” authois Richard A Pride and Barbara Richards use a 
modified form of standard symbol coding techniques on a sample 
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of stones dealing with the student movement They find no sub¬ 
stantially negative portrayal of political authority 

“Political Theory, Personal Knowledge, and Public Truth” is an 
attempt to call attention to several of the presuppositions which 
have traditionally characterized normative political theory In par¬ 
ticular it highlights the Classical understanding of the necessary 
coefficients involved m forming a judgment which claims universal 
validity The difficulty facing normative political theory today is 
grounded in the fact that modernity has substituted a paradigm of 
scientific consciousness which postulates both the possibility and de¬ 
sirability of impersonal knowledge This paradigm is most force¬ 
fully expressed in the tenets of Cartesianism The author, James 
L Wiser, attempts to show the influences of Cartesianism within 
the political science discipline and suggests that normative political 
theory must necessarily fail m an effort to meet the expectation of 
a Cartesian lationahsm 

In “A Cogmtivist Program for Normative Political Theorv,” Bruce 
E Wright holds that the construction of rationally grounded nor¬ 
mative political theory is possible and may be pursued successfully 
through conceptual analysis The possibility of cognitively based 
political theory has been obscuied bv those normative theorists 
who have denied the possibility of empirical theories as well as by 
those who have focused on the analysis of prescriptions, on the as¬ 
sumption that prescriptions aie necessarily based on some non- 
rational acceptance of basic principles Focusing on rational justi¬ 
fication of noimative political principles rather than prescriptions 
will allow us to make better use of the works of classical theorists 
in building our own normative political theories 

In “Committee Seniority and the Choice of House Subcommittee 
Chaumen 80th-91st Congresses,” Thomas R Wolamn develops and 
applies two measures which demonstiate that the rule of committee 
senionty is usually employed to awaid subcommittee chairmanships 
m the House of Repiesentatives This rule was being observed in 
1946 and has become more stnctly applied since Departures from 
the rule do not seem to be 1 elated to the importance 01 desirability 
of a committee Howevei, the differences in policy views between 
committee chairmen and other committee members is related to 
violations of the rule Departures from the rule of committee sen¬ 
iority are also accounted foi by the opeiation of the alternative rule 
of subcommittee semonty 


xi 



“Legislative Experts and Outsiders. The Two-Step Flow of Com¬ 
munication” examines the patterns of interaction among those state 
legislators who are considered experts, their nonexpert colleagues, 
lobbyists, and administrators who seek to influence public policy 
Interviews with 75 Michigan representatives, their staff, and numer¬ 
ous outsiders m 1970 convinced author H Owen Porter that the 
experts serve as major sources of information and voting cues for 
their colleagues as well as key points of access for outsiders This 
interaction varies across policy fields, however In such areas as 
health or transportation, where no legislators are recognized as ex¬ 
perts, both the representatives and the outsiders feel handicapped 
Case studies as well as analysis of bill success-rates further demon¬ 
strate the importance of legislative experts 

“Socio-economic Determinism of Voting Turnout” indicates that 
emphasis on socio-economic variables as determinants of political 
system outputs and the exclusion of political characteristics as 
major influences, has misrepresented the entire process By exam¬ 
ining voting turnout as an output of the system and controlling for 
region, Robert II Blank demonstrates that environmental variables 
explain less variation than do certain political-structuring variables 
When additional political measures are included in the model, vot¬ 
ing is found to be a more complex phenomenon, not determined 
by the environment The political system itself is a crucial inter¬ 
vening variable, and this study reaffirms the need for attention to 
the system as an essential element of all political outputs 

“Party Voting in the U S House of Representatives, 1890-1910 
Elements of a Responsible Party System” examines the interrelation¬ 
ships between party polarization, centralized leadership, and party 
voting in the United States House of Representatives at the turn of 
the century After documenting the fluctuations in party voting in 
the House between 1880 and 1914, authors David W Brady and 
Phillip Althoff relate these fluctuations to the extent of polarization 
of the congressional parties (along an agricultural-industrial con¬ 
tinuum as well as along sectional lines) and to the degree of lead¬ 
ership centralization in the House Finally, it is shown that the 
high levels of party voting in the 1890-1910 era involved both pro¬ 
cedural matters and substantive issues In sum, it is argued that 
at the turn of the century the American congressional parties ex¬ 
hibited important characteristics of a responsible party system 
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Belief Systems 
Revisited: 
Political Change 
and 

Attitude Structure 


Norman H. Nie 
with Kristi Andersen 


]VIonbRN survey techniques have often been most fruitful in 
undercutting common wisdom about politics These techniques— 
more precise than the impressionistic techniques of earlier observ¬ 
ers—have shown that some common understandings of the nature 
of mass political beliefs have been wrong But one must approach 
survey-based findings with caution Surveys too can distort, par- 

• This paper owes a great debt to my students m the National Opinion Re¬ 
search Center Training program, who did much to rekindle my interest in 
ideology I would also like to thank Sidney Verba and Kenneth Prewitt for 
their intellectual contributions at vanous stages The first draft of the paper 
was written while I was a research Fulbnght Fellow at the University of 
Leiden, the Netherlands I would like to express my appreciation to the Fui- 
bnght Foundation for support during this period and to the University of 
Leiden for supporting the research Additional support for myself and for the 
research was provided by the National Science Foundation under Grant GS 
3155 and the Twentieth Century bund The data reported in this article 
come from seven separate surveys and the organization and presentation was 
a mammoth job in data management This task could not have been ac¬ 
complished without the efforts of Carol Ann Lugtigheid, Eric Lugtigheid, John 
R Petrocik, Jaap Rozema, and Jaap van Poelgeest 
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ticularly if one assumes that a pattern that is found at one point in 
time represents a general, long-term tendency extending beyond 
the specific time period in which the research was conducted We 
must be careful that we do not replace a common wisdom of im¬ 
pressionistic political science by a common wisdom based on a pre¬ 
cise, but time-bound, research technique 

One of the newer “common wisdoms” derived from survey tech¬ 
niques has to do with the absence of ideology in the American 
public Ideology has many meanings, but one of its components is 
usually a high degree of consistency among political attitudes— 
attitudes on a wide range of issues falling into clear liberal and 
conservative tendencies 1 And this component has been found to 
be particularly lacking in the American mass public 

1 The empirical study of ideology in the mass public has proceeded along 
three lines First, researchers have investigated the degree to which citizens 
conceptualize politics in ideological terms, either by deciding whether their 
spontaneous evaluations of political objects have ideological content or by 
directly determining their knowledge of ideological terms (Cf Angus 
Campbell et al, The American Voter, New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 
1960, and Philip Converse, "The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” 
chap 6 in Ideology and Discontent, David Apter, ed , New York Free Press, 
1964) Second, students of mass opinion have looked for a coherent structure 
among citizens' attitudes on political issues which would suggest that they 
organize their political beliefs on a broad ideological continuum such as liberal- 
ism/conservatism Finally, other students of ideology—operating on a some¬ 
what different level and with a completely different methodology—have at¬ 
tempted to probe for deeper and more personal wavs in which citizens make 
order of the political world around them (Cf especially Robert Lane, 
Political Ideology [New York Free Press, 1962]) 

While all three techniques have been useful in elucidating various aspects 
of the nature of belief systems in mass publics, the degree to which the citizenry 
holds consistent liberal or conservative attitudes on a wide variety of issues is 
perhaps the best single indicator of the political relevance of ideology This is 
true, we believe, for several reasons First, consistent views are not subject to 
the changing fashions m political terminology, they measure more than the 
facility with which people are able to bring rhetorical labels to mind Sec¬ 
ondly, examining attitude constraint is an economical and reliable way of 
studying mass ideology, whereas techniques such as those used by Lane re¬ 
quire such intensive analysis of individuals that generalizations about national 
populations are difficult if not impossible Moreover, even if techniques like 
Lane’s can uncover some deeper structuring of an individual's political beliefs, 
in most of a citizen’s interactions with the political world, he is presented with 
and asked to assume rather narrowly conceived alternative positions on politi¬ 
cal issues 
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The mass public has usually been contrasted with more elite 
publics—for example, politicians, journalists and academics. In elite 
publics, attitudes on a wide variety of issues are bound together m 
highly predictable ways Attitudes on welfare measures, govern¬ 
ment spending, and taxation are usually highly intercorrelated, re¬ 
flecting a general position on the proper scope of government 
activity Furthermore, attitudes on issues such as race, civil liber¬ 
ties, and foreign policy also tend to be related to each other as well 
as to attitudes on domestic economic policies This relationship 
across a wide range of issues enables us to identify many members 
of political elite groups as liberals or conservatives 

Studies of the interrelationship of opinions among mass publics, 
on the other hand, have found little evidence for this kind of ideo¬ 
logical structuring The citizenry at large has not organized its 
political beliefs along hberal/conservative lines Within a given 
issue-domain there is some evidence of attitude consistency—for 
example, positions on governmental responsibility for providing 
employment are related to those on governmental responsibility in 
the areas of medicine and housing However, attitudes m separate 
issue-spheres appear to bear little or no relationship to each other 
Attitudes on welfare, taxation, government spending, as well as 
those on other domestic economic policies show only minor rela¬ 
tionships to each other And attitudes on the more remote issues 
of race, civil liberties, and foreign policy have virtually no rela¬ 
tionship to each other or to positions on welfare or economic liber¬ 
alism In short, available studies indicate that there is little or no 
interdependence or opinion constraint, to use Converse’s term, in 
mass attitudes 2 

The explanation usually given for the difference in the structure 

2 This discussion of the difference between the organization of attitudes in 
elites and mass publics has drawn heavily on the following works Converse, 
“Belief Systems,” 227-231 particularly, Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and 
Ideology in American Politics,” American Political Science Review, 58 (June 
1964), 361-382, McClosky, Paul J Hoffman, and Rosemary O’Hara, "Issue 
Conflict and Consensus among Leaders and Followers," American Political 
Science Review, 54 (June 1960), 419, James W Prothro and C W Gngg, 
“Fundamental Principles of Democracy Basis of Agreement and Disagree¬ 
ment,” Journal of Politics, 22 (May 1969), 276-294 The specific description 
of the relationship among opinions in the mass public relies upon the analysis 
of V O Key, Jr, in Public Opinion in American Democracy (New York Al¬ 
fred A Knopf, 1961), chap 7, 153-181 
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of beliefs between elite and mass emphasizes certain critical limita¬ 
tions inherent in mass publics The mass public has neither the 
educational background, the contextual knowledge, nor the capacity 
to deal with abstract concepts that sustain an organized set of be¬ 
liefs over a wide range of political issues 3 

There is, however, one major problem with these descriptions ot 
the state of mass belief systems the studies on which they are 
based are all from a single historical period some 15 to 20 years ago 
V O Key’s major work on attitude consistency is based on data 
gathered during the 1956 presidential election Philip Converse’s 
seminal article on “The Nature of Belief Systems m Mass Publics,” 
though published somewhat later, uses data collected in 1958 and 
1960 Most of the other studies which contribute to our knowledge 
of mass ideology, such as The American Voter and McCIosky’s study 
of party elites and regulars, are also based on data gathered around 
1960 

Why so few follow-up investigations were made in such an im¬ 
portant area can probably only be accounted for by the character 
of the findings themselves and the theory which evolved to explain 
them These early studies were convincing, and they were consistent 
with each other Furthermore, the theoretical argument put for¬ 
ward to explain the absence of ideological organization convincingly 
stressed inherent and thus endunng limitations of mass publics The 
initial questions about the nature of mass political beliefs had been 
answered in a way which foreclosed continued research on the 
question 4 

' This explanation for the structure of mass beliefs is most coherently stated 
by Converse, “Belief Systems ” However, it is explicit or implicit in most of 
the other studies cited 

1 There are a few notable exceptions Field and Anderson have replicated 
the analysis of levels of ideological conceptualization from Campbell, American 
Voter and they find a significant increase in the proportions of the public think¬ 
ing in ideological terms in 1964 This work, however, does not deal directly 
with attitude consistency J O Field and R E Anderson, “Ideology in the 
Public’s Conceptualization of the 1964 Election,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 33 
(Fall 1969), 389-398 Two recent articles have examined attitude consistency, 
but each deals with either a special public or local issue See Norman Lutt- 
beg, “The Structure of Beliefs Among Leaders and the Public,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 32 (Fall 1968), 398-409, and Jack L Walker and Joel D Aberbach, 
"The Meanings of Black Power' A Comparison of White and Black Interpre¬ 
tations of a Political Slogan,” American Political Science Review, 64 (June 
1970), 367-388 Both of these articles m one way or another challenge some 
of the findings of the earlier studies 
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But American politics m the 60s and early 70s were not the same 
as those of the 1950s The quiescent Eisenhower years were fol¬ 
lowed by turmoil on many fronts the civil-rights movement, black 
militancy and urban violence, a protracted and divisive war, cam¬ 
pus unrest, changing morals and life-styles—all interspersed with 
a tragic senes of political assassinations This change in the nature 
of American politics provides a cmcial test of the analysis of mass- 
belief systems If the lack of organization of mass political atti¬ 
tudes is based on enduring characteristics of the mass public, it 
should be relatively insensitive to such changes in the world of 
politics But if we find that the stmcture of mass attitudes has been 
affected by the political upheavals of the 1960s, we may have to re¬ 
consider the character of mass attitudes and the factors which affect 
their structure 

In this paper we propose to examine the structure of mass atti¬ 
tudes over the past 16 years We will show that there have been 
major increases in the levels of attitude consistency within the mass 
public r ’ Not onlv has the constraint among traditional issues such 
as those examined by Converse and Key increased substantially, but 
new issues as they have emerged in the 60s have been incorporated 
by the mass public into what now appears to be a broad liberal/ 
conservative ideology 

In our analysis we will attempt to determine what attitudes are 
involved m this increasing consistency on the part of the mass pub¬ 
lic We will also be concerned with precisely when these changes 
have taken place We will try to search out the factors which pro¬ 
duced the increases in attitude consistency, showing that the in¬ 
herent characteristics of the mass public are less important as de¬ 
terminants of mass ideology than are variations in the nature and 
salience of political stimuli Finally, we will review these various 
findings in order to see what they suggest about the validity of the 
current theory of mass beliefs and about the general determinants 
of belief-systems in mass publics In the conclusion of the paper 
we will consider briefly how increased coherence of the mass politi¬ 
cal beliefs may be affecting American electoral politics—ranging 
from its growing effect on national elections to its deeper role in 
what may be a period of realignment 

'• Throughout this paper we use the terms attitude consistency and attitude 
constraint interchangeably For us, both terms simply imply predictability of 
liberal/conservative attitudes across issue areas 
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We should note here that our definition of liberal/conservative 
consistency is not based on a prion logical relationships between 
political attitudes, in fact, none of the issues with which we are 
concerned, though they may share common symbols, bear any 
strictly logical relationship to one another 6 Instead, our definition 
of consistency is based upon the political context in which attitudes 
are formed Regardless of whether issues are logically connected, 
liberal and conservative positions on a wide variety of issues are 
established over a period of time and come to constitute the ideo¬ 
logical “cues” of the political system It is in this way that on such 
logically distant issues as the conduct of the Vietnam War and atti¬ 
tudes toward school integration, “liberal” and “conservative” stances 
are clearly defined and accepted 

The Data 

The analysis is based on data gathered by the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan in conjunction with its na¬ 
tional election studies Between 1952 and 1972, the Survey Research 
Center (src) has interviewed a representative sample of some 1,500 
to 2,700 adult Americans in each of the presidential elections and 
in several of the off-year congressional elections The respondents 
in each of these surveys were asked questions about their attitudes 
on a wide variety of political issues Many of these opinion ques¬ 
tions appear m only one or two of the surveys, but a set of ques¬ 
tions covering five basic issue-areas is available for each of the pres¬ 
idential election years from 1956 through 1972 and for the 1958 
congressional election Similar questions were asked of a national 
sample m a survey which was administered by the National Opinion 
Research Center (norc) m the spring of 1971 

The five issue-areas for which we have comparable data over the 
entire time period are 

(1) Social Welfare The questions elicit the respondent’s atti- 

6 For example, respondents were asked whether they thought the federal 
government ought to play an active role in seeing to it that black and white 
children go to the same schools They were also asked whether they thought 
the government should devise special programs to help blacks economically 
While both questions share the symbol of blacks, it would not be illogical for 
a respondent to be against government enforcement of integration, but at the 
same time favor economic assistance to blacks The issues may be symbolically 
related, but there is no formal logical connection between them 
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tudes on the federal government’s responsibility to provide welfare 
programs in the areas of employment, of education, and of medical 
care 

(2) Welfare Measures Specific for Blacks Respondents were 
asked whether they thought the federal government should provide 
special welfare programs for blacks in the areas of jobs and housing. 

(3) The Size of Government From 1956 through 1960 respon¬ 
dents were asked whether they thought it best that the federal 
government be kept out of areas such as housing and electric power 
generation that were traditionally handled by private industry 
From 1964 through 1972, respondents were asked a slightly more 
general question concerning whether they thought the federal gov¬ 
ernment was already too big and involved in too many areas (This 
question is not asked in the 1971 norc study ) 

(4) Racial Integration in the Schools The questions asked 
whether the federal government ought to enforce school integration 
or stay completely out of that problem 

(5) The Cold War These questions vary from period to period 
as the nature of the cold war changed, but they aie all concerned 
with the toughness of the United States toward communism and 
the desirability of military intervention In 1956, 1958, and 1960, 
respondents were asked whether they thought the government ought 
to send soldiers abroad to aid countries fighting communism The 
1964 and '68 surveys asked whether the United States government 
should sit down and talk to Communist leaders to settle differences 
In 1968, ’71, and ’72, the questions asked whether we should pursue 
a military victory against the Communists in Vietnam or withdraw 
our forces 

With the exceptions mentioned above, the questions to be used 
m the analysis aie, with minor variations in wording and coding, 
identical at all points in time To make interpretation easier, cod¬ 
ing categones were reordered wherever necessary to range from 
conservative to liberal For purposes of statistical comparability, 
answers to questions which originally permitted more than three 
codes were collapsed so that responses to all questions conformed 
to a unified tnchotomous format of 1) conservative, 2) centrist, 
3) liberal 7 Refusals, those with no opinions, and those giving 

7 Because Tau-gamma is used as our basic measure of association and because 
it is somewhat sensitive to the number of degrees of freedom in a table, re¬ 
coding was required in order to get an unbiased estimation of the relationship 
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“don’t know” responses were always excluded from the analysis 


The Emergence of Mass Ideology Over-Time 
Comparisons of Attitude Consistency 

Figure 1 presents a comparison of levels of attitude consistency 
among the five issue-areas in 1956, 1964, and 1972—the beginning, 
middle and end points of the period under investigation Since we 
will be using the basic presentational format of Figure 1 throughout 
our analysis, it may be worthwhile to explicate its contents before 
proceeding to the substantive interpretation The indicators of 
attitude constraint in 1956 are presented on the left-hand vertical 
line, those for 1964 on the vertical line in the middle, and those for 
1972 on the line to the right The data points represent the relation¬ 
ship of attitudes (measured by Gammas) 8 across pairs of issues— 
there being ten such paired relationships for the five issues 

The coefficients tell us how much of a relationship there is be¬ 
tween the questions in any two issue-areas Positive correlations 
indicate the presence of at least some liberal/conservative opinion 
consistency Zero or low correlations indicate an absence of liberal/ 
conservative consistency, while negative coefficients signify that 
those giving liberal responses to questions within one issue-area are 
more likely to give conservative responses to questions in the other 
For those issue-areas where more than one question is available 
—namely social welfare and the cold war—the correlations pre¬ 
sented arc an average of the gammas between each of the questions 
m that issue-area and the question or questions m the other area 
In those cases where there is only one question for each of the two 


between the various attitudes and between the same attitudes across time 
In the recoding of the data, two guidelines were followed (1) to make as 
even as possible the proportions of the population in each of the three 
categories, while (2) not permitting the first guideline to place respondents on 
the agree and disagree side of an issue m the same category The rationale 
for the second recoding guideline is obvious in any attempt to classify re¬ 
sponses as basically liberal or conservative The rationale for the first guide¬ 
line again relates to the use of gamma as the measure of association because 
it is highly sensitive and unreliable when there are extreme marginals 

8 Tau-gamma was chosen as the measure of association because it is sensi¬ 
tive to attitude consistency of the scalar as well as the correlational type 
Further, of the ordinal measures with this property it is the one most widely 
understood, and therefore the one most easy to interpret 
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Figure 1 

Comparison of Attitude Consistency in 1956, 1964, and 
1972 Averace Gammas Between Five Issue Areas 


1456 1964 1972 



Key-overtime change in correlations between pairs of issue-areas 

-1964-1972 change m correlation between size of govern¬ 
ment issue and other issue areas 
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issue-areas the simple correlation between those two questions is 
presented 9 

The relatively low level of liberal / conservative attitude consist¬ 
ency in 1956 is quite apparent in the data presented in Figure 1 
All but three of the coefficients in this year arc below 25 and two 
of the ten are slightly negative None of the correlations for domes¬ 
tic and foreign policy attitudes is greater than 15, two are negative 
Even in the domestic sphere, the average correlation is quite low, 
attitudes on only two pairs of issues indicate even moderately high 
levels of consistency m 1956 Blacks are the key referent in both 
questions for one of these pairs (that is, black welfare/integration) 
while government responsibility for welfare is mentioned in all of 
the questions involved in the other pair (welfare/black welfare) 

Thus our findings closely parallel those reported in the earlier 
studies As of 1956, there is little evidence of any unified liberal/ 
conservative attitude continuum, and with only two exceptions— 
involving questions which share common symbols—there appears to 
be little or no opinion structure 

A quick glance at the parallel figures for 1964 reveals a dramatic 
change in levi Is of attitude consistency The degree of association 
between attitudes on each of the five issues has increased, and in 
almost all cases the increases are quite substantial There arc no 
longer any negative conelations, and m contrast to 1956 where only 
two of the ten coefficients were greater than 25, we now find just 
the opposite—only one of the ten is less than 25 What is truly 
impressive about the pattern of consistency in 1964 is not only the 
magnitude of the over-all increase in consistency, but also the num¬ 
ber of different issue-domains which have come to be bound to¬ 
gether In 1956, moderate to high levels of attitude consistency 


9 The alh rnative to this procedure would have been to construct multiple- 
item indices in those areas where more than one question was available This 
alternative was rejected however, because indices tend to be more powerful 
measures than individual items and would have thus artificially increased con¬ 
sist! ncy in all pairs of relationships involving the scales, while the relationships 
involving the single items would have been denied this advantage Further¬ 
more, this presented us with a particularly knotty problem liecause the number 
of items m a given issue-area varies from one point in tune to the next Em¬ 
ploying averages of the gammas presen es as much information as possible 
without introducing the bias that would risuit from having some measures 
composed of multiple items and others not Correlation matrici s for the in¬ 
dividual items for each year are available on request from the authors 
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were encountered on only two pairs of domestic issues In 1964, 
on the other hand, not only has the relationship between attitudes 
on these increased substantially but attitudes on all of the domestic 
issues are highly mtercorrelated and appear to reflect the kind of 
over-arching hberal/conservative ideology which is, the theory of 
mass beliefs suggests, beyond the capacity of the mass public. 
Furthermore, in 1964, there is considerable consistency between 
attitudes on domestic issues and positions on the conduct of the cold 
war 

The pattern for 1972 is more complicated At first glance, there 
appears to be a substantial decline in the level of attitude constraint 
compared to 1964, but on closer inspection of the data, we can see 
that all relationships not involving size of government have (within 
the range of sampling error) maintained themselves or increased 
Correlations among all issue-areas, both domestic and foreign, with 
the exception of size of government are above 25 in 1972 10 

10 Given that the major shifts in levels of attitude constraint take place be¬ 
tween I960 and 1964, coinciding with some subtle and perhaps important 
shifts in the question format used by the sue, the issue arises as to whether 
or not any of the observed increase in attitude consistency is an artifact of 
questionnaire design A number of different types of evidence suggest that 
this is not the case 1) While the ’64 question format utilizes a stronger 
screener to deter those who "have not thought about the issue” from respond¬ 
ing than was used in the ’56, ’58, and '60 studies, there is no appreciable 
increase m the average number of “no opinion” responses between the pre- and 
post-1964 periods Increased attitude consistency is therefore not simply a 
function of screening out a larger proportion of the less interested and artic¬ 
ulate segment of the population 2) While the timing of changes in levels 
of constraint and question format coincide between ’60 and ’64, there have been 
two subsequent question format changes of equal significance since 1968, and 
neither of these seems to have had any bearing on the level of attitude con¬ 
sistency The None ’71 study utilizes a seven-point liberal to conservative scale 
much closer in format to the src pre-1904 Likert-type questions than to the 
dichotomous choices used by the src in ’64 and '68 Furthermore, the 
questions in the norc study make no explicit attempt to screen out those who 
had "perhaps not thought enough about the issues” to have an opinion In 
1972, the src itself adopted a seven-point scale, similar to that used in the 
norc '71 study, for a number of the opinion questions we use However, the 
src continued to follow its practice of attempting to deter from responding 
those who claimed to have thought little about individual issues There has, m 
other words, been a continuous modification of question format from ’88 on¬ 
ward, yet levels of attitude constraint have remained more or less constant in 
that period In short, we have one instance—that is, between '60 and '64— 
where a significant shift in attitude constraint coincided with a basic change in 
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The comparison of levels of attitude constraint across these three 
time points raises several questions When did such vast changes 
in the organization of mass beliefs come about? Has the increase 
in ideological constraint been a gradual one or did the shift occur 
suddenly? Or is it possible that the presence or absence of ideo¬ 
logical constraint in the mass public is a much more ephemeral 
characteristic than has been thought, varying in response to rela¬ 
tively short-term forces? All three of the surveys that we have 
been using were, after all, conducted in the middle of presidential 
election campaigns, and it is possible that the nature of particular 
campaigns and the kinds of candidates who are running have a sig¬ 
nificant impact on whether or not the mass public sees connections 
between the issues in general and between specific sets of issues m 
particular Finally, while attitude constraint across all domestic 
and foreign issue-areas seems to be on the rise, why should attitude 


question format But from '64 onward we find a virtually constant level of 
attitude consistency in the face of two equally dramatic variations in question 
format 3) Finally, it has long been a tenet of survey research that changes 
in question wording and format are most likely to affect the response of those 
who are least interested and concerned with the subject matter and thus who 
are least likely to have strong positions Conversely, respondents who are 
highly interested and concerned, and who are most likely to take intense 
positions, have been found to be much less affected by the types of question 
changes described above In order to provide a further test of the artifact 
hypothesis, we created a pool of respondents whose attitude structure should 
have been least susceptible to changes in question wording and format This 
subset of the population was composed of those in each year who claimed to 
be (a) strong partisan identifiers, (b) highly concerned with the election 
outcome, and (c) greatly interested in the campaign Our findings about the 
levels of attitude constraint in this group are unambiguous The largest in¬ 
crease in levels of attitude consistency within the population are found within 
this group, which is least likely to be affected by changes in the wording and 
coding of questions 

The arguments countering the artifact hypothesis briefly discussed above are 
presented in greater depth in a document entitled, "Levels of Attitude Con¬ 
sistency and Changes in Question Format An Analysis of the Problem of 
Artifact,” which can be obtained upon request from the authors This doc¬ 
ument more fully elaborates the changes m the question formats and their 
significance and presents, as well, the supporting data alluded to in points 1 
and 3 above 

Finally, norc has a study currently in the field containing a full method¬ 
ological experiment which should provide more definitive data on the actual 
impact of questionnaire wording and format on the intercorrelation among 
political attitudes of the type under investigation. 
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toward the size of government have, between 1964 and 1972, fallen 
off the liberal/conservative continuum? 

We have the data and can begin to address ourselves to these 
problems The questions on the five policy areas posed to samples 
of the citizenry in the presidential elections of 1956, 1964, and 1972 
were also included on surveys conducted in the 1960 and 1968 
presidential elections as well as on a survey conducted during the 
1958 off-year congressional elections These data should permit us 
to learn more about the timing of the changes in attitude consist¬ 
ency 11 

In addition to these data, a similar though not identical set of 
questions (providing parallel information on four of the five issue- 
areas ) was included in the 1971 norc survey. The 1971 norc data 
and the data from the 1958 congressional elections provide us with 
two data points, widely separated in time, which are free from the 
potentially contaminating short-term forces at work in presidential 
campaigns These two data sets, then, should be particularly use¬ 
ful m determining whether individual presidential elections have 
significant short-term effects on levels of opinion constraint u 

Using the data from these studies we can examine levels of atti¬ 
tude constraint on a common set of issues at seven separate points 
in tune over a sixteen-year period beginning in 1956 and ending in 
1972 These data are presented in Table 1 The table presents the 
gammas among the attitudes in the five issue-areas at each of the 
seven points in tune The correlation coefficients displayed m the 
table were ainved at in a manner identical to those presented in 
Figure 1 Changes over time m the level of attitude constraint be¬ 
tween any given pair of issues can be seen by scanning the appro¬ 
priate row of the table Comparisons of the over-all levels of con¬ 
straint from one year to the next (our main interest) can be made 
by comparing the columns in the table 

The answers to several of the questions we have raised are con- 

1 'Readers familiar with the Michigan election studies might be curious as to 
why we did not use the 1970 off-year election study The answer lies in the 
disign of the study, a decision was made to use shorter questionnaires with 
varying sets of questions so that at least some information could be collected 
in a wide variety of areas The result, for our purposes, is to reduce so 
drastically the number of cases on which we could base correlations between 
issue-areas that the rehabdity of the correlation was doubtful 

w The exact questions from the norc Study are presented, along with the 
questions from the src studies, in the Appendix 
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tamed in the pattern of correlations found in Table 1 First, the 
different levels of attitude constraint we encountered m 1956, 1964, 
and 1972 do not appear to be the result of either short-term fluctua¬ 
tions or of a gradual trend-like increase throughout the period 
Rather, a very sharp shift appears to have occurred in levels of 
ideological constraint between 1960 and 1964 Similar low levels 
of ideological constraint are found in 1956, 1958, and 1960 There 
is a major shift upward in levels of constraint in 1964, involving 
substantial increases in the correlation between attitudes in almost 
all of the issue domains More specifically, the cold-war issues have, 
from 1964 onward, become increasingly tied to the attitudes on 
domestic policies Integration and black welfare, the only issues 
which were substantially related to each other pnor to 1964, are 
now related at an even higher level 13 In general, issues involving 
race began to be strongly related both to other domestic and to 
cold-war issues in 1964 and were even more strongly related in 1968, 
falling off slightly thereafter 

Though there are small fluctuations observed in the correlations 
(some perhaps due to sampling error, others reflecting short-term 
electoral foices acting on specific issues), with the exception of the 
disintegration of the relationship between size of government and 


Table 1 

Levels, oi Attitude Constraint, 1956-72 



1956 

1958 

1960 

1964 

1968 

1971* 

1972 

Welfart /black welfare 

39 

34 

38 

48 

51 

49 

42 

Welfare/integration 

11 

16 

19 

26 

49 

42 

33 

Wclfare/size of government 

16 

05 

14 

52 

47 

— 

02 

Welfare/cold war 

- 16 

- 16 

-12 

26 

18 

25 

26 

Black welfare/integration 

46 

64 

53 

71 

73 

63 

73 

Black welfare/size of government 

11 

03 

05 

51 

40 

— 

15 

Black welfare/cold war 

-09 

- 14 

- 15 

29 

26 

24 

28 

Integration/size of government 

23 

16 

17 

46 

44 

— 

09 

Integration/cold war 

08 

-01 

05 

20 

27 

24 

27 

Size of government/cold war 

15 

04 

08 

42 

20 

— 

11 


‘Data for 1971 come from the None National Survey No question on size 
of government is available in that survey 


13 The small drop-off in 1971 is most likely caused by differences in quesUon 
wording between the norc and sne studies. 
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all other issues between 1968 and 1972, we can observe two pe¬ 
riods There was a very low level of attitude consistency in 1956 
through 1960, and constraint grew rapidly at some point between 
1960 and 1964, moving the correlation among attitudes to a new 
level which remains at each subsequent point through 1972 

Second, there is very little evidence to suggest that individual 
presidential elections or any other specific events exert significant 
short-term influences over general levels of constraint If, for ex¬ 
ample, the Goldwater-Johnson presidential election played some 
special role in the emergence of ideological constraint within the 
mass public—an hypothesis which would not be inconsistent with 
the timing of the changes—the changes it helped bring about 
persisted 


The Growth and Dlcline of the Size of Government 
Issue An Explanation 

The description we have given of the emergence of a clear liberal/ 
conservative structuring of attitudes among the mass public is sup¬ 
ported by all of the data except that which shows the virtual dis¬ 
appearance, between 1968 and 1972 of the relationship between the 
issue of size of government and all of the domestic and foreign 
issues Is the decline m relationship between size of governmenl 
and other issues evidence of a weakening of constraint, or does it 
indicate instead that changing political cues have produced a dif 
ferent, perhaps more sophisticated, attitude structure? 

It is true that for many years "that government is best which 
governs least” has been a central tenet of the American conserva¬ 
tive position, and that at least from the time of the New Deal, 
American liberalism has held equally strongly that the desirable 
role of government is to enter as many areas of social life as neces¬ 
sary to rectify social and economic injustices However, sometime 
in the late 1960s, a sense began to emerge among the leadership of 
the liberal community that big government was merely acting to 
reinforce existing injustices 

The data below clearly indicate that the core of these ideas has 
indeed taken hold in the mass public We can demonstrate this by 
examining the redefinition, over the past eight years, of the liberal 
and conservative positions on the size of government issue From 
1964 onward, the src asked respondents to place several groups, 
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Figure 2 

Proportion Saving the Government Is Too Bic Amonc Liberals, 
Moderates, and Conservatives in 1964, 1968 and 1972* 




Liberals 

Moderates 

Conservatives 

1964 

N = 237 

JV = 720 

N — 285 

1968 

iV = 192 

N = 713 

N = 322 

1972 

N = 185 

N = 369 

1V= 110 


Key--1964 

-1968 

- 1972 


“The categories in this table were constructed by subtracting the respon¬ 
dents’ ratings of conservatives from their ratings of liberals The small N's in 
1972 result from the fact that over three times as many respondents as in 1968 
refused to rank these groups 

including liberals and conservatives, on a “feeling thermometer” 
which reflected their degree of affect toward the groups On the 
basis of how respondents placed liberals and conservatives on these 
feeling thermometers, we were able to classify the population in 
1964, ’68, and ’72 into liberals, moderates, and conservatives 

11 For each respondent his rating of conservatives (0 to 97) was subtracted 
from his ratmg of liberals (0 to 97). The resulting scores, ranging from -97 
to 97, were recoded to obtain the categories of "liberal," "moderate” and 
"conservative ” 
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Figure 2 presents the proportion of each of these groups, at the 
three points in time, who state that the government is too big and 
too powerful and involved in too many areas 
As of 1964, the data show that the size-of-govemment issue split 
the population along classical liberal/conservative lines Only 25 
percent of the liberals said that government was too big, while 40 
percent of the moderates and fully 71 percent of the conservatives 
took this position Although the direction of the relationship re¬ 
mained the same in 1968, the relationship had clearly begun to de¬ 
cline, with a substantial increase in the proportion of liberals agree¬ 
ing with the conservatives that government had become too big 
By 1972, as shown in Figure 2, a monotonic relationship no longer 
existed between liberalism and conservatism and attitudes towards 
the size of government Rather, we now find a majority of both 
liberals and conservatives responding that government is too big, 
with the moderates least opposed to big government 

Figure 3 

PiioeonTioN of Self-Identified Liberals, Moderates, and 
Conservatives Saving Government Is Too Bit and 
Opposing National Health Care Program, 1972 



Liberals Moderates Conservatives 

N = 179 N = 259 N= 257 


Key 


Say that government is too big 
Oppose national health care program 
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Figure 3 further clarifies the nature of this relationship in 1972 
For the first time the src asked respondents to identify themselves 
as liberals, moderates, or conservatives It is clear that using this 
somewhat more direct indicator, the U-shaped relationship between 
liberalism and conservatism and attitude on size of government 
persists Virtually identical proportions of liberals and conservatives 
agree that the government is too big and too powerful For com¬ 
parative purposes we have presented additionally in 1972, the rela¬ 
tionship between the liberalism/conservativism scale and attitude 
on government-subsidized health care, an attitude which remains 
monotonically related to self-identification as liberal, moderate, or 
conservative What is more, attitudes on each of the four issue- 
areas wc have been discussing show a similar, monotonic relation¬ 
ship to self-placement on this scale Statistically, however, there is 
almost as strong a relationship between liberal and conservative 
identification and position on size of government The relationship, 
however, is not linear With measures sensitive to curvilinear re¬ 
lationships, liberal/conservative position would show a considerable 
association with attitude on size of government 
The important point for the purposes of our analysis is that the 
data indicate an absence of linear correlation in 1972 which never¬ 
theless does not represent a decline in the consistency of attitude 
structure but the redefinition of the liberal and conservative posi¬ 
tions on this issue on the part of the mass public What we find 
now is that there still exists, among those who identify themselves 
as conservatives, a substantial majority to whom big government has 
always been and continues to be an anathema In addition, among 
self-identified liberals, a group which once accepted large govern¬ 
ment as a solution to social problems, a similar majority has emerged 
who are equally skeptical of big government Given Vietnam, the 
failure of the New Deal and Great Society welfare programs, and 
the resurgence of the notion of “leturning the government to the 
people,” such a finding is only surprising in terms of extent to which 
this ideological redefinition has penetrated to the mass public 
Unfortunately, wc are left with the problem of how to analyze 
relationships involving this variable m 1972 Inasmuch as we have 
no way to compare the magnitude of a curvilinear relationship to 
the type of linear measures of association we are utilizing, through¬ 
out the remaining analysis, the issue of size of government is not 
included with the 1972 data 
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Summarizing the Growth of Ideological Consistency 

The tuning as well as the scope and magnitude of the growth of 
attitude consistency can be seen most clearly in the summary mea¬ 
sures presented in Figure 4 Plotted through time in this figure are 
three measures of attitude consistency The solid line presents the 

Figure 4 

Changes in Attitude Consistency, 1956-72 



Key 


Over-all index of consistency 
Domestic attitude consistency 
Consistency between domestic and foreign 
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over-all index of constraint—a simple average of the ten correla¬ 
tions in each column of Table 1 The line composed of dashes is 
the index of domestic attitude consistency and is computed by tak¬ 
ing the average for each year of the correlations among the four 
domestic issue-areas The dotted line is the average correlation of 
the four domestic issues with attitudes on the cold war 

The difference between the two periods—1956 to 1960 and after 
1964—is quite striking In the earlier period the over-all index 
hovers around 15, but in 1964 and each year thereafter it is at 
about 40 The over-all index of constraint has therefore increased 
by over two and one-half times The index of domestic attitude 
constraint shows the same basic patterns Through 1960, the index 
is slightly below 25, but m 1964 it climbs to about 50 and stays 
there in all subsequent years 

The pattern with regard to the index of the relationship between 
attitudes on domestic issues and positions on the cold war indicates 
an equally dramatic and similarly timed increase in ideological con¬ 
straint In 1956, just a few years after the end of the Korean War, 
the average relationship between liberal/conservative attitude on 
the domestic issues and the desirability of a tough stand on the 
international Communist threat (including attitudes on the desir¬ 
ability of sending American soldiers abroad to fight communism) 
was almost zero In 1964 and thereafter, on the other hand, the 
correlation between domestic attitudes and keeping American 
soldiers abroad (in Vietnam specifically in 1968, 71, and 72) and 
otherwise taking a tough or conciliatory stand on the cold war rose 
to around 25 In other words, in contrast to the situation in the 
mid-fifties and early sixties, foreign policy attitudes, at least as 
measured by position on the cold war, have increasingly become 
part of the public’s general stance on the issues 

To summarize our findings thus far the existing description of 
low levels of attitude consistency in the mass public and the ab¬ 
sence of an over-arching liberal /conservative ideology indicated by 
this lack of consistency no longer appears accurate From 1964 
onward, attitudes m the mass public on the issues of social welfare, 
welfare measures specific for blacks, racial integration in the schools, 
and positions on the cold war are substantially intercorrelated That 
is, those who are liberal in one of these issue-areas tend to take lib¬ 
eral positions on the others, and the same is true for those at the 
conservative end of the attitude continuum The relationship of the 
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issue of the proper size of government to the other four issue-areas 
has undergone more complex changes Like attitudes in the other 
issue-areas, it was part of no clear ideological structure in the mid 
1950s and early ’60s In the middle ’60s, when ideological constraint 
became more pronounced, attitudes on size of government corre¬ 
lated highly with liberal/conservative positions on both domestic 
and foreign issues Between 1968 and 1972, it appears that the 
ideological meaning of this issue shifted, for different reasons, both 
liberals and conservatives found themselves opponents of big gov¬ 
ernment, while those m the center appeared less apprehensive about 
it Though the linear relationship between this issue and the others 
has disappeared, the curvilinear relationship is clear and pro¬ 
nounced, and what is more, makes sense given the ideological re¬ 
definition of this issue which we demonstrated above In regard 
to these five issue-areas, at least, evidence of the emergence of 
ideological constraints appears quite convincing 


Scope and Macnitudf of the Emfrcing Mass Ideology 

But the question of whether or not the increased attitude con¬ 
straint we have been examining actually constitutes a comprehen¬ 
sive hbcral/conservative ideology m the mass public is not a simple 
one How high must correlations be before one can safely assume 
that something approaching a generalized ideology exists? And 
perhaps even more important—how many different kinds of atti¬ 
tudes ranging over what types of issues must be found to interrelate 
before we can reach such a conclusion? Questions like these must 
always be given relativistic answers, for a glass half full to some 
people will be one-half empty to others Much, that is, depends 
upon one’s expectations However, a number of additional types of 
evidence can be examined and other comparisons can be made in 
order to help us estimate the current prevalence of ideology m the 
mass public 

In order to approach the question of changes in the scope of 
ideology, we will examine attitudes about the civil liberties of po¬ 
litical dissenters as they related to our five issue-areas at the end of 
the McCarthy era and when this issue emerged again in the late 
1960s In addition, we will examine the extent to which the “social 
issues” which emerged in the 1960s have been incorporated into 
ihe over-all hberal/conservative attitude structure Finally, in order 
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to obtain a better basis for assessing the absolute amount of mass 
ideology, we will compare levels of ideological constraint within 
mass and elite populations 

Liberal/Conservative Constraint and Attitudes on the 
Civil Liberties of Dissenters 

Among its many components a comprehensive liberal ideology 
has traditionally involved not only liberal attitudes on social wel¬ 
fare, minority rights, and governmental control over the economy, 
but a concern about civil liberties and the rights of political dis¬ 
senters as well One of the key pieces of data often cited as evi¬ 
dence of the absence of a generalized liberal/conservative ideology 
in the mass public has been the lack of any relationship between 
positions on issues such as welfare, race, and foreign policy on the 
one hand, and attitudes toward civil liberties on the other 16 
If we are now to argue that a comprehensive liberal/conservative 
ideology has recently emerged in the mass public, we must attempt 
to address ourselves to this issue Although comparable data for 
attitudes on civil liberties do not exist for the entire period we are 
examining, several questions on attitudes toward political dissent 
and the treatment of dissenters are available m the beginning and 
towards the end of the time period 

In the 1956 election study—at the conclusion of the McCarthy 
era—the Survey Research Center asked the citizenry whether they 
thought government workers suspected of being Communists ought 
to be fired even though their Communist affiliation had not been 
proven The 1971 norc study included equivalent questions on the 
rights of political dissenters Specifically the questions were (1) 
whether the government had the right to spy on radicals and radical 
groups even though they may not have violated any law, (2) 
whether the government should have the right to enter and search 
the meeting places of such groups without the possession of a war¬ 
rant, and (3) whether the government has the right to hold without 
bail individuals who stand accused of incitement to not In 1972, 
a related question is that of amnesty for those who dissented from 
government policy by refusing to participate m the war m Vietnam 
In addition, we have in the norc 1971 and src 1968 and 1972 studies 

" For a particularly good discussion of this point, see V O Key, Public 
Opinion, 171-172 
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a common set of questions on attitudes toward civil protest and 
demonstrations, specifically on whether or not there are any circum¬ 
stances m which sit-ins and peaceful demonstrations should be tol¬ 
erated 

Table 2 presents the relationships of these civil-liberties attitudes 
to attitudes on our basic set of issues at these three points m time. 
The pattern in 1956 substantiates findings reported by others and 
once again confirms the general absence of attitude constraint in the 
mid-’50s All of the correlations are low, and there is no discernible 
pattern 

In contrast, the data in 1971, perhaps the best comparison with 
the 1956 data, indicate considerable attitude consistency between 
positions on the protection of civil liberties of radical activists and 
attitudes in the four other issue areas In 1972, the relationships 
between all four issue-areas and whether or not to grant amnesty 
to those who refused to serve in the military during the Vietnam 
War were even stronger than the substantial relationships observed 
in 1971 The average gammas between the issues and firing gov¬ 
ernment workers in 1956 was 01, in 1971, the average correlation 
between the four issues and position on rights of radicals had risen 
to 28 And by 1972, the average correlation with attitudes on 
amnesty was a striking 51 


Table 2 

RilatiOnship Be rwt en Attitudes on Civil Liberties of Dissenters 
and Attitudes on Domestic and Cold-War Issues 



Firing 
government 
workers 
suspected of 
Communist 
affiliation 

Rights 

of 

radicals 

Amnesty 

for 

those who 
refused 
the draft 

Acceptability 
of protests 
and peaceful 
demonstrations 

1956 

1971 

1972 

1968 

1971 

1972 

Welfare 

-14 

22 

43 

28 

25 

25 

Black welfare 

07 

33 

41 

38 

31 

33 

Integration 

14 

32 

50 

29 

21 

29 

Size of government 

-04 

a 

_ b 

23 

a 


Cold war 

04 

23 

70 

28 

18 

27 

Average gammas 

01 

28 

51 

29 

26 

29 


■ Not available 
* Not used in calculations 
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With regard to the tolerance for sit-ms and protest demonstra¬ 
tions, the average correlation with the domestic and cold-war issues 
is also substantial. Those who believed in 1968, 1971, and 1972 
that under certain circumstances individuals “have the right to stop 
the government from engaging in its usual activities through pro¬ 
test and demonstration” also tend to be those giving the most liberal 
responses in each of the other five issue-areas All of the correla¬ 
tions are consistent on this point, and they range from moderate to 
moderately high in comparison to others we have viewed 
If a generalized liberal/conservative ideology requires evidence 
not only of a highly consistent set of beliefs in the areas of race, 
welfare, economics, and foreign policy, but also consistency be¬ 
tween these areas and attitudes toward civil liberties, our data indi¬ 
cate that although this condition did not exist in 1956, it had come 
into being by 1968 and has persisted through 1972 

Libehal/Conservative Constraint and Attitudes on 
the Social Issue 

Whether or not a pervasive liberal/conservative ideology exists 
depends, as wo have noted, on its scope, that is, on the number of 
different issue spheres included within its structure, as well as upon 
the degree to which the attitudes are bound together Another 
test of the scope of the emerging attitude stnicture we have de¬ 
scribed is provided by the emergence of the “social issue” in the late 
1960s This term has been used to refer to some of the civil- 
Iiberties issues we discussed in the previous section, particularly 
attitudes about political radicals, to the growing concern with 
violence and safety, and to changes m morals and values among 
the young Scammon and Wattenberg and others have argued that 
these issues form a new political dimension, completely independent 
of positions on a traditional liberal/conservative continuum 16 
Table 3 contains data m two areas which come under the rubric 
of the social issue The first three columns of the table present 
the average gammas between attitudes on the issues used through¬ 
out this paper and positions on the proper way to deal with urban 
unrest and crime (1968, 1971, and 1972) The alternatives were 
employing force versus solving the problems which produced urban 

18 R M Scammon and B ] Wattenberg, The Real Majority (3rd ed, New 
York G P Putnam’s Sons, 1970) 
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Table 3 

Relationship Between Attitudes on “Social Issues” and Attitudes 
on Domestic and Cold-War Issues, 1968-72 



Urban 

unrest 



Use of 
marijuana 

1968 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

Welfare 

32 

32 

24 

21 

09 

Black welfare 

31 

41 

24 

34 

15 

Integration 

38 

37 

29 

36 

19 

Si?e of government 

22 

- * 

_ b 

■ 

b 

Cold war 

32 

29 

20 

25 

27 

Average gammas 

31 

35 

26 

29 

18 


* Not available 
b Not used in calculations 


unrest, and being concerned with the rights of criminals versus the 
safety of society The other two columns in Tabic 3 present similar 
relationships to the life-style component of the social issue (atti¬ 
tudes toward hippies, asked only in 1971, and attitudes towards the 
use of marijuana, asked in both 1971 and 1972) Though the re¬ 
lationships are most modest here, particularly in 1972, all are signifi¬ 
cant and positive 

The data in Table 3 clearly indicate—in contrast to the Scammon 
and Wattenberg interpretation—that from the birth of these issues 
in the late 1960s, they were at least moderately related to the issues 
of integration and cold war as well as welfare and black welfare 

In short, by 1972 we find substantial correlations between do¬ 
mestic and cold-war issues, strong relationships between positions 
on these issues and attitudes on the civil liberties of dissenters, and 
a moderate to strong relationship between all these issues and the 
new social issues—indicating clearly a striking growth in the scope 
of the mass public’s ideology as well as m its magnitude. 


Attitude Consistency in the Mass and Elite 

Do these data allow us to talk of the emergence of “ideology” 
among the mass public? Clearly not, if by that we mean a totally 
consistent and logically ordered political world view The attitude 
consistency we have uncovered is a weaker phenomenon. But we 
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can obtain some notion of the extent to which the correlations we 
find after 1964 represent meaningful consistency by comparing the 
mass public with a more elite group among whom one has found 
consistent attitudes 

We have no data over time on elite attitude consistency, but we 
do have it for one point m time In conjunction with the Survey 
Research Center study of the 1958 congressional election, a sample 
of congressional candidates was interviewed and each of the can¬ 
didates was asked about his attitudes on a set of questions parallel 
to the five main issues which we have been examining 17 When 
Converse compared the elite groups to the mass public, with data 
collected in 1956 and 1960, the mass came off quite badly 18 In 
Table 4 wc compare the attitude consistency among the congres¬ 
sional candidates in 1958 with that found in the mass public at 
each of the seven points in time The top line of Table 3 sum¬ 
marizes the level of constraint on the issues for the sample of con¬ 
gressional candidates The subsequent lines of the Table repeat 
from Figure 4 the throe parallel measures for the representative 
samples of the American population at each of the points in time 

Given the enormous differences between the two contrasting 
populations in levels of education, political sophistication, and con¬ 
textual knowledge about politics and public affairs, the extent of 
attitude consistency which has come to characterize the mass public 
m the later period is impressive Levels of consistency among the 
congressional candidates in 1958 are much higher than those en¬ 
countered in the mass public in 1956, 1958, and 1960 In the 1964- 
72 era, however, liberal/conservative constraint across the issues, 
both domestic and foreign, equals or exceeds that found among 
congressional candidates in earlier periods This is not to say that 


17 Specifically, questions in four maior issue-areas were utilized—Social wel¬ 
fare, size of government, government role in aiding blacks, and attitudes toward 
the cold war The responses to the questions m each of these areas were 
triehotomized to conform to the specifications developed for handling the mass 
public surveys The computational procedures were also identical to those 
employed in the cross-section analysis 

”* Converse, “Belief Systems,” 228-229 The figures presented in Table 3 of 
this paper and those presented in his article are somewhat different There 
are a few differences in the items employed (particularly in the foreign policy 
sphere) but the biggest differences stem from the fact that he includes the 
correlations among attitudes within issue-spheres as well as across issue-spheres, 
while our analysis concentrates exclusively on the latter relationships 
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Table 4 


Comparison of Levels of Attitude Consistency 
Between Elites and Mass Public 


Index of attitude 
c (Insistency within 
domestic issues 

Index of con¬ 
sistency between 
domestic and foreign 

Over-all index 
of attitude 
consistency 

Congressional 




candidates 1958* 

38 

25 

31 

Mass public 1956 

24 

-01 

14 

Mass public 1958 

23 

-07 

17 

Mass public 1960 

24 

-04 

13 

Mass public 1964 

49 

29 

41 

Mass public 1968 

51 

23 

40 

Mass public 1971 

51 

24 

38 

Mass public 1972 

49 

27 

38 


* Exact questions posed to congressional candidates are to be found in the 
Appendix 


the mass citizenry now displays patterns of attitude consistency 
equal to that of their leaders, for we do not have data on the inter¬ 
relationship of attitudes among a comparable elite population dur¬ 
ing the later period What we can say, however, is that the average 
American citizen from 1964 onward displays a level of attitude 
consistency similar to and m some areas exceeding that of congres¬ 
sional candidates just a few years earlier If we use the level of 
attitude consistency of these candidates as a criterion for a general¬ 
ized liberal/conservative political ideology, it would seem that we 
must conclude that a similar level of ideology now exists among the 
citizeniy at large 


Changing Levels of Education in the Mass Public 
A Possible Explanation 

What has been responsible for the changes in the structure of 
mass beliefs in so short a period of time? The question is critical 
for the social scientist generally interested in the nature and deter¬ 
minants of belief systems in mass publics. The argument put for¬ 
ward to explain the low level of issue consistency encountered earli¬ 
er in the American public is one which emphasizes certain 
fundamental limitations inherent in mass publics Mass publics, 
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this argument asserts, simply do not have the ideational sophistica¬ 
tion or the contextual knowledge required to organize opinions on 
diverse issues into inclusive ideologies. 

This view of the mass public has little place for the kind of 
change we have encountered Given the size of the increases in 
attitude consistency that have taken place, such a line of argument 
can continue to stand only if the increasing consistency can be 
shown to be associated with equally large decreases in the inherent 
limitations of the mass populations 

The first place to look for the source of the growth of attitude 
consistency, therefore, is in an increase within the mass public in 
the “ideological capacities’’ stressed by the theory Capacities such 
as the ability to understand and manipulate highly abstract con¬ 
cepts and to absorb and utilize contextual knowledge have been 
seen (in general and within the argument itself) to be highly as¬ 
sociated with levels of education How much change in the edu¬ 
cational composition of the population has there actually been m 
this penod, and have these changes been substantial enough to 
have played any significant role in the growth of attitude consist¬ 
ency'’ As indicated by the data in Figure 5, this period has indeed 
been one of significant changes in educational attainment In the 
16 years from 1956 to 1972 that portion of the population most 
likely to have the capacities stressed in the argument—those with 
at least some college training—has increased from less than 20 per¬ 
cent to almost 30 percent of the population At the same time, 
those with less than a complete high school education have de¬ 
creased from 52 percent of the. population m 1956 to 38 percent in 
1972 There has been, m other words, a 24 percent point shift in 
the educational composition of the population in 16 years 

It is interesting to note that the most substantial changes at both 
ends of the educational ladder have taken place after 1960, pre¬ 
cisely when levels of attitude constraint shifted most significantly 18 


19 There are two related reasons why the educational shifts become so 
much more pronounced after 1960 First, 1964 is the first year in which large 
numbers of the war-baby-boom population became old enough to be inter¬ 
viewed in the surveys Second, this group is not only very large, but has 
received an unprecedented amount of educational training In short, because 
these young adults represent a big portion of the population who are highly 
educated, they have a major effect on the over-all proportions of the population 
at various levels of educational attainment 
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In short, in terms of both magnitude and timing, it seems possible 
that the growth of ideological constraint within the mass public has 
been in part, at least, the consequence of an increasingly educated 
and thus more knowledgeable and sophisticated public. 

Figure 5 

Changes in Levels os Educational Achievement, 1956-72 
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However, increases in levels of educational attainment, no matter 
how large, are not in themselves evidence that the growth of ideo¬ 
logical constraint is in any way related to these changes In order 
to determine whether and to what degree increased educational 
attainment is responsible for the emergence of consistent liberal/ 
conservative attitudes in the masses we must examine, over time, 
the levels of consistency of those at different levels of educational 
attainment 

Figure 6 presents over-time data on levels of attitude consistency 
for two educational groups—those with less than a complete high 
school education and those who have at least some college training 
We present two separate summary measures of the degree of 
ideological constraint The left hand graph in Figure 6 contains the 
over-all summary measure (average gammas) that takes into ac¬ 
count the relationship among all the core issues, both domestic and 

Figure 6 

Comparison of Levels of Attitude Consistency Throuch 
Time for Two Educational Groups 
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en the major focus for hberal/conservative divisions 
..c the era, we find that there has been a decline in the 
,y m levels of attitude consistency between the less- and the 
er-cducated Moreover, though consistency on these issues has 
icieased for those at both levels of educational achievement, in¬ 
creases in consistency have been greater for the low educational 
group—those, according to the theory of mass beliefs, who are the 
least capable of maintaining a highly organized liberal/conservative 
ideology The level of attitude consistency among those with less 
than a high school education has increased by 31 points, while the 
comparable figure for those with at least some college is only 19 
points 

Most important, with regard to both over-all and domestic atti¬ 
tude consistency, is the fact that the sharp increases in levels of atti¬ 
tude constraint which occurred between 1960 and 1964 took place 
among both the highly educated and those with little formal edu¬ 
cation 
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The implication of the findings in Figure 6 can be easily sum¬ 
marized The growth of attitude consistency within the mass pub¬ 
lic is cleaily not the result of mcieases in the population’s “ideologi¬ 
cal capacities” brought about by gains in educational attainment 
These findings seem to have major implications for the theory of 
mass beliefs, for they seriously question the importance of per¬ 
manent personal characteristics such as ideational sophistication or 
the ability to obtain and utilize contextual knowledge as deter- 
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minants of levels of attitude consistency in mass publics Those 
with the lowest educational attainment have experienced the largest 
increases m consistency on the core domestic issues, and little sig¬ 
nificant difference appears to be present between the two educa¬ 
tional groups in comparison to the dramatic increases m consistency 
which both groups have experienced It would be hard to argue 
that those who have not completed high school are as capable of 
manipulating abstract concepts as those who have some college 
training Yet if factors such as these place limits on the level of 
attitudmal consistency among the masses, we would not now find 
that those at the educational extremes display relatively equal and 
high levels of attitude consistency 


The Changing Salience of Politics An Explanation 

The explanation of the emerging ideological constraint among 
political attitudes does not appear to be related to inherent limita¬ 
tion in the mass public What, then, can account for the dramatic 
shifts in both the breadth and the depth of hberal/conservative at¬ 
titude structure which we have documented? The answer, we 
believe, lies m the changing nature of politics from the 1950s to 
the 1970s and, as a result of these changes, the growing sense on 
the part of the mass public that politics has a significant effect on 
their lives 

A repeated finding from social-psychological research on attitude 
change and attitude structure is that inconsistent or dissonant be¬ 
liefs are frequently held in areas of people’s lives distant from their 
daily concerns 20 However, these studies indicate that when the 
salience or centrality of the psychological object is heightened, tre¬ 
mendous piessures are brought on individuals to force their hereto¬ 
fore inconsistent beliefs into harmony We argue that the political 
events of the last decade, and the crisis atmosphere which has at¬ 
tended them, have caused citizens to perceive politics as increas¬ 
ingly central to their lives If we are correct about this increased 

-° See Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Stanford, Calif, 
Stanford University Press, 1968) Various types of empirical evidence con¬ 
firming the proposition that increased salience leads to increased attitude 
constraint can be found in Milton J Rosenberg et al, Attitude Organization 
and Change, Yale Studies in Attitude Communication, vol 3, New Haven, 
Conn, 1960 
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salience, then the social-psychological theories of attitude change 
represent a possible explanation for the observed increases m ide¬ 
ological constraint However, m order to test this argument we 
must show first, that the level of salience of politics has increased, 
and second, that consistency has increased primarily among those to 
whom politics has become salient 
Although we have no data tapping the centrality of politics to 
people’s lives, we do have a number of alternative measures of what 
one might call “positive salience,” that is, the degree to which citi¬ 
zens report being interested or actively involved m politics These 
include over time data on rates of campaign participation, fre¬ 
quency of following election campaigns in the media, and general 
interest in the campaigns Each of these measures displays the 
same pattern as revealed in Figure 7, which presents the proportion 
of the population who are “very much interested” and “not at all 

Figure 7 

Interest in Presidential Campaigns, 1956-72 
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interested” in each of the presidential elections between 1956 and 
1972 21 

As the data in this figure show, citizen interest in presidential 
elections rose steadily from 1956 through 1968 The percentage who 
report being very interested in the campaigns grew from 30 percent 
in 1956 to 41 percent in 1968 Conversely, the proportion reporting 
no interest at all in the campaigns registered an equally sharp de¬ 
cline—from 31 percent to 20 percent There was, in other words, a 
22 percentage-point increase in campaign interest between 1956 
and 1968 However, in 1972, levels of campaign interest in the 
mass public fell precipitously, with the proportion reporting high 
interest declining almost to the 1956 level and the proportion re¬ 
porting no interest rising sharply from 20 to 27 percent 22 

If attitude consistency is a function of the salience of politics, and 
if the level of campaign interest taps the salience of politics, con¬ 
sistency should show a concomitant decline in 1972 The data, 
however, indicate that the level of attitude consistency remained 
constant between 1968 and 1972 Thus, while the salience hy¬ 
pothesis seems plausible up until 1968, the pattern after this point 
casts some doubt on the argument 

But simply examining marginal shifts m interest does not enable 
us to come to any conclusion, as was the case with the hypothesis 
involving education, we need to examine the levels of attitude con¬ 
sistency over time among the interested and uninterested This we 
do in Figure 8, where we plot the levels of attitude consistency for 
those who are highly interested m the campaigns and for those who 
report no interest at all Once again we present two separate 
graphs the first displays the level of consistency for the two groups 
taking into account positions on all of the issues, domestic and 

21 The precise questions asked in each year was "Some people don’t pay 
much attention to the political campaigns How about you, would you say 
that you were very much interested, somewhat interested, or not much inter¬ 
ested in following the political campaigns this year 3 " Responses to this 
question are not affected by the spread of television as are the media questions, 
and they provide more variance than campaign participation 

22 The total percentage point increase from 1956 to 1968 in interest in 
presidential elections (as computed in Figure 7) is 19 percentage points for 
those with at least some college training and 17 percentage points for those 
who have not completed high school Furthermore, sizable increases are also 
found among blacks and whites, young and old, and those residing in both 
North and South 
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foreign The second graph presents the average levels of con¬ 
sistency for the core domestic issues 

We can see that the growth of interest does not alone account for 
the rise of liberal/conservative ideology because consistency has 
gone up among the interested and uninterested alike, just as it has 
gone up among both the educated and less educated However, 
while increased educational attainment appeared to play almost no 
role in the growth of attitude consistency, increases in political in¬ 
terest (or the salience of politics), as these data indicate, have 
played a very significant role 

Between 1960 and 1968, it was among the growing group of citi¬ 
zens interested in politics that one found the largest increase m 
attitude consistency Furthermore, unlike the data on education— 
where there tended to be less difference in the degree of ideological 
consistency between the better and lesser educated at the end of the 
tune period than at the beginning—we find in relation to political 
interest that there was a much greater gap m constraint between 
the more and less interested in 1964 and 1968 than m the pre-1964 
period By 1968, over-all consistency (including domestic and for¬ 
eign issues) among those with no interest had increased only 15 
percentage points from 1956, while for the highly interested the 
average gammas among the same issues had grown 26 points The 
pattern is the same for the average correlations among the core 
domestic issues 

Remembci also that the relative size of the interested group had 
undergone a steady increase, from 30 to 40 percent of the popula¬ 
tion, while the uninterested declined from 30 percent to 20 percent 
of the population The combined impact of the rise in attitude con¬ 
sistency among those interested m politics and the increase in the 
numbers of such citizens accounts for a major proportion of the 
observed growth of ideological constraint in the population as a 
whole 

By 1968 and 1972, however, the interest-based explanation seems 
to fall apart While the group of highly interested citizens displays 
levels of consistency comparable to, or only slightly less than, those 
found in 1968, consistency among those reporting no interest in the 
campaign unexpectedly rises rather sharply What is more, as we 
saw in Figure 7, the highly interested group has significantly di¬ 
minished in size from its 1968 level, while those claiming no interest 
have increased in number. 
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Figure 8 

Comparison of Levels of Attitude Consistency Through Time for the 
Interested and Uninterested in Presidential Campaigns, 1956-72 



Key - Very Interested 

-Not at all interested 


If the rise of constraint among the manifestly uninterested is 
responsible for the maintenance of high levels of consistency in the 
face of a sharp decline in campaign interest, how can this pattern 
be reconciled with the salience hypothesis? The answer, we be¬ 
lieve, is that the nature of salience has changed events of recent 
years have rendered campaign interest inadequate as a measure of 
the salience of politics. As we pointed out earlier, indicators such 
as levels of campaign interest or campaign participation are not 
direct measures of salience but measure it only insofar as positive 
involvement captures the major part of salience In fact, it is both 
possible and, in circumstances such as those of the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, likely that there are citizens for whom politics is quite 
salient m terms of its perceived ability to affect their lives, but 
whose frustration with governmental policies or political processes 
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has led them to withdraw from or express disinterest in specific 
political events such as elections Thus among the recently ex¬ 
panded segment of the population that reports no interest in the 
presidential campaign, the group which is crucial to understanding 
the patterns we have found in the 1972 data, at least two kinds of 
citizens may be present There are those who are simply quiescent, 
their attitude toward politics is one of apathy toward a remote 
phenomenon Others who claim to be uninterested may do so out 
of a sense of frustration or disenchantment—they are dissatisfied 
with the choices they must make or feel that government and pol¬ 
itics are corrupt and unresponsive For this latter group, lack of 
interest may indicate anything but a lack of salience 

While we do not have data to differentiate between these two 
groups throughout the tune period, wc do have a comprehensive 
battery of questions on cynicism toward political and governmental 
processes which precisely tap this dimension from 1964 onward 23 
By combining these items into a summary index we can examine 
two types of citizens who profess disinterest in election campaigns 
—the disenchanted (those who are distrustful or cynical towards 
government) and the quiescent (those who basically trust the 
government) The propoition of ‘‘uninterested” citizens who re¬ 
spond in a piedonunantly disenchanted manner to these questions 
has grown steadily since 1964 In that year, only 40 percent of 
those who reported no interest in the campaign could be categor¬ 
ized as disenchanted, with the remainder quiescent This propor- 

11 The questions are as follows “Do you think that people in government 
waste a lot of the money we pay in taxes, waste some of it, or don’t waste 
very much of it?" “How much of the time do you think you can trust the 
government in Washington to do what is right?” “Would you say the govern¬ 
ment is pretty much run by a few big interests looking out for themselves or 
that it is run for the benefit of all the people?” “Do vou feel that almost all 
of the people running the government are smart people who usually know 
what they are doing or do you think that quite a lot of them don’t seem to 
know what they are doing?” “Do you think that quite a few of the people 
running the government are a little crooked, not very many are, or do you 
think hardly any of them are crooked at all?” These questions were entered 
into a factor analysis, the scale based on the first principal component was 
dichotomized at the over-all (that is, for all years) mean Our interest in the 
relationship between political trust and ideology was initially stimulated by 
Arthur H Miller, “Political Issues and Trust in Government 1964-1970” 
(paper delivered at the 68th annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D C , September 5-9, 1972 ) 
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tion had risen to 50 percent in 1968 and by 1972 the disenchanted 
had come to constitute almost 65 percent of those who claimed to 
be uninterested In fact, we have some reason to believe that it is 
this very growth of disenchantment which is largely responsible 
for driving down levels of interest 

Ficuhe 9 
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If we examine levels of attitude consistency for those two types 
of citizens—the quiescent and the disenchanted—alongside the 
citizens who report high levels of political interest, perhaps we can 
begin to solve the puzzle presented by the patterns of consistency 
in the 1972 data 24 The two graphs in Figure 9 present the levels 


24 Of course the highly interested population can also be broken mto two 
groups according to their level of distrust If this division is made, we find 
that the proportion of distrustful citizens among the interested has also been 
rising since 1964, and that these people show higher levels of consistency m 
all three years than do those who trust the government 
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of over-all consistency and inconsistency on domestic issues for 
three groups the interested, the disenchanted, and the quiescent 

What has happened to maintain high levels of attitude consist¬ 
ency despite the drastic decline in campaign interest, or what we 
term “positive salience,” is quite clear First, in 1964 and 1968, 
only the positively involved were characterized by high levels of 
consistency, both the disenchanted and the quiescent displayed 
modest levels of constraint, relative to the interested population 
In 1972, on the other hand, we can discern two markedly different 
groups among those who claim to be uninterested in the presidential 
campaign, with the disenchanted now approaching the levels of 
ideological constraint shown by the highly interested The levels 
of consistency shown by the quiescent group, on the other hand, 
remain at a low level Furthermore, the disenchanted are the only 
group to show, between 1964 and 1972, a marked increase m 
their liberal/conservative consistency on the core domestic issues 
The modest levels of consistency manifested m 1964 and 1968 by 
both the quiescent and the disenchanted suggest that politics was 
salient for neither group 

Several factors lead us to believe, however, that the nature of the 
disenchanted group underwent a fundamental change between 
1968 and 1972 While the proportion of the population reporting 
no interest m the election campaign rose sharply from ’68 to ’72 
and the proportion reporting high interest declined even more 
steeply, the percentage of the population classified by our measures 
as quiescent remained virtually constant Given this constancy m 
the proportion of quiescent in 1968 and 1972, the growth of the dis¬ 
enchanted in 72 must have resulted from the withdrawal of citizens 
who were previously among the interested—that is, among those 
for whom politics was highly salient The high levels of ideological 
constraint displayed by the disenchanted m 1972 suggest that poli¬ 
tics has remained central to these individuals but has turned from 
a politics of positive salience to one of negative salience Whether 
or not this interpretation is precisely correct there can be little 
doubt about the empirical facts the disenchanted have become a 
significant portion of the population in 1972, and it is this group 
alone which has caused the level of ideological constraint to remain 
high despite a decline m positive political interest. 
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Summary 

Once again we want to stress that the data in the preceding sec¬ 
tion are by no means a definitive test of the hypothesis that height¬ 
ened salience of politics has produced higher levels of attitude 
constraint among the mass public Without a direct measure of 
centrality of politics to people’s lives, the argument is tentative at 
best And, even with a direct measure of salience we would be 
without a data-based explanation for the causes of the nse m 
salience But, after all, this is the crux of our argument The prob¬ 
lem with the classical theory of mass beliefs is that it is built around 
notions of enduring characteristics of the mass public, of the sort 
which are relatively impervious to changes in the nature of the 
political world Linking changes in attitude structure instead to 
events in the real world, which are not measurable characteristics 
of individuals, is a much more difficult task 

But let us think for a moment about American politics during the 
period we aie investigating The year 1956 was the middle of the 
Eisenhower era, the Korean War and the McCarthy hearings were 
in the past, and in a very real sense, not very much was happening 
politically Not only were there no visible social problems which 
threw into question the system’s ability to cope, but the administra¬ 
tion’s policy was one of de-emphasizing Washington and the federal 
government as the focal point of politics It is not surprising that 
the modal attitude toward government was one of acceptance and 
noninvolvement Politics was indeed, as Robert Dahl described it 
at the time, merely a sideshow in the circus of life 

The first big change in this picture occurred in 1960 with the 
advent of a deliberately activist administration, a new focus on the 
problems of race and poverty, and perhaps most important, a Ken¬ 
nedy-inspired conviction, on the part of many citizens, that involve¬ 
ment in politics could actually bring about desired changes Avail¬ 
able data on participation support the claim that one of the most 
significant accomplishments of the Kennedy administration was an 
increased positive interest and involvement in politics 

The tremendous media focus on Kennedy’s assassination brought 
politics even more into the forefront of national life, and within a 
year all of this heightened positive involvement was channeled into 
a highly ideological election As we have seen, issue positions in 
1964 displayed a consistency and a polarization which was in stark 
contrast to the situation found in 1956, ’58, and ’60 But the 1964 
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election, and the impetus it provided to citizens to structure their 
political beliefs into a coherent liberal/conservative ideology, was 
not merely a transient phenomenon In the middle and late 1960s, 
Americans were bombarded with one social and political crisis after 
another urban noting, increased militancy within the civil-rights 
movement, campus demonstrations, political assassinations, deeper 
involvement in the quagmire of a distant war Even though our 
data are essentially pre-Watergate, by the late 1960s the positive 
involvement of the eaily and mid-60s had turned decidedly sour 
The war lingered on, the Great Society programs appeared to have 
failed, and it seemed as if the government was incapable of dealing 
with new problems such as crime, pollution, and inflation The 
cynicism which arose from government’s failure to deal with the 
society’s problems by no means decreased the salience of politics— 
the feeling that what happens in Washington affects one’s life 
persists—but, we believe, did cause many people to withdraw from 
politics in frustration 

The important point is that the pattern of attitudes found among 
Americans in the 1950s was a transient phenomenon and not an 
inevitable characteristic of mass politics Of course, the pattern 
that emerged in the 1960s may be transient as well, but that does 
not change our argument about the lack of inevitability of the 
earlier pattern Indeed, our data suggest that not only specific 
political attitudes but the structure of mass attitudes may be af¬ 
fected by politics in the real world The average citizen may not 
be as apolitical as has been thought 


Ideology and Electoral Behavior Some Political Implications 

We have located a substantial and widespread increase in the 
consistency of political attitudes in the post-1960 era and we have 
argued that this finding is indicative of the growth of a more ide¬ 
ologically-oriented mass public However, the analysis thus far has 
dealt exclusively with the interrelationships among attitudes, and 
the question remains as to whether or not such attitudes have ac¬ 
tually come to play a more significant role in American politics 
In the concluding section of the paper we will endeavor to provide 
an answer to one aspect of this question by determining whether 
positions on the issues have come to have a greater impact on the 
way citizens vote and thereby on the outcome of elections. 
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In the last several years there has been a surge of interest in 
voter rationality and issue voting, there are now a number of studies 
which show an increase in the degree to which citizens are voting 
in accordance with their attitudes on political issues 25 An extensive 
over-time analysis of issue voting and its relationships to increased 
ideological consistency obviously is a mammoth undertaking in its 
own right and is beyond the scope of this paper However without 
some evidence as to whether the emergent mass ideology is having 
an impact on electoral behavior, the analysis presented here be¬ 
comes more an exercise in social psychology than a piece of political 
analysis If heightened attitude consistency is indicative of an in¬ 
creased ideological orientation within the electorate, then the types 
of attitudes with which we have been dealing should have become 
more consistent with voting preferences, as well as with each other 
Furthermore, if there has been a substantial increase m lssue- 
onented voting, this would seem to be a good indication that the 
changes in attitude structure we have observed are having signifi¬ 
cant political consequences 26 In each presidential election be¬ 
tween 1956 and 1972 we will examine the relationship between 
left-right attitudes on our comparable issues and voting choice (that 
is, whether the respondent voted for the Democratic or Republican 
candidate) In addition, we will present the relationships between 


2,i The inert ase in issue-oriented voting is becoming well-documented In 
fact, a recent edition of the American Political Science Review contained two 
articles, several comrnt nts, and several rejoinders making this argument While 
the authors often disagreed on the meaning and on many of the implications 
of issue-oriented voting, they all clearly pointed out a recent increase in the 
relationship between issue positions and partisan choice See in American 
Political Science Review, 66 (June 1972), the following Cerald M Poinptr, 
From Confusion to Clarity Issues and American Voters, 1956-1968,” 415- 
428, Richard W Boyd, ‘‘Popular Control of Public Policy A Normal Vote 
Analysis of the 1968 Election," 429-449, Richard A Brody and B I Page, 
“Comment The Assessment of Policy Voting,” 450-458, John H Kessel, 'Com¬ 
ment The Issues in Issue Voting,” 459-465, Pompt r, ‘ Rt joinder to ‘Comments’ 
by Richard A Brody and B I Page and John Kessel,” 466-467, Boyd, ' Re¬ 
joinder to ‘Comments’ by Richard A Brody and Benjamin I Page and John 
H Kessel,” 468-470 

2t Consistency between attitudes and voting choice however, is not wholly 
dependent on the mass public A strong relationship requires not only an 
ideological orientation on the part of the public but also depends upon whether 
or not the parties and candidates offer the kinds of choices that enable citizens 
to act upon their preferences 
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Figure 10 

Average Correlation (Gammas) Between Liberal/Conservative 
Attitudes and Presidential Vote Choice ( Democratic vs 
Republican ) 1956-72 
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attitudes on civil liberties of dissenters and presidential vote for 
1956, 1968, and 1972 The relevant data are presented in Figure 
10 The measures of association are once again average gammas 
The heavy solid line in the figure presents the average gammas 
at each point m time between liberal/conservative positions on the 
standard set of issues and the direction of the presidential vote 
The broken line displays parallel information but takes into account 
only the attitudes on the domestic issues The dotted line gives the 
average correlation between the presidential vote and left-right 
positions on the conduct of the cold war Finally, the hatched line 
displays for 1956, 1968, and 1972 the average gamma between atti¬ 
tudes on civil liberties and the vote 

All of these measures indicate that the relationship between 
liberal/conservative attitudes and the presidential vote has in¬ 
creased rather dramatically during the 1956-72 period Further¬ 
more, as can be seen, the increased relationship between attitudes 
and voting pertains to positions on civil liberties as well as both 
foreign and domestic issues, and a more detailed analysis of these 
data reveal that the correlations for each of the individual attitudes 
on which the averages in the figure are based have increased sig¬ 
nificantly Finally, we note that the increased association between 
voting and attitudes has occurred at approximately the same point 
in time at which we earlier found increases in attitude consistency 
Once again, the distinction between the pre- and post-1964 era is 
apparent However, as one would expect, there appears to be 
more election-specific fluctuation in these relations than m the levels 
of consistency themselves No matter how the Wallace voters are 
treated, in the 1968 election, issues bore less relation to the vote 
than in either 1964 or 197 2 27 More important, however, is the fact 
that all three of the presidential elections since 1964 are on a new, 
higher plateau than those in 1956 and 1960 To this extent at least 


-’ 7 There are, of course, special problems in dealing with the three-candidate 
1968 election When the Wallace voters are excluded from the analysis, parts 
identification and presidential vote are quite highly correlated, but excluding 
them distorts reality by ignoring 12 percent of the population who defected in 
their vote from the normal party identification When the Wallace voters are 
included, placed to the nght of the Nixon voters, the gamma between party 
and the vote falls to 56 However, this figure probably represents a distortion 
in the opposite direction, and we have presented both relationships Reality 
undoubtedly lies somewhere in between, revealing a steady decline in the im¬ 
pact of party identification throughout the period 
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the growth of ideology appears to be having a significant impact on 
presidential elections 

The increased importance of ideology in the voting behavior of 
the mass public as well as its heightened importance in presidential 
elections is brought into even starker relief when we compare the 
changing impact of political attitudes with more habitual determin¬ 
ants of the vote such as partisan identification An over-time com¬ 
parison of the importance of attitudes versus that of partisan iden¬ 
tification as alternative explanations of the presidential vote appears 
in Figure 11 28 

The solid line m Figure 11 simply displays once again the aver¬ 
age gammas between the comparable attitudes and presidential 
vote The dashed line represents the gamma between party iden¬ 
tification and presidential vote for each year In 1956 and 1960 
political attitudes appear to have had only a small impact on pres¬ 
idential voting while standing partisan affiliation played a pre¬ 
dominant if not exclusive role in explaining the direction of the 
presidential vote In 1964, 1968, and 1972, the situation changes 
substantially, m these elections, position on the issues has come to 
have a much greater impact on the vote, while the role of party 
identification declines concomitantly In 1956, the average gamma 
between attitudes and presidential vote was 16 By 1972, it had 
grown to 53 and in each of the elections after 1964 it hovered 
around 50 In contrast, the relationship between party identifica¬ 
tion and the vote has steadily declined throughout the period, from 
89 m 1956 to 70 m 1972 In short, in the last three presidential 
elections, political attitudes have come to be an increasingly sig¬ 
nificant foice in determining the direction of the presidential vote 
while the impact of partisan identification, once predominant, has 
become much less significant Perhaps voter rationality, like atti¬ 
tude consistency, is also more a function of the political context 
than a consequence of innate limitations of the mass public 

Some of our findings are also relevant to another change in 
American politics which has lately come to be of much concern— 


- 8 On the basis of the same questions asked in oath surve> thi respondents 
were coded into three categories of partisan identification from left to right 
(1) Democratic, (2) independent, and (3) Republican Those sometimes 
classified as Democrat or Republican leaners as well as those who maintained 
their independent stance throughout the battery of questions were classified as 
independents for our analysis 
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the possibility that the United States may be in a period of major 
party realignment Our data show that greater potentiality exists 
now for the division of the American public into ideological camps 
than was the case just a few years ago 26 In this connection it is 
interesting to note the evolving relationship between the political 
attitudes on the one hand and presidential voting and party identi¬ 
fication on the other Table 5 presents the data 


Table 5 

Comparison of Correlations (Gammas) with Attitudes 1956-72 



1956 

1960 

1964 

1968 

1972 

Presidential voting and attitudes 

16 

21 

57 

43 

53 

Party identification and attitudes 

12 

15 

32 

26 

16 

Difference 

04 

06 

25 

17 

37 


At the beginning of the period under investigation, political atti¬ 
tudes had little relationship to either presidential voting or partisan 
identification As we have shown, the relationship between atti¬ 
tudes and presidential voting has risen dramatically from the pre- 
to the post-1964 period The relationship between these attitudes 
and more permanent party allegiance has undergone a more com¬ 
plex pattern of change In 1956 attitudes on political issues bore 
little or no relationship to party identification In 1964 and to a 
lesser degree in 1968, this picture appeared to have changed some¬ 
what while rising less rapidly and dramatically than the relation¬ 
ship between attitudes and presidential voting, that between atti¬ 
tudes and party allegiance had increased substantially over the 
1956 level 30 As Pomper argues, in 1964 and 1968 it appeared that 

Critical election periods heralding major realignments have been long 
thought to depend upon the emergence of a deep and enduring cleavage in the 
electorate, precisely of the sort we have located See Key, “A Theory of 
Critical Elections,” Journal of Politics, 17 (February 1055), 3-18 The 
phenomenon of critical elections, as well as the role of policy questions and 
group divisions in such realignments are discussed at some length in W D 
Burham, Critical Elections and the Mainsprings of American Politics (New 
York W W Norton & Company, 1970) 

30 In his recent article, “Confusion to Clarity,” Pomper has demonstrated in¬ 
creases in the relationship between political attitudes (of the kind we have been 
looking at) and partisan identification Pomper argues that this may be evi¬ 
dence of a party realignment 
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the parties were capturing the heightened ideological consistency 
and polarization and effecting a realignment which reinforced ex¬ 
isting party divisions a liberal Democratic party and a conservative 
Republican one In 1972, however, while attitude consistency in 
the mass public remained at the same high level as m 1968 and the 
impact of attitudes on the vote had increased somewhat, the parties 
in 1972 no longer appeared to be reflecting attitudes which are in¬ 
creasingly aligned on a left-right continuum. In fact, the average 
gamma falls almost to the 1956 level This drop raises the spectre 
of a very different kind of realignment than that suggested by 
Pomper, one in which new partisan attachments may form that are 
not based on an increasingly liberal Democratic party versus an 
increasingly conservative Republican party We are obviously in 
the midst of rapid social and political change, and it is very diffi¬ 
cult given the possible election-specific nature of many of the shift¬ 
ing relationships, to see any clear long-term trends with regard to 
realignment Whether the growth of political ideology in America 
results in any type of ideologically opposed political parties will 
turn upon whether the more consistent and polanzed attitude 
structure persists among citizens and upon the evolving party po¬ 
sitions and the candidates they nominate The persistence of atti¬ 
tude consistency among the mass public will depend—as we have 
demonstrated—on the character of the Amencan political expe¬ 
rience in the 1970s 
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Appendix 

Part I Questions from the Main Five Issue Areas 

A Social Welfare 

1 Employment 

(1956, 1958, 1960) “The government in Washington ought to see to it 
that everybody who wants to work can find a job Do you have an opin¬ 
ion on this or not?” 

(Agree strongly—disagree strongly ) 

(1964, 1968) “In general, some people feel that the government in Wash¬ 
ington should see to it that every person has a job and a good standard 
of living Others think the government should just let each person get 
ahead on his own Have you been interested enough in this to favor one 
side over the other?” 

(19 72) Same as 1964 and 1968 "Where would you place yourself on 
this scale' 1 ” 

2 School Aid 

(1956, 1958, 1960) "If cities and towns around the country need help 
to build more schools, the government in Washington ought to give them 
the tnonev thev need Do you have an opinion on this or not ? ” 

(Agree strongly—disagree strongly ) 

(1964, 1968) "Some people think the government in Washington should 
help towns and cities provide education for grade and high school chil¬ 
dren, others think that this should be handled by the states and local 
communities Have you been interested enough in this to favor one side 
over the other' 1 ” 

( 1972) Not asked 

3 Medicare 

(1956, 1960, No question asked in 1958) "The government ought to 
help people get doctors and hospital care at low cost Do you have an 
opinion on this or not?” 

(Agree strongly—disagree strongly ) 

(1964, 1968) “Some say the government in Washington ought to help 
people get doctors and hospital care at low cost, others say the govern¬ 
ment should not get into this Have you been interested enough m this 
to favor one side over the other?” 

(1972) “There is much concern about the rapid rise in medical and hos¬ 
pital costs Some feel there should be a government insurance plan which 
would cover all medical and hospital expenses Others feel that medical 
expenses should be paid by individuals, and through private insurance 
like Blue Cross Where would you place yourself on this scale, or haven’t 
you thought much about this 51 " 

4 NORC 1971 Welfare Questions “Now about welfare Some people think 
that the government should support any family that doesn’t have enough 
money to live on, even if the father is working Look at Card F They 
would be at point 1 Other people think that, no matter how poor a fam¬ 
ily is, they should take care of themselves They would be at point 7 
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Still other people have an opinion that falls somewhere m between Where 
would you place yourself?" 

“Some people think that the government should use all its resources to 
eliminate poverty in this country Look at Card K They would be at 
point 1 Others think the government has already done too much about 
poverty They would be at point 7 And others have opinions that fall 
somewhere in between 1 and 7 Where would you place yourself?" 

B Black Welfare 

(1956, 1958, 1960) "If Negroes are not getting fair treatment in )obs 
and housing, the government should see to it that they do Do you have 
an opinion on this or not?” 

(Agree strongly—disagree strongly ) 

(1964 and 1968) "Some people feel that if Negroes (colored people) are 
not getting fair treatment in jobs the government in Washington ought to 
see to it that they do Others feel that this is not the federal government’s 
business Have you had enough interest m this question to favor one side 
over the other?” 

(NOHC 1971) "Some people think that the recent attempts to improve 
conditions for blacks in America should be speeded up Look at Card E 
They would be at point 1 Others think that these efforts should be 
slowed down, they would be at point 7 And those who have other 
opinions would be somewhere between 1 and 7 Where would you place 
yourself?” 

(1972) "Some people feel that if black people are not getting fair treat¬ 
ment in jobs the government in Washington ought to see to it that they 
do Others feel that this is not the federal government’s business Have 
you had enough interest in this question to favor one side over the 
other?” 

C School Integration 

(1956, 1958, I960) “The government in Washington should stay out of 
the question of whether white and colored children go to the same school 
Do you have an opinion on this or not?" 

(Agree strongly—disagree strongly ) 

(1964, 1968, and 1972) "Some people say that the government in Wash¬ 
ington should see to it that white and Negro children are allowed to go to 
the same schools Others claim this is not the government’s business 
Have you been concerned enough about this question to favor one side 
over the other?” 

(NORC 1971) "Some people believe that the government should do what¬ 
ever is necessary to see to it that blacks can buy homes in white neigh¬ 
borhoods Look at Card I They would be at point 1 Others feel that 
the government should stay out of it altogether Thev would be at 
point 7 While others have opinions somewhere in between Where 
would you place yourself?” 


D Size of Government 
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(1956, 1958) "The government should leave things like electric power 
and housing for private businessmen to handle ” 

(Agree strongly—disagree strongly ) 

(1960) "The government should leave things like electric power and 
housing for private business to handle Do you have an opinion on this 
or not? 

(If Yes) Do you think the government should leave things like this to 
private business?” 

(1964, 1968, and 1972) “Some people are afraid the government in 
Washington is getting too powerful for the good of the country and the 
individual person Others feel that the government in Washington is not 
getting too strong for the good of the country Have you been interested 
enough m this to favor one side over the other 3 ” 

(NORC 1971 —no parallel question) 

E Cold War 

(1956, 1958, 1960) “The United States should keep soldiers overseas 
where they can help countnes that are against Communism Do you have 
an opinion on this or not?” 

(Agree strongly—disagree strongly ) 

(1964, 1968 ) "Some people think our government should sit down and 
talk to the leaders of the Communist countnes and try to settle our differ¬ 
ences, while others think we should refuse to have anything to do with 
them Have you been interested enough in this to favor one side over the 
other' 1 ” 

(1968 and 1972) “There is much talk about ‘hawks’ and 'doves’ in con¬ 
nection with Vietnam, and considerable disagreement as to what action 
the United States should take m Vietnam Some people think we should 
do everything possible to win a complete military victory, no matter what 
results Some people think we should withdraw completely from Viet¬ 
nam right now, no matter what results And, of course, other people 
have opinions somewhere between these two extreme positions Suppose 
the people who support an immediate withdrawal are at one end of this 
scale at point number 1 and suppose the people who support a complete 
military victory are at the other end of the scale at point number 7 At 
what point on the scale would you place yourself?” 

(NORC 1971) “About the war in Vietnam Some people think we 
should withdraw completely from Vietnam right now, other people think 
we should do everything necessary to win a complete military victory, and 
others have opinions somewhere in between Look at this card If you 
think of the people who support an immediate withdrawal at point I, and 
the people who support complete military victory at point 7, and those 
who have other opinions as somewhere between I and 7, where would 
you place yourself?” 
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Part II Elite Attitude Questions 


A. Welfare 

1 Education 

"Do you think the government should provide grants to the states for 
the construction and operation of public schools, or do you think the sup¬ 
port of public education should be left entirely to the state and local 
governments?” 

2 Johs 

"Do you think that the federal government ought to sponsor programs 
such as large public works in order to maintain full employment, or do 
you think that problems of economic readjustment ought to be left more 
to private industry or state and local government?” 

B Size of Government 

"How about the controversy over the development of atomic power Do 
you think the government should develop power from atomic energy, or 
do you think this should be left to private industry?” 

C Race 

1 Voting 

“Now, in the area of civil rights Do you think the question of the voting 
rights of Negroes should generally be left to state and local authorities, 
or should the federal government take action in this field?” 

2 Jobs 

“Do you think the federal government should establish a fair employment 
practices commission to prevent discrimination in employment?” 

3 Schools 

"If Congress were to vote to give federal aid to public schools, do you 
think this aid should be given to schools which are integrated' 1 " 

D Cold War 

“What do you feel about aid (or underdeveloped countries that take a 
neutral position between the United States and the Soviet Union? Do 
you think we should give them aid only if they support the West?” 



The Dominant Party 
System: 

A Neglected Model of 
Democratic Stability 


Alan Arian 
Samuel H Barnes 


Political i’artifs have long been central to the field of political 
science A.s the most common linkage between the formal govern¬ 
mental structure and the social world, parties arc a natural focus 
for students of political institutions, political behavior, political 
psychology, and political theory The variety of the literature on 
parties reflects their multifaceted nature and the range of questions 
that can be asked about them Although the taxonomic is one of 
the least rewarding approaches to the study of parties, much of the 
analysis existing in the literature reflects our concern with the dif¬ 
ferences between one, two, and multi-party systems Underlying 
this concern is the realization that the number of parties has sig¬ 
nificance The party is a major link between political elites and 
the mass and an important instrument of governing in most politi¬ 
cal systems, but the ways in which these functions are performed 
vary widely The number of parties in a system and the ways in 
which they relate to one another are associated with radically dif¬ 
ferent styles of politics 

The dominant party system is sometimes recognized as having a 
separate identity, though more often than not it is seen as a partic¬ 
ular mutant of one of the other systems that results from idiosyn¬ 
cratic features of a specific historical tradition It is our contention 
that the dominant party system is sut generis It should not be con- 
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ceptualized as a stage between pure types, it may be transformed 
into a different system, but this truism applies to all systems It is 
quite different from Neumann’s “party of integration” though it 
performs integrative functions 1 The dominant party system sug¬ 
gests a model of how democracy and stability may be combined 
under difficult conditions Since it permits more than one party to 
compete, it is certainly democratic in the procedural sense And 
since, as we will demonstrate, it mobilizes the modal citizens of a 
society, it can be said to be substantively democratic as well 
Moreover, it provides for stable government because it facilitates 
the formation of a majority either alone or in coalition with part¬ 
ners that it is able to dominate 

The dominant party system has often been associated with de¬ 
veloping countries, where low levels of mobilization have some¬ 
times combined with independence movements to give rise to parties 
that seem to dominate their polities completely without doing away 
with democratic procedures and symbols The party systems of 
the industrial and postindustrial countries, on the other hand, are 
much more often interpreted to fit the procrustean bed of our one, 
two, and more-than-two typology We maintain that several of 
these developed polities can best be understood as dominant party 
systems, and we will analyze two of them in order to understand 
better their principal characteristics The universe of dominant 
party systems is of course much larger than the two discussed here 
We have chosen to concentrate on these polities rather than en¬ 
compassing a wader range of experience for two reasons. The first 
is the availability of excellent data concerning these polities 2 The 
second is that we feel we have a knowledge-m-depth about these 
polities that enables us to understand them with greater clarity and 

1 Sigmund Neumann, "Towards a Comparative Study of Political Parties,” 
reprinttd in Comparative Politics, cd Harry Eckstein and David Apter (New 
York Free Press, 1963), 351-367 

2 Our data on Italy and Israel are primarily from national surveys undertaken 
m 1968 and 1969 The Italian data are from 2,500 interviews taken in 1968 
by Ctntro Itahano di Sondaggi e Ricerche (CISER) of Rome immediately 
following the Italian parliamentary elections of that year The Israeli data 
are from three separate samples taken before and after the 1969 national 
election and directed by Alan Anan, Michael Gurevitch, Emmanuel Gutmann 
and Louis Guttman Israeli tables refer to all three samples combined, unless 
otherwise noted The Italian sample is representative of the adult population 
The Israeli samples are of the urban, adult, Jewish population 
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assurance Probably most of the general features of the dominant 
party systems we descnbe herein apply to many others, but we 
make no attempt to evaluate the general applicability of the model. 
Its value lies m its utility for the understanding of party systems of 
a particular type, and this utility can best be evaluated by scholars 
who have labored long in different vineyards. 

In the analysis that follows we will begin by sketching in the 
characteristics of the parties and the party systems in Israel and 
Italy We will then turn to the relationships between the elec¬ 
torates and the dominant parties of these two countries 


The Dominant Party and Dominant Party Systems 

Maurice Duverger, writing m 1951 about political parties in gen¬ 
eral, gives an amazingly accurate description of the leading parties 
of Israel and Italy, the Alignment and the Christian Democrats 

A party is dominant when it is identified with an epoch, when its doctrines, 
ideas, methods, its style, so to speak, coincide with those of the epoch 
Domination is a question of influence rather than of strength it is also linked 
with belief A dominant party is that which public opinion believes to be 
dominant Even the enemies of the dominant party, even citizens who 

refuse to give it their vote, acknowledge its superior status and its influence, 
they deplore it but admit it 3 

These parties have dominated the politics of their countries for 
a generation The Alignment is an arrangement arrived at before 
the 1969 elections between the Labor party and Mapam to seek 
joint representation in the Knesset The Labor party itself resulted 
from the 1968 merger of Mapai, Ahdut Haavoda, and Rafi—the 
parties of the noncommunist Israeli left, they are the parties associ¬ 
ated with the creation of an independent Israel and have been 
associated with its national achievements The Christian Demo¬ 
cratic party has likewise been the party of the Italian establishment 
It has dominated the Italian government since 1946, every prime 
minister has been a Christian Democrat, and it always receives 
more ministerial portfolios than all other parties 

It may well be virtually necessary for a party to preside over the 
establishment of the polity in order for it to achieve the level of 
identification with the epoch enjoyed by these two parties Cer- 

3 Political Parties (2d ed, London Methuen, 1959), 308-309 
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tamly many dominant parties, including but not limited to the two 
under consideration, have been closely identified with the creation 
of the constitutional and political order that they came to dominate, 
and it is unlikely that this association has been due to chance The 
opportunity to shape fledgling institutions in a favorable direction 
and to staff public and semipublic bureaucracies during a penod of 
rapid expansion, the identification in the public mind with an heroic 
or eventful period, and a leadership cadre with an unusual wealth 
of experiences are all important consequences of the party’s early 
arrival on the scene 

This strength can also become a handicap m some ways By be¬ 
ing identified with a particular epoch the party nsks deteriorating 
and passing from the scene with the end of the epoch As Duverger 
has written, "The dominant party wears itself out in office, it loses 
its vigor, its arteries harden It would thus be possible to show 
that every domination bears within itself the seeds of its own de¬ 
struction.” 4 The two parties being discussed here have certainly 
been identified with an epoch, though there are differences between 
them that illustrate why the Alignment is held in higher esteem 
than the Christian Democratic party 

The dominant element m the Alignment is Mapai, and—to state 
it without qualifications—Mapai has been the dominant political 
force throughout the history of modem Israel 6 It was presented 
with an opportunity shared by few parties in democratic polities— 
that of presiding over the creation As a consequence, it is closely 
identified with the emergence of the new state, and for those seg¬ 
ments of Israeli society most involved in those heroic years—for 
example, organized labor, Eastern Europeans, and older citizens— 
it was their party It has also been able to translate this identifica¬ 
tion into an organizational network that complements and strength¬ 
ens the advantages conveyed by its image Furthermore, since 
most of this network consists of public bureaucracies maintained at 

* Ibid, 312 

5 On Israeli politics see Alan Anan, The Choosing People Voting Behavior 
m Urael (Cleveland, Ohio The Press of Case Western Reserve University, 
1973), Anan, Ideological Change m Israel (Cleveland, Ohio The Press of 
Case Western Reserve University, 1968), Lester C Sehgman, Leadership in a 
New Nation (New York Atherton Press, 1964), Leonard J Fein, Politics m 
Israel (Boston Little, Brown & Co, 1967), and Anutai Etziom, "Alternative 
Ways to Democracy The Example of Israel,” Political Science Quarterly, 74 
(June 1959), 196-214 
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state expense, party and government tend to merge in the popular 
mind And it is the Alignment parties that dominate the govern¬ 
ment 

In Italy the Christian Democratic party does not have and can¬ 
not obtain comparable advantages “ Whereas the Alignment in¬ 
herited a society devoid of almost all traditional divisions and was 
largely able to contain the cleavages that emerged, Christian De¬ 
mocracy has had to cope with all the problems common to indus¬ 
trial society plus some that are peculiarly Italian Many of these 
divisions arc related historically to the role of the Church Since 
the party owes its existence to the Catholic tradition, it inherited 
many problems antedating its foundation and beyond its ability to 
control Religion, so central to the party’s concerns, sets great 
constraints upon the party’s real, as opposed to formal, freedom of 
action The long-standing estrangement of much of the working 
class from the Church and the strength of the leftist parties among 
workers, in addition to its associations with religious practice, tra¬ 
ditionalism, and age, all hamper the Christian Democratic party in 
its efforts to appeal to everyone Unlike Isiael no enemy threatens 
Italy, and nationalism is not in vogue, therefore these sources of a 
broadened political appeal arc denied the Christian Democrats In 
practice the party concentrates heavily on maintaining its position 
among tradition-oriented groups Although this strategy has been 
successful for a generation, modernization and the appearance of a 
new generation may make it less effective 

The logic of the dominant party model suggests that the Chris¬ 
tian Democratic party should have moved leftward with the Italian 
electorate, as it did indeed when it began an opening to the left 
by forming a coalition with the Socialists 6 7 Whether its clerical 

6 On the Christian Democratic party and Italian politics see Francesco 
Alberoni et al, L'attivista di partlto (Bologna II Muhno, 1967), Giorgio 
Galh and Alfonso Prandi, Patterns of Political Participation in Italy (New 
Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1970), Agopik Manoukian et al, La 
presenza sociale del PCI e della DC (Bologna 11 Mulino, 1968), Cianfranco 
Poggi et al, L’orgamzzazione partitica del PCI e della DC (Bologna II 
Mulino, 1968), and Giovanni Sarton, "European Political Parties The Case 
of Polarized Pluralism,” in Political Parties and Political Development, ed 
Joseph LaPalombara and Myron Weiner (Princeton, NJ Princeton University 
Press, 1966), 137-176 

7 Spatial models of party competition are applied to Italy in Samuel H 
Barnes, "Left, Right, and the Italian Voter,” Comparative Political Studies, 4 
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ties will permit it to move still further left or whether such a move 
will in fact prove essential to continued exercise of power remains 
to be seen. The Christian Democrats seem to lack the flexibility of 
maneuver possessed by the Alignment Perhaps in an epoch of a 
leftward dnft in politics, common in our age, it is easier for parties 
of the left to shift right than vice versa 

The dominant party must adjust to changes in the society, and the 
greater the fragmentation of the society the greater the difficulty it 
experiences in doing so Despite this handicap, it is easier for the 
dominant party to accomplish such adjustment than for its op¬ 
ponents because it starts from a much broader base and with 
greater resources However, there is no guarantee that it will try 
to adapt or that it will accomplish adaptation successfully To re¬ 
main dominant, the party must make and implement the correct 
strategic decisions 

Dominant parties carry a large baggage of historical, ideological, 
and organizational commitments that set real limits on their freedom 
of maneuver The key to survival is that these seeming boundaries 
are flexible Like signs that say “Police lines Do not cross," the 
boundaries may be moved by authorities The dominant party is 
the authority that defines the boundaries between the permissible 
and the unacceptable As an aid to change it can substitute patron¬ 
age and other rewards for ideological purity and consistency, the 
carrot and the stick become the means of adaptation 

Leaders of dominant parties arc first and foremost practitioners 
of power and are skilled in the arts suitable for its exercise They 
develop a keen sense of their limitations In Italy, for example, the 
Christian Democratic party was able to move to the left and coa¬ 
lesce with the Socialists despite the weight of history and ideology 
Similarly, the Labor party has come to terms with many antagonis¬ 
tic forces in Israeli society—for example, religion—that coexist un¬ 
easily with its socialist and secular origins In the same manner in 
which the party shifts to where the action is, it must also pay close 


(July 1971), 157-176, and m “Modelli spaziali e 1’identificazione partitica 
dell'elettore italiano,” Rivista ttahana di scienza politico, 1 (January 1971), 
123-143, Bames and Roy Pierce, “Public Opinion and PoliUcal Preferences m 
France and Italy,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 15 (November 1971), 
643-660, and Robert Axelrod, Conflict of Interest A Theory of Divergent 
Goals with Applications to Politics (Chicago Markham Publishing Co, 1970), 
175-187 
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attention to its social foundations The societal aspects of this 
problem will be examined below, the consequences for party strat¬ 
egy are our present concern. 

The dominant party mobilizes selectively and differentially. It 
needs majority or near majority support in order to remain m 
power, yet, being in power, it must be careful about its commit¬ 
ments and hence cannot promise everything to everyone It con¬ 
centrates on groups that will make fewer demands than others or 
that will give a maximum political payoff for minimum effort At 
the same time, in order to claim to represent the nation the party 
must have strength across the political spectrum and hence must re¬ 
cruit or seem to recruit from all segments of society It follows a 
strategy of mobilization that is designed to achieve this scope, when 
joined with its centnst orientation, this selective strategy renders 
the task of opposition very difficult Other parties must mobilize 
what remains, usually a melange of politically peripheral groups 
from opposite ends of the spectrum that make uneasy allies For 
example, Italian Communists and other leftist groups cannot easily 
coalesce with the right opposition to form an alternative to the 
Christian Democrats And the Israeli Communists are unlikely 
partners of the religious and rightist parties, in fact, the latter are 
themselves coalitions of uneasy partners who undoubtedly find it 
less difficult to unite m opposition than to form a government 

This selective mobilization can have the result of cutting some 
groups off from political influence and denying them effective in¬ 
puts into politics Opposition access to party and bureaucratic 
decision-makers is often blocked Joseph LaPalombara has referred 
to this technique in Italy as parentela or kinship (as opposed to 
clientelistic) bases of contacts between government and citizens 8 
The term reflects the partial nature of political pluralism in these 
societies What is less immediately obvious is the extent to which 
parentela relationships strengthen the government in controlling 
and filtering inputs This system insures that most, though not all, 
interests within society are represented, but the governing party 
decides who will be recognized as the spokesmen for those inter¬ 
ests Thus in Italy, spokesmen for Catholic-related unions and other 
organizations have ready access to decision-makers while Com- 

8 Interest Groups in Italian Politics (Princeton, N.J : Princeton University 
Press, 1964). 
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mumst-related spokesmen do not In this way the dominant party 
can dampen demands, filter inputs, and channel outputs in direc¬ 
tions that reinforce its strength among selected groups 

This selective mobilization leaves many groups dissatisfied and 
frustrated, and such groups are often the ones most in need of 
costly governmental programs But power remains elusive for those 
denied access as long as the dominant party can grant sufficient 
rewards to maintain its dominance Frustration may lead to aliena¬ 
tion and disaffection within the opposition, though the case of 
Israel demonstrates that these reactions are not inevitable Un¬ 
doubtedly, ideological and historical factors are crucial in the 
growth of alienation, party strategies are only m part responsible 

One conclusion that seems important and inescapable is that ide¬ 
ology and subcultural identification are more devices for exclusion 
than guides to decision-making In economies of scarcity they eas¬ 
ily become justifications for the differential treatment of outwardly 
similar categories of people, and they radically simplifv many prob¬ 
lems for the dominant party 

Dominant parties exist m dominant party systems Long dom¬ 
inance by one party affects the way the other political forces per¬ 
ceive the political system, and, as Duverger notes, the dominant 
party becomes identified with the regime and even with the epoch 
Opposition parties are reduced to a role of carping and sniping 
rather than that of developing immediate alternatives But in many 
multiparty systems, parties are the result of historical and social 
forces and are only partially the conscious creation of political 
leaders And in single party systems, only organizational inade¬ 
quacies set limits on the exercise of power The dominant party 
system is one in which politics is king, in which dominance results 
from strategic political decisions made by the party elite Politics 
is not a dependent variable Political strategy is determining 

The strategy of the dominant party vis-^-vis other parties in the 
system thus has two principal goals, to keep the party near the cen¬ 
ter where the action is, and to mobilize and rebuff segments of the 
population selectively in relation to the needs and absorptive ca¬ 
pacity of the party In the development of this strategy the party 
benefits from its symbiotic relationship with the society in that its 
dominance insures it a major role in determining where the center 
is Moreover, its orientation toward power encourages it to move 
with long term shifts in public opinion regardless of its ideology. 
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Party strategists labor under several obvious and some not-so- 
obvious handicaps m moving the party m new directions, and their 
success is anything but inevitable, just as nothing is inevitable about 
the continued dominance of the party Wrong interpretations of 
public opinion, inadequate attention to the demands of major 
groups, misperceptions about the importance of marginal groups, 
poor organizational work—all these can lead to disaster So long 
as the dominant party performs intelligently, the opposition can do 
little that is effective Even bad decisions will not be disastrous 
unless the opposition is m a position to take advantage of them, and 
it seldom is 

As a result, the dominant party system is remarkably stable 9 
Disorder and even violence may be recurring features of the system, 
but they are surface disturbances that lead to little change The 
opposition cannot replace the dominant coalition The frustration 
of the opposition leads only to superficial instability Although 
governments may not last long, the same parties and usually the 
same men continue to dominate the coalition The faithful are re¬ 
warded, the opposition shut off from power In the words of an 
Italian colleague who wishes to remain anonymous, “The system 
may be badly designed, but it is constructed of iron ” 

In fact, the system seems poorly designed only when it is com¬ 
pared with an idealized view of a two-party system All else being 
equal, few would question the dominant party system’s superiority 
over the fragmented multiparty systems with which it is sometimes 
confused If the dominant party system is viewed not as an im¬ 
perfect two-party system but rather as sui generic, its superiority as 
a means to stability in fragmented polities becomes apparent A 
two-paity system requires a level of consensus that is rare, most 
multiparty systems exist because such consensus is absent The 
dominant party system combines stability with political competition 
and a large measure of civil liberties This is quite an achievement 

If it is true that the dominant party recruits its supporters selec¬ 
tively so as to insure some support in most segments of society and 


9 This conclusion meshes well with those of Michael Taylor and V M Her¬ 
man, "Party Systems and Government Stability,” American Political Science 
Review, 65 (March 1971), 28-37 one-party governments were more stable 
than coalitions, majority governments were more stable than minority ones, 
and neither the number of parties in the opposition nor the fractionalization 
of the opposition affected government stability 
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to deprive the opposition of monopolies within significant substrata, 
and if it reduces the demands made on it by concentrating on the 
relatively satisfied and secure, how are these achievements brought 
about 9 

While the dominant party system of Israel and Italy have both 
similarities and differences, the societies themselves at first glance 
seem to be totally dissimilar However, analysis reveals several 
important common features One of these is the role of centralized 
hierarchical structures, especially bureaucracies, m the societies 
The democratic internal processes of two-party systems descnbed 
by Harry Eckstein are absent here 10 The apparatus of mobilization 
typical of single-party systems is likewise negligible as a base of 
power, though it exists The two societies tend to be held together 
by hierarchies that serve as the principal links between government 
and citizen Indeed, these lines of communication, extended and 
humanized by networks of personal ties, are the true instruments 
of control in the societies, and they are largely co-opted by the 
dominant party 

The pervasiveness of the structures is related to still another 
characteristic of the societies—the highly structural nature of po¬ 
litical inputs Inputs do not emerge from the free interplay of 
interests and ideas Rather, they are filtered through structures 
dominated by the party and thereby softened, purified, and domes¬ 
ticated The party selects those inputs that provide the best mix 
from the party’s point of view, the rest fail to get by the gate¬ 
keepers Though the result is often frustration and sometimes 
violence, the party is not persuaded to a sharing of power At best, 
opposition results in tactical and sometimes strategic alterations in 
the formula adopted by the dominant party to facilitate its own 
perception This type of change does not alter the nature of the 
system but only the names of the players And here is one of the 
strengths of the dominant party it controls not only the status quo 
but also the pace of change. By intelligent trimming it can remain 
at the center of the action—conservative but not rigid, principled 
but flexible—and its strategic stance vis-4-vis society is m the long 
run more important than its dealings with other parties For if it 
maintains an intelligently open stance toward the evolution of its 


10 A Theory of Stable Democracy (Princeton University Center for Inter¬ 
national Studies, 1961) 
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society, if it remains attuned to fundamental changes, it can cement 
its dominance even further by aiding and facilitating that which 
it cannot prevent while it repels much else Support of the status 
quo need not mean opposition to change, and the more positive 
image that the Alignment has in Israel compared with that of the 
Christian Democratic party m Italy undoubtedly owes much to the 
greater willingness of the former to come to terms with change 
The Christian Democrats, however, would not have been in power 
for a generation had they not also adapted, though certainly with 
less enthusiasm 

This combination of hierarchical structures controlling inputs and 
sensitivity to societal change is closely related to another feature of 
these parties—the role of factionalism in party decision-making 11 
The dominant party lacks the tight organizational structures of 
mobilization parties, it has ties, often formal ones, with many di¬ 
verse groups and interests that it must somehow reconcile, pacify, 
and reward Party leaders are usually identified organizationally 
or programmatically, or both, with these groups and interests and, 
m turn, represent such groups and interests in the inner councils of 
the party These independent sources of support for the leadership 
make it difficult to maintain party cohesion by means of strict party 
discipline Rather, cohesion emerges from the mutual desire to 
share the fruits of power, a desire sufficiently strong to hold extreme 
demands in check and to moderate potentially disintegrative ten¬ 
dencies 

In this respect and m others the dominant party is a microcosm 
of a partially pluralist society Its factions reflect the divisions of 
the society, its internal decision-making processes are, in effect, 
identical with those of the polity, and since they are, the close 
identification between party and polity is reinforced in the public 
mind 


The Electoral Bases of the Party Systems 
of Israel and Italy 

The Italian and Israeli political systems differ in numerous ways 
Israel is a much newer state than Italy The center of political 

11 Factionalism is explored for the Christian Democrats in Raphael Zanski, 
“Intra-Party Conflict in a Dominant Party The Expenence of Italian Christian 
Democracy,” Journal of Politics, 27 (February 1965), 3-34 
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gravity in Italy is to the right, in Israel, it is clearly to the left The 
Italian system is fragmented into political subcultures, and a Com¬ 
munist party receives more than a quarter of the votes in most 
elections, in Israel, a strong consensual base undergirds the political 
system and narrows the range of political dissent The one over¬ 
riding similarity between the two polities is the existence of a party 
system in which one party has been the crucial pivot of govern¬ 
mental coalitions for more than a generation Having already ex¬ 
plored some characteristics of this dominant party system, we now 
turn to the bases of electoral support for the dominant party in 
order to point out that in both the Italian and Israeli cases the 
dominant party is supported by the more established, traditional, 
and modal elements of the society 

Table 1 makes this point very clear In both systems, women 
more than men and the old more than the young support the dom¬ 
inant party In each age group, women more than men support 
the party, in each sex group, age is directly related to dominant 
party support In both systems, men support the nondominant 
parties more than women in almost every age category However, 
the greater support that men give the nondominant parties falls off 
with age 

The dominant party tends to be the “old women's party ” This 
label is far from pejorative, for dominant parties share many of the 
best—and worst—characteristics of old women stability, experi¬ 
ence, and wisdom Outward appearances might have deteriorated 
over the years, but family members can find tender, loving care and 
a mother’s concern under the surface There are of course draw¬ 
backs Old women can be difficult, and at times, their attention 
can be stifling But on the whole, the security that the party offers 
overshadows the temperamental mood that sometimes characterizes 
it 

The dominant party assures its continued success by effectively 
spreading out among many social r Tata rather than concentrating 
in only one, it mobilizes support from all sectors of society by mo¬ 
bilizing groups and issues from a broad spectrum It finds its 
firmest base of support among the modal types m society and 
spreads out widely from these to consolidate its power 

When we study the parties’ supporters by level of education (see 
Table 2), we find that the dominant parties in both Israel and Italy 
are strongest in the category that contains the median respondent. 




Q 

t/5 


Israeli data are based on the third sample 
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that is, the one that has 50 percent of the respondents with less 
education and 50 percent with more. The Alignment does best 
among those Israeli voters who have had some high school training 
The Christian Democratic party does best among Italians with an 
elementary education 

The dominant parties are much more successful than others in 
generating broad-based support. The religious parties m Israel 
and the Communists in Italy receive a disproportionate amount of 
support from groups with low education The Italian Socialists, on 
the other hand, are better received among those groups with higher 
levels of education The Gahal pattern, which is an arrangement 
between the Israeli Liberals and the Herat (Freedom) movement, 
seems to be broadly based with a consistent spread across groups 
But much of this spread is an artifact of the differences between the 
Liberals and Herat The Liberals are a bourgeois party that re¬ 
ceives most of its support from middle and upper-middle class 
merchants and businessmen Herat, on the other hand, is a na¬ 
tionalist party that appeals disproportionately to lower and lower- 
middle class workers and to Israelis bom m Asia and Africa Since 
the followers of the Liberal party have higher levels of education 
than supporters of Herat, the spread evident for Gahal is a balanc¬ 
ing of two countertendencies, thus it is misleading to read into the 
data that Gahal is beginning to generate the appeal charactenstic 
of a dominant party 

Our conception of a dominant party includes its continuing role 
as the pivot of the government coalition Therefore, it is not too 
surprising to note that supporters of the dominant party evaluate 
government more favorably than supporters of other parties (see 
Table 3) We can also learn two things from Table 3 that take us 
further in refining our thinking about dominant party systems in 
general and in making comparisons between Israel and Italy in par¬ 
ticular The first point has to do with the contrasting structures of 
evaluation in the two systems On the whole, Israelis evaluate their 
government favorably, with almost three-fourths of them giving the 
government a grade of "very good" or "good" in the way it conducts 
affairs of state On the other hand, Italians are much less suppor¬ 
tive, less than half report that they have confidence that those who 
govern them act as they should “almost always” or “most of the 
time ” Undoubtedly, the differences reflect the type of consensus 
that has developed in Israel in relation to its ever-tense security 
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Table 3 


Evaluation of Government by Supporters of Three Major Parties 

1968-69 



Very good 

Evaluation 1 

Good 

1 

Fair 

Poor 

Israel b 

Alignment (931) 

17% 

63% 

14% 

1% 

Cahal (289) 

9 

50 

28 

4 

Religious (177) 

15 

53 

26 

6 

Total (1,531) 

14 

58 

19 

9 

Italy 

PCI (279) 

6 

9 

46 

40 

PSI-PSDI (369) 

8 

37 

46 

10 

DC (1,048) 

19 

41 

34 

5 

Total (2,500) 

14 

33 

41 

13 


• The question used in Israel was, “What is your opinion of the way the 
government conducts affairs of state?" Five alternatives were provided In 
the table above, the alternatives "conducted badly” and "conducted very 
badly” were combined as “Poor ” In Italy, the wording of the question was, 
“Up to what point can one have confidence that those who govern us act as 
they should?” The four response categories were “almost always,” "most of 
the time,” “sometimes," and "almost never ” 

b Israeli data were based on first and second samples. 


situation Political consensus m Italy is less developed and is found 
within but not between political subcultures. 

One can only speculate about the type of response one would get 
m Israel if the secunty situation eased Israelis are probably as 
inherently distrustful of authonty as citizens of any nation How¬ 
ever, as a new state Israel lacks most of the cleavages deeply rooted 
m tradition that mark the social structures of many nations, though 
the nascent disputes over ethnicity and religion could polarize the 
society Whether the habit of consensus will be strong enough to 
overcome centrifugal forces in the society will only be answered 
by time 

Table 3 suggests a second general point about dominant party 
systems that is of some importance As we noted, the dominant 
party is the pivot of the coalition. Table 3 shows that the sup¬ 
porters of the dominant parties will evaluate the government in 
which their party is at the center more favorably than will members 
of other parties Table 3 also reveals that the major coalition part- 
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ners of the dominant parties evaluate the government more favor¬ 
ably but at a rate lower than the dominant parties’ supporters In 
Italy, the Socialists were the major coalition partner in the Christian 
Democrats’ opening to the left In Israel, the National Religious 
Party and the leftist Poale Aguda have been coalition partners of 
the dominant Labor party (The third religious party, Agudat 
Israel, has not recently been in the coalition, but its respondents 
make up a tiny fraction of the religious party group in these 
analyses ) 

The strength of the dominant party lies m its ability to make 
identification with the political system and support for the party 
interchangeable It alone controls the mechanisms of legitimacy 
and dependence upon which continuing political power rests In 
Table 3, we documented the high level of positive evaluative sup¬ 
port dominant party voters had for the government Since the 
dominant party is such a pervasive and all-embracing phenomenon 
in the political system, we would expect that the levels of support 
that the party itself receives might be lower than that generated 
for other parties that are more group-specific Our argument is 
that, since support for state and dominant party can be blurred m 
the citizen’s mind, and since the party can be effective without 
developing tight networks of control and identification with the 
party, ties with the party among dominant party supporters will 
not be unusually high 

To test this line of thinking we looked at two comparable ques¬ 
tions in Israel and in Italy In Israel, we used membership in a 
political party as an indicator of party support, an indicator espec¬ 
ially relevant m Israel where party membership rates, for a number 
of reasons, are unusually high In Italy, we used a more subjec¬ 
tive question asking whether the respondent felt “very dose,” 
“more or less close,” or “not very close” to the party with which he 
said he identified Table 4 presents the results Our reasoning 
regarding the moderate identification of supporters of the dominant 
party with their party appears to be in part substantiated The 
Communists in Italy and the religious parties in Israel enjoy the 
highest level of identification from their supporters These parties 
make party-organizational efforts that the dominant parties do not 
have to make Our concern is not with the absolute values of the 
percentages m comparing Israel and Italy or m comparing Tables 
3 and 4 but rather with the kinds of patterns that exist within coun- 
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Table 4 


Support for the 

Three Major Parties by 
1968-69 

Extent of Party 

Support, 

“Do you support a party. 

Alignment 

Israel 
or are you 

Gaha) 

a member of one?” 

Religious 

Total 

Member 

24% 

14% 

35% 

23% 

Supporter 

43 

49 

41 

45 

Neither 

33 

36 

24 

32 

N 

1,534 

307 

263 

2,369 



Italy 




“How close do 

you feel to 

a party?” 



PCI 

PSI-PSDI 

DC 

Total 

Very close 

54% 

31% 

43% 

42% 

More or less 

43 

62 

51 

52 

Not very close 

3 

7 

6 

6 

N 

269 

354 

985 

1799 


Table 5 

Determining Factor of Party Choice 
of Three Major Parties, 

for the Supporters 
1968-69 



Alignment 

Israel 

Gahal 

Religious 

Total 

Party 

21% 

19% 

33% 

22% 

Candidates 

26 

15 

6 

22 

Platform 

35 

40 

52 

39 

Party being in 
government or 
opposition 

10 

19 

3 

11 

N 

1,470 

399 

258 

2,303 


PCI 

Italy 

PSI-PSDI 

DC 

Total 

Party 

63% 

53% 

57% 

56% 

Candidates* 

14 

16 

14 

15 

Platform 

3 

13 

6 

9 

Party and platform 

0 

8 

9 

9 

N 

268 

365 

996 

1,822 


For Italy, this response includes candidates and head of the party 
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tries among parties And m both countries the dominant parties 
elicit lower levels of support than some other parties, though they 
are not the lowest in these levels of support. 

Similar results are evident in Table 5, which shows that, using a 
more directly comparable question about the most important factor 
influencing the respondent m determining his party choice, sup¬ 
porters of the major nondommant parties—religious m Israel and 
Communist in Italy—mention the party more often than supporters 
of the dominant parties On the other hand, supporters of the 
Alignment are much higher than the other groups in the prom¬ 
inence they award to the candidate in determining their vote This 
strengthens the Alignment in an indirect way since the most “pop¬ 
ular” candidates are almost always affiliated with the Alignment 
Golda Meir, Moshe Dayan, Yigal Allon, Abba Eban, and Pinhas 
Sapir are names that are often mentioned, and they account for the 
overwhelming proportion of popular support expressed for can¬ 
didates Differences in Italy are not as great as the conventional 
wisdom led us to expect, indeed they lack statistical significance 
and do not square with the large number of preference votes cast 
for Christian Democrat candidates compared, for example, with 
those on the left 

The platform of the party has traditionally been important in 
Israeli politics and coincides with the decidedly ideological nature 
of political debate The Italian pattern differs, with the party being 
mentioned by 56 percent of the sample In Israel, even though the 
platform is identified as the most important determining factor by 
supporters of all parties, the rate for Alignment supporters is lowest. 
This is likewise true of the Christian Democrats, though differences 
are negligible Dependence on the party, identification with the 
platform, and support for the candidates are all important, and all 
work to the advantage of the dominant party. 

The platform of the dominant party generally reflects a compro¬ 
mise among many groups and factions The party tends to take on 
some characteristics of a catchall party in a two-party system Its 
competitors, however, are more likely to behave like the sectarian, 
group-specific parties often associated with a multiparty electoral 
system. As m a two-party system, the platform is not unimportant 
for the dominant party, but it takes on relatively less significance 
while candidates assume more. 

Dominant parties perpetuate their strength by means more subtle 
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and effective than is indicated by the term "mobilization ” They 
mobilize support in unobtrusive ways by blurring the distinction 
between themselves and the state. It follows that they should be 
most effective among those who are most susceptible to massive 
societal influences As we have seen, the dominant party does not 
and need not organize tightly because of the other advantages of 
power that accrue to it By the same token, the dominant party 
is likely to be most successful among respondents whose politiciza¬ 
tion has been weakest When primary groups provide cues regard¬ 
ing appropriate political behavior, the individual tends to respond 
in accordance with these cues However, the success of the dom¬ 
inant party is likely to be greatest among those individuals who arc 
not closely affiliated with primary groups and thereby are not pro¬ 
vided these cues The dominant party sets the mood of the politi¬ 
cal scene and is in the best strategic position to attract those who 
are undecided. The Italian case illustrates how lack of prior politi¬ 
cization accrues to the benefit of the dominant party (see Table 6) 


Table 6 

POUTKYZATION AND PAHTY CHOICE IN ITALY 



“How often did your 

PCI 

father talk to you 

PSI-PSDI 

about politics?” 

DC 

Total 

Often 

8% 

B'A 

y'o 

5-Tr 

Sometimes 

21 

21 

15 

19 

Never 

71 

73 

81 

77 

N 

268 

355 

1,015 

1,830 


In a different way, Table 7 makes the same point about the Is¬ 
raelis The supporters of religious parties are most likely to vote 
as their families vote Gahal supporters are next, and Alignment 
supporters last Evidently, primary group pressures are most per¬ 
ceived among religious respondents Alignment supporters have 
the highest rate of out-family voting, a fact which indicates that 
forces have been exerted capable of overcoming the pull of the 
primary group 

Another indication of this pattern is evident when we study 
party choice by politicization (Table 7, part 2) Among those who 
vote as their families do, more than two-thirds vote for the Align¬ 
ment. But for those individuals who report they behave m a man- 
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Table 7 

Politicization and Party Choice in Israel* 



“Do you vote 

as your family votes?” 



Alignment 

Gahal 

Religious 

Total 

Yes 

32% 

39% 

55% 

35% 

No 

61 

56 

37 

58 

Don t know 





how they vote 

7 

5 

8 

7 

N 

750 

139 

98 

987 


Yes 

No 

Don’t know how 

Total 




family votes* 


Alignment 

69% 

80% 

79% 

76% 

Gahal 

16 

14 

10 

14 

Religious 

16 

6 

11 

10 

N 

345 

572 

70 

987 


‘ Based on samples two and three 


ner contrary to the primary group, four-fifths vote for the Align¬ 
ment The dominant party is a powerful magnet that draws in¬ 
dividuals to it, especially if the primary ties of those individuals 
are tenuous The picture we are presented of the dominant party 
is not one of a tightly organized mobilization structure but rather 
one of a party that oozes out throughout the society and engulfs 
diverse types of individuals 

How different is the picture for the religious parties of Israel? 
Their supporters mention being influenced by party in determining 
their vote more often than those of other parties, their supporters 
also show the highest rate of party membership compared with the 
other groups Being the most highly organized group of party 
members, they are also the most consistent with their primary 
groups in voting Among those m the sample who vote as their 
families vote, sixteen percent vote for religious parties, among those 
who vote differently from their families, six percent vote for these 
parties The pattern of loose party ties that we found for the 
dominant party is reversed in the case of the religious Moreover, 
Gahal’s pattern of party ties is similar to that of the labor parties, 
but it enjoys neither their effective organizational efforts nor the 
advantages of being a dominant party. 

In sum, we have found that the dominant parties of Israel and 
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Italy both enjoy widespread support among older voters, more 
established groups, and women The dominant party is also ef¬ 
fective m securing widespread support across social strata, and 
there is evidence that its major strength is located m modal social 
groups The dominant party manages to reap the benefits of sup¬ 
port for the government it heads Dominant party supporters are 
more positive about evaluating the government than are supporters 
of other parties, coalition parties' supporters are also supportive but 
less so than dominant party supporters Since the dominant parties 
have so many avenues of mobilizing public support, they can de- 
emphasizc some traditional mechanisms, such as strong identifica¬ 
tion with the party on the part of their supporters Opposition 
parties have higher mean levels of support, but in dominant party 
systems this support is not necessanly a sign of strength As a 
corollary, we have learned that the dominant parties can benefit 
from low levels of politicization In Italy we have seen that the 
dominant party does best where politicization is lowest In Israel 
we have seen that the dominant partv is successful in moderating 
the force of primary-group voting loyalty and in bnnging unto 
itself large numbers of individuals who vote against the family 
pattern 


Conclusions 

Political scientists have often used the number of parties in the 
system as an indicator of the patterns expected to be found Politi¬ 
cal sociologists have often stressed societal variables such as social 
and ideological cleavages in order to explain party systems Schol¬ 
ars with a more psychological bent have relied heavily on learning 
models for explaining party identification and perceived spatial 
distances in the party universe We suggest that the dominant 
party system is a political rather than sociological or psychological 
model Because of its structural characteristics and the importance 
of strategic decisions as well as the impact it has on the competition, 
the mass public, and the organs of power, the dominant party model 
provides an alternative way of understanding the emergence of 
competitive democracies in multiparty systems 

The dominant party system is a rich field of study because, in a 
sense, it is a competitive system in which electoral results are held 
constant This situation highlights the bureaucratic and coalition 
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aspects of politics and invites focus on the elite and their strategies 
in order to understand the system The mass public and its orien¬ 
tations are of interest in the passive sense Why is it that they 
continue to support the dominant party, and how does the party 
perpetuate its support among them? 

The dominant party system places on the politician many con¬ 
straints that are absent in a single-party system. Concomitantly, 
the dominant party system liberates the politician from many of the 
concerns characteristic of his colleagues in a two-party system. The 
politician of the dominant party can rely on electoral stability if 
he makes the appropriate decisions, he can rely on the co-operation 
of the satellite parties and the harmlessness of the opposition if he 
has electoral stability. His strategy must be one of dynamic con¬ 
servatism—being prepared to change in order to retain what he 
has 



Role Orientations 
and Their Sources Among 
Elected Representatives 
in English 
Local Politics 


K. Newton 


Although both philosophers and practicing politicians in Britain 
have discussed the theory of political representation at some consid¬ 
erable length, no systematic or comprehensive attempt to study the 
actual role onentations and behavior of elected representatives in 
British politics has been made 1 This paper, therefore, adds to the 

“This research was financed by the Social Science Research Council I 
would like to thank Prof John Stewart, Prof Heinz Eulau, and Dr John Dear- 
love for their help and encouragement 

1 For recent discussions of the theory of political representation m Bntain, 
see A H Birch, Representation (London Pall Mall, 1971), chaps 1 and 2, 
Peter G J Pulzer, Political Representation and Elections tn Bntain (London 
Allen and Unwin, 1967), John A Brand, "Councillors, Activists, and Electors 
Democratic Relationships in Scottish Cities,” in Comparative Legislative Be¬ 
havior, ed Samuel C Patterson and John C Wahlke (New York Wiley- 
Interscience, 1972), 236-238 Two sources which explicitly examine aspects 
of the role orientations of elected representatives in British politics are John 
Dearlove, "Councillors and Interest Croups in Kensington and Chelsea,” 
British Journal of Political Science, 1 (April 1971), 129-153 and lan Budge 
et al, Political Stratification and Democracy (London Macmillan 4t Co, 
1972), 80-104 Also of relevance are Committee on the Management of 
Local Government, The Local Government Councillor (London Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office [H M S O ]) passim, William H Hampton, Democracy and 
Community (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1970), 183-213, Jean Blondel 
and Robin Hall, “Conflict, Decision-Making, and the Perceptions of Local 
Councillors,” Political Studies, 15 (October 1967), 322-350 
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growing body of cross-national literature by examining the attitudes 
of a sample of British local politicians to six dimensions of their 
role 2 However, this approach suffers from the fact that it deals 
only with stated attitudes which perhaps bear little or no relation¬ 
ship to actual behavior A second purpose of the paper, therefore, 
is to show that stated attitudes are closely associated with actual 
behavior. The literature is handicapped also by an inability to dis¬ 
cover any consistent set of associations between role orientations 
and social variables like age, sex, occupation, and class, so that the 
sources of different role orientations are still a matter of mystery 
to social scientists This paper outlines and tests a theory of the 
sources of variation in role orientations 


Mac kcround and Methods 

Sixtv-six Labour and Conseivative rnembeis of the Birmingham 
County Boiough Council were sampled and interviewed in depth 
Like other large English cities, Birmingham is governed locally by 
a countv borough council, winch is the creature of central govern¬ 
ment statute and which must act m accordance with the duties and 
powers confeired upon it by Parliament And like other local au¬ 
thorities. the city council may not provide a service or engage in 
any activity without statutory authority County boroughs usually 
carry out all the functions of local government within their areas, 
including taxation, housing, education, fire services, sewage and 
refuse disposal, public health, public parks, libraries and museums, 
social services, water supply, town planning, and (in Birmingham) 
the city airport and municipal bank The council shares responsi¬ 
bility for such services as public transport, hospitals, and police 
with surrounding local authorities In providing services, local 
government is required to comply with the minimum standards laid 

2 The literature is now far too voluminous to cite in full, but most sources 
are footnoted in Malcolm E Jewell, "A Reappraisal of 'The Legislative Sys¬ 
tem’” (paper presented at the 66th annua) meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Los Angeles, Cal, September 2-6, 1970) See, 
also, Arthur B Gunlicks, "Representative Role Perceptions Among Local 
Councillors in Western Germany,” Journal of Politics, 31 (May 1969), 443- 
464, Norman Meller, "Representational Role Types A Research Note," Amer¬ 
ican Political Science Review, 61 (June 1967), 474-477, Herbert Hirsch and 
M Donald Hancock, Comparative Legislative Systems (New York Free Press, 
1971), Patterson and Wahlke, eds, Comparative Legislative Behavior, 
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down by the central government By comparison with the Amer¬ 
ican system, city government in England is relatively homogenous 
and unified, consisting of a small number of councils which perform 
all the functions of local government within their areas, but which 
are closely regulated in many respects by the central government 
In spite of, or perhaps because of, this central control, variations 
in local government policy and performance appear 

With a population of one million, Birmingham is the largest local 
authority outside of London It spends close to 200 million pounds 
a year and employs 50,000 people The council itself consists of 
156 members, two-thirds of whom are councillors, who are popu¬ 
larly elected on a ward basis for a three-year period, and one-third 
of whom are Aldermen, who are elected by councillors from among 
themselves for a six-year period Normally, Aldermen are the most 
senior members both in terms of length of service and their senior¬ 
ity m their party groups The Conservative and Labour Parties 
dominate the system in both numbers and power, and this study 
is restricted to them 

By comparison with Birmingham council members as a whole and 
with other county borough council members m England and Wales, 
the sample of 66 contains a slightly higher percentage of women, 
nonmanual workers, and well-educated people, but the differences 
are slight when set against the fact that the sample displays the 
same general set of social characteristics as do council members 
throughout the country Most councils have a high proportion of 
middle-aged, middle-class males who started their council careers 
well into middle age and who have ten or more years service, and 
the Birmingham sample conforms fairly closely to this pattern 3 
Labour and Conservative respondents were matched according to 
type of seat (safe and marginal’), council status (councillors anti 
Aldermen), length of service, and official position (chairmen or 
ex-chairmen, vice-chairmen or ex-vice-chairmen, and others) Once 
again the sample deviates only slightly from the normal patterns of 

1 Details of the social composition of Birmingham council are given m D S 
Morris and K Newton, "The Social Composition of a Council,” Social and 
Economic Administration, 5 (January 1971), 29-33 These figures are directly 
comparable with the figures for councils in England and Wales which are re¬ 
ported in Committee on Management, Local Government Councillor 

1 F or the definition of margmalitv, see D S Morris and K Newton “Mar¬ 
ginal Wards and Social Class,” British Journal of Political Science, 1 (October 
1971), 503-507 
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party differences In short, the sample forms a good cross section 
of both the Birmingham council and other county borough councils 
in the country There is, however, no reason to believe that the 
patterns uncovered at the local level will necessarily apply to 
national level politicians 

The first of the role-onentation studies relied upon a set of very 
general, open-ended questions which had the merit—very important 
for a pioneering study—of not putting words into the respondents’ 
mouths yet at the same time picking up underlying orientations 
which might not otherwise have been expressed B On the other 
hand, the questions were so general that they sometimes failed to 
elicit responses which had anything to do with representational 
roles Between 30 and 60 percent of the four samples in The Legis¬ 
lative System, could not be classified according to representational 
and areal roles for this reason 6 Moreover, responses to general, 
open-ended questions produce many problems of classification when 
there is no clear or hard-and-fast line of distinction between one 
type of response and another Accordingly, it was decided to use a 
series of closed-ended questions of the tvpe which has been suc¬ 
cessfully used in previous studies 7 Respondents found little diffi¬ 
culty in making prompt and meaningful choices between the alter¬ 
natives offered, a fact which suggests that the distinctions drawn 
are more real than arbitrary in their minds 8 This is not to say that 
the choices are necessarily consistent with each other at the same 
time or over a period of time 


Representational and Areal Roles 

The distinction between trustees, delegates, and politicos is well 
understood m British politics, particularly m the Labour Party 
which has debated the relative merits of mandated delegates as 

'■John C Wahlice ft al, The Legislative System (New York John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc , 1962), 33 

6 Ibid, 465 

7 Committee on Management, Local Government Councillor, 333-352, Hamp¬ 
ton, Democracy, 327-334 

8 It has been suggested that some of the role orientation distinctions drawn 
by political scientists are ideal rather than real See Gunhcks, "Representative 
Role Perceptions”, Frank J Sorauf, Party and Representation Legislative Pol¬ 
itics in Pennsylvania (New York Atherton Press, 1963), 126, Meller, "Repre¬ 
sentational Role Types,” 478 
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against representatives for many years 8 9 To tap this dimension of 
their role, council members were asked to respond to the following 
statements. ‘There are two theories of political representation The 
first says that the representative should be the voice of the people 
and should act as they want him to The second says that the rep¬ 
resentative should exercise his own judgment and act according to 
his own conscience and his own assessment of the situation Which 
do you agree with most?” As Table 1 shows, almost half the sample 
opted for the trustee role, the remainder splitting almost equally 
between delegate and politico roles The large proportion of trus¬ 
tees is in accordance with some predictions about modem politics 
in which it is argued that as government becomes more and more 
complex and technical the public becomes less able to cope with 
political issues and the delegate role becomes less and less viable 10 
However, Birmingham trustees justified their choice not so much 
in terms of the silence of public opinion on political matters, but 
on the contrary they frequently argued in terms of the complexity 
of modern public opinion Faced with a variety of competing or 
incompatible demands, they felt they had to make up then own 
minds on the basis of their assessment of the situation. 

Although this justification may possibly be no more than a ration¬ 
alization which gives the council member more freedom of action, 
it is closely linked with a second point about the deferential nature 
of the British political culture Eckstein has written that the British 
"expect their rulers to govern more than represent them” 11 If 
these attitudes are shared by governors and governed, one would 
expect to find more trustees and fewer delegates among British than 
among American representatives But no such picture emerges 
from the figures There are obvious difficulties in comparing re¬ 
sponses to different questions which are then classified according 

8 See especially Robert T McKenzie, British Political Parties (London 

Mercury Books, 1964), 195-196, 492-494 Hanna Pitkin refers to the trustee- 
delegate distinction as "the mandate-independence controversy ” See Hanna 
F Pitkin, ed, Representation (New York Atherton Press, 1969), 17-18 

10 Wahlke, Legislative System, 281 See, also, Warren E Miller and Donald 
E Stokes, "Constituency Influence in Congress,” American Political Sctence 
Review, 57 (March 1963), 358-380 

11 Harry Eckstein, “The British Political System,” m Patterns of Government, 
ed Samuel H Beer and Adam B Ulam (New York Random House, 1964), 
77 See, also, Roger H Davidson, The Role of the Congressman (New York 
Pegasus Publishing, 1969), 114 
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to different criteria, yet out of nine North American samples, only 
four have a higher proportion of delegates, and four have a higher 
proportion of trustees 12 These figures lend little support to the 
idea that elected representatives in English local politics feel free, 
within broad limits, to exercise their own independent judgment 13 

It has been suggested that the delegate role rests upon a simple 
and mechanistic conception of the political process and thus ap¬ 
peals to the less-experienced and less well-educated representa¬ 
tives 14 It may also be that the delegate role will appeal most 
strongly to those whose seats on the council are marginal, so that 
they seek increased electoral support by building up a reputation 
as a good, hard-working representative 15 In contrast, members 
with more experience and with a fuller knowledge of the breadth 
and depth of council work and of the conflicting demands of the 
job mav be more likely to favor the politico or trustee roles, es¬ 
pecially the most senior officeholders who meet the most acute 
dilemmas of political decision-making With the exception of edu¬ 
cation, the data bears out these expectations It is surprising that 
there is not a greater difference between the parties, for while the 
Labour Party is committed to mandated delegates in some parts of 
the organization, the Conservative Party is wholeheartedly opposed 
to delegates in any form 16 It may be that the more senior Labour 
members resolve a conflict between an ideological preference for 
the delegate role and a leaning, caused by long experience of 

12 Samuel C Patterson, ed , American Legislative Behavior (Pnnceton, N J 
D Van Nostrand and Company, 1968), 215, Wahlke, Legislative System, 281, 
Davidson, Role of the Congressman, 117, Allen Komberg, Canadian Legislative 
Behavior (New York Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1967), 108 

"See, also, Raymond E Wolfinger, ‘Popular Support for the British Party 
System” (paper presented to the 66th annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, Los Angeles, Cal, September 2-6, 1970), Dennis Kava- 
nagh, “The Deferential English A Comparative Critique,” Government and 
Opposition, 6 (Summer 1971), 333-360, L J Sharpe, “American Democracy 
Reconsidered,” British Journal of Political Science, 3 (January 1973), 9-17, 
R D Jessop, “Civdity and Traditionalism m English Political Culture,” 
British Journal of Political Science 1 (January 1971), 1-24 

11 Wahlke, Legislative System, 277, Komberg, Canadian Legislative Be¬ 
havior, 117, Charles G Bell and Charles M Price, “Pre-Legislative Sources of 
Legislative Roles," Midwest Journal of Political Science, 13 (Summer 1969), 
254-270, Jewell, “Reappraisal,” 10 

1 Davidson, Role of the Congressman, 127 

"Sec Conservative Central Office, The Party Organisation (London Con¬ 
servative Central Office, 1970), 1 
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council work, to the trustee role, by combining the two in the po¬ 
litico role 17 

One of the most telling criticisms of the role-orientations litera¬ 
ture is that it deals only with stated attitudes, which may have 
little bearing on actual behavior. However, Table 2 suggests that 
delegates do tend to act the part m that they seem to have the 
most contact over council matters with individual citizens and with 
local party organizations, while trustees have the least 18 In addi- 

Table 2 

Representational Role Orientations and Role Behavior 

Delegates Politicos Trustees 


Percentages 

Attendance at Ward Party Meetings 


Monthly or more 

78 

77 

58 

Less than monthly 

17 

12 

29 

Never 

0 

0 

13 

Other 

6 

12 

0 

Discussion of Council 

Business at Ward 

Party Meetings 


Monthly or more 

44 

41 

19 

Less than monthly 

44 

48 

61 

Never 

11 

12 

19 

Number of Contacts with Individuals on 

Council Business in Previous Month 

0-20 

17 

24 

42 

21- 50 

33 

24 

42 

51 and more 

44 

46 

13 

Other 

6 

6 

3 

N 

(18) 

07) 

(31) 


tion, a higher proportion of delegates (44 percent) than of politicos 
(41 percent) or trustees (11 percent) said they either had accepted, 
or would accept, instructions given them by their ward party or¬ 
ganizations on council matters These indicators are only rough 
and ready, but they suggest that attitudes are generally congruent 
with actual role behavior. 

17 See, also, Jay S Goodman, "A Note on Legislative Research: Labor Repre¬ 
sentation in Rhode Island," American Political Science Review, 61 (June 1967), 
472-473 

18 A check with ward organizations showed that only rarely did council 
members exaggerate the frequency of ward party meetings. 
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Closely allied to, but theoretically distinct from, representational 
role is geographical focus of interest The councillor can choose 
to emphasize his role as the representative of a particular ward, or 
else he can put greater stress on the government of the city as a 
whole Since Aldermen are not elected by a ward, they do not 
have an areal role m this sense Councillors were asked, “Speaking 
for yourself, do you think your main job as a councillor is to rep¬ 
resent ward members (predominantly) or to govern the city as a 
whole" 1 ” This question was earlier put to Sheffield councillors with 
very similar results 19 

As with the delegate role, one might expect the ward focus to be 
favored by recently elected members and those with marginal 
seats 20 For the same sorts of reasons, junior members, that is 
members without special positions of responsibility on council com¬ 
mittees or within party groups, might also be expected to favor the 
ward focus There is also evidence m the American research to 
show that better-educated legislators have a broader areal focus 21 
Conversely, one would expect the more experienced, and especially 
the senior members who have official positions within the groups 
or on council committees, to develop a greater appreciation for the 
city-governing functions of the council These expectations are 
only partly borne out by the data The ward focus does appeal 
strongly to the less-experienced members and to those with mar¬ 
ginal seats and no official position, but the most senior opt not for 
the city government choice but for the combination of governing 
the city and representing the wards. Once again, education has no 
patterned relationship with role choices. There are party differ¬ 
ences, however, with the Conservatives showing a greater preference 
for ward representation and Labour members leaning more toward 
the combined ward representation and city government functions 22 

If expressed attitudes have any bearing on actual behavior one 
would expect those who focus on representing their ward to be 

19 I am most grateful to Dr Bill Hampton for making the unpublished 
Sheffield figures available A comparison of the Birmingham and Sheffield 
figures, controlling by party, suggests that majority group members are more 
likely to concentrate on city government than ward representation 

20 See, also. Budge et al, Political Stratification, 87-88 

21 Jewell, “Reappraisal," 10. 

22 Among congressmen in the United States, a similar left-right wing pattern 
appears, Republicans being more distnet-onented than Democrats See David¬ 
son, Role of the Congressman, 131. 
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most active in running ward advice bureaux and to encourage high 
attendance at the bureaux. Conversely, those who concentrate on 
running the city should have the least advice-bureaux activity. 
These expectations are clearly supported by the figures m Table 3 23 


Table 3 

Advice Bureaux Frequency and Attendance by Areal Role 



Ward 

City/Ward 

City 



Percentages 


Advice Bureaux Frequency 

At least fortnightly 

72 

54 

60 

Less than fortnightly 

21 

38 

15 

No advice burtau 

7 

8 

25 

Attendance at Advice Bureaux 

No advice bureaux 

7 

8 

25 

Less than 21 

14 

46 

25 

21 or more 

79 

38 

50 

Oth? r 

0 

8 

0 

N 

(14) 

(13) 

(20) 


Broad Policy—Individual Problems 

Another dimension of the representative’s role relates to the actual 
content of his political work and to the type of activity he chooses 
to concentrate on The representative can elect to spend most of 
his time on policy issues of a broad nature, or he can concentrate 
on particular problems brought to him by individual citizens, or he 
can try to cover both policy matters and individual problems For 
instance, evidence shows the “service” or “errand-boy” function of 
American representatives forms an important part of their job. In 
England, a Maud Committee Research Report asked a national 
sample of councillors, “Which of these two aspects of council work 
do you prefer making broad policy decisions or dealing with the 
problems of particular individuals?” 24 The same question was put 
to Birmingham council members who, by comparison with the na- 

21 The figures were checked against actual advice bureau timetables and 
found to be accurate within five percent Curiously, it is the Conservatives, 
who tend to represent the wards with the fewest social problems, who give the 
greatest emphasis to ward representation 

24 Committee on Management, Local Government Councillor, 139-140. 
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tional sample, have a slightly greater preference for dealing with 
individual problems 

One might expect members with only one or two years’ service, 
with marginal seats, and lacking any experience with the policy 
work of a committee chairman or vice-chairman, to favor work 
with individual problems We would hypothesize further that as 
experience and knowledge of council work broadens and deepens, 
and as council members gain confidence in dealing with the com¬ 
plexities of general policy issues, they may shift their attention 
away from individual problems According to this line of reasoning, 
chairmen and ex-chairmen should develop a strong concern for 
policy and possibly are picked out for chairmanships because of 
these very policy interests 

Responses to the question show a well-defined pattern As pre¬ 
dicted, the most junior and inexperienced members prefer dealing 
primarily with individual problems, and the most senior members 
prefer general policy matters Once again, education is not clearly 
related to this dimension of the representative’s role, although only 
a very small portion of the hest educated prefer broad policy de¬ 
cisions Lastly, there are important differences between the party 
groups, broad policy interests on the Labour side outnumber those 
on the Conservative side by almost three to one In contrast, the 
Conservatives express a strong preference for individual problems. 25 

Tablf 4 

Frequency of, and An endance at. Advice Bureaux by Party 
AND BY InDIVIDUAI PROBLEMS-BROAD POLICY OrU-NTAT lONS 

Labour Conservative 



Policy] 

Problc ms 

Both 

Policy 

Problems 

Both 

Fri fluency of Advice Bureaux 
No Adviu Bureaux 11 

0 

0 

Percentages 

33 

13 

43 

Monthly or less 

78 

100 

72 

33 

40 

57 

Weekly/Fortnightly 

11 

0 

29 

33 

47 

0 

N 

(9) 

(6) 

(7) 

(3) 

(15) 

(7) 

Monthly Attendance of 
Constituents at 

Advice Bureaux 

36 

46 

38 

7 

16 

8 


25 The fact that the national sample was taken m 1964, a year of peak 
Labour strength, goes a long way to explain the fact that the national sample 
was more concerned with general policy matters than the Birmingham sample 
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The relevance of stated attitudes to actual behavior can be tested. 
Councillors who express a preference for individual problems should 
be more active with their advice bureaux When responses were 
examined in the aggregate, this hypothesis seemed to be contradic¬ 
ted, but when the figures are broken down by party, the expected 
relationship does appear Though the Conservatives express a 
preference for dealing with individual problems, they are notice¬ 
ably less active in running advice bureaux than the Labour group, 
but within each party, councillors who prefer dealing with indi¬ 
vidual problems tend to hold more frequent advice bureaux and 
attract a higher attendance 

Specialist-Generalist Roles and Pressure-Group Roles 

In considering the content of the council members’ work, we 
might further distinguish between those who specialize in one par¬ 
ticular aspect of council work and those who try to cover all as¬ 
pects The national survey asked council members “Have you 
specialized in any aspect of the council’s work, or do you try to 
spend your time equally over all the work in which you are in¬ 
volved?” Specialization seems to increase with the size of the 
authority, so it is no surprise that Birmingham council members 
are specialized to a high degree Table 5 shows that 90 percent 
of the Birmingham sample claimed to concentrate on the work of 
one or two committees compared with 62 percent of the county 
borough councillors and 76 percent of metropolitan borough coun¬ 
cillors 26 In fact, specialists so dominate in Birmingham that the 
most interesting question revolves around the small number of 
“deviant” generalists The questionnaire uncovered eight, five of 
whom explained that their involvement with individual problems 
took them into every aspect of council work Six of the eight had 
been on the council for two years or less and, as one explained, he 
had not yet had enough time to see what particular aspect of the 
council’s work he was going to devote his time to The remaining 
two generalists were long serving Aldermen whose senior positions 
in the majority group obliged them to keep a watchful eye over 
the full range of council activities 

Since pressure groups are thought to be of such special signifi- 

28 The figures for the national sample are presented in Committee on 
Management, Local Government Councillor, 125-127. 
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cance in modem British politics, it is of some importance to know 
how council members react to them Respondents were asked, 
“Could we now turn to a slightly different aspect of council work 
—to the work which involves you in one way or another with dif¬ 
ferent kinds of voluntary organisations, associations, clubs, and 
groups in the city' 1 There are two views about the involvement of 
voluntary organisations and clubs in the city with council work 
The first says that in trying to influence council decisions they 
interfeie with the work of council members who are the demo¬ 
cratically elected representatives of the people The second says 
that groups can help m the democratic running of the city Which 
view do you most agree with?” 

American observers have been struck by the way m which or¬ 
ganized groups and interests are accepted by British politicians, 
and officially and unofficially incorporated into deeision-makmg 
processes 27 In fact, over 80 percent of the Birmingham sample 
was classified as facilitatois This percentage compares with 25 to 
50 percent m five North American samples 28 Reasons given to 
justify the favorable attitude toward group involvement m council 
work were mainly of two kinds either that groups are useful be¬ 
cause of the sorvicos they perform for the city—primarily work 
done by chanties—or else (it was pointed out less frequently) that 
groups serve a useful function in presenting organized opinion on 
public matters Published findings about what sorts of representa¬ 
tives arc likely to be facilitators and resisters are conflicting, some 
suggesting that the most experienced are likely to be facilitators 
and some suggesting the opposite 29 The Birmingham data m Table 
5 suggest that length of service is a critical variable, the short serv¬ 
ice grouping containing a relatively high proportion of resisters The 
other major difference is between party groups with the Conserva¬ 
tives more frequently expressing resister sentiments 30 However, 

27 Frank Smallwood, Greater London The Politics of Metropolitan Reform 
(Indianapolis, Ind Bobbs-Mtrrill Company, 1965), 105, Harry Eckstein, 
Pressure Group Politics (London AIW n and Unwin, I960), 18-19, Samuel H 
Beer, Modern British Politics (London Faber and Faber, 1965), 329-330 

Wall Ike, Legislative System, 327, Davidson, Role of the Congressman, 

166 

2 “ Davidson, Role of the Congressman, 169, Wahlke, Legislative System, 
341 

1,1 In Germany it has also been found that more right wing representatives 
tend to be resisters See Gunlicks, "Representative Role Perceptions,” 449 
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the over-all picture is less one of differences between various sec¬ 
tions of the council than of a heavy weighting towards the facilita¬ 
tor role 

Expressed attitudes toward groups can be compared with re¬ 
ported behavior toward them Respondents were asked about their 
own group affiliations, about assistance rendered to these groups, 
and about willingness to consult with them about council matters 
They were also asked about contact and consultation with other 
groups in the city In all cases (see Table 6) resisters appear to 
have less contact with groups, give less assistance to them, and 
consult with them less frequently 

Table 6 

Contact and Consiiltaiion with Ghocps 

( IN PeHC l NTA< ES ) 


Facilitator Resister 


“Have vou given assistance as a council membir to groups you belong to 5 ” 


Yes 

70 

63 

No 

24 

37 

Oth< r 

6 

0 

‘Have you consulted with tluse groups 5 " 


Yes 

44 

25 

No 

50 

75 

Other 

6 

0 

How many groups have 

contacted you in the last twelve months 5 ” 


he-ss than 4 

32 

50 

4-11 

43 

50 

12 or more 

16 

0 

Other 

9 

0 

"Have you consulted with 

any groups 5 '' 


Y.s 

41 

25 

No 

54 

75 

Other 

6 

0 

N 

(54) 

( 8) 


Although the vast majority were favorable m principle to or¬ 
ganized groups taking part in public affairs, very few could ac¬ 
curately name more than a few of the best-established and most 
widely-known groups On the other hand, the more senior com¬ 
mittee chairmen and group leaders were extremely knowledgeable 
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about the group world and its activities and could rattle off names 
of organizations at great speed This, it seems, is partly because 
the most senior members are almost invariably the most experienced 
and also because community organizations are more likely to ap¬ 
proach chairmen and group officers than "back-benchers ” For most 
council members, however, the group world is populated almost 
entirely by a small handful of large business, civic, and chanty or¬ 
ganizations together with one or two organizations in their own 
ward In this respect the results parallel those of Amencan studies, 
which find that elected representatives often know relatively little 
about pressure groups 31 

Party Rebels, Party Faithfuls, and Abstainers 

The last dimension of the representative’s role considered here 
concerns the distinction between party faithfuls, who have never 
openly voted against their group, party rebels, who have, and ab¬ 
stainers, who have not actually rebelled but who have refrained 
from voting with their group This aspect of the representative’s 
role differs from the previous ones in that it depends on actual be¬ 
havior and not upon reported attitudes It is also a distinction 
which rests very heavily on length of service since the longer the 
service, the greater the opportunity to rebel or abstain Respon¬ 
dents were asked, “Have you ever openly abstained or voted against 
your group? By ‘openly’ I mean in council or committee where 
the public, press, or opposition could get to know about it” 

As expected, party faithfuls are concentrated among short-service 
members, but there is one difference which seems not to be related 
to length of service Conservatives have a relatively high abstention 
rate while rebellion is more common on the Labour side. The 
Labour group contains a single abstainer and ten rebels compared 
with fourteen Conservative abstainers and seven rebels However, 
a fierce sense of duty and loyalty to the group was frequently 
voiced by both sides. The group was referred to as a “family,” 
and it was said that "one doesn’t wash one’s dirty linen in public ” 
In situations where members feel so strongly about group loyalty, 
discipline and formal rules of group behavior take on a minor role 

31 L Harmon Zeigler, “The Effects of Lobbying A Comparative Assess- 
ment,” in Public Opinion and Public Policy, ed Norman R Luttbeg (Home- 
wood, Ill Dorsey Press, 1968), 184-204 
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compared with internalized and highly charged moral feelings in 
the maintenance of group cohesion 82 

Oricins of Role Orientations 

The literature has failed conspicuously to uncover any pattern of 
association between role orientations and the normal set of social 
variables, such as age, sex, class, education, and occupation In 
The Legislative System the surprising statement is made that “role 
orientation of legislators is associated with none of the demo¬ 
graphic characteristics for which data about legislators are most 
often collected and tabulated—not with socio-economic status , . 

not with urban-rural status not with legislators’ ages, nor with 
their religion ” 33 Eight years and over two dozen research reports 
later it was written that “a review of the literature on the sources 
of roles leads to the conclusion that no single variable or set of vari¬ 
ables offers an adequate causal explanation ” 34 Actually, published 
research results suggest conflicting conclusions, and the present re¬ 
sults do little to resolve the conflict 36 

At first, the absence of association with the normal run of social 
variables is puzzling, but on further reflection possible explanations 
begin to emerge The whole process of recruitment and election 
to a representative body consists of an elaborate senes of screening 
mechanisms which sift out somewhere in the region of 99 percent 
of citizens who are legally eligible for election We know from 
hundreds of studies that representative bodies are invanably drawn 
from a very restncted range of the population Therefore, one 
ought not to expect role orientations to be associated with the nor¬ 
mal set of social vanables because elected representatives are such 
a small and specially selected section of society Moreover, council 
members lead a special social and political life which involves, to a 
greater or lesser extent, a separation from the wider society and a 
concentration of social interaction within the council The more 
council members interact with one another, the more they will grow 
alike, and the less they will resemble members of their original social 
group 36 

15 See also Gunlicks, "Representative Role Perceptions,” 459-460 

11 Wahlke, Legislative System, 329 
Jewell, "Reappraisal,” 11 

35 For similar British findings see Budge et al, Political Stratification, 88 

36 On these points see Ceorge C Homans, The Human Croup (New York 
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If the normal set of social variables is not associated with role 
onentations, which ones are? One is suggested in the previous 
paragraph Members with many years’ experience may view their 
job in a different way from newcomers. They may become more 
and more like members of their own party group, or they may be¬ 
come more alike irrespective of party differences. This tendency 
suggests another variable of great potential importance—party 
identification The reasons for expecting differences between La¬ 
bour and Conservative members have already been suggested here, 
and it would be strange indeed if party ideology were not associ¬ 
ated with some differences in role choices Previous work on Bir¬ 
mingham council members suggests a third variable of possible 
importance It was found that chairmen, especially m the Conserva¬ 
tive group, started their council careers at a much younger age 
than nonchairmen 37 Early starters have a better chance of gaming 
the years of seniority which are often required of a chairman, but 
there is also the possibility that an early age of entry indicates a 
different type of council member The early entrants may have a 
greater commitment to political life, a more acute awareness of 
politics, and perhaps a greater sophistication and "professionalism" 
about their political careers than the late starters, who may be 
rather more in the "amateur” style One could hypothesize, for ex¬ 
ample, that those who become deeply involved in politics at a fairly 
early age are more likely to be aware of the difficulties and dilem¬ 
mas facing the representative and are consequently likely to avoid 
the more simple notions about the representative’s role Similarly, 
it may be that the early starters are more political and partisan 
than the late starters and, therefore, arc more likely to express an 
interest in general policy issues rather than the more simple and 
more “human” aspects of the council members’ involvement with 
individual problems 

The approach briefly outlined leads us to expect systematic dif¬ 
ferences in role preferences along three dimensions—political party, 
age of entry, and length of service There is already a fair weight 
of evidence in Tables 1 and 5 to support these suggestions, but to 


Harcourt, Brace & Co , 1950), 126, and Robert Michels, Political Parties (Lon¬ 
don Collier-Macmillan, 1962), 205-211 

17 D S Morris and K Newton, "Chairmen and Non-Chairmen of Birming¬ 
ham Council" (Birmingham, England The University of Birmingham, Faculty 
of Commerce and Social Science, Discussion Paper F4), 15 
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Table 7 

Four Sets of Role Orientations 
(in Percentages) 




Labour 


Conservative 

Young Entry* 

Late Entry 

Young Entry 

Late Entry 

Long 

Serv¬ 

ice” 

Short 

Serv¬ 

ice 

Long 

Serv¬ 

ice 

Short 

Sorv- 

ice 

Long 

Serv¬ 

ice 

Short 

Serv¬ 

ice 

Long 

Serv¬ 

ice 

Short 

Serv¬ 

ice 

Politico 

50 

43 

44 

0 

44 

33 

15 

0 

Delegate 

17 

43 

12 

66 

22 

33 

31 

40 

Trustee 

33 

14 

44 

33 

33 

33 

54 

60 

Ward 

0 

43 

0 

33 

33 

66 

38 

50 

City 

44 

43 

60 

33 

50 

33 

38 

30 

City/Ward 

56 

14 

40 

33 

16 

0 

25 

20 

Policy 

42 

29 

44 

33 

33 

0 

15 

0 

Problems 

0 

43 

12 

66 

33 

66 

62 

80 

Policy/Problems 

58 

29 

33 

0 

33 

33 

23 

20 

Other 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P ac llit ator 

100 

100 

100 

66 

100 

100 

69 

50 

Rcsister 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

23 

40 

Ncutral/Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

N 

(12) 

(7) 

(9) 

(3) 

(9) 

(3) 

(13) 

(10) 


"Those who were first dieted to a council when they were liss than 40 
years old 

b Those with five or more years council service 


put them to an exacting test it is necessary to control for each 
variable This test is made in Table 7. 38 With a total sample of 
only 66 and simultaneous controls for three variables, the numbers 
m each cell are bound to be extremely small But set against this 
fact are the rather remarkable patterns of the table which read 
three different ways at once with a high degree of internal con¬ 
sistency The rest of the paper will examine these patterns, for 
they appear to provide important keys to the understanding of the 
origins of role orientations, 

JS Since almost everyone on the council is a specialist and since party voting 
records are so heavily dependent on length of service, these two dimensions 
have been omitted from the table 
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A common knowledge of Conservative and Labour politics leads 
one to expect a stronger preference for the trustee role among Con¬ 
servatives and a stronger Labour preference for the delegate role 
It has already been suggested that the pressures of political ideology 
and political experience will encourage the Labour side to lean to 
the politico role rather more than the Conservatives According to 
this line of reasoning, the politico and trustee roles should also ap¬ 
peal rather more strongly to those who have been on the council 
for many years, the newer members finding the delegate role more 
comfortable Lastly, members elected to the council at an early 
age will have a more complex and sophisticated view of politics 
and should lean more towards the trustee or politico roles Later 
entrants should show a preference for the delegate role Table 7 
confirms most of these expectations Matched for age of entry and 
length of service, the Conservatives lean more to the trustee role 
than does Labour Matched for party and age of entry, the long- 
serving prefer the politico role compared with the short-serving, 
who prefer the delegate role Lastly, matching for party length of 
service, the late-entry members prefer the delegate role whereas 
the early entrants prefer the trustee or politico roles The three 
variables appear to have a cumulative effect Delegates are most 
heavily concentrated among late-entry, short-service. Labour mem¬ 
bers, politicos among early-entry, long-service Labour members, 
and trustees are most frequent among the late-entry, short-service 
Conservatives 

Two flaws spoil the over-all pattern, however Contrary to the 
theory, the delegate role appears more strongly to long-serving 
Conservatives than to long-serving Labour members, and also con¬ 
trary to expectations, the politico and not the trustee role appeals 
most to early-entry, long-serving Conservative members How can 
these two deviations be explained 5 * Clearly the theory does not 
need a major overhaul, for its predictions are supported on seven 
out of nine counts What is needed is a slight modification It 
may be that the politico role is the most complex and subtle of the 
three because it requires reconciling and integrating different inter¬ 
ests and because it recognizes the dilemmas of the representative’s 
role It should, then, appeal to the most mature—the early-entry, 
long-service members By comparison the trustee and delegate roles 
are more simple and straightforward and hence should appeal to 
the late-entry and short-serving members This post hoc explana- 
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tion is necessary because it has implications for the rest of Table 7 
In brief, it is suggested that more mature representatives will lean 
to more complex interpretations of their role in an attempt to 
reconcile the competing claims of the job—the politico role, the 
combined ward and city role, and the general policy and individual 
problems role The less-experienced and short-serving members 
are more likely to lean towards the less-complicated roles of dele¬ 
gate, trustee, individual problems, ward representatives, and the 
like With these modifications in mind, we can turn to the rest of 
Table 7 

It seems reasonable to suppose that Labour members, with their 
leanings towards total rather than piecemeal politics, will focus 
rather more on governing the city than will Conservatives, who are 
more likely to emphasize the ward The combined city and ward 
focus should appeal more to the Labour side insofar as they feel 
the need to represent wards, many of which are poor and with their 
own special problems, and to see the city as a total social and po¬ 
litical system The short-serving members are likely to see them¬ 
selves as ward representatives, compared with the long-serving who 
are likely to assume city governing functions The combined ward 
and city focus, being the most complex, should appeal to the early- 
eritry and the long-serving members The figures support these 
hypotheses, with two exceptions The early-entry, long-serving 
Conservatives favor the city governing role most heavily, but they 
may do so because this grouping includes most of the Conservative 
leaders who were actually concerned with the over-all direction of 
city government With this exception, Conservatives are more 
ward-onented than Labour Second, variations m areal role are 
not associated with age of entry Otherwise, the figures are dis¬ 
tributed according to expectations 

On the general-policy or individual-problems dimensions one 
would anticipate a clear interest in policy on the part of the more 
ideological Labour members and a strong concern with individual 
problems on the Conservative side But because Labour members 
often represent wards with the highest concentration of problems, 
they may also mix the policy and problems roles Long-semng 
members and those with an early age of entry should lean towards 
a concern for policy, while late-entry and short-serving members 
are more likely to deal with individual problems. The mixed policy 
and problems role being the most complex should appeal to the 
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most mature members With only two very minor exceptions these 
expectations are supported by the figures. 

Lastly, the theory is again supported by the figures on pressure 
group roles The individualism of the Conservatives and the col¬ 
lectivism of Labour show in the greater proportion of resisters 
among the former Length of experience shows its effects in re¬ 
ducing resister attitudes, and, to a man, early entrants show their 
greater maturity in being facilitators The three factors combine to 
produce a concentration of resisters among late-entry, short-service 
Conservatives 


Conclusions 

The numbers in this study are small, but some degree of confi¬ 
dence may be placed in them by virtue of the fact that the figures 
are most usually distributed in a neat and tidy pattern which con¬ 
firms most of the expectations Both theory and data suggest that 
the normal set of social variables, like age, sex, class, and so on, 
arc not closely associated with role choices On the other hand 
four dimensions of the representative’s role are clearly associated 
with party, length of service, and age of entry to the council Be¬ 
sides being divided on their views about public policy, party mem¬ 
bers are also split on their views about the proper role of elected 
representatives The individualism of the Conservatives is associat¬ 
ed with a preference for dealing with individual problems on a 
ward basis, while the socialists are more concerned with general 
policy issues affecting the whole city However, role orientations 
are modified as the representative gains experience m council work, 
so that long-serving members are more alike, irrespective of party, 
than short-serving ones There are also differences between those 
who start their political career at an early age and the late-starters, 
the former being more dedicated political animals with a more 
subtle and complex view of their role, and the latter being more 
simple and amateur It seems, therefore, that the role orientation 
of the council members is a function 1) of his ideological outlook, 
which varies with his party membership, 2) of the maturity of his 
interpretation of politics which, m turn, depends on his experience 
with the work of the representative, and 3) on the degree to which 
he is a dedicated political animal, as revealed in his age of entry to 
the council 



Denigration of 
Authority? 
Television News 
Coverage of the 
Student Movement 
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TTelevision news, like all journalism, suffers from a paradox of 
functions which often seem to be at cross-purposes On the one 
hand it is supposed to be nonpartisan, an unbiased transmitter of 
fact On the other hand it is expected to participate in the politi¬ 
cal process as a “watchdog” for the public 1 The first function im¬ 
plies a tacit support for the status quo by minimizing interpretation 
In order to assure the purity of the facts, the reporter is discouraged 
from efforts at individual evaluation or explanation In contrast, 
the second function implies energetic criticism of governmental 
performance m the name of the “public interest ” In order to fulfill 
this duty, the reporter is encouraged to investigate and interpret 
the facts to their fullest extent to encourage broader public aware- 

* We wish to acknowledge the financial support of the Vanderbilt University 
Research Council and the Vanderbilt University Television News Archive 
We also wish to thank Dan Clark, Gene Larimore, and Lee Sigelman for their 
help and constructive criticism 

1 John W C Johnstone, Edward J Slawski, and William W Bowman, "The 
Professional Values of American Newsmen," Public Opinion Quarterly, 36 
(Winter 1972-73), 522-540, and Delmer D Dunn, Public Officials and the 
Press (Reading, Mass . Addison-Wesley Publishing Co, 1969), 289-310 
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ness Restrained reporting of the status quo does not undermine 
governmental legitimacy, but heavy criticism of government officials, 
procedures, or agencies reported over a long period of time— the 
denigration of political authority —might well serve to undermine 
the legitimacy of the regime 

A set of norms undergirds support for any system of government 
These norms are manifest in a democracy government should be 
responsive to the expressed demands of the population, it should 
be moral (trustworthy, credible, and so on) m its procedures and 
outcomes, it should be effective (strong enough to get the job 
done), and it should be efficient, not wasteful To the extent that 
government is not viewed m these ways, support is diminished 2 3 
The public opinion of the government is largely a function of avail¬ 
able information and therefore of the media Clearly, if the news 
programs of the three networks are similar and overwhelmingly 
negative in their appraisal of authority symbols along the above 
dimensions, then the possibility of generalized public disaffection 
is great The purpose of this study is to investigate possible den¬ 
igration of authority by television news 


Criticisms of Television News 

In a 1969 speech, former Vice-President Spiro T Agnew attacked 
network television news programs Characterizing the television 
news industry as “a tiny and closed fraternity of privileged men,” 
he recognized television news programs’ potential for the denigra¬ 
tion of political authority 1 Since that time television news has 
come under sustained criticism 

Much of this criticism focused on the partisan and ideological 
biases held by news personnel and manifested m the presentation 
of news 4 5 Because of her book The News Twisters, Edith Efron 
became the most notable exponent of this point of view. 6 Efron 


2 Within the extensive literature making this point, the most notable is David 
Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New York John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc , 1965), esp chap 10 

3 Spiro T Agnew, “Television News Coverage,” Vital Speeches (New York 
City News Publishing Co ), 36 (December 1, 1960), 90. 

* Marvin Barrett, ed, The Politics of Broadcasting (New York Thomas Y 
Crowell Co, 1973), 39-67 

5 Twisters (Los Angeles Nash Publishing Corp , 1971) 
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began her study of the 1968 campaign period with two central pro¬ 
positions First, countering the frequently made assertion that tele¬ 
vision news is simply a “mirror” held up to the world, she asserted 
that all broadcast news was the result of a process of selection, the 
event selected for coverage, the issues covered, the facts presented, 
the participants interviewed, the number and extent of opinions 
included, the interpretations made—these and more are the prod¬ 
uct of journalistic choice 6 Her second proposition was that the 
“Fairness Doctrine” rather than the First Amendment guarantee of 
free speech is the appropriate criterion by which to judge news 
content “The fcc regulation called the Fairness Doctnne inter¬ 
venes into the heart of the selective process and instructs the broad¬ 
caster that he is to seek out and provide ‘non-partisan,’ ‘equal,’ 
and ‘equally forceful' coverage of contrasting opinions on contro¬ 
versial issues ” 7 Iri addition to these two propositions, Efron con¬ 
cluded that equal and equally forceful treatment could be quanti¬ 
fied She proceeded to do a word count of statements she judged 
favorable or unfavorable to presidential candidates and to liberal 
and conservative perspectives on certain controversial issues 

The findings emerging from the Efron study are striking Had 
there been a relatively equal number of words favorable and un¬ 
favorable to Nixon and Humphrey and on the liberal and conserva¬ 
tive sides of the controversial issues she studied, then this balance 
of presentation would have denied news bias m Efron’s terms 
Instead she found a substantial absence of balance m the coverage 
of the candidates, ideological perspectives, and some issue orienta¬ 
tions 8 The treatment of Nixon’s candidacy was the most widely 
disproportionate Of the total words spoken about Richard Nixon, 
Efron found that nearly 90 percent on each network were unfavor¬ 
able In contrast 46 percent (cbs and abc) and 59 percent (nbc) 
of the words spoken about Hubert Humphrey were unfavorable to 
him In addition over 70 percent of the words spoken about the 
bombing halt and Vietnam War policy were judged to be unfavor¬ 
able to the administration’s position. 

The Efron study stimulated heated debate Some persons found 
unqualified support for their own opinions m her report, others, 

8 Also making this point is Edward Jay Epstein, News From Nowhere (New 
York Random House, 1973), 3-43 

7 Twtsters, 19 

8 Ibid ., 29-47 
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whose views were contrary, attacked her research methods 9 Some 
of the most interesting reactions were those that saw in her Endings 
journalistic and not political bias It is important to note that pro¬ 
fessional values and habits as well as organizational processes may 
determine content as certainly as political or ideological bias 10 

9 Barrett, Politics, 46-47, and Efron, How CBS Tried to Kill a Book (Los 
Angeles Nash Publishing Corp , 1972) 

10 Paul H Weaver, “Is Television News Biased?” The Public Interest, 26 
(December 1972), 57-74, Nelson Polsby, "Review of Efron’s The News 
Twisters," Harper’s (March 1972), 88, and Epstein, News from Nowhere 

The possibility of organizational error was dramatically illustrated during 
i overage of the 1968 Democratic National Convention Perhaps no recent 
event has had more immediate or far-reaching political effects than the scenes 
of violence m front of the major convention hotels on the evening of August 
28 Late into that night, delegates on the floor of the convention—with 
television serving as their main source of information—-made impassioned 
appeals for a return to order and tolerance 

The critical nature of that night for American politics can hardly be over¬ 
stated See John P Robinson, "Public Reaction to Political Protest Chicago 
1968,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 34 (Spring 1970) And yet our perception 
of the violence was based on a fundamental misrepresentation 

At approximately 8 00 pm, an announcement was made that fighting had 
broken out at the corner of Michigan Boulevard and Balbo Drive in down¬ 
town Chicago The actual scene of police arriving, dispersing, or arresting the 
demonstrators, and the National Guard coming up to secure the area lasted 
less than 20 minutes At approximately 8 45 p M , David Brinkley introduced 
a tape of the peace demonstration which, he said, had been "in progress for 
some time ’’ This tape, made 30 to 40 minutes earlier, was narrated by Aline 
Saarinen, but it was spliced together with a report by Gabe Prpssman These 
two depicted the same sequence of actions with many of the same participants, 
the only diffirence being that they were shot from different camera angles 
Again, about an hour later, at approximately 9 50 P m , Huntley interrupted 
the coverage of the convention itself to "pick up from videotape the latest in¬ 
stallment of the war along Michigan Boulevard and Balbo Street ” Narrated 
this time by Jack Perkins, the report was simply another view of the same 
actions on the two earlier tapes, an mcidpnt which had actually occurred at 
about 8 00 p M After viewing all three of these tapes, Paul Simpson (orig¬ 
inator of the Archive) noted that a rather large bearded man wearing a plaid 
shirt appeared in all the films and thus seemed to have been arrested three 
times This discovery was the key in equating the actions in the three tapes 
NBC showed the same violent event, which lasted less than five minutes, from 
three different camera angles with three separate reporters and led viewers to 
believe it was one continuous battle lasting several hours! 

In all fairness to NBC, one must recall that communications between the 
various parts of the news organization were greatly handicapped by a com- 
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The purpose of the present study is not to speculate about these 
causes of news content, instead we will investigate patterns of con¬ 
tent and suggest some potential consequences that may follow from 
them 

This concern is shared by James Keogh Keogh has served as 
special assistant to the president and is former executive editor of 
Time In his book. President Nixon and the Press, Keogh was 
clearly troubled by the unfairness of journalists, but he raised also 
the question of the effects of denigration of authonty “The journal¬ 
istic obsession with the negative [warrants] the most serious con¬ 
sideration of such effects on civilization by everyone in the profes¬ 
sion ” u 

The denigration of authonty model implied in the cnticism of 
Agnew, Efron, Keogh and others (and stated above) is similar 
whether it is articulated by layman, journalist, or scholar This 
article deals directly with the allegation of unbalanced, predom¬ 
inantly negative treatment of authonty symbols 

In analyzing television news, it is useful to concentrate on a 
single important issue 12 Here, the student movement was chosen 
for study for two reasons First, as a major issue of American 
politics, it was extensively covered by the media In the penod 
from September, 1966, to April, 1970, the time covered by our 
Analysis, student disorders, together with race relations, the eco¬ 
nomic situation, and the Vietnam War constituted the major issues 
of American politics as measured by both media coverage and 
public opinion Gallup Poll results indicated no appreciable pub¬ 
lic concern with the >outh protests in periodic polls taken from 
1962 to 1968 In contrast, by the March, 1969, survey, four percent 
of the respondents considered the college disorders a major prob¬ 
lem, in Julv, 1969, 15 percent in February, 1970, 13 percent, m 
July, 1970, 27 percent 11 Second, and more important, considera¬ 
tion of the student-youth movement goes directly to the question 
of where network news stands in its coverage of confrontations 

numications workers' strike and the policies of Mayor Richard Daley's admin¬ 
istration Nonetheless, an error erf great importance was made nbc has never 
publicly acknowledged that error 

11 New York. Funk 4 WagnalLs, 1972 

13 Richard A Pride and Dan Clark, "Race Relabons in Television News," 
Journalism Quarterly, 50 (Summer 1973), 319-328 
13 The Gallup Opinion Index, December, 1971, no 78 
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with authority Rebellious students were m many ways directly 
attacking the bases of both academic and political authority 


Sources of Potential Effect 

Three sources of potential influence on public opinion were 
deemed relevant for study using the denigration framework The 
first of these concerns the portrayal of specific symbols applicable 
to the student movement the national administration, the police, 
the university, and the students themselves It is useful to know 
whether the networks focused more often on the morality or on the 
strength aspects of events Even more important is whether or not 
the networks consistently demonstrated a disproportionately nega¬ 
tive imbalance of statements concerning particular symbols, es¬ 
pecially those representing political authority To the extent that 
government officials, procedures, or institutions are made to appear 
unresponsive, inefficient, weak, or dishonest, rather than responsive, 
efficient, strong, and honest over a long time period, the public 
surely cannot help but perceive a denigration of political authority 
A second source of potential effect is contained in the structure 
of the language used in the broadcasts The statements of the par¬ 
ticipants in a broadcast can be broadly divided into three classifi¬ 
cations statements of fact, statements of implication and interpre¬ 
tation, and personal judgments The more the coverage is removed 
from the bare facts, the greater is its potential for structuring both 
public knowledge and opinion 

The third source of potential influence is news “play,” or the 
amount of emphasis which the networks placed on the student issue 
A network can stress an issue by devoting large amounts of time 
to it or by presenting it often as one of the top stories in a given 
broadcast Conversations with network news personnel confirm 
that the stones considered to be most important are placed in the 
lead positions of the broadcast 14 Moreover, recent evidence indi¬ 
cates that the first and last items in a news broadcast are the ones 
most frequently remembered by the audience 16 

In studying the network news coverage of the student movement, 


14 The senior author has interviewed news personnel at abc and cbs in Wash¬ 
ington, D C 

11 Alan Booth, "The Recall of News Items,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 34 
(Winter 1970-71), 604-610 
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we wished to test three basic hypotheses derived from the criticisms 
that have been frequently made of television news - 

(1) Taken together, the networks present a substantially negative 
view of political and academic authorities 

(2) Taken together, the networks show a substantial amount of 
value judgments and interpretive statements 

(3) The networks are homogeneous, and hence display no sub¬ 
stantial differences in news play, language structure, and symbol 
dimension and direction 


Research Procedures 

The Vanderbilt Television News Archive is a unique source of 
data Under the Archive’s auspices, video-tape copies have been 
made of each of the weekday network evening news programs 
since the fall of 1968 To our knowledge it is the only facility of 
its kind anywhere 

For the purpose of this study, one day was drawn at random for 
each week from September, 1968, through April, 1970 Transcripts 
were made of all stories dealing with youth and students from each 
of the three network news broadcasts during this period Each 
sentence from these stories was coded 

A modified form of standard symbol coding procedures was used 
to identify the treatment of specific symbols relevant to the student 
issue 16 Persons, agencies, and institutions constituted relevant 
symbols Governmental symbols weie categorized in terms of level 
(national, state, local) and branch (executive, legislative, and ju¬ 
dicial ) of government The college or university officials, police 
forces, demonstrators, students, and radicals were also isolated as 
symbols All symbols were coded as to direction (positive, neutral, 
or negative) and dimension (strength and morality), m the context 
of each sentence 17 The strength dimension included displavs of 

'* Abraham Kaplan and Joseph M Doldsen, “The Reliability of Content 
Analysis Categories,” in Language of Politics, ed Harold D Lasswell, Nathan 
Leites et al (Cambndge, Mass The MIT Press, 1949), 83-112 

17 In a given sentence salient symbols were identified Next, the coder 
decided if the symbol appeared favorably (positive), unfavorably (negative), 
neither (neutral), or both (balanced) (Note in the tables the word neutral 
stands for both “balanced” and “neutral" treatment since most of the mentions 
in these columns were neutral rather than balanced ) After the coder decided 
whether it was a favorable or unfavorable mention of the symbol, he recorded 
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strength, activity, power, or potency by the symbols, the morality 
dimension included displays of morality, principle, credibility, or 
rightness by the symbol At most, only the two most prominent 
symbols were coded for each sentence, obviously many sentences 
contained only one symbol 

The system of categories used to isolate the structure of the 
language was patterned after the work of Hayakawa and Lowry 18 
By modifying their categories somewhat, each sentence could be 
placed in one of six class* s 

(1) Report sentcnees/attnbuted, 

(2) Report sentences/unattributed, 

(3) Inference sentcnces/labeled, 

(4) Infeience sentences/unlabled, 

(5) Judgment sentences, 

(6) All other sentences 

lleport sentences state verifiable information The report sentence 
is of such a foim that it is capable of verification if one wished to 
make the effort to do so Attribution takes the form of a direct or 
indirect quotation, and can be to a specific or a general source (for 
example, “Informed sources said ”) 

Inferences are not capable of verification, at least at the time 
they were made Some of the characteristics of inferences are 
they rely on personal or subjective opinions, conclusions, beliefs, 
or feelings, they are interpretive, they draw out implications, they 
attempt to make generalizations or predictions, they speak to the 
meaning of events, they attempt to evaluate what others think or 
feel as opposed to reporting what others say they think or feet. 


it, and then asked on to which dimension it fell If the symbol appeared 
active, strong, powerful, efficient (or the opposite) this strength dimension 
was recorded, if the symbol appeared good, responsive, principled, and the 
like (or the opposite), then a code was given for the morality dimension 
These two dimensions were broadly defined and exhaustive While we were 
interested in preserving as much information as possible, experience has shown 
that asking coders to make more refined discriminations (more categories to 
decide between) results in significantly lower intercoder reliability 

18 S I Hayakawa, Language m Thought and Action (New York Harcourt, 
Brace & Co , 1949), chap 2, and Dennis T Lowry, “Agnew and the Network 
TV News A Before/After Content Analysis,” Journalism Quarterly, 48 (Sum¬ 
mer 1971), 205-210 The following description of decision rules is para¬ 
phrased from Lowry's article 
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they attempt to explain someone’s reasons or motives for taking an 
action 

Labeled inferences occur whenever a signal is given that what 
is being said is unconfirmed Usually, the signal takes the form of 
such key phrases as "it appears [to me],” "it looks like,” "it seems ” 
Unlabeled inferences are those sentences which do not have these 
signals of personal conjecture but which do present unvenfiable 
information 

Judgment sentences indicate personal approval or disapproval, 
like-chslike, good-bad, and so forth 

Finally, there is the residual category, “All other sentences ” 
Usually these are questions or uncompleted sentences 
In coding, the rule was to include the sentences m the highest- 
numbered of the categories if the sentence were of a mixed type 
Hence, a sentence containing both a statement of fact and an infer¬ 
ence would have been coded as an inference 

In addition to the treatment of salient symbols and to the struc¬ 
ture of language used, we were interested in the placement of 
stories m the broadcast For our purpose we considered stones 
in the first three positions of the broadcast to be those most em¬ 
phasized among the 15 to 20 that appear in the typical half-hour 
news program 

The coding was completed bv one primary coder and two check 
coders Intercoder reliability was 83 over-all for source, Lowry 
code, symbol, direction and dimension variables Intracoder re¬ 
liability was 88 


Findings 

The results of this study are provocative, and on the whole they 
do not confirm the three major hypotheses derived from the deni¬ 
gration model 

Treatment of Symbols 

In his criticism of television news, former Vice-President Agnew 
raised the issue of content imbalance His assertions were sup¬ 
ported by Edith Efron’s analysis, which revealed a striking pre¬ 
ponderance of unfavorable over favorable opinion of Nixon in the 
coverage of the 1968 presidential campaign sixteen to one on cbs, 
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Table 1 

Symbol by Direction 


Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

Total 

<N) 

National Administration 

32 

IS 

53 

100% 

72 

President 

39 

46 

15 

100 

41 

Cabinet 

35 

47 

18 

100 

62 

Federal Agencies 

41 

35 

24 

100 

74 

Congress 

40 

43 

17 

100 

88 

Supreme Court 

23 

36 

41 

100 

111 

Army 

23 

29 

49 

101 • 

35 

FBI 

19 

62 

19 

100 

26 

Presidential hopefuls 

45 

37 

18 

100 

60 

State Administration 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

Govt mor 

24 

37 

39 

100 

51 

Advisers (gubernatonal) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Legislature 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

National Guard 

22 

58 

20 

100 

59 

Citv Administration 

25 

17 

58 

100 

12 

Mayor 

15 

35 

49 

99 

85 

Advisers (mayoral) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Council 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Police 

26 

42 

33 

101 

293 

Political Parties 

17 

38 

45 

100 

29 

Lawyers 

28 

37 

36 

101 

104 

Students 

30 

31 

39 

100 

960 

Radicals 

24 

31 

44 

99 

143 

University Administrations 

35 

23 

42 

100 

171 

University Presidents 

37 

36 

27 

100 

84 

Faculty 

29 

40 

31 

100 

58 


* In this and following tables deviations from 100% in the total column is 
due to rounding error 

ten to one on nbc, and 8 5 to one on abc 19 If authority symbols 
were portrayed negatively over a long period of time by similar 
proportions, then their legitimacy could well be affected How¬ 
ever, in our study of the treatment of the student movement, no 
such sharp imbalances have emerged 
As can be seen in Table 1, the symbols of authority which re¬ 
ceive a clearly negative portrayal are the national administration, 
the Supreme Court, the Army, radicals, and the office of the mayor. 


18 First Monday, March 6, 1972, 4 
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In contrast, the treatment of the symbols of students, governor, and 
police reveals a slight negative imbalance These findings, however, 
do not approach the nearly one-sided presentation which the den¬ 
igration model implies. 

One difference which should be noted is that between portrayal 
of the national administration and portrayal of the president 
Whereas the administration is one symbol which exhibited a nega¬ 
tive imbalance, the office of the presidency received a strongly 
positive presentation Thus, a distinction seems to have been made 
between the individual man and the abstract “administration ” 
This differentiation is especially apparent on nbc, which character¬ 
istically cited the administration rather than the president. 


Table 2 


Symbol by Direction 



Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

Total 

National Government 

34 

36 

30 

100 Cl 

Military 

25 

43 

32 

100 

State Government 

27 

38 

36 

101 

City Government 

19 

43 

38 

100 

Students and Radicals 

30 

31 

40 

101 

University 

Miscellaneous 

35 

30 

36 

101 

(FBI, Presidential 
hopefuls, Police, 
Parties, Lawyers) 

30 

40 

30 

100 




p< 000* 



* In this and following tables a chi-square test of significance was used 


The general imbalance of treatment becomes more noticeable 
when the individual symbols are collapsed into larger categories, 
as in Table 2 City government is the only symbol which displays 
a decidedly negative imbalance, and even here the greatest per¬ 
centage of statements is neutral There are no cases of substantially 
negative portrayals of the symbols Thus, in this case, evidence is 
slight that the image conveyed by the television news exhibits a 
dentgration of authority 

The four sets of symbols which each of the three networks tended 
4p emphasize were youth, the university, the national government. 
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Table 3 


Network by 

DiREerrioN, Controlling for 

Symbol 


University 

ABC 

NBC 


CBS 

Positive 

37 

30 


38 

Neutral 

30 

30 


29 

Negative 

33 

39 


32 


100% 

997a 


997a 


(54) 

(142) 

p= 6706 

(117) 

Youth 

ABC 

NBC 


CHS 

Positivt 

24 

34 


29 

Neutral 

29 

34 


39 

Negative 

47 

32 


33 


100% 

1007a 


1017a 


(270) 

(390) 

p = 0003 

(442) 

National Government 

ABC 

NBC 


CBS 

Positive 

23 

17 


30 

Neutral 

42 

39 


37 

Negative 

35 

44 


33 


1007a 

1007a 


1007a 


(151) 

(103) 

p= 0810 

(134) 

Police Force 

ABC 

NI1C 


CDS 

Positive 

25 

28 


17 

Neutral 

24 

34 


36 

Ntgative 

51 

38 


47 


1007a 

100% 


100% 


(90) 

(106) 

p= 0536 

(125) 

and the police forces 

20 Table 3 focuses 

on the treatment 

given 


20 Individual symbols were collapsed into four general categories Army, 
fbi. National Guard, and police become "police forces”, students and radicals 
become “youth”, university administration, university president, and faculty 
become “university”, and national administration, president, cabinet, agencies, 
Congress, and Supreme Court become "national government ” 
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these four sets of symbols on each network When one looks first 
at the treatment of university symbols, very little difference is dis¬ 
covered between the three networks, moreover, the presentation 
is well balanced between positive and negative Two of the three 
networks (nbc and cbs) also manifest balance m their coverage of 
students and radicals, abc, however, presented negative over posi¬ 
tive portrayals at a ratio of two to one In the treatment accorded 
symbols of the national government, cbs once again gave balance 
between positive and negative treatment, on the other hand abc, 
and especially nbc, presented the symbols of national government 
in a more negative fashion (nbc shows 17 percent positive and 44 
percent negative) In coverage of police forces all three networks 
manifest a negative treatment, but cbs has the greatest imbalance. 


Table 4 

Symbol by Dimension 



Strength 

Morality 

Total 

(V) 

National Administration 

52 

48 

100% 

42 

President 

75 

25 

100 

24 

Cabinet 

79 

21 

100 

57 

Federal Agencies 

64 

37 

101 

63 

Congress 

58 

42 

100 

67 

Supitme Court 

44 

56 

100 

81 

Army 

83 

17 

100 

29 

FBI 

86 

14 

100 

14 

Presidential hopefuls 

72 

28 

100 

36 

State Administration 

_ 

_ 

_ 

6 

Go\ i rnor 

71 

30 

101 

41 

Lt gislature 

— 

— 

— 

2 

National Guard 

93 

7 

100 

41 

City Administration 

_ 

_ 

_ 

9 

Mayor 

52 

48 

100 

67 

Advisers (mavoral) 

— 

— 

— 

0 

Polite 

78 

22 

100 

206 

Political Parties 

73 

27 

100 

15 

Law\t rs 

74 

26 

100 

54 

Students 

62 

38 

1(H) 

801 

Badicals 

65 

35 

100 

80 

University Administration 

60 

40 

100 

126 

University Presidents 

57 

43 

100 

63 

Fatuity 

47 

54 

101 

43 


A. 
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at 17 percent favorable and 47 percent unfavorable In brief, then, 
Table 3 shows some interesting differences between the networks 
Table 3 also indicates that while there was a negative portrayal of 
national government and police forces (the major symbols of 
political authority), the networks differed in the magnitudes of this 
negative coverage 

In the coverage of the student movement, television news ex¬ 
hibited not only a lack of substantial negative imbalance, but also 
an overwhelming concern with the dimension of strength (potency, 
power) rather than of morality, as can be seen in Table 4 The 
only major political symbol which was treated more in terms of its 
morality is the Supreme Court, which is itself concerned with 
judgments 

Language Structure 

Although the treatment of salient symbols may influence the 
views of the audience, the viewer’s perception of the student move¬ 
ment may also be sharply conditioned by the structure of the 
language through which the information is conveyed It is this 
aspect of the programming which the revised Hayakawa-Lowry 
code measures A quick perusal of Table 5 reveals few differences 
between the networks as to the nature of the statements used On 
each network the majority of the sentences are reports—m each 
case about 60 percent of the total statements In fact, direct ex¬ 
pressions of a normative position are rarely made There is, how¬ 
ever, a significant percentage of inferences (at least 37 percent for 


Table 5 

Network by Language Stbucture (Lowky Code) 



CBS 

NBC 

ABC 

Report Attributed 

16 

17 

13 

Report Unattributed 

43 

41 

45 

Inference Labeled 

8 

10 

5 

Inference Unlabeled 

29 

27 

33 

Judgment 

1 

2 

2 

All others 

3 

3 

2 

Total 

100% 

100% 

100% 


(911) 

(964) 

(589) 

p< 002 
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each network); these statements serve as modes of interpretation 
and explanation short of personal evaluation Therefore, although 
in reporting the news the networks generally refrain from judg¬ 
ments, they in no way confine themselves solely to unembellished 
facts 

Even though the over-all distribution of statements is roughly 
the same on all networks, clear differences emerge when one ex¬ 
amines the relationship between network and the Hayakawa-Lowry 
code controlling for source (anchorman, reporter, or third party), 
as in Tables 6, 7, and 8 It is apparent from Table 6 that in all 
cases the greatest percentage of the anchorman’s statements are 
reports However, on abc the anchorman draws a considerably 
higher proportion of inferences, fully 31 percent of the abc anchor- 


Table 6 

Network by Language Structure Controlling for Source 



cbs Anchorman 

NBC Anchorman 

abc Anchorman 

Report Attributed 

23 

18 

13 

Report Unattnbuted 

66 

62 

51 

Inference Labeled 

2 

3 

2 

Inference Unlabeled 

8 

14 

29 

Judgment 

0 

1 

4 

All others 

1 

3 

1 


100% 

101% 

100% 


(166) 

(245) 

(181) 

p< 000 


Table 7 

Network by Lowry c Source 


cbs Reporter 

nbc Reporter 

abc Reporter 

Report Attnbuted 

11 

11 

10 

Report Unattnbuted 

51 

60 

56 

Inference Labeled 

3 

4 

3 

Inference Unlabeled 

31 

21 

29 

Judgment 

1 

1 

1 

AU others 

3 

4 

1 


100% 

101% 

100% 


(549) 

(408) 

(308) 




p<.024 
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man’s total statements are inferences, whereas nbc scores only 16 
percent and cbs, only 10 percent Thus, the ABC anchorman not 
only says proportionately more than his counterpart on the other 
two networks , hut more of what he says is interpretive 

When statements by reporters are examined, the differences be¬ 
tween networks are smaller, as shown in Table 7. However, nbc 
does have a slightly higher percentage of report-unattributed sen¬ 
tences and proportionately fewer unlabeled inferences, especially 
when compared with cbs Therefore, in reporting on the student 
movement, nbc relies less on interpretive statements but is also more 
inclined to omit identification of the source of its information 

Table 8 



Network by 

Lowry c Source 


CMS 

Third Party 

nbc Third Party 

abc Third Party 

Report Attnhuted 

25 

24 

25 

Report Unattnbuted 

1 

1 

1 

Inference Labeled 

25 

23 

17 

Inference Unlabeled 

42 

47 

51 

Judgrm nt 

3 

4 

3 

All others 

5 

3 

3 


101 % 

1 02 ", 

100% 


(196) 

(311) 

(100) 



P 

- 872 

The differences between the networks are even 

smaller in state- 


ments of third parties, as Table 8 shows 21 The greatest contrast is 
between abc and cbs, with the former having proportionately fewer 
labeled and more unlabeled inferences Over-all, division of the 
statements by a third party into the Hayakawa-Lowry categories 
gives relatively the same array for all three networks 

An examination of Tables 6, 7, and 8 reveals some interesting dif¬ 
ferences within each network among the various sources These 
tables show that on cbs third parties exhibit a large percentage of 

21 An interesting point is raised here Some Journalists would insist that 
whatever is said by a third party (personal judgment, interpretive remarks, or 
whatever) is a fact from perspective of the newsman We do not take up 
this issue, instead, we were interested in tomparing the structure of the lan¬ 
guage used by third parties with that of other sources Hence, we coded third 
party statements exactly as we did anchormen’s and reporters’ statements 
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inferences, especially when compared with the anchorman (67 
percent as contrasted with 10 percent) The preponderance of in¬ 
ferences in statements by third parties is also evident m the cases 
of nbc (70 percent as contrasted with 17 percent for the anchor¬ 
man) and arc (68 percent as contrasted with 31 percent for the 
anchorman) Therefore, the third party is used chiefly to present 
interpretation rather than to report facts 

Mews Play 

In examining our sample of news coverage, a central concern 
was the emphasis which the networks placed on the student issue 
During the 1968-69 period, about three percent of all stones on 
each network focused on students and youth, but Table 9 makes 
clear that there are significant differences between the networks in 
news play Two basic distinctions emerge First, according to the 


Table 9 

Network by Emphasis (Story Placement) 



CBS 

NBC 

ABC 

Stones one to three 

29 

28 

10 

Stones four to eighteen 

71 

72 

90 


ioo% 

100% 

100% 


(912) 

(964) 

(589) 


marginals, abc had substantially fewer sentences (589) than did 
either cbs (912) or nbc (964) More striking is the fact that about 
28 percent of the total sentences on both cbs and nbc appeared m 
the first three stories of the evening, whereas, on abc only 10 per¬ 
cent of the total received such priority The combination of these 
two findings points to a relative lack of emphasis on the student 
movement on the part of abc The viewer of cbs or nbc would not 
only receive a greater quantity of material but would also have it 
presented m a manner which would accord the student issue more 
prominence 

The distribution of statements over time reflects the change m 
network emphasis as observable conditions changed Table 10 
presents the configuration of statements, controlling for specific 
tijne periods In the January to July, 1969, penod, each network 
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Table 10 


Network by Story Number, Controlling tor Time 


August through December, 1968 cbs 

NBC 

ABC 

Stones one to three 

52 

20 

19 

Stones four to eighteen 

49 

80 

81 


101% 

100% 

100% 


(196) 

(277) 

(190) 



p< 05 

January through July, 1969 

CBS 

NBC 

ABC 

Stories one to three 

17 

26 

0 

Stones four to eighteen 

83 

74 

100 


100% 

100% 

100% 


(475) 

(400) 

(251) 



p< 05 

September 




through December, 1969 

CBS 

NBC 

ABC 

Stones one to three 

23 

19 

0 

Stories four to eighteen 

77 

81 

100 


100% 

100% 

100% 


(168) 

(181) 

(72) 



p< 05 

January through April, 1970 

CBS 

NBC 

ABC 

Stones one to three 

32 

37 

0 

Stories four to eighteen 

69 

63 

100 


101% 

100% 

100% 


(73) 

(106) 

(76) 



p< 05 


concentrated its greatest number of statements, and each network 
sharply decreased coverage in the latter two periods to a level 
below even that of 1968. When these results are compared with 
the Gallup Poll figures, it is apparent that the greatest emphasis 
placed on the student movement coincides with that period im¬ 
mediately preceding the nse of public perception of a student prob- 
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lem There is, then, a not unexpected coincidence between public 
opinion and television’s choice of issues 22 

Other differences between the networks emerge m an examination 
of the internal portions of Table 10 In the first period, cbs located 
52 percent of its sentences in the one to three priority positions, 
whereas nbc and abc each gave only about 19 percent of their 
sentences such an emphasis cbs and nbc become more similar in 
the three later periods, placing approximately the same stress on 
the student movement with relationship to their total coverage 
However, after the initial period, abc ceased emphasizing the issue 
of student unrest, as evidenced by the fact that 100 percent of the 
related sentences fall outside of the range covered by stones one 
to three 

Such vanations between network coverage could possibly create 
different perceptions for viewers who were habitually exposed to 
one network For example, in 1968 the cbs viewer would have 
noted a strong emphasis on the issue of student unrest The result¬ 
ing perceptions of the student movement as an important issue 
were sustained by the cbs presentation dunng the subsequent pe¬ 
riods In contrast, however, the habitual viewer of abc was ex¬ 
posed to only slight emphasis in the initial period, and subsequently, 
although he continued receiving information, his perceptions of the 
importance of student unrest could have been influenced by the 
fact that all coverage of the problem was positioned outside the 
range of major emphasis The nbc viewer, however, would have 
experienced a relatively constant flow of emphasis and information 
over time—in effect a middle ground of interest 

A third aspect of the emphasis placed on the student issue is the 
technique by which it is presented One significant aspect of pres¬ 
entation technique is simply the type of individual the network 
chooses to present the news the anchorman, a reporter, or some 
third party 

Surveys have indicated that the anchorman is considered the 
more credible source of television news 23 The viewer tends more 

22 Maxwell E McCombs and Donald L Shaw, "The Agenda-Setting 
Function of Mass Media, Public Opinion Quarterly, 36 (Summer 1972), 
176-187 

23 Media and Non-Media Effects on the Formation of Public Opinion 
(Washington, D C American Institute of Political Communications, February 
1969) 
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readily to identify with him because of his regular appearances 
Moreover, although the reporter does appear from “on the scene," 
the anchorman’s lead may be written later than the reporter’s com¬ 
ments and thus may possibly reflect more extensive information or 
a different perspective 

Table 11 reveals once again significant differences between net¬ 
works, three major characteristics emerge. First, abc utilizes the 

Table 11 

Network by Source 



CBS 

NBC 

ABC 

Anchorman 

18 

25 

31 

Reporter 

60 

42 

52 

Third Party 

22 

32 

17 


100% 

99% 

100% 


(911) 

(946) 

(589) 


anchorman more than cither of the other networks, especially cbs 
Second, a third party is less evident m the abc presentation of the 
student issue This difference may be due to the smaller resources 
of abc, abc simply may not have been able to field teams enough 
to cover widely scattered events Finally, comparing cbs and nbc, 
we find nbc maintained a relative balance between the three 
sources, whereas cbs exhibited a reliance on the reporter to convey 
its information Thus the networks do manifest differences With 
the information available, we can only assert that political per¬ 
suasion can be affected by the source of the information, we cannot 
hazard a guess as to the probable impact of these differences. 

Discussion and Concluding Remarks 

Political scientists have done relatively little research on the con¬ 
tent and effects of television news To some extent the paucity of 
scholarly literature has resulted from the acceptance of a few, well- 
known generalizations that have largely denied the direct effect of 
mass communication on public opinion Mass communication, 
Joseph Klapper summarized, exerts influence only within a matrix 
of mediating factors such as group norms, the selective processes 
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of the viewer, and the two-step flow of information 24 Even more 
crucial has been the generally accepted conclusion that television 
only reinforces existing attitudes, so for the system as a whole it 
reinforces the status quo V O Key, Jr , for example, maintained 
that as "transmitters rather than originators of political intelligence 
radio and television have not become institutions of political 
influence m their own right ”- 5 Clearly, however, many journalists 
and politicians do not share this view, for them, television news 
has the potential for vast influence 26 There are reasons to believe 
they are right Political scientists may have been negligent in their 
study of this area 

Generalizations which minimize television’s political impact are 
particularly questionable m light of some of the medium’s unique 
characteristics and in view of recent research 27 First, television 
is distinguished from the other mass media simply by virtue of the 
immense size of its audience, it is estimated that 41 million Ameri¬ 
cans watch the weekday evening news programs More important, 
unlike other media, the television news audience is not homogene¬ 
ous Exposure cuts across social, economic, and political lines 28 
Network news is also far more oligopolistic in character than are 
the other media of mass political communication Further, tele¬ 
vision news is more heavily used and more believable than other 
media In 1972 for example, 64 percent of the public cited tele¬ 
vision as the source of most of their news, compared to 50 percent 

21 Joseph T Klapper, The Effects of Mass Communication (New York The 
Free Press, 1961), 8 

2 "' Public Opinion and American Democracy (New York Alfred A Knopf, 
1967). 374 

- s See, for example, William Small, To Kill a Messenger (New York Hast¬ 
ings House Publishers, Inc, 1970), Dale Minor, The Information War (New 
York (Hawthorn Books, Inc, 1970), Robert MacNeil, The People Machine 
(New York Harper and Row, Publishers, 1968). John Whale, The Half-Shut 
Eye (London Macmillan & Co, 1969). William J Small, Political Poiccr and 
the Press (New York W W Norton & Company, 1972), Joseph Keelev, The 
Left-Leaning Antenna (New Rochelle, N Y Arlington House, Inc 1971), and 
Robert Cirmo, Don’t Blame the People (Los Angeles Diversity Press, 1971) 

21 Richard A Pride and Gary L Wamsley, “Television Network News Re¬ 
thinking the Iceberg Problem,” Western Political Quarterly, 25 (September 
1972), 434-450 

28 John P Robinson, "The Audience for National TV News Programs," 
Puhhc Opinion Quarterly, 35 (Fall 1971), 403-405, and Dan Nimmo, The 
JPolitical Persuaders (Englewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 1970), 114 
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who cited newspapers, more impressively, television news was 
considered the most believable news source by 48 percent, and 
newspapers, by only 21 percent 29 Perhaps the most striking feature 
of television news is its inclusion of video sequences which not 
only portray “actual” events but also make the reporter a partici¬ 
pant from the perspective of the viewer Finally, even in law, 
broadcast journalism is treated differently it is regulated by the 
“Fairness Doctrine” and its rather vague notion of "balance” rather 
than by the open-ended terms of the First Amendment Set apart 
from the other media of political communications by these factors, 
television news seems to be different enough to warrant renewed 
studies of its content and effects 

Given the array of literature which suggests that few significant 
political effects result from mass media usage, perhaps the unique 
characteristics of television news are insufficient grounds upon 
which to hypothesize that it has more striking political effects than 
other media However, several conceptual models may help to 
reveal effects which have previously been missed The simple 
stimulus-response model that served as the basis of most earlier 
research may be supplanted by different approaches 30 These ap¬ 
proaches, or some combination of them, might successfully serve 
as the point of departure in renewed studies of political effects. 

Recent evidence has also underscored the political impact of 
television news In The Ttcket-Sphtters, for example, DeVries and 
Tarrance point out that the proportion of the electorate voting a 
split ticket has become substantial and that these ticket-splitters 
acknowledge that television news and public affairs documentaries 


ia Television Information Office sponsored Roper Study, as cited in Broad¬ 
casting, April 2, 1973, 74 

30 Some of the most outstanding of the new approaches are the "uses and 
gratifications" approach as set forth in Denis McQuail, Towards A Sociology 
of Mass Communication (London Collier-Macmillan, 1969), and Jay G Blum- 
ler and Denis McQuail, Television in Politics (Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1969), the “communications as subjective play” approach as expounded 
in William Stephenson, The Play Theory of Mass Communication (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1967), the "politics as symbolic action" approach 
of Murray Edelman, Pohtics as Symbolic Action (Chicago Markham Publish¬ 
ing Co, 1971), and the "perceptual shift" approach suggested by Nimmo in 
Political Persuaders, and the “agenda-setting function" set forth in McCombs 
and Shaw, "Agenda-Setting " 
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are the greatest single influence on their eventual vote-decisions 21 

The American student movement of the 1960s has often been 
interpreted as constituting a senous threat to government legitimacy 
College youth emerged as both more active in their university 
environment and more concerned with national affairs No longer 
quiescent, they appeared to attack constituted authority and to 
question prevalent policies Their dissension was vocal and often 
violent 

Television news brought the actions and opinions of youth into 
the homes of a great majority of Americans It has been argued 
that television has strong potential for audience influence, as com¬ 
pared to the other communications media 32 If television coverage 
of the student movement depicted political authority as overwhelm¬ 
ingly ineffective or immoral, then that presentation could be a cru¬ 
cial determinant of public perceptions of authority 

Rather than being a standardized product, news appears to be 
subject to varying treatments by different organizations A plural¬ 
ism of presentations is indicated by the differences between the 
networks m their news play, manner of presentation, and symbol 
direction and dimension 

Moreover, the networks not only varied in their treatments of the 
issue, but, as a whole, they displayed an almost negligible number 
of judgments Although they generally refrained from personal 
evaluation, however, they did engage in frequent interpretation, 
as shown by the fact that inferences constituted approximately 37 
percent of the total statements on each network This amount was 
especially great in the case of statements made by third parties, 
with inferences being 65 percent of the total for each network 

The most striking finding of this study was the lack of widely 
disproportionate negative portrayals of symbols of authority both 
on the part of the separate networks and on the part of television 
news as a whole Thus there does not appear to be any convincing 
evidence of denigration of authority by the medium in its coverage 

J1 Walter DeVries and V Lance Torrance, The Ttckct-Splitters A Sew 
Force in American Politics (Grand Rapids, Mich , William B Eerdmans Pub¬ 
lishing Co, 1972), 76, 78 

12 Byron Shafer and Richard Larson, "Did TV Create the Social Issue?" 
Columbia Journalism Review (Septembtr-Oitober 1972), 10-17, and Pnde 
and Wamsley, “Television Network News " 
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of the student movement, although some authority symbols were 
portrayed more negatively than positively 

In spite of the interpretive nature of a large part of the news, 
the combined effect of (1) the lack of personal judgments, (2) the 
diversity among the networks, and (3) the absence of sharply nega¬ 
tive portrayals of authority symbols serves to limit the probability 
of television news’s undermining regime legitimacy Neither the 
symbols of political authority nor those of academic authority are 
overwhelmingly presented as unresponsive, inefficient, weak, or 
dishonest It seems reasonable to speculate that the likelihood of 
generalized public disaffection as the result of exposure to television 
news is lessened by the absence of televised, heavy criticism of 
authority over time Our findings do, however, clearly leave open 
the question of the actual political effects of television news The 
aspects of television news which we have examined and many 
others, particularly the public opinion-mass media linkage, surely 
merit additional study 



Political Theory, 
Personal Knowledge, 
and 

Public Truth 


James L Wiser 


The enterprise of political theory has traditionally been en¬ 
gaged in the elucidation of “public truths ” As such it is a de¬ 
pendent undertaking precisely because it derives its legitimacy as 
a discipline by operating within a given framework of anal) sis 
which specifies the character of truth’s public nature 1 For example, 
Greek political theory, understood as a practical or ethical science, 2 
presupposed the prior validity of the Classical “noetic experience ” 3 
The symbolizations of this experience varied One may examine the 
Platonic categories of iltanota (thinking) and noesis (knowing) 4 
or the Aristotelean assumption that it is intuition rather than dem- 


1 In less complicated limes it would have sufficed to say that a prior frame¬ 
work of analysis distinguished the characteristics of truth as opposed to those 
of falsehood Since Immanuel Kant, however, and especially in light of 
European existentialism, one must further distinguish between two xaneties of 
the true The first, public, is characterized by the umversalitx of its claim 
the second, private, is envisioned as uniquely addressing an individual upon 
whom it is binding yet in a manner incapable of rational explication 

1 Aristotle Metaphysics, trans W D Ross (New York Random House, 
1941), E 1, K 7 

3 For an interesting development of this notion see Erie Voegehn, “On 
Debate and Existence," Intercollegiate Review , 3 (March-Aprtl 1967), 143- 
152 

4 Plato Republic, trans Allan Bloom (New York Basic Books, 1968), VI, 
509D-511E 
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onstration which apprehends the "primary premisses ” B In either 
case, it is evident that the underlying noetic experience itself was 
understood to suggest that man m existence was able to intimate 
the structures of a reality richer than the merely existing Thus 
the obvious fact that man was bound in a certain sense by the 
orders of historical existence was not interpreted by the Classics 
as implying his closure within that realm On the contrary, man’s 
very humanity was established by the presence of that unique 
faculty (nous) which enabled him, as an existent, to participate 
consciously in transcendent reality 

It is this noetic experience which set the parameters and estab¬ 
lished the characteristics proper to the Greek notion of science 
Indeed, knowledge, or that which brings man into a conscious con¬ 
tact with reality, was seen as distinct from opinion 5 6 At the same 
time, however, as a form of man’s historical existence, it was under¬ 
stood to be rooted in the enabling conditions of the existential order 
Thus, the principles of that order were accepted as necessary coeffi¬ 
cients proper to the cognitive act itself Informed by the noetic 
experience, Greek science, in general, and political theory, in par¬ 
ticular, acknowledged the inevitable social, historical, and personal 
factors within an act of cognition as being necessary coefficients for 
the formation of a judgment which claims universal validity 7 This 
judgment, conceived of as an event or achievement in understand¬ 
ing, found its only standard in the knower’s personal evaluation as 
to the adequacy of a given insight within the specific context of its 


5 Aristotle Posterior Analytics, trans G R C Mure (New York Random 
House, 1941), II, 19, 100A14-100B15 

6 Plato distinguishes knowledge (episteme which includes both dianow. and 
noesis) from opinion (doxa) (1) by a difference in clarity and (2) by the 
fact that opinion confronts an object in its particularity and therefore as sub¬ 
ject to change, whereas knowledge confronts the object as an expression of 
its form and, therefore, as stable Aristotle distinguishes opinion from scientific 
knowledge inasmuch as the former, along with calculation, admits of error 
while the latter, like intuition, is always true 

7 Plato in particular is most clear m specifying the necessary existential co¬ 
efficients involved in the pursuit of philosophical truth In his Seventh Letter 
he speaks of the necessity for the knower exhibiting an "affinity with the 
subject”—so that justice is known only by the just man Likewise, in the 
Second Letter he argues that the intuitions of the god-like are more valid 
than those of other men In both cases it seems clear that, for Plato, it is 
the existential commitment which is the necessary "enabling condition*' of the 
intellectual achievement 
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emergence 8 Thus the enterprise of science was guided, not by a 
methodology, but rather by the knower’s sense of theoretical rele¬ 
vance 9 As such, science was seen essentially as an attempt to con¬ 
sciously elucidate reality—an open reality understood as a horizon 
into which man is drawn by a multiplicity of promised meanings 
It is this particular conception of science which is retamed in the 
following statement of Enc Voegehn 

Science is a search for truth concerning the nature of the various realms of 
bung Relevant m science is whatever contributes to the success of this search 
Facts are relevant insofar as their knowledge contributes to the study of es¬ 
sence, while methods are adequate insofar as they can be effectively used as a 
means for this end The question whether in the concrete case the way 

(the methodus) was the right one, however, can be decided only b> looking 
back from the end to the beginning If the method has brought to essential 
clarity the dimly seen, then it was adequate, if it failed to do so, or if it has 
brought to essential clarity something in which concretely we were not inter¬ 
ested, then it has proven inadequate 10 

As a discipline operating within such a context, Classical political 
theory, inasmuch as it was informed by the noetic conception of 
science, necessarily accepted the inevitable personal elements in¬ 
trinsic to scientific judgment Such an acceptance, however, was in 
no way interpreted as militating against the universal validity of a 
truthful judgment properly performed Unlike the modem tradi¬ 
tion, such a claim to universality was not rooted in the possibility 
of proof or in the hope of eventual agreement but rather in the 
philosopher’s commitment to the public or universal quality of nous 
itself 11 Although emerging from within a personal or existential 


* This, I take it, is the importance of the Platonic symbol of penagogc as it 
is developed in the Cave Allegory of the Republic 

0 Thus Aristotle argues that a judgment is truthful when it specifies in 
speech that order which is in fact produced by reality itself Stmilarls a 
judgment is false when it constructs m speech an order which is not that of 
the reality investigated This, of course, is the sense retained bv the phrase 
“truth is adequatio inlellectus ad rem “ The point to be made is that this 
judgment is the existential one of nous and not the mechanical one of 
demonstration 

,0 The New Science of Politics (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 
1952), 4-6. 

"Such a premise underlies that tradition of Western thought which Hans 
Albert has termed “critical rationalism ’ There the concept of \ alidits is 
described in terms of the principles of logical analysis Albert applauds such 
an effort as “the neutralization of thought ” See his Plaedoyer fuer Kntuchen 
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achievement, truth was understood to be discovered by the rational 
or noetic element in man As such, it addressed itself to that very 
faculty which, by definition, was common to all men. Given this 
understanding, the achievement of truth was a representative act, 
and its appearance carried with it the implications of a universal 
validity Thus the public character of truth was understood to be 
rooted in the universality of its claims upon noetic consciousness 
The fact that such a claim was often unheeded in no way “pri¬ 
vatized” the onginal achievement. 12 

For Classifical political theory, the discovery and elucidation of 
truth was chaiactenzed by the personal and historical conditions of 
its emergence, its authonty and universality, on the other hand, was 
grounded in the ontological substance of an independent reality 13 


Rationahsmus (Munich Piper, 1971), passim and his Traktat uehef Knttsche 
Vcmunft (Tuebingen ] C B Mohr, 1969), passim 

'-Thus wo cannot agree with Hannah Arendt who, although she recognizes 
the existcnh.il dimensions of Platonic philosophy, fails to ackriowh dge its claim 
to transcend doxa "The validity of the Socratic propositions depends upon 
the kind of man who utters them and the kind of man to whom they are 
addressed They arc self-evident truths for a man insofar as he is a dunking 
being, to those who don't think, who don’t have intercourse with diemselves, 
thiy are not self-evident, nor can they be proved The political and legal 
trouble with such justification is twofold First it cannot be generalized, in 
order to keep its validity, it must remain subjective What I cannot h\e with 
mav not bother another man’s conscience The result is that conscience will 
stand against conscience ” See her “Civil Disobedience,” in Crises of the 
Repuhlu (Niw 'lurk Harcourt Brac< Joxanmuh, Inc 1972), 65-64 The 
argument to 1 h made m reply is that for Plato the dilemma of subjective 
conscience standing against subjective conscience (the condition within the 
cave) is not nearly as interesting as the dilemma of noetic conscience facing 
doxic conscience (the condition within the cave after the philosopher’s re¬ 
entry) In the latter scene the philosopher is making a claim bearing universal 
implication, that is, the necessity of penagoge, and does so in an explicit and 
public manner, that is, paideia The fact that he is not accepted does not 
reduce his experience of conversion to a subjective event 

n This association of the personal and the universal as contained within 
the noetic experience has received its clearest contemporary expression in the 
works of Michatl Polanvi "Such is the personal participation of the knower 
in all facts of understanding But this does not make our understanding 
sub/ectwe Comprehension is neither an arbitrary act nor a passive experience, 
but a responsible act claiming universal validity Such knowing is indeed 
objective in the sense of establishing contacts with a hidden reality, a contact 
that is defined as the condition for anticipating an indeterminate range of yet 
unknown (and perhaps yet inconceivable) true implications” Personal 
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Two examples may serve to illustrate this general statement, the 
first is the Platonic concept of the philosopher-king, the second, that 
of Aristotle’s Spoudaios 

It does not appear as an overstatement to suggest that Platonic 
political thought is dominated by the symbol of the philosopher- 
king 14 Indeed the entire argument of the Republic can, and should, 
be interpreted as a moral appeal whose “conclusion” is personified 
in the psychic order manifested by the soul of the philosopher-king 
In this paradigm the Platonic conception of philosophy as existence- 
in-truth informs Plato’s general assumption that both philosophy 
and politics are realized in that same moment wherein human and 
social ordei is transformed by these tensions which arise from the 
participation of the soul within Transcendence 15 Thus the prin¬ 
ciples of political order are grounded in the principles of psvchic 
order, and politics for Plato becomes that activity which seeks to 
establish those conditions eliciting and sustaining the public author¬ 
ity of the life of reason 

Given all this, an attempt to understand Plato's political analysis 
depends upon an appreciation of the authority he claims for the 
philosopher’s argument Inasmuch as philosophy is the form of 


Knowledge Towards a Post-CnUcal Philosophy (Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1958), vn-vm Italics in the original) It is precisely this 
contact with reality which distinguishes the Classical version of knowledge 
from the modern concept of a sociology of knowledge Karl Mannheim’s de¬ 
mand that we investigate the social origins of the modes of thought must be 
distinguished, therefore, from the Classier! dnvt for gnosis 

14 This appr ars to be the interpretation favored by Plato's critics See Karl 
Poppr r, The Open Society and Its Enemies The Spell of Plato (New York 
Harper & Row, 1963), 120-156 

1 * In the Corgias (481-483) Plato distinguishes the philosopher from other 
men according to that particular quality of love which dominates and then bv 
orders his psyche In the Refiubhc he is characterized as having undergone 
a conversion experience, while in the Seventh Letter (344A) it is the phil¬ 
osopher’s “affinity with justice” and in the Second Lettir (31 ID) his god- 
Iikedness" which Plato emphasizes In each case it is evident that the svmbol 
of “philosophy” is being used to indicate a specific existential state Philos¬ 
ophy, therefore, for Plato, does not exist as an intellectual product but rather 
as a form of lieing which is necessarily expressed in “the field of man's 
activity ” (Seventh Letter , 344C-D) 

*® For a careful discussion of this concept see Guenther Bien, “Das Theorte- 
Praxis Problem und die politische Philosophic bei Plato und Anvtoteles,” Phil- 
osophisches Jahrhuch, 76 (1969), 264-314, and Voegehn Plato and An stotlc 
(Baton Rouge Louisiana State University Press, 1957), 24-134 
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existence-in-truth, it is evident that the persuasive nature of the 
philosopher’s argument ultimately rests upon the moral and erotic 
appeal of his soul 17 This is not to suggest that the philosopher re¬ 
places reason with a cult but rather that true reason is inevitably 
expressed through the existential form it engenders In Plato’s 
analysis this form is that of justice, and he defines the concept as 
the rule of reason within the psyche 18 

The tension between the philosopher and the community is, at its 
core, therefore, a tension rooted in the conflict between possible 
existential forms 19 In view of this conflict, Plato’s judgment against 
the social order of Athens is performed in light of the higher appeal 
which he attributes to the personal order of the Socratic soul In 
essence, he is arguing that the true source of social order cannot 
be found in either written codes or historical traditions Rather, 
it is the product of a personal conversion (pertagoge) elicited by 
one’s exposure to Transcendence as articulated in a type of human 
soul This emphasis upon the association of the “universally true” 
with the “personally fulfilling” accounts for Plato’s characterization 
of truth as self-authenticating 20 Thus for Plato the philosopher’s 
claim to possess universally valid knowledge must not be disassoci¬ 
ated from the personal character of its bearer 21 It is nothing less 

17 Thus, in the Seventh Letter Plato discounts the claims of one whose as¬ 
sociation with philosophy is limited to his acceptance of “a superficial tinge 
of doctrine" (340D) Rather to understand and appreciate the philosopher’s 
truth, one must indwell within that form of existence which is philosophy 
The transmission of philosophical truth is possible only within a convivial 
order defined by "close companionship" (341C) and a 'will-ordered scheme 
of living” (340E) The invitation to adopt this perspective originates from 
the existential form itself, for only from within this form do the arguments 
which elucidate it become clear This, I would suggest, is the distinction 
developed in the Gorgias between philosophical and rhetorical discourse con¬ 
cerning the nature of nistice See in particular Gorgias, 451-461 

1H Republic 441C-444A 

In the Republic (543A-592B), Plato analyzes tins tension as involving 
the existential forms of the philosophical, the timocrabc, the oligarchic, the 
democratic, and the despotic man Similarly, although antagonistic to the 
Socratic theme, Callicles correctly perceives this political tension in existential 
terms For him the conflict is one between the immature and the mature 
man ( Gorgias, 484-487) 

20 This characterization, developed in the Gorgtas, was brought to my at¬ 
tention by John H Hallowell 

21 Robert Cushman, Therapeia Plato’s Conception of Philosophy (Chapel 
Hill University of North Carolina Press, 1958), 52-76 
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than a personal and historical achievement, an event fundamentally 
bearing the character of its emergence 

In a like manner, the Anstotelean symbol of the S poudaios pre¬ 
serves this intimate association between a public truth and the per¬ 
sonal, historical mode of its articulation For Anstotle, there is no 
impersonal or unambiguous standard by which the eternal univer¬ 
sality of ethical truths can be judged 22 The authority of their argu¬ 
ment is sustained in the person of the Spoudaios. The morally cor¬ 
rect decision, one binding on all men precisely because of a shared 
human nature, is established by the intuited grasp of the good 
available to the Spoudaios because of the ethical maturity of his 
person, that is, his Phronests 23 Thus Aristotle counsels that m the 
study of the noble, the just, and the good, certain existential pre¬ 
requisites are necessary if the practical intention of the effort is to 
be realized 24 

Like the Platonic philosopher-king, the Anstotelean Spoudaios 
gains an awareness of Transcendence through an attunement of his 
being This process of attunement in turn serves as the representa¬ 
tion of Transcendence within existence Thus ultimate reality is ex¬ 
posed through the conditions of existence, and the authority of the 
universal is intimately associated with the reality of the personal 25 

Granting the distinctions which exist between the Platonic and 
Anstotelean symbols, it seems clear, nonetheless, that both concep¬ 
tions are operating from within a common understanding as to the 
nature or character of universal truth Both acknowledge, accord¬ 
ingly, the irreducible existential element that produces the "event 

22 "Problems of what is noble and just, which politics examines, present so 

much vanity and irregularity that some people bihe\e that thev exist onh b> 
convention and not by nature The problem of the good presents a similar 
kind of irregularity For a well-schooled man is one who searches for that 
degree of precision in each kind of study which the nature of the subject at 
hand permits ” Anstotle Nicomochetm Ethics, trans Martin Ostuald 

(Indianapolis Bobbs-MemU Company, 1962), I, 3, 1094B15-25 

23 Voegelin, “Das Rechte von Natur,” in Anamnesis Zur The one tier 
Geschichte und Pohtik (Munich Piper, 1966), 117-133 A variation of this 
symbol is employed by Michael Oakeshott, ‘The Tower of Babel,” in Rational¬ 
ism m Politics and Other Essays (New York Basic Books, 1962), 59-79 

24 Nicomachean Ethics I, 3, 1095A-10 

28 Chnstiamty carries this process to its conclusion in the symbol of the 
Incarnation Here Transcendence is completely revealed in the person of 
Christ It is the very personality of Chnst—that is, his uniqueness as man 
and God—which is understood to establish his authority over all men 
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of understanding ” Classical political theory, therefore, was essen¬ 
tially an enterprise in which personal moral judgments attempted to 
inform a social reality through claims of a universal authority As 
such, it was necessarily based upon a prior and often tacit accept¬ 
ance of that mode of knowledge within which it operated 

II 

It is now possible to specify more clearly what has come to be 
referred to as “the decline of political theory ” The argument of 
this study is that this decline is attributable not to any particular 
poverty within the tradition itself but rather to modern man’s de¬ 
cision to withdraw his accreditation from the underlying form of 
cognition which the discipline had earlier presupposed In short, 
we no longer believe it possible for personal knowledge to attain 
universal validity 26 Truth’s public character has become associated 
with its impersonal, ‘a-situational,” and ultimately “a-histoncal’ 
manner of presentation Whether the discussion be concerned with 
matters of fact or questions of value, contemporary man expects 
the argument to exhibit such a degree of explicitness that its per¬ 
suasive effort can be directed to a universal consciousness which 
grants its assent precisely because of the self-evident nature of the 
issues involved Ideally, argument of this sort requires no accredi¬ 
tation from the person to which it is addressed but rather seeks only 
to contact an abstracted universal form of consciousness equally 
shared by all, for example, the “mind,” Verstand , “reason,” and the 
like The adequacy of a truth-statement, therefore is measured 
according to its ability to progress along a scale away from trust 
and toward universal compulsion To the degree that an argument 
relies upon the unique authority of its promulgator as a person— 
that is, as a Socrates or as a Spoudaws —it is less than sufficient 

This development arises from within the seventeenth century 
when human consciousness turned upon itself in order to specify 
its own mode of correct operation Thus it is associated historically 

J “ Thu opinion is reflected in the contemporary attitude toward what is 
perhaps the most personal literary form, the confession An analysis of the 
modern attitude toward confessional literature and a comparison of that with 
the attitude of the premodems is done by William H Potcat, "Upon First 
Sitting Down to Read Personal Knowledge," in Intellect and Hope Essays 
in the Thought of Michael Polanyi, ed Thomas A Langford and William 
Poteat (Durham, NC Duke University Press, 1968), 3-18 
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with the rise of modern science Science, in the effort to free 
itself from the bonds of speculative philosophy, opposed that tra¬ 
dition of thought which openly acknowledged the interpretive, 
aesthetic, and generally historical features of evaluation Instead, it 
supported an effort to achieve a more precise, specific, and critical 
format which would guide the methods of argumentation In time, 
this program came to be characterized by its reluctance to accept 
the personal and existential nature of human consciousness It 
eventually produced a myth which sought to account for the expe¬ 
rience of understanding in terms of a methodology of explanation 27 
This process is most evident in what has come to be Cartesianism 
—a body of thought, or more accurately a cultural paradigm de¬ 
veloping from the work of Rene Descartes 

Descartes’ achievement was to specify a critical or sceptical meth¬ 
odology of science within an absolute subject-object dichotomy 
To do this he had to presuppose a particular interpretation of hu¬ 
man existence (autonomy), develop a specific cosmological bias 
(the mechanistic universe), suggest a unique understanding of the 
nature of man (the mind-body dichotomy) and formulate his own 
conception of how the mind operates (according to clear and dis¬ 
tinct ideas) As a complete theoretical system, Cartesianism retains 
few advocates As a cultural paradigm, how ever, it possesses unique 
authority 28 

It is precisely the dominance of modernity’s commitment to the 
Cartesian paradigm that has produced the decline of political 
theory as traditionally understood The Cartesian belief in the a- 
histoncal, impelsonal structure of human consciousness directly 
leads to an absolute personal-universal dichotomy 28 As we have 

- ,J John Gunnell, “Deduction, Explanation, and Social Science Inquiry," 
American Political Science Ream, 63 (December 1969), 1,213-1,2-16 

-“ We retain here the meaning of paradigm as developed bv Thomas Kuhn, 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Zd ed , Chicago University of Chicago 
Press, 1970), passim Thus, Cartesianism although no longer afl explicitly ac¬ 
cepted metaphysical system, is paradigmatic to the extent that it tacitls 
specifies those areas of interest which characterize contemporary thought, for 
example, methodology, critical rationality scientism objective knowledge, and 
the like 

29 This consequence follows logically from the way in which Descartes 
developed his program First, the complex reality of competing traditions 
was dissolved by a critical methodology of doubt Secondly, having achieved 
<jn Archimedian point, the abstracted ego, Descartes reconstructed a fully ex- 
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seen, this dichotomy challenges the very assumption upon which 
Classical political theory was founded 

Descartes’ expression of modernity's refusal to accept the existen¬ 
tial nature of human cognition is most evident in his removal of 
those “life” elements of body, sensing, history, tradition, and emo¬ 
tion from the act of knowing 30 

For Descartes, knowing was an activity of the pure and wholly 
attentive mind which resulted in the presence of clear and distinct 
ideas This scheme was supported by the fiction of a mind-body 
dichotomy The “body” served as a category into which Descartes 
could deposit those elements which he felt led to the confusion 
of the “mind ” Thus such items as passion, sensing, tradition, his¬ 
tory, space, and action could be considered as "bodily” categories 
and thereby separated from the proper activity of the knower as 
pure mind The result was that those categories of personal being, 
that is, those which enable one to speak properly in the first person 
singular, were removed from the act of knowing 

The meaning of such statements as “my history,” “my world,” 
and “my purpose” presupposes some sort of primary relationship 
between the one who offers these remarks and the situation in 
which they are made The situation must be in some way “indwelt ” 
By denying, through the mind-body dichotomy, the validity of the 
knower's indwelling within his situation, Descartes is replacing the 
knower-as-indweller by the knower-as-mind In the process, the 
person—one who can validly say “my” to his situation—is replaced 
by an instance of knowing which is free of all location, free of all 
sense of historicity True knowledge for Descartes, therefore, is 
the product of dcpersonification of the knowing activity The “body,” 
which is the means by which a person indwells within a situation, 

plicit world according to the technique of adequate cognition By replacing 
the reality of the personality with the myth of a technique-possessing ego, 
Descartes was able to achieve the radical separation between the universally 
true and the personal 

10 The concept of "life" elements has occurred recently in two entiques 
of Cartesian thought In both cases it is used to refer to the inability of 
Cartesianism to explain the simple fact of life—a phenomenon whose telic, 
appetitive, and selective character defies the mechanistic categories of a 
Cartesian ontology Marjorie Crene, The Knower and the Known (London 
Faber fir Faber, 1966), passim, and Hans Jonas, The Phenomenon of Life 
Toward a Philosophical Biology (New York. Dell Publishing Company, Inc, 
1966), passim 
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is divorced from the act of cognition, and with its expulsion go all 
the “bodily” characteristics mentioned above Thus it is that the 
knower in Cartesian philosophy has no place in time, space, history, 
or tradition He is essentially partaking in the knowledge proper 
to a God 

Those who hold to the possibility of a specification “in pnnciple" of all the 
particulars upon which we rely in feats of knowing are then demanding a 
dissolution of this logical-psychological hierarchy which necessarily obtains in 
all actual feats of incarnate, human intellection by covertly appealing to the 
model of a discarnate god-like knower for whom all the terms of knowledge 
are simultaneously on the same logical-psychological footing 

For Descartes the possibility of universal truth—that which is 
clear and distinct before the “mind”—necessitated man’s becoming 
discarnate This incorporeity in turn could only be achieved by the 
removal of the “bodily” categories from thought, for it was the 
“body,” according to Descartes, which made situations real by its 
indwelling within them Thus, the person must be removed as a 
factor m the acquisition of universal knowledge The result led to 
a distinction between personal knowledge, in which all the char¬ 
acteristics of a “body’s” presence m a situation were evident, and 
universal knowledge, which was complete, self-evident, and in its 
deepest sense nonexistential In short, knowledge which is truly 
public or universal is so preciselv because it is felt to be compelling 
to every mind, seen now as an instance of an abstracted universal 
knower As a consequence, that sort of knowledge which is ulti¬ 
mately sustained by a tacit and therefore self-set or personal judg¬ 
ment is without public authority 


III 

To argue in detail that the modem age has assumed the funda¬ 
mental legitimacy of the Cartesian paradigm would require a 
larger effort than is feasible in a study of this sort 32 Indeed pre- 


11 Potent, “Appendix,” in Intellect and Hope, 453 In another context Georg 
Piet has also called attention to the underlying theological premises of Cartes¬ 
ian epistemology See his “Der Sinn der Unterscheidung von Theorie und 
Praxis in der Phdosophie der Neuzeit,” in Wohrheif, Vemunft, V erantwartung 
Phtlosophische Studien (Stuttgart Ernst Klett, 1969), 135-140 

12 Others as disparate as Voegelin, The New Science 1-26, Herbert Marcuse, 
One Dimensional Man Studies in the Ideology of Advanced Industrial Society 
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cisely because of the tacit nature of paradigmatic authority, as such, 
such a proposition could not be "proven ” Nonetheless, it is pos¬ 
sible to specify certain elements which tend to symbolize our tra¬ 
dition’s commitment to the Cartesian perspective Limiting our¬ 
selves simply to the field established by the realm of discourse 
which constitutes modern social science, the following may be seen 
as examples 

(1) The overt effort of the social sciences to adopt the method¬ 
ological rigor associated with the natural sciences 33 is generally 
motivated by a belief in the necessity of establishing an explicit, 
specific, and reversible approach to discovery 34 

(2) The much-debated dispute concerning the role of value 
orientation within the exercise of scientific description, in itself, 
represents a prior acceptance of the theoretical distinction between 
“facticitv” and value Such a distinction is founded upon the Car¬ 
tesian premise which disassociates pure spectation from human 
volition Efforts bv contemporary political theorists to acknowledge 
this distinction and then argue for a particular science of values 
supported bv a unique cognitive process only succeed in showing 
the extent to which the fundamental Cartesian bias has penetrated 315 

(3) Similarly, political theorists within the Kantian tradition, in 
their efforts to distinguish between the varieties of knowledge and 
their associated ontological referents, are compelled to do so pre¬ 
cisely because of their prior acceptance of the Cartesian descrip¬ 
tion of phenomenal science 3h 

(4) The hesitancy of political analysts to engage in a discussion 
of values is often due to their belief in a crude distinction between 


(Boston Beacon Press, 1964), 123-199, Ilans-Georg Gadamer, Wahrhcil und 
Methode (2d td, Tuebingen JOB Mohr, 1965), passim, and Polanyi, The 
Tacit Dimension (Gardm City, N Y Doubledav & Co 1967), 55-92, hast 
argued at greater length that contemporary culture is possessed by a spirit 
which is biased towards the "given," the "certain," and the "objective ” 

11 For an article discussing this phi nomcnon see Sheldon Wolin, "Political 
Theory as a Vocation," American Political Science Review, 63 (December 
1969), 1,062-1,082 

14 These motives are clearly evident in William E Connolly, Political Science 
and Ideology (New York Atherton Press, 1967), 1-12 

An example of this approach is that of Dante Germino, Beyond Ideology 
The Revival of Political Theory (New York Harper & Row, 1967), 1-17 
18 Karl Jaspers and Hannah Arendt are, perhaps, the two most visible repre¬ 
sentatives of this tradition 
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existential commitment and theoretical objectivity 37 Such a be¬ 
lief simphsticallv assumes the more fundamental Cartesian dicho¬ 
tomy between skill (action) and science (thought) 

(5) Finally, the contemporary understanding of the nature of 
political education as the process of procuring an ever-expanding 
collection of secured facts 18 is supported by the Cartesian myth 
that meaningful objects, understood to exist independently of their 
being known, are established as permanent facts by an exposure 
to consciousness bather than seeing education as the very emer¬ 
gence of “facticity” itself, an emergence brought about by the 
knower’s active participation m reality, Cartesianism, and the pop¬ 
ular conceptions it has engendered, secs learning as that process m 
which doubt wonder, and adventure are systematically overcome 

IV 

If our analysis is correct, then the immediate task facing the en¬ 
terprise of political philosophy is meta-theoretical m nature Its 
practitioners must come to realize that the discipline, as a whole, 
has adjusted its vision of the paradigmatic example Whereas for¬ 
merly the science was guided bv the example of a theoretician, one 
acknowledging the necessary personal coefficients contributing 
toward a valid universal judgment, todav it is under the spell of the 
methodologist Operating within a methodological paradigm char¬ 
acterized by its underlying commitment to a personal-universal 
dichotomy, the discipline seeks that type of knowledge which is 
self-evident, not fiducial, immediate, not traditional, and objective 
not interpretive The price of maintaining this commitment is the 
elimination of an entire realm of questions 39 and the subsequent 
denial of those experiences from which such questions arise 10 

17 An example of tfm is found in Thomas Dye, Understanding Public Policy 
(Fnglewood Cliffs, N J Prentice-Hall, 1972), 1-14 

,s For 4 discussion of this belief as it is inanift sled in the popular culture 
see John H Schaar, 1 Legitimacy in the Modem State," in Power and Com¬ 
munity Dissenting Essays in Political Science , ed Philip Green and Sanford 
Levinson (New York Random House, 1969) 276-327, and Picht “Enzvklo- 
puc die und Bildung,” Mcrkur, 20 (JuK 1971), 633-639 For its manifestation 
within the tradition of American political science see Bernard Cnck The 
American Sctcncc of Politics (Berkelej University of California Press, 1964) 
1>asstm 

iP Wilhelm Hennis, Pohtik und prakttschc Philosophic (Berlin Lmhterhand 
1963), 35-88 

40 Voegehn, Wissenschaft, Pohtik, und Gnosis (Munich Koeset 1959), 9-30 
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The immediate challenge of this situation rests in the fact that 
those questions demanding the attention of the political philosopher, 
that is, those concerned with providing one with an ethical orienta¬ 
tion vis-a-vis the affairs of the community, are precisely the ones 
which are understood to fall outside of the parameters of the con¬ 
temporary legitimating paradigm Ethical decisions, as explicit 
choices of value, do not exhibit those characteristics of public 
knowledge as specified by the Cartesian model of thought They 
are neither, "self-evident,” "certain,” nor “objective ” Indeed it is 
within this sphere of the reasoned evaluation of norms that the 
existential coefficient of judgment is most evident 41 Ethical de¬ 
cisions are obviously personal evaluations, their authority, there¬ 
fore, is associated with the quality of the person who upholds their 
claim, and they can be sustained only within a convivial order 
accepting this authority and acting in trust 42 

Confronted with this fact, the theorist must come to see that his 
first task is to remove the artificial inhibitions against that very form 
of cognition which his enterprise presupposes Yet the task is not 
primarily an epistemological one, for the root of the problem in¬ 
volves man’s very self-definition Unless we can recover an appre¬ 
ciation of ourselves as persons—as Existenzen —we will be unable 
to accredit that form of cognition proper to our very being The 
modem myth of man as an abstracted body and mind must be re¬ 
placed by an appreciation of the historical and personal form of his 
being The task, therefore, is one proper to philosophical anthro¬ 
pology, and we can do no better than to return to an examination 
of the Greek science of human order and, in particular, to a recon¬ 
sideration of the “noetic experience ” 

■* 1 This is not to suggest that some theoreticians have not attempted to ac¬ 
commodate themselves to the demands of the modern perspective Utihtanan- 
ism is one example For an interesting analysis of utilitarianism’s inadequacies 
precisely because of its refusal to accept the existential dimension, see Stuart 
Hampshire, "Morality and Pessimism,” New York Review of Books, Jan 25, 
1973, 26-33 

42 For a sociological desenption of this process, see Peter L Berger and 
Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality (Garden City, N Y 
Doubleday & Co, 1967), passim 
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Tiie concern with normative problems m political theory is in 
one sense a very old one but in another sense a peculiarly contem¬ 
porary one The works of classical political theorists are largely 
normative in character They concern themselves with what ought 
to be done in politics However, most works in traditional political 
philosophy also contain numerous empirical claims about the nature 
of politics and society They only rarely include explicit discussion 
of the nature of normative discourse about political matters, in¬ 
deed it is sometimes difficult to separate empirical claims from 
normative arguments m the classical literature of political theory 
Contemporary political theorists, on the other hand, typically con¬ 
cern themselves with an attempt to construct empirical theories 
about politics which presumably contain no normative assumptions 
and have no immediate outcome in terms of recommendations as to 
what ought to be done 

This positivist trend in political science and political theory, while 
it undoubtedly has some precedents in classical political theory, is 
largely a twentieth-century phenomenon and can probably be said 
to have obtained dominance in political science in the period fol¬ 
lowing World War II 1 It is what I think can be appropriately 

1 See Hume and Machiavelli for two theorists that at least on some in¬ 
terpretations could be said to hold a view not unlike that of many contem¬ 
porary political theorists and political scientists 
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called "empirical political theory ” Not all empirical research m 
contemporary political science is “empirical theory” in this sense 
Research on substantive questions may take the form of public 
policy analysis, a variety of research which may well be directed at 
securing data to be used in making normative judgments on the 
basis of some implicit or explicit normative theory Such work is 
not necessarily dependent on relativistic assumptions, but it is not 
appropriately termed political “theory “ Thus what I am con¬ 
cerned with below is not public policy research but attempts to 
construct political theories on the basis of a relativist, ethical 
position 

Students of political theory who concern themselves with norma¬ 
tive questions have been less than active m attempting to deal 
systematically with understanding the character of normative politi¬ 
cal theory Indeed many students of normative political theory, 
most importantly the Straussians, seem to deny that there is any 
good reason for attempting to formulate new methods that would 
be consistent with the work of political scientists who concern them¬ 
selves with empirical questions They seem to suggest that the role 
of the student of political theory need not change in important ways 
from that associated with the teaching of the history of political 
thought All discourse is necessarily value-laden, they argue, and 
therefore wc can safely ignore or attempt to discredit the work of 
contemporary theorists who claim to engage in the construction of 
empirical theory 

There may be—indeed I am convinced that there is—some valid¬ 
ity to the claim that no value-free science is possible 2 3 On the 
positivist side of the dispute recognition appears to be growing that 
some value content is present in all theoretical formulations about 
politics This acknowledgement does not mean, however, that the 
claims of the traditionalists are well founded There seems to me 
to be little reason to assert that it is impossible to construct some 
kind of explanation of politics which can provide reasonable pre¬ 
dictions about at least some kinds of political phenomena s On the 
contrary, the student of politics who wishes to concern himself 
with the problems of normative theory should give some attention, 

2 See on this .subject C West Churchman, Prediction and Optimal Decision 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1961), passim 

3 See Morns Cohen, Reason and Nature (Glencoe, Ill The Free Press, 
1964), 333-385 
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not to the claim that empirical explanations are impossible—at the 
most such a claim can only be resolved by allowing empiricists to 
attempt to construct such explanations—but to the question of how 
we can use empirical explanations in making policy judgments on 
the basis of a rationally determined set of normative principles 

It is at this point that the real issue between value-cognitivist 
normative theorists and what may be called the "relativists” anses 
The view of the relativist is that no logical way of resolving funda¬ 
mental normative problems exists, and that therefore the best we 
can hope to do is explicate our normative assumptions, draw out 
their implications for practice, examine their internal consistency, 
and proceed with our empirical work 1 * * 4 It is from this school of 
political thinkers, not from the traditional student of the history’ of 
political theory, that a distinctive contemporary normative political 
theory has come It is theorists like Eugene Meehan, 5 Fred M 
Frohock, 6 Thomas L Thorsen, 7 Richard Flathman, 8 * Brian Barry * 
and Arnold Brecht 10 who engage in the abstract consideration of 
issues in normative political theory It is to such theorists that I 
refer when I suggest that there is a sense m which a concern with 
normative political theory as an intellectual problem itself is pe¬ 
culiarly contemporary Yet each of these theorists agrees in some 
important manner with the positivist notion that the rational justifi¬ 
cation of political actions or policies ultimately depends upon non- 
rational acceptance of some basic principles The remainder of this 

1 In one si use thest theorists are cognitisists ” They recognize that it is 
possible to have knowledge of what wt mean when we sav that we value 
some thing Thus we can have knowledge of the meaning of normative dis¬ 
course We cannot, however, have knowledge as to tht validity the truth 
or the soundness of the value claim itself Mv intention is to argue that we 
ran have knowledge at this further level or at least that we should attempt 
to develop it From this perspective it is fair to call my position a cognitivist * 
one and to call the position of those mentioned here noncoffnitnist or 

rt lativist" 

Contemporary Political Thought \ Critical Study (Homewood Ill Dor- 

si v Press Inc , 1967) 

The Nature of Political Inquiry (Homewood III Dorses Press Inc 

1967) 

7 The Togo of Democracy (New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1962) 

8 The Public Interest An Essay Concerning the Normative Discourse of 
Politics (New York Atheneum, 1966) 

u Political Argument (New York Humanities Press, Inc 1965) 

Political Theory (Princeton, N J Princeton TJniversitv Press, 1959) 
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paper will be an attempt to argue that the theorists I have men¬ 
tioned, while they have provided an interesting model for the work 
of contemporary normative theorists, have neglected a distinction 
which I believe can lead to a rational consideration of some tradi¬ 
tional problems of normative political theory and to the eventual 
construction of new normative political theories In order to pre¬ 
sent this argument I will discuss what I take to be the major objec¬ 
tion upon which the relativists rely m rejecting the possibility of 
constructing cognitively based normative theories 

Value cognitivism or objectivism (I shy away from the tcnn 
“absolutism” because of some of its unfortunate political connota¬ 
tions) is rejected by the lelativists because in their opinion it is 
impossible to make permanently acceptable recommendations about 
what constitutes “good” political action or “good” political institu¬ 
tions How can one provide recommendations that will be appli¬ 
cable in vastly different social, cultural, and political contexts? To 
suggest, for example, that a paiticular system for the selection of 
political officials is necessanly better than any other neglects the 
different outcome which would result from such a system in differ¬ 
ent political circumstances Thus, and so far I think the positivists 
(or relativists) are correct, we should not expect to be able to 
read political philosophies constmeted by the ancient Greeks, or 
for that matter by nineteenth century Englishmen, Germans, or 
Frenchmen and to know immediately how we ought to organize 
our own political system The claim of the iclativist seems to have 
some merit But does this mean that we can make no use of the 
classics of political theory in const! noting rationally grounded nor¬ 
mative political theories of our own? I think not 

So perhaps do some of the theorists I have called contemporary 
normative theorists But it is clear to me that the work of these 
theorists neglects an important way in which we may be able to use 
such classical theories for our own purposes What the relativists 
(particularly Meehan) seem to suggest is that we should concern 
ourselves with the way in which we make rational judgments about 
what ought to be done only when we are given a set of principles 
that is not itself rationally defensible, except m terms of choosing 
between prescriptions From their perspective, the job of the 
normative theorist would seem to be to investigate the logic of 
prescription and to neglect the possibility of justifying the princi¬ 
ples from which prescriptions are made. Indeed, Meehan in his 
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valued book, Value Judgment and Social Science, 11 provides some 
interesting arguments about rational decision-making in matters of 
normative consequence But he, like the other theorists I have 
mentioned, seems to think that we cannot hope to find theoretically 
acceptable ways of justifying the principles themselves on logical 
grounds The most Meehan will allow is that we may rationally 
choose the principle that results in the prescription which we prefer 
for other reasons This leaves the principle as nothing but a gen¬ 
eralization of the prescriptions that follow from it Presumably it 
is not possible to judge the prescriptions on the basis of the princi¬ 
ples themselves On the contrary, it appears as if the principle is 
to be judged by the prescriptions it produces Thus, if different 
prescriptions are appropriate in different contexts, the acceptable 
principles also must change For every new set of conditions we 
must have a new theory General normative theories of politics 
therefore, are presumably unavailable to us and can be replaced 
only by models of rational decision-making m the context of a 
given set of circumstances This theoretical pessimism is what 
separates the woik of these new theorists from that of the student 
of classical normative political theory who adopts some sort of cog- 
mtivixt view of ethics What is required if we are to have useful 
work in normative political theory is the kind of concern with close 
logical analysis that characterizes the work of the contemporary 
theorists mentioned above combined with an optimism about the 
possibility of providing theoretically tenable arguments for the 
acceptance of some basic principles over others in all contexts 

There seems to be no \erv good reason given bv Meehan or 
otheis to think that we cannot do more than they believe possible 
Indeed the best argument Meehan advances in an earlier work is 
that a concern with the underlying principles themselves is likely 
to lead into a “bottomless morass” or “semantic squabbles’ 1J — 
hardly a convincing argument After all, an\ badly done or cam- 
fused theoretical work may well lead to the same end Nor am I 
able to find better arguments offered by Meehan or others against 
the possibility of justifying basic principles on logical grounds other 
than their prescriptive outcomes It is quite clear that we ought 
at least to investigate more carefully the kinds of arguments that 

" (Homewood, Ill Dorsey Press, Inc , 1969) 

12 Contemporary Political Theory (Homewood. Ill Dorses Press, Inc. 
1967), 345-356 
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classical political theorists have given in justification of their basic 
normative principles Emphasis upon prescriptions leads to neglect 
of arguments about normative principles, so that some emphasis 
upon the distinction between prescriptions and normative principles 
is of importance 

A prescription, as a recommendation of some immediate or fore¬ 
seeable action, necessarily requires a considerable amount of em¬ 
pirical information and indeed some sort of theory about the causal 
lelationships that obtain among empirical factors Normative 
principles on the othei hand are statements about how we are to 
judge an action or an institution when wo know the facts relevant 
to judgment of the situation, given the basic principle They are, 
as it weie, critenological statements They may be purely formal 
in character and may not inviolably depend upon any factual claims 
Prescriptions are necessanlv 1 dative to the conditions under which 
they are made and rely not only on the validity of the principle 
but also on the adequacy of the cmpnical theory as well as on the 
particular configuiation of conditions at any one time It is the 
recognition of this fact which makes it clear that sve can have no 
final set of prescnptions, no all-inclusive casuistry that is rationally 
justifiable conditions aie continually in flu\, and our knowledge of 
principles ol empirical theoiv ought to develop as well But this 
evolution does not mean that we could have no rationally defensible 
set of normative principles which would lemain applicable in all 
contests as do tin pnnciples of empirical theories 

I have examined elsewheu some of the kinds of arguments that 
are given by classical political philosojihcrs foi then noimative 
political principles'* The present aigument does not require me 
to go into these in any detail At this point I will only sav that I 
think there are thiec basic kinds of aigumcnts that have been given 
These aie 

(1) Those that depend upon some claim of knowledge of tran¬ 
scendent principles (theological and teleological theories of the 
world) 

1 1 St i my unpublished doctoral dissertation, "An Analysis of the Logit of 
Normative Political Theory,” available from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich , or University of Minnesota, Minneapolis Also, see Bruce E Wright, 
“Normative Principles and Prescription in Political Theory,’’ Bucknell Review, 
19 (Fall 1971), 3-36, and an earlier draft of the same paper delivered at the 
66th annuual meeting of the American Political Science Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal , September 2-6, 1970 
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(2) Those that depend upon some claim of factual universal 
acceptance of some normative principles 

(3) Those that depend upon an examination of the concepts that 
are used m normative political discussion 

It appears to me that the first two kinds of arguments face very 
considerable epistemological difficulties and that therefore concen¬ 
tration on the third alternative is advisable Indeed students of 
legal theory in particular seem to have made real progress in this 
way Most notable m this regard is the work of John Rawls 14 and 
of H L A Hart” 

It is suggested here that the student of politics who wishes to 
examine the possibility of developing universal normative political 
principles would be well advised to focus his attention upon the re¬ 
lationship of concepts used in the consideration of political prob¬ 
lems Since Hart has shown how it is possible to make sense of the 
major concepts used m legal discomse political theorists ought to 
examine more systematically the logic of concepts related to poli¬ 
tics 1,1 Of some paiticular importance for the nonnative political 
theorist is Halt’s examination of the “gunman writ large” analogy 
If we seriously ask ourselves similar questions about the concept of 
politics, we should expect useful results Indeed Christian Bay’s 
prclnninaiv consideiation of the issue has been of considerable 
interest in the discipline of political science ,T He ought to focus 
attention upon such qti< stions as “How can we make sense of the 
concept of politics itself that allows us to make sense of the idea 
that anv good political svstem must necessaulx strive to provide 
conditions under which men can be treed from the bounds of eco¬ 
nomic necessity*’ “Are tlieic some linguistic formulations that can 
serve as pnntiplcs definitive ol the grounds for public policv 5 ’ 
When we consider scriouslv the kinds of questions suggested 

11 \ Theory of Justite (Cainbridgt, Ma\\ Harvard l niversitv Press 1971) 
‘Justice as Fairness,’ Phdosophit al Renew 67 (April 1958) 164-194 and 

Two Concepts of Rules ” Philosophy al Riiuw, 64 (Januarv 1955 ) 3-32 
’•The Concept of Lau (Oxford Oxford l luvtrwtv Pri ss 1961) 

''’Hanna Fenichcl Pitkin m The Conceit of Repn \entatum (fkrkelev and 
Los Angeles University of California Press 1967) makes a reul start along 
these lines with respect to the concept of representation Her position is 
however, unclear on the major issues of the tsltnt to which they mas provide 
us with a ground for determining fundamental normative principles 

17 “Politics and Pseudopohtics A Critical hvaluation of Some Bthavionl 
■Literature," American Political Science Hecierr, 59 (March 1965). 39-51 
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here, we come to notice that the job of the normative political 
theorist is to attempt to construct abstract linguistic formulations 
that can be used in political evaluation If we are to be able to 
argue for such formulations as universal principles, we must show 
that it docs not make sense to think about politics without refer¬ 
ence to these principles, that to do so would involve us in con¬ 
ceptual confusion Suppose that we cannot refer either to some set 
of facts or some transcendent being or moral entity outside human 
activity to vindicate our principles Then, perhaps thiough closer 
examination of the logical relationships that obtain between the 
various concepts we use in political discourse, we can show that 
some such principles are essential to our speaking of politics at all 
Hanna Pitkin has argued, not always persuasively, that the very 
concept of political obligation requires a clear understanding of 
the notion of consent as the basis of political order 11 * Could we 
further show that the concept of politics requires elaboration in 
terms of the subsidiaiy concepts of rights and obligations? 

This question at least deserves more explicit consideration in 
terms of discussion of how we understand politics as a theoretical 
concept Assuming that politics is theoretically comprehensible, in 
the wav that Hart has made this assumption of law, we should be 
able to suggest what the conceptual parameters of political discus¬ 
sion might be Suiely in doing so we must notice that we cannot 
make sense of the notion of politics without elaborating such con¬ 
cepts as lights, obligations, fieedom, and legitimate power—among 
others It, indeed, political scientists are coining to recognize that 
the study of politics is necessarily value-laden, we must come to 
examine explicitly the normative principles that are assumed in the 
very concept of politics itself In investigating such questions we 
can receive considerable guidance from the work of classical politi¬ 
cal philosophers It is, after all, the fact that the classical authors 
have thoroughly considered important political concepts and their 
inter-relationships that makes their work of contemporary interest 

Such work is of consequence not only with respect to traditional 
problems of political philosophy but also with respect to the basic 
elements of empirical theory The justification of paradigms for 
empirical explanations requires, if indeed value-free work is impos- 


1H "Obligation and Consent,” American Political Science Review, 59 (De¬ 
cember 1965), 990-1,000 and 60 (March 1966), 39-52 
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sible, not only consideration of technical issues within particular 
empirical models, but also consideration of the basic value implica¬ 
tions of differing paradigms, within which empirical explanation 
may proceed Is it, for example, consistent with the concept of poli¬ 
tics as unpacked through conceptual analysis of the sort suggested 
here, to construct paradigms for empirical explanation that depend 
upon assuming political control to be understood as a matter of so¬ 
cial conditioning? 1 " The abandonment by most political scientists 
of the strict model of behaviorism as conceived by Watson and 
Skinner may well be due to an implicit understanding of the incon¬ 
sistency of this model with the concept of politics as conscious con¬ 
trol of the social environment More rigorous analysis of such is¬ 
sues by political theorists concerned with normative issues should 
provide meaningful guidance to empirical theorists as well as make 
it possible for normative theorists to use the work of empirical 
theorists The work done from the essentially eognitivist position 
of empirical theorists can only benefit from a correspondingly 
eognitivist approach on the part of normative theorists 

Such an approach certainly demands of normative theorists a con¬ 
centration on nonnative principles rather than prescnptions because 
the latter are already dependent on empirical assumptions fre¬ 
quently presupposed without sufficient consideration, just as the 
work of empirical theorists is frequently based on unexamined 
claims about basic normative pnnciples The consideration of what 
is to be done m some particular case (prescnption) clearly requires 
not only knowledge of the principles to be applied but also of the 
facts pertaining to the given situation It is both arrogant and 
fruitless for normative theorists to attempt to provide answers for 
particular problems without thorough consideration of the empirical 
situation Even if some sort of nonnative political casuistry were 
possible, it would not make feasible a systematic understanding of 
politics considered as an ongoing process If on the other hand, 
normative theonsts focus on the general principles by which we 

18 It is on this kind of consideration that the value of vanous models im¬ 
ported from disciplines such as sociology and psychologv ought to be evaluated 
That Eugene Meehan recognizes this at least partially is evidenced by his 
concern with the purposes for which explanation is undertaken I would 
suggest that this is the level at which the political speculations of B F Skin¬ 
ner should be considered See Bruce E Wright, "Paradigm Justification m 
Political Theory" (paper presented to the 26th annual meeting of the Western 
Political Science Association, Portland, Ore , March 23, 1972) 
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can make sense of politics, they can make a meaningful contribution 
to our understanding 

The use of the conceptual approach suggested here is likely to 
lead to more rewarding work in normative theory than the othei 
approaches because the basic epistemological position from which 
it evolves is moie consistent with that of empirical researchers 
The supposition that political wisdom requires some knowledge of 
entities that transcend empirical phenomena suggests that norma¬ 
tive theorists have a hot-line to ultimate truth that is unavailable 
to more pedestrian minds concerned with empirically observable 
phenomena Such a position makes collaboration between norma¬ 
tive theorists and empirical researchers impossible unless normative 
theorists are somehow to demonstrate their spiritual superiority 
That this transcendence is unlikely indeed is made clear by the 
development of the discipline of political science To presuppose 
that knowledge of some set of facts is sufficient to establish norma¬ 
tive principles suggests that facts themselves are endowed with 
some moral content If this is the case, normative theorists can only 
wait until “the facts are all in” and then repeat the obvious That 
the facts could ever all "be in” is quite inconsistent with continuing 
empirical investigation We can only wait, apparently, for the 
apocalypse, and then all theoretical work will be unnecessary 

The conceptual pc-rspc ctive, on the other hand, suggests that 
principles are concerned with the verv wav in which we understand 
and explain things Such a position neither requires the assumption 
of spiritual authority on the part of the gifted few nor the view' 
that we must wait until everything is known before we are capable' 
of knowing anything Rather, the* theorist working from this per¬ 
spective implies that we need to engage in continual consideration 
of what we think we know in order to know it better Thus it 
requires continual intercommunication between all of those in¬ 
volved with the study of politics on the supposition that they are 
rational cicatures who wish to investigate the world m the most 
rigorous and intelligent manner possible Empirical investigation 
need not be neglected, nor need we drive impenetrable barriers 
between various types of research, Empirical theonsts are not 
called upon either to give us all the answers or to abandon their 
work for moral action They are asked only to continually improve 
their explanations 

So far I have argued in the abstract that concentration on pre- 
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scriptions and the consequent lack of concern with normative 
principles may lead to an unwarranted neglect of the works of 
classical political philosophers I will provide at this point a brief 
example of the kind of problem which arises in the interpretation 
of classical political theories from a concentration on prescription 
at the expense of the explication of normative principles 

If we take Rousseau’s concept of the General Will as an attempt 
to provide us with a prescription, as T D Weldon obsiouslv does 
in The Vocabulary of Politic?, it can be of no use to ns in normative 
theory 2n The best that we can make of the concept from this 
point of view is that somehow we are to arrive at pohcv decisions 
on the basis of a vote in which we must separate out from indi¬ 
vidual wills "the pluses and minuses—which cancel out—and the 
sum of the differences is left ” 21 Viewed in this light, the General 
Will is a concept which can have no empirical reference it is in 
Weldon's terms a “fictitious entity *’ Therefore it would appear 
that a good part of The Social Contract is useless to us at best and 
dangerous at worst There can be no question that the notion of 
the General Will does not provide us any facts and so cannot be 
used as a prescriptive device unless factual information and em¬ 
pirical propositions are also at our disposal 

I do not w ish to argue that Rousseau’s concept is fully adequate 
However, it is clear that if we think about it as a nonnative prin¬ 
ciple rather than as a prescnption for a decision-making svstem, 
it might at least be capable of providing us with some information 
about how it is appropriate to make normative 1 political judgments 
once we are given the facts Its value is precisely that it does not 
furnish anv immediate prescriptions when properlv understood 
As it stands, it is the explication, albeit not always verv lucid, of a 
normative principle that presumable applies to all circumstances 
appropriately termed "political ” Rousseau is arguing that when 
we attempt to judge a proposed political police we should evaluate 
it on this basis Is it consistent with a concept of politics which 
makes freedom for all citizens possible or does it merelv offer 
advantage to some members of the Imdv politic at the expense of 
others' 1 Onlv the former concept is consistent so Rousseau claims, 
211 (Baltimore. Md Penguin Books, 1953) 88-100 Sec, also Wtldon 
Political Principles," in Piter Laslett, ed. Philosophy, Politics anil Souely 
(Oxford, England Oxford University Press, 1956), 2(v 

Social Contract, ed Ernest Barker (New York Oxford I’nisersitv Press, 
I960), 194 
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with the concept of political obligation Whether or not this is an 
accurate assessment of the conceptual relationship between politics 
and political obligation is not the present issue The point is that 
Weldon views the General Will as one of those “fictitious entities” 
which is to serve as a “blueprint" to make political decisions If 
this were in fact the case, the concept of the General Will is, as 
we have suggested, of no value Furthermore, it would seem that 
classical political theories could only be of use to us as a kind of 
abstruse record of the prescriptions made in the past 

If, on the other hand, we view the notion of the General Will as 
one that is meant to make clear to us a normative principle, we can 
examine it as a possible basis for our own normative theories Is it 
in fact true that any policy that does not meet such a criterion 
must restrict the freedom of individual citizens'* Is it the concept 
of freedom that makes sense of the notion of political obligation? 
These are questions with which we can deal through the elabora¬ 
tion of the relationship of the concepts in question We can de¬ 
rive some guidance in this task from examining the arguments of 
other classical political theorists like John Locke, and Immanuel 
Kant, who have attempted to relate these concepts to each other in 
a systematic fashion Furthermore, these concepts should apply in 
many different contexts since they are free of reference to any set 
of empirical relationships and relate instead one to another 

It would appear that if we could understand the logic of the 
relationship of political concepts we would be able to consider the 
validity of claims such as those of Rousseau in The Social Contract 
as well as to integrate the work of normative political theorists into 
the discipline of political science It is to such a task that students 
of normative political theory should turn at least a portion of their 
attention Combined with an understanding of the logic of pre¬ 
scriptions with which theorists such as Meehan concern themselves, 
it should be possible for political theorists to make some meaning¬ 
ful statements about how to make rationally based value judgments 
in politics 



Committee Seniority 
and the Choice of 
House Subcommittee 
Chairmen: 

80th-91st Congresses 


Thomas R. Wolanin 


Subcommittees are the primary locus for detailed consideration 
of most of the legislation handled by the House of Representatives, 
and they are the infantry in the exercise of congressional oversight 
of the executive branch Control of a subcommittee is, therefore, 
an important source of power within the House As one early com¬ 
mentator notes, the subcommittee "is the inner circle of an inner 
circle,” and subcommittee chairmen are at the center of that circle 1 2 
Since most congressmen desire institutional power, subcommittee 
chairmanships are highly prized, so that the allocation of this scarce 
resource is a potential source of serious conflict within the House * 

‘Much of the work on this study was made possible by support received 
from the Center for Public Policy and Administration at the University of 
Wisconstn-Madison Paul Dawson, Barbara Hinckley, Joseph Cooper, and 
Mark Landy made valuable suggestions and contnbutions at various stages in 
the development of this study An earlier version was presented at the 1968 
Midwest Political Science Association Convention 

1 Lauros G McConachie, Congressional Committees (New York. Thomas 
Y Crowell & Co , 1898), 136 

2 George Goodwin, Jr, The Little Legislatures Committees m Congress 
(Amherst University of Massachusetts Press, 1970), 45-63, Burton L French, 
"Sub-Committees of Congress,” American Political Science Review, 9 (Febru¬ 
ary 1915), 88-92, Charles Jones, "The Role of the Congressional Subconi- 
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Open competition over House subcommittee chairmanships could 
impair the ability of subcommittees to accomplish their legislative 
and oversight functions 3 Thus, it is expected that some mechanism 
for awarding subcommittee chairmanships will be used to preclude 
or minimize this counterproductive conflict Our concern is the 
extent to which one possible means for managing this source of con¬ 
flict, namely routimzation by apportionment of subcommittee chair¬ 
manships according to committee seniority, has been employed 

Seniority is a likely mechanism for handling this conflict inas¬ 
much as it is the accustomed way of dealing with many other pos¬ 
sible causes of conflict, particularly the choice of full committee 
chairmen 4 Several scholars have remarked on the use of com¬ 
mittee seniority for choosing subcommittee chairmen without speci¬ 
fying the extent of this practice 6 But the rule of committee senior¬ 
ity for awarding subcommittee chairmanships may have become 
increasingly strict since 1946 

The genesis of subcommittees as a work unit in the House is 
found in the mid-nineteenth century 6 However, their increasing 
importance and institutionalization is a recognizable post-1946 
phenomenon The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 reduced 
the number of standing committees in the House from 44 to 19 
(now 21 with the additions of Science and Astronautics in 1958 and 


mittee,” Midwest Journal of Pohtual Science, 6 (November 1962), 327-344, 
Richard Fenno, Jr, The Power of the Purse (Boston Little, Brown & Co , 
1966), chaps 4 and 5, Fenno, “The Internal Distribution of Influence The 
House,” in The Congress and America’s Future, ed David Truman (Engle¬ 
wood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1965), 55, and Lewis A Froman, Jr, 
The Congressional Process (Boston Little Brown & Co, 1967), 38 

1 Managing this type of internal conflict is one aspect of the "integration” 
which Richard Fenno points to as a central problem that any political sub¬ 
system (such as a House committee) “must solve in order to achieve its goals 
or maintain itself ” Fenno, “The Appropriations Committee as a Political 
System,” American Political Science Review, 56 (June 1962), 310 See also, 
Fenno, Purse, chap 5 

4 George Galloway, History of the U S House of Representatives (New 
York Thomas Y Crowell Co , 1962), 34, and Goodwin, “The Seniority System 
in Congress,” American Political Science Review, 53 (June 1959), 412-436 

5 Charles Clapp, The Congressman (Washington The Brookings Institution, 
1963), 271, Richard Bolling, House Out of Order (New York E P Dutton 
& Co, 1965), 38-39, Fenno, "Distribution," 57, Froman, Process, 38, Fenno, 
Purse, 137, 168, and 237, and Goodwin, Little Legislatures, 56-57 

0 McConachie, Committees, 135-136, and French, "Sub-Committees ” 
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Standards of Official Conduct in 1968) The increasing size and 
complexity of the legislative workload and the charge of the Re¬ 
organization Act to exercise "continuous watchfulness” over the 
execution of the laws by administrative agencies could not be ade¬ 
quately handled by the reduced number of standing committees 
The reduction in the congressional workload and the increase in 
staff also provided for in the Reorganization Act were of only small 
assistance To meet the burgeoning demands, an increasing division 
of labor and specialization through the proliferation of subcommit¬ 
tees has occurred The number of subcommittees has increased 
from a post-1946 low of 61 in the 81st Congress to a high of 139 m 
the 91st Congress By the 91st Congress, 18 of the 21 standing 
committees had subcommittees 

Wnting about the House as a whole, Nelson Polsby defines as an 
important aspect of institutionalization the “use of universahstic 
rather than particularistic criteria and automatic rather than dis¬ 
cretionary methods for conducting its internal business” 7 It is 
reasonable to expect that as subcommittees have become increas¬ 
ingly institutionalized m the House, the reliance on the universal- 
lstic and automatic rule of committee' seniority for choosing sub¬ 
committee chairmen has increased over time However, it might 
be asked why this should occur simultaneously m all committees 
because the subcommittees of each committee are the creature of 
that committee But committees have reacted to other institutional 
trends and problems—the choice of committee chairmen, the in¬ 
creasing legislative workload, and the greater emphasis on over¬ 
sight—in similar ways through choosing chairmen by seniority and 
through increasing their reliance on subcommittees Therefore it 
is at least a reasonable hypothesis that committees will both increase 
their use of seniority to choose subcommittee chairmen but will do 
so m common 

This study is intended to answer three related questions (1) how 
well established is the rule of committee seniority in the appoint¬ 
ment of subcommittee chairmen in the House'* (2) has the use of 
this rule increased over time reflecting its institutionalization 7 * and 
(3) what is the explanation for the departures from the use of this 
rule? 


7 “The Institutionalization of the U S House of Representatives,” American 
Political Science Review, 62 (March 1968), 145 
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The Methods 

When a rule of committee seniority is applied, all available sub¬ 
committee chairmanships are held by the ranking majority members 
of the full committee For example, if there are three subcom¬ 
mittees, they will be chaired by the three most senior members of 
the committee (including, in most cases, the committee chairman) 
An exception to this rule occurs when a subcommittee chairmanship 
is awarded by skipping over senior majority members (excluding 
the chairman) m favor of a less senior majority member The 
number of such exceptions, a seniority skip number, measures de¬ 
partures from a strict rule of committee seniority 8 

Skips do not occur when the rule of seniority is used to distribute 
subcommittee chairmanships evenly among ranking majority mem¬ 
bers In this event, the number of majority members with sub¬ 
committee chairmanships will equal the number of subcommittees 
The subcommittee chairmanships are confined to the range of 
available senior members, which is equal in size to the number of 
subcommittees, and all members within the range have one sub¬ 
committee chairmanship, and there are no skips One way in which 
skips may occur is when chairmanships are awarded to members 
who are outside this range of senioi members However, skips also 
occur when a rule of seniority is used to distribute chairmanships 
unevenly among the range of senior committee members Some of 
the members within this range will have more than one chairman¬ 
ship, and others, who would receive a chairmanship under a uni¬ 
form application of the rule of seniority, will not chair any of the 
subcommittees In this case, the seniority skip number does indi¬ 
cate a particular kind of departure but one that is due to a rather 
rigid use of the rule of seniority for the purpose of concentrating 
subcommittee chairmanships m the hands of some senior members 
An additional measure, the subcommittee seniority ratio, is used to 
capture this phenomenon The ratio is defined as the number of 
subcommittee chairmanships held by members who fall within the 
range of available senior members over the number of subcom- 

* This measure is only concerned with each instance of a departure from 
the rule of committee seniority and does not therefore take into account the 
size of the skip, that is, the number of relatively more senior members who 
were passed over The seniority skip number thus reduces the impact on the 
findings of cases where only one departure from seniority occurred but several 
members were passed over 
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mittees Thus, the ratio will equal one whenever all chairman¬ 
ships are held by members who are within the range of available 
senior members even though some of these members may have 
been skipped in awarding chairmanships or even though some 
members in the range hold no chairmanships and were not skipped 
Thus the subcommittee seniority ratio is perhaps most accurately 
described as a measure of the degree of concentration of subcom¬ 
mittee chairmanships among the most senior committee members 9 


The Findings and Analysis 

The two measures described above were applied to the subcom¬ 
mittees of all standing committees of the House for the period 1947- 
70 ( 80th to 91st congresses) 10 The aggregate data of the 21 


9 In the 92nd Congress, the Democratic caucus adopted rules stating that 
“the chairman of a full committee cannot be the chairman of more than one 
subcommittee on the committee" and that "no member can be the chairman of 
more than one legislative subcommittee" (Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Hejiart, Jan 22, 1972, 179 ) Thus, unless the Democrats become the minority 
in the House or reverse this change in their rules, the methods of assessment 
described here will not produce comparable results beginning with the 92nd 
Congress Perhaps the most important aspect of this change is the fact that, 
for the first time in the House, the Democratic caucus has imposed rules for 
the selection of subcommittee chairmen on alt of the committees Up to this 
time, the awarding of subcommittee chairmanships was solely the province of 
each committee 

10 The extent to which subcommittee chairmen are highest in seniority on 
the subcommittees was not systematically investigated However, the use 
of the rule of subcommittee seniority for selecting subcommittee chairmen is 
discussed below These two measures also do not take into account some 
aspects of the flagrancy of a deviation from the rule of committee seniority 
that is, whether the man left out was close to the top in seniority or was 
relatively junior, or whether chairmanships of standing subcommittees were 
awarded out of turn or only chairmanships of ad hoc or select subcommittees 
Also, these two measures cannot determine whether the most important and 
most desirable subcommittees are awarded to the members with the most 
seniority Seniority may be given only pro forma recognition by assigning 
some high seniority members to moribund subcommittees while their juniors 
chair the important subcommittees All subcommittees regardless of their 
designation as standing, special, select, or ad hoc, were used in this studs 
because of the lack of adequate criteria to distinguish between these types 
and because the importance and desirability of chairing many of the non¬ 
standing subcommittees requires their inclusion in any assessment of the 
piles for the allocation of subcommittee chairmanships On 15 occasions in 
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standing committees over the 24-year period for the seniority skip 
numbers and the subcommittee seniority ratio are presented in 
Tables 1 and 2 An empty cell indicates that the committee had 
no subcommittees m that Congress A “0” in a cell indicates that 
while the committee had at least one subcommittee in that Con¬ 
gress no skips occurred An “X" m a cell indicates that the com¬ 
mittee was not m existence during that Congress 

As can be seen at the lower right margins of Tables 1 and 2, the 
chairmen of the 21 standing committees had 1,305 opportunities to 
appoint subcommittee chairmen in the 80th to 91st congresses 11 
From Table 1, on only 157, or 12 percent of these occasions for ap¬ 
pointing subcommittee chairmen did the committee depart from 
the rule of committee seniority Table 2 shows that 91 percent, or 
1,185, of the subcommittee chairmen appointed came from within 
the range of available senior members 12 It is clear that committee 
seniority is the rule in the overwhelming majority of the cases for 
choosing subcommittee chairmen 13 

In the column at the ught maigm of Table 1, it can be seen that 
the number of skips per appointment opportunity has generally 
been declining over time In the 89th, 90th, and 91st congresses 
only about half as many skips per appointment opportunity oc¬ 
curred as in the 80th, 81st, and 82nd congresses A similar increase 
in the concentration of subcommittee chairmen within the range of 
available senior members can be observed in the far right column 
of Table 2 The rule of committee seniority is not only well estab- 

the 80th to 91st congresses, the member skipped on one committee was the 
chairman of another committee Consideration was given to eliminating these 
skips from the data since thev were possibly motivated either by a desire 
of the committee chairmen not to take on additional work or by observance of 
a general House norm against committee chairmen chairing subcommittees on 
other committees However, on 41 occasions, full committee (hairinen did 
chair subcommittees on other committees Therefore, the 15 skips of com¬ 
mittee chairmen were retained in the data 

11 The number of appointment opportunities is the same as the number of 
subcommittees 

12 The range of available senior members, it will be recalled, is equal in 
size to the number of subcommittees on each committee for each Congress 

11 Since this study does not produce evidence that committee chairmen 
were in fact following the rule of committee seniority in appointing subcom¬ 
mittee chairmen, this conclusion should perhaps be stated more modestly the 
application of the rule of committee seniority as measured by the seniority 
skip number and the subcommittee seniority ratio predicts in about 90 per¬ 
cent of the cases who the subcommittee chairmen will be 
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lished It has become increasingly institutionalized since the 80th 
Congress, where, it is important to note, this practice was already 
well established The degree of institutionalization that has taken 
place since then has been a relatively marginal increment Thus 
both the origins of choosing subcommittee chairmen from among 
the most senior committee members and most of the institutionaliza¬ 
tion of this practice must be sought prior to the 80th Congress 

The variations among the committees in following the rule of 
committee seniority have occurred within a similarly narrow range 
Nevertheless within this range the 21 standing committees display 
substantial differences For example, not one skip occurred on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee in 111 appointment opportunities 
But there were 20 skips on the Appropriations Committee Varia¬ 
tion among the committees in their adherence to the rule of com¬ 
mittee seniority may be due to (1) general characteristics of the 
committees as a whole, (2) characteristics of the committee chair¬ 
men, the members chosen as subcommittee chairmen, and the mem¬ 
bers skipped, and (3) factors related to the internal dynamics of 
the committees 

It might be expected that skips would occur more frequently on 
more important or desirable committees because the stakes are 
higher and the consequences arc greater if the “wrong” member 
(from the point of view of the committee chairman) chairs a sub¬ 
committee On the other hand, the stakes are higher Thus the 
potential for disruptive and disintegrative conflict over subcom¬ 
mittee chairmanships is also higher on more important or desirable 
committees Therefore it could be expected that the rule of com¬ 
mittee seniority would be more closely adhered to on such com¬ 
mittees To explore these possibilities, the rank order of commit¬ 
tees according to their adhere nee to the rule of committee seniority 
(from the bottom rows of Tables 1 and 2) was compared to their 
rank order of importance or desirability using the nonparametnc 
rank order correlation test Orderings of the standing committees 
by desirability or importance are established by George Goodwin 
(according to the direction of transfers) and by Louis Gawthrop 
(according to the percentage of a committee’s members who hold 
only one committee assignment) H 

14 Goodwin, "Seniority System,” 433, and Louis Gawthrop. "Changing 
Membership Patterns in House Committees,” American Political Science Re¬ 
view, 60 (June 1966), 368 
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Table 3 


Rankings of Committee by Adherence to the Rule of Seniority 
and by Desirability or Importance 



1 

2 

3 

4 

Committees* 

A b 

B' 

Goodwm 

Gawthrop 

Agriculture 

12 

16 

8 

4 

Appropriations 

4 

5 

3 

1 

Armed Services 

11 

11 

4 

3 

Banking 

18 

13 

10 

7 

District of Columbia 

6 

3 

7 

17 

Education and Labor 

5 

4 

9 

10 

Foreign Affairs 

17 

17 

1 

6 

Government Operations 

3 

2 

14 

14 

House Administration 

7 

6 

12 

16 

Interior 

15 

14 

11 

11 

Interstate Commerce 

14 

12 

5 

9 

Judiciary 

2 

9 

6 

5 

Merchant Marine 

10 

10 

15 

12 

Post Office 

9 

8 

16 

13 

Public Works 

13 

15 

13 

8 

Veterans 

8 

7 

17 

15 

Ways and Means 
r, .= 1655 N = 17 

1 

1 

2 

2 

r, 4 = - 1482 r = ± 4 significant at 

05 level 



r, , = 0588 

r*’ - - 2671 
*■»■* 






• Four committees which either had only one subcommittee in one Congress 
or which are not included in Goodwin’s ranking are excluded 


* Adherence to seniority based on from Table 1 

7 2AO 

c Adherence to seniority based on-from Table 2 

2 AO 

From Table 3, it is clear that no significant correlation between 
the rankings of committees by their adherence to the rule of com¬ 
mittee seniority and the rankings established by Goodwin and 
Gawthrop exists Thus the committee characteristic of importance 
or desirability is not a predictor of adherence to the rule of com¬ 
mittee seniority in selecting subcommittee chairmen 

If we seek to explain departures from the rule of seniority in 
terms of the characteristics of committee chairmen, subcommittee 
chairmen, and those skipped, two of the most frequently discussed 
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attributes, party and seniority, offer no clues In any given Con¬ 
gress, these are all members of the same party, and those chosen 
as subcommittee chairmen and those skipped are of approximately 
equal seniority However, these members vary substantially m 
their policy views, and one might expect that committee chairmen 
would tend to skip those members whose policy views were most 
divergent from their own To examine this possibility the average 
differences m percentage of support for the Conservative Coalition 
were computed 1) between committee chairmen and their sub¬ 
committee chairmen on committees with skips, 2) between com¬ 
mittee chairmen and members skipped, and 3) between committee 
chairmen and subcommittee chairmen on committees without skips 
These differences in Conservative Coalition support were taken as 
a measure of policy distance between chairmen and subcommittee 
chairmen, and chairmen and members skipped They are reported 
in Table 4 15 

For five of the six congresses m Table 4, the skipped members 
were, on the average, more distant from their committee chairmen 
than were the subcommittee chairmen on the same committee In 
all six of the congresses, the skipped members were more distant 
from their chairmen than were the subcommittee chairmen on com¬ 
mittees without skips Over-all, the differences between the scores 
of the skipped members and their chairmen averaged 24 percent 
greater than the differences between the chairmen and the subcom¬ 
mittee chairmen on the same committee The differences between 
the scores of the skipped members and their chairmen averaged 34 
percent greater than the differences between the chairmen and 
subcommittee chairmen on committees without skips It is clear 


’This comparison is not ideal since it may fail to capture the most relevant 
policy differences between committee chairmen and senior committee members 
their views on the range of issues before their committee For example, on 
the Armed Services Committee in the 89th Congress Congressmen Philip 
Philbin (D-Mass ) and Melvin Price (D-III ) both had Conservative Coalition 
support percentages of less than five while Chairman L Mendel Rivers’ 
D-S C ) score was 68 percent However, all three were in basic agreement 
on military policy, and Philbm and Price chaired subcommittees On the 
other hand, in the 91st Congress subcommittee chairman Edith Green (D-Ore ) 
and Education and Labor Committee Chairman Carl Perkms (D-Ky ) had 
identical Conservative Coalition support percentages (39 percent), yet there 
were major differences in their policy views on several major issues before the 
cpmmittee 
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Table 4 

DIFFERENCES IN CONSERVATIVE COALITION SUPPORT SCORES OF COMMITTEE 

Chairmfn, Sohcommittee Chairmen, and Skipped Members 

Average Difference Average Difference 

in Scores between in Scores between 

Committee Chairmen Committee Chairmen Average Difference 
and Subcommittee and Subcommittee in Scores between 
Chainra n ( Commit- Chairmen ( Commit- Committee Chairmen 
tees Without Skips) 1 ttes with Skips) and Members Skipped 


Congress 


N 


N 


N 

86 

30 7 

(43) 

41 8 

(47) 

49 8 

(24) 

87 

26 8 

(42) 

29 0 

(52) 

29 3 

(32) 

88 

30 4 

(41) 

28 7 

(57) 

40 7 

(27) 

89 

26 9 

(49) 

30 5 

(51) 

28 1 

(16) 

90 

25 1 

(59) 

24 9 

(43) 

32 4 

(18) 

91 

23 6 

(56) 

24 8 

(56) 

39 3 

(26) 

Average 

269 

(290) 

29 8 

(306) 

37 0 

(143) 


1 The Conservative Coalition Support Scores have been compiled b> Con¬ 
gressional/ Quarterly beginning with the 86th Congress, and no comparable 
substitute is available for the period before the 86th Congress 

that, in selecting subcommittee chairmen, committee chairmen tend 
to prefer those members who are closer to them in policy views. 
It must be emphasized that this evidence relates to the magnitude 
of the policy distance between the chairmen, subcommittee chair¬ 
men, and members skipped and not to whether that distance is in 
a more liberal or a more conservative direction than the views of 
the committee chairman 

Let us turn briefly to the internal dynamics of the committees 
In some cases, departures from the Rile ol committee seniority in 
the choice of subcommittee chairmen are caused by the operation 
of the alternate rule of subcommittee seniority Under this rule 
members become subcommittee chairmen by promotion up the 
seniority ladder within a subcommittee without regard to their 
seniority on the full committee A clear example of this mobility is 
apparent in the Appropriations Committee, which has a strong 
tradition of promoting members to the chairmanships of its sub¬ 
committees by subcommittee seniority This promotion frequently 
results m skips, because some members chair subcommittees before 
some of their more senior colleagues on the full committee This 
type of step-up factor alone accounts for about two-thirds of the 
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seniority skips on this committee from the 80th to 91st congresses 
Thus the high number of seniority skips on the Appropriations 
Committee and their erratic pattern, as indicated in Table 1, are 
to a large extent the result of the strength of this alternative rule 
rather than of the exercise of the chairman’s prerogative to appoint 
subcommittee chairmen 

The preferences of members to remain on subcommittees where 
they have an interest in the subject matter and have become expert 
in it may also account for some skips The desire for positions on 
subcommittees which are more powerful and important than the 
subcommittees they are entitled to chair by the rule of committee 
seniority is also a probable cause These member preferences 
would tend to reinforce the alternative rule of subcommittee senior¬ 
ity and are also part of the explanation for the pattern of skips on 
the Appropriations Committee 

Finally, although they are not undertaken here, careful case 
studies of the choice of subcommittee chairmen on several com¬ 
mittees might be very fruitful They could explore the techniques 
available to full committee chairmen to control their committees, to 
assert their policy preferences, and to indulge in violations of the 
rule of committee seniority in the choice of subcommittee chairmen 
The hypothesis here would be that very few skips will occur when 
committee chairmen can control their committees in other wavs 
than by transgressing the rule of seniority Again, if the chairmen 
perceive no need to exercise strong overt control because the com¬ 
mittee has a policy consensus with which the> agree there will be 
verv few skips Conversely, when chairmen feel the need to exer¬ 
cise stronger control and do not have alternative means available, 
there will be more skips 


Summary and Conclusions 

Application of the rule of committee seniority predicts which 
committee members will chair subcommittees in about 90 percent 
of the cases This rule is well established as governing the choice 
of subcommittee chairmen The rule of committee seniority has 
become increasingly institutionalized since the 80th Congress 
However, in subsequent congresses, this institutionalization in the 
already established practice of applvmg the rule has increased rela¬ 
tively little 
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In accounting for departures from the rule of committee senior¬ 
ity, the importance and desirability of the committees have no ex¬ 
planatory utility However, the senior members skipped were usual¬ 
ly less in agreement in their policy views with the committee chair¬ 
man than the members chosen as subcommittee chairmen This 
difference between the policy views of committee chairmen and 
senior committee members seems to be a generally important factor 
m whether a committee chairman abides by the rule of committee 
seniority 

Departures from the rule of committee seniority may also be ac¬ 
counted for by the internal dynamics of the committees The 
alternative rule of subcommittee seniority may have its influence, 
as may individual members’ assertions that they prefer certain 
subcommittee assignments It is also hypothesized that departures 
from the committee seniority rule can be explained by the perceived 
need of committee chairmen to exercise strong overt control over 
their committees Furthermore, chairmen may have available means 
other than violating this rule to assert their policy preferences and 
their control over the subcommittees 



Legislative Experts 
and 

Outsiders: 
the Two-Step Flow 
of Communication 


H. Owen Porter 


Onf. of the most apparfnt consequences for representative bod¬ 
ies of urbanization and industrialization has been the increased 
variety and technical complexity of public issues These develop¬ 
ments place a unique burden on the elected representative Al¬ 
though he is not intentionally recruited to be expert in any area, 
he is expected to choose among alternatives in many areas, and he 
is often given little time to assemble relevant information His 
ability to gather and evaluate that information is further limited by 
his own training and experience, whether or not he is full or part 
time, the availability of staff and research facilities, and particularly 
by the limitations on human intellect and energy when faced with 
the tasks of processing large amounts of information In part the 
problem is to avoid inappropriate information w’hile securing the 
discrete information needed to make rational decisions 1 

* Funds for this study were provided as a part of the Doctoral Training 
Program of the School of Public Health, University of Michigan 

1 For discussions of the problems congressmen experience m informing 
themselves see Roger Davidson, David Kovenock, and Michael O’Leary, 
Congress (n Crists Politics and Congressional Reform (Belmont, Calif . Wads¬ 
worth Publishing Co, 1966), 76-78, Charles L. Clapp, The Congressman Hts 
Work as He Sees It (Carden City, N Y . Doubleday & Co, 1963), 124-126, 
Donald R Matthews, U.S Senators and Their World (New York Random 
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These persistent and problematic needs require that a legislature 
serve as an information processing system 2 The formal and in¬ 
formal channels and filters of such a system will structure decision¬ 
making across separate policy domains and in part determine who 
has influence and how much they have 3 Yet examinations of de- 
cision-making in legislatures, particularly at the state level, has 
previously focused largely upon that point when roll-call votes 
record individual choices Unfortunately this concentration has 
been accompanied by neglect of the important constraints on the 
over-all process which information needs and patterns of com¬ 
munication impose 

Research at the national level has revealed that congressmen 
who are unfamiliar with a particular field rely upon colleagues 
whom they consider more knowledgeable than themselves These 
few legislators with reputations for expertise' provide assistance in 
the form of information, advice, and voting cues 4 Apparently 
interested outsiders such as lobbyists and administrators also seek 

House, I960), 94-95, 251. Randall B Riplrv, Pouer In the Senate (Niw 
York St Martin’s Press, 1969), 160-161, and Samuel C Patterson, ‘The 
Professional Staffs of Congressional Committees,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 15 (March 1970), 26-28 For a discussion of the concept of 
rationality see Donald R Matthews and James A Stimson, "Decision-Making 
by U S Representatives A Preliminary View,” m Political Decision-Making, 
ed Sidney Clint r (New York Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1970), 
16-17 

1 The basis for this perspective is he'st developed by harl W Deutsch, The 
Nervis of Government (New York The Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), 145- 
162 

1 Tester W Milbrath, "Lobbying as a Communication Process," Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 24 (Spring 1960), 32-53 Wayne L Francis, "Influence 
and Interaction in a State Legislative Body,” American Political Science Re¬ 
view, 56 (December 1962), 953-960 

1 See especially Matthews and Stimson, "Di'cision-Making,” 29-32, Kovenock, 
“Influence in the U S House of Representatives Some Preliminary Statistical 
'Snapshots’" (paper presented at the 63rd annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Chicago, September 5-9, 1967), 22 See, also, 
Davidson et al, Congress in Crisis, 76-78, Clapp, The Congressman, 123-126, 
Robert Dahl, Congress and Foreign Policy (New York Harcourt, Brace & 
Co, 1950), 60, 150, Holbert N Cairoll, The House of Representatives and 
Foreign Affairs (Pittsburgh, Pa University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958), 276, 
Ripley, Power in the Senate, 180-161 Tins interaction at the state level is 
described in R J Huckshom, “Decision-Making Stimuli in the State Legis¬ 
lature," Western Political Quarterly, 19 (March 1965), 174-175 
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access through such key legislators 6 When they do, the total de¬ 
cision process, including the voting stage on the floor, appears 
similar to the two-step flow of communication in public opinion 
formation discussed by Lazarsfeld in The People's Choice 6 David 
Kovenock first suggested this analogy with respect to Congress 
when he speculated that “policy specialists outside the Congres¬ 
sional system ‘wholesale’ communications to parallel specialists 
within the legislature These men in turn ‘retail’ it to others in 
the House ” 7 

In this study we will see to what extent such a model describes 
the communication process at the state level Do state legislators 
experience difficulties similar to their congressional counterparts 
and, if so, how do thev attempt to deal with their problems? Do 
outsiders recognize and attempt to gain access in any self-conscious 
fashion to legislators reputed by their colleagues to be experts? Do 
these few legislators gain measurable influence through this proc¬ 
ess? Finally, how is such a process altered m policy domains where 
few or no legislative experts exist? 

The data used here were collected in 1970 from 75 members of 
the 110-mcmbcr Michigan House and from 20 of the most active 
lobbyists and administrators in four policy fields The fields of 
education and labor were chosen because in a 1968 survey manv 
legislators nominated colleagues as experts in these fields The 
fields of health and transportation were chosen because in the same 
study no legislative experts were identified s The initial question¬ 
ing in the present survey confirmed that the contrasts across fields 
had endured thus permitting us to inquire not only to what extent 
legislators rely on colleagues for information but also how they and 
relevant outsiders are affected by the absence of such colleagues 


r * Milbrath, “Lobbying,” 32-53 

"Paul F Lazarsfeld, Bernard Btrelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People's 
Cluncc (New York Columbia University Press, 1948), 151-152, Ebhu Katz 
“The Two-Step Flow of Communication An Up-to-Date Report on a Hypoth¬ 
esis ” Public Opinion Quarterly , 20 (Spring 1957), 61-78, Oliver Garceau 
and Corinne Silverman, "A Pressure Group and the Pressured, A Case Re¬ 
port,” American Political Scienre Bevicw, 58 (September 1954), 672-691 
7 Kovenock, * Influence,” 26 Matthevss and Stimson “Decision-Making,” 
23 

H The 1968 study is described more completely in H Owen Porter and 
David Leuthold, “Legislative Expertise in Michigan Formal and Informal 
Patterns Over Time,” Michigan Academician , 3 (Fall 1970), 71-72 
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For purposes of analysis, legislators were classified as “experts” 
m 1970 if they received five or more nominations from their col¬ 
leagues m one or more of the four fields, as self-nominated “special¬ 
ists” if they considered themselves expert but did not receive such 
recognition from their colleagues, and as “nonexperts” if they were 
not nominated by anyone and did not consider themselves partic¬ 
ularly knowledgeable in any of the four fields. Twenty-one legis¬ 
lators were eliminated from the population to be studied because 
they did not fit into these categories on the basis of the 1968 survey, 
so that 89 representatives remained to be interviewed 9 The 75 

9 For that portion of this study which deals specifically with the interaction 
among reputed legislator experts and their colleagues, two groups were initially 
chosen for study The group of “experts” included all legislators who had 
been nominated as experts by five or more of their colleagues in the 1968 study 
m one or more of the four specific areas chosen for study Also included in 
this group were several chairmen of relevant committees who had not been 
identified as particularly knowledgeable by their colleagues in 1968, but who 
would be considered at least titular experts The total membership of this 
initial group was 13 Of these, 12 were interviewed 
The group of "nonexpert" legislators included all representatives m 1968 
who had not been identified by five of their colleagues as particularly know¬ 
ledgeable in any of the policy fields under study and who had not considered 
themselves expert m anv of these areas Of course, most of these did consider 
themstlves particularly knowledgeable in some other area There were 61 
of these presumed 1968 nonexperts still serving in the legislature in 1970 
Representatives elected since 1968 (15 in number) were initially included in 
this group All of these respondents in 1970 were asked the following 
question 

Some legislators say that among their colleagues there are those whom 
they consider particularly knowledgeable Such learned specialists ap¬ 
parently exist in some fields but not m others Will you identify any 
legislators whom you consider particularly knowledgeable in any of these 
four areas? Namely education (Secondary and higher), health (public and 
mental), labor, and highways? 

The phrase “particularly knowledgeable” was used by many legislators them¬ 
selves in our 1968 study to indicate someone who not only concentrates at¬ 
tention in a specific area but who also has demonstrated a proficiency in that 
field which sets him or her apart from others who also concentrate in the area 
Of the 76 members not considered experts, 63 were interviewed in 1970 
However, 16 of the legislators who had not considered themselves expert m 
1968 did so in 1970 Thus they composed a third group of legislators Most 
were not recognized by their colleagues as experts but they could not be 
considered nonexperts because they at least considered themselves particularly 
knowledgeable Four of the 1970 freshmen also Identified themselves as ex- 
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representatives who were available and willing to be interviewed in 
1970 thus constituted 85 percent of the total population chosen for 
study While they were not taken as a random sample from the 
110-member House, the group was not very different in composi¬ 
tion from the entire body In the 1970 House, 52 percent were 
Democrats, in the study group, 48 percent were Democrats The 
study group also revealed distributions of legislators by tenure 
similar to the total House 

The four groups of outsiders were selected on the basis of legis¬ 
lator and staff appraisals Each of the legislators who considered 
himself an expert in one of the four fields was asked to identify 
four or five executive personnel and four or five lobbyists who were 
most active in the legislator’s field of concentration Thirty-five 
agency officials or members of the governor’s office and 41 lobby¬ 
ists were identified In addition, the staff personnel of the relevant 
House committees was asked to identify any number of active 
outsiders From these lists, for each area four small groups of out¬ 
siders were chosen consisting of the most frequently nominated 
executive personnel and lobbyists m that field There were six in 
the area of education, four in labor, five in health, and five in trans¬ 
portation 10 


Information Needs of Michigan Representatives 

The Michigan House of Representatives now considers on the 
average over 1,500 bills during a regular legislative session On any 


perts These 20 legislators are included m the group of experts where it 
seems appropriate or are distinguished by the label "self-nominated specialists ” 
The number of legislators interviewed who could be vailed nonexpert was thus 
reduced by the elimination of these 20 to 43 

10 The population of outsiders was drawn from those individuals or organ¬ 
izations which received three or more nominations in that field under the 
assumption that, while the small groups would not be representative of all 
executive personnel and lobbyists m the field, they would be composed of the 
most active and presumably most influential When these outsiders were in 
turn interviewed, they were also asked to name the most active administrators 
and lobbyists in their field With no exceptions, the respondents included 
among their nominees all of the other persons or groups who were being 
interviewed in their field Thus, the twenty individuals, including eight ad¬ 
ministrators and twelve lobbyists were generally acknowledged to be the most 
• important in their field. 
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Table 1 

Difficulties, of Legislative Work 
Question What do you find is the most difficult part of your job? 

Type of Difficulty Frequency Percentage 


Getting adequate information, becoming 
knowledgeable on proposals, und< rstanding 
the effects of legislation 
Communicating with constituents, trying to 
satisfy constituents 

Keeping up with the volume of work, finding 
enough tune to do all of my work 
Achieving success for my own legislation, 
convincing my colleagues on an issue 
Making choices, voting on controversial legislation 
Tediousness of work on the floor, wasting 
time m debate 

Making the job compatible with normal life, 
unable to have a private life, keeping up 
with another job 
Financing state government 
Campaigning 
Other 

Total 


18 20 

14 16 

12 13 

11 12 

9 10 

8 9 


4 4 

3 3 

2 2 

10 11 

89* 100 


‘The total exceeds the number of legislators interviewed because of mul¬ 
tiple responses 

active day votes are taken and decisions are made across a wide 
array of subjects The details incorporated into any single bill or 
amendment can alone be enough to tax the understanding of the 
elected official, but when decisions must be made in a short time 
on diverse bills and amendments, the task for the legislator be¬ 
comes enormous 11 As revealed in Table 1, when the 75 Michigan 


11 On a single day in 1970 Michigan House members were called to con¬ 
sider and vote upon appropriating funds for the departments of health and 
corrections, regulating the construction of dams in streams and rivers, regulating 
credit and investigative reporting agencies, providing for the education of 
pregnant students, amending the Michigan vehicle code and motor carrier 
act, authorizing political subdivisions to declare states of civil emergency and 
restrict certain activities during civil disorders, prohibiting use of nonretumable 
glass bottles, providing for and regulating nonprofit medical care organizations, 
and other measures 
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representatives were asked what they found to be the most difficult 
part of their job, they most frequently mentioned the task of secur¬ 
ing information or becoming knowledgeable enough to deal with the 
issues and proposals which come before them 

Specific references to this need for information, when combined 
with references to lack of time and the volume of work, account 
for one-third of the total responses to the question “Our biggest 
problem is keeping informed,” one representative said “We all 
pretty well research the ‘big ones,’ but there are so many ‘waste of 
time’ issues and such lengthy debate It’s hard to keep up ” 

“There are about 4,000 bills submitted,” another pointed out “If 
you wait for the calendar there are 1,000 1 have neither the time 

nor the inclination to become more than superficially informed on 
all of the bills I vote on ” Even those legislators who did not feel 
that keeping informed was their greatest problem acknowledged 

Table 2 

Sources of Information and Advice 

Question What do you do when \nu must reach a decision and yet do not 
have enough tunc to become well informed in legislation outside of the 
area of vour specialization 9 

Source Frequency Percentage 


Turn to, go to, seek advice from other more 

knowledgeable legislators 98 

Depend on discussion or debate in committees, 

on the floor, or in caucus 22 

Turn to lobbsists 17 

Move to postpone the vote, abstain, or vote no” 14 

Turn to administrative agencies, governor’s office 12 

Turn to constituents, vote the way consti¬ 
tuents want me to 10 

Turn to legislative staff, legislative aids 7 

Turn to people who are informed (general) 7 

Doesn’t ever happen to nit, I am alwass informed 5 

Do extra reading, studv on ms own 3 

Hely on my own feelings 5 

Other 15 

Total 212“ 


46 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

100 


* The total exceeds the number of legislators interviewed because of mul¬ 
tiple responses 
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that sometimes they found it difficult For many, of course, keep¬ 
ing informed is a constant problem 
No doubt many strategies could be adopted by legislators con¬ 
fronting this problem Yet it is clear that they prefer one over all 
others In Table 2, the state legislators’ responses reveal as pre¬ 
dicted that, like their congressional counterparts, they most fre¬ 
quently turn to colleagues for advice and assistance Almost 50 
percent of their responses show that they seek information from 
colleagues One senior legislator acknowledged that he could not 
become well informed on matters in areas outside of his own spe¬ 
cialty but then pointed out 

It isn’t necessary to do this I have a high opinion of my colleagues in their 
specialties and there are a few whose integrity I trust When I am not well 
informed I vote with members whose judgment I respect, who could explain 
it to me if we had time I buy their conclusions, not their data 

Another agreed, saying, 

I rely on certain people who are experts in their field I don't have enuugh 
time or enough staff to do it myself I rely on other legislators although I 
don't cross party lines very often because of differences of philosophy 

In addition, numerous legislators agreed that reliance on colleagues 
continues to the voting stage While they say that this situation 
does not characterize all voting, many admit that they rely on more 
knowledgeable fellow legislators for voting cues When they are 
called to the floor for a vote or arrive with a call of the roll m 
progress, they look to colleagues whom they consider more knowl¬ 
edgeable One senior legislator acknowledged this process saying, 
“When 1 was a freshman I got up and asked the chairman of the 
committee, or I yelled out on the floor to someone knowledgeable 
who was close and asked them what to do ” Another agreed, “In 
education I follow the electronic voting board watching for the 
vote of someone who is knowledgeable and whose opinion I re¬ 
spect ” Thus, as in Congress, the problem in the Michigan House 
of securing information is serious, and attempts to solve it set into 
motion processes of information-exchange and advice-giving which 
call upon the perceived talents of a few legislators. A large major¬ 
ity of the state representatives confessed that they are generally 
unable to keep well informed on matters outside of their own fields 
of interest, and all admitted that sometimes they feel that they do 
not have enough relevant information. Moreover, this problem is 
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apparently pervasive. While there is reason to believe that fresh¬ 
men experience the greatest difficulties m this regard, even the 
most senior legislators do not escape a need to rely on others 

The Two-Step Flow of Communication The Legislators 

Reputed legislator experts are called upon by their colleagues for 
advice, but do they consciously pass along information and advice 
which they have received from outsiders, and do the outsiders seek 
the experts in any systematic fashion to initiate this process? To 
examine the intermediate stage in the process, the group of legisla¬ 
tors who had identified themselves as particularly knowledgeable 
in one or more of the four fields was asked to descnbe their inter¬ 
action with colleagues and outsiders. Of the 75 representatives, 
32 appraised themselves as knowledgeable in this fashion This 
figure included 12 categonzed as experts because they received five 
or more nominations from their colleagues 12 Because only one of 
these respondents considered himself particularly knowledgeable in 
the field of transportation, that portion of this analysis which con¬ 
siders the variation across fields will treat only three areas educa¬ 
tion, labor, and health 

We admit at the outset that transmitting information inay not 
always be self-conscious When a particularly well-informed legis¬ 
lator tells a colleague what is m a bill, what it means, or what 
effect it is intended to have, he may be unaware of just where he 
got the specific piece of information himself He may have at¬ 
tended committee hearings, talked frequently with lobbyists and 
departmental officials, and generally have communicated with in¬ 
terested parties on the subject for some time Thus transmitting 
information or advice obviously can be unconscious It would be 
difficult without a continuing communications audit to pinpoint 
the origin of any bit of information or advice However, we can 
assume that the origins of some portion of the information and 
advice which experts give is fairly clear to them They remember 

l! The two committee chairmen who did not consider themselves particularly 
knowledgeable m their fields were nevertheless included in this group on the 
basis of their formal positions Several legislators who would probably have 
placed themselves in the field of transportation, including a relevant com¬ 
mittee chairman, were not available for interviews There were 16 respondents 
in the area of education, nine in health, six in labor and one in transportation 
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where they got it However unconscious the process may be and 
however indeterminate the origin of any particular idea or piece 
of advice, legislators who are involved m the process will be aware 
of such an information flow in its broad outlines They will recog¬ 
nize and be able to evaluate their own part By their responses, 
the 32 self-nominated and recognized experts fulfilled these as¬ 
sumptions 

When they were asked if they had contacts in their fields with 
agenev personnel or members of the governor’s office, a majority 
said ‘VC's,” although a few Democrats who were not reputed to be 
experts by their colleagues went on to point out that their contact 
with the Republican governor’s office was very infrequent If we 
assume that members of the governor’s office would not often in¬ 
itiate contacts with members of the opposition party unless those 
members occupied important positions of formal or informal au- 
thonty, then this response is understandable The Democrats did 
indicate more frequent contact with the departmental personnel 
than with the Republican chief executive’s office 

When the 32 legislators were also asked to comment upon their 
contacts with lobbvists again a substantial majority agreed that 
thev interacted frequently with such outside organizations How¬ 
ever, when each respondent was asked to identify four or five of the 
most active spokesmen for outside interest groups, some contrasts 
emerged Most of the oiganizations identified by those who were 
recognized as experts were statewide organizations If a widely 
recognized legislator-expert identified a particular individual, this 
lobbyist was often working out of an office in the capital In con¬ 
trast, legislators who merely nominated themselves as particularly 
knowledgeable but who were not so recognized by their colleagues 
most often identified individuals and groups in their home district 
For instance, while a recognized expert said that he had frequent 
contacts with the director or legislative agent of the Michigan 
Education Association (mf,a) or the Mental Health Society, a legis¬ 
lator who was not a recognized expert often said that he had his 
most frequent contacts with the president of a local mea chapter 
or someone in the county health department. Of course, the local 
mea members may express the same opinion as the state lobbyist 
and part of the full-time lobbyist’s work does often involve mobil¬ 
izing these people to present the entire organization’s case How¬ 
ever, as Table 5 indicates, the state lobbyists themselves believe that 
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direct contact with a legislator is more effective than communicat¬ 
ing through constituents The expert legislators are revealing, in 
part, that these lobbyists chose them as contacts more often than 
their self-nominated colleagues 

The respondents were then asked, when they talk to other legis¬ 
lators, whether they give these colleagues information or advice 
which they themselves have received from outsiders These same 
respondents were subsequently asked to estimate how often they 
pass on this advice in their field of specialization Questions re¬ 
ferred, first, to information from administrative agencies and the 
governor's staff, and then from lobbyists Several Democrats again 
said that they had little contact with the governor’s office although 
they did with other organizations Rut most legislators said that 
they secured information from both executive personnel and lobby¬ 
ists When asked to estimate the frequency of these contacts the 
respondents’ answers showed considerable variation, as Table 3 
indicates 

Since it was no doubt difficult for legislators to recall their be¬ 
havior and quantify it in these terms, their answers should not be 
interpreted as precise statements Indeed, some legislators could 
not or would not estimate the frequency of such interaction In¬ 
stead, these responses should be read as rough estimates running 
from “more” to "less ” It would probably be erroneous to expect 
to find that Representative A, who says he passes along information 
on 75 percent of the bills in education, actually does so on that 
proportion of bills Instead, we can more safely conclude that he 
does so far more often than Representative B who said that he 
transmits information on less than 25 percent of the legislation m 
this area 

In Table 3 the responses of legislators to each of the two ques¬ 
tions is analyzed bv whether or not the respondent was a reputed 
expert and by his field of concentration The supposition that re¬ 
puted experts frequently transmit information received from out¬ 
siders is supported bv the data presented here Although the num¬ 
ber of experts and self-nominated specialists who reveal these con¬ 
trasts is small, the trend m the direction of the data is clear A 
higher proportion of recognized experts beliexe that thex often 
transmit information about legislation in their fields than do the self- 
nominated legislators This statement is true of information from 
all sources—agency personnel, the gox'ernor’s office, and lobbyists 
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Table 3 

Percentage of Bills in Legislator's Field of Concentration on 
Which He Transmits Information Received from Outsiders 

Question On what percentage of the total number of bills considered in this 
area during a session would you say that you give other legislators informa¬ 
tion or advice which you have received from agency personnel or members 
of the governor’s office? 



Less 


More 



than 


than 

Don’t 


25% or 

25% 

50% or 

Know, 


“very 

to 

“very 

No 


little” 

50% 

many” 

Answer 

Expertise 

Reputed experts 

2 

2 

7 

_ 

Self-Nominated 





Specialists 

8 

3 

4 

6 

Total 

10 

5 

11 

6 


Less 


More 



than 


than 

Don't 


25% or 

25% 

50% or 

Know, 


“very 

to 

“very 

No 


little" 

50% 

many” 

Answer 

Field of Concentration* 

Education 

4 

1 

7 

4 

Health 

3 

2 

4 

- 

Labor 

3 

1 

- 

2 

Total 

10 

4 

11 

”6 


If experts do function as key points of access in a two-step flow of 
communication, as we hypothesized, then this interaction is what 
we would expect to find. 

"Sure, I pass along information," one agreed, "They're [lobbyists] knowledge¬ 
able They present their viewpoints to me and when I am asked, I tell other*. 
I will give another legislator statistics or other information as well " 

Another picked up several sheets of paper and said, 

"Here is an analysis of school districts' incoming revenue which a govern¬ 
mental agency prepared I keep this on the floor to show other representatives 
whenever an amendment to the school aid bill comes up.” 
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Table 3 

(Continued) 


Question On what percentage of the total number of bills considered in this 
area during a session would you say that you give other legislators informa¬ 
tion or advice which you have received from outside organizations or in¬ 
terest groups? 


Less 


More 


than 


than 

Don't 

25% or 

25% 

50% or 

Know, 

“very 

to 

“very 

No 

little" 

50% 

many” 

Answer 


Expertise 


Reputed experts 
Self-Nominated 

— 

3 

8 

— 

Specialists 

7 

2 

3 

9 

Total 


~5 

IT 

"9 


Less 


More 



than 


than 

Don’t 


25% or 

25% 

50% or 

Know, 


“very 

to 

‘ very 

No 


little" 

50% 

many” 

Answer 

Field of Concentration* 

Education 

5 

_ 

6 

5 

Health 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Labor 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Total 

— 7 


Ti 

~9 


* The field of transportation was dropped from this portion of the analysis 
because the number of self-nominated experts who were interviewed was too 
small to permit analysis 

Two of the eleven reputed experts who answered the question 
did not, however, believe that this interaction with executive per¬ 
sonnel occurred on more than 25 percent of the bills in their field 
Both of these experts were senior legislators One of them, a Dem¬ 
ocrat in the field of education was nominated by only five of his 
colleagues, the other, a Republican in the field of labor, was nom¬ 
inated by many more of his fellow legislators. We might expect 
that those who did not pass on advice from a Republican governor’s 
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office would be Democrats But it is not clear why a Republican 
governor should get so little co-operation from another Republican, 
especially one who said that he did m fact pass along much infor¬ 
mation secured from lobbyists His was the field of labor where 
lobbyists for both labor and management are very active and well 
organized Apparently his lack of contact with the administration 
is idiosyncratic It is important to remember that among the other 
Democrats who were active, the administration would be likely to 
contact some committee chairmen 

Several legislators who were not recognized as experts m their 
fields also said that they frequently pass along information There 
is no reason to doubt their evaluations of this activity We can as¬ 
sume that outsiders do not confine themselves only to contacts with 
the recognized experts and do provide information to other legis¬ 
lators who take a special interest in that field The extent to which 
a repiesentative serves as an intermediary is m part up to him A 
legislator who is interested and encourages the advances of outsiders 
can probably secure and pass along as much information as he can 
handle It is likely that a few industrious legislators who are in¬ 
terested in a field but who are not acknowledged as experts will 
nevertheless frequently transmit information secured from outsiders 
When we look at Table 3, where the responses are recorded in 
education, health, or labor, we find that the patterns vary only with 
respect to labor None of the legislators m this field felt that they 
transmit much information received from the administration, al¬ 
though several said that they did so with regard to lobbyists Re¬ 
publicans as well as Democrats said that they perform this function 
more often for lobbyists than for administrators A tentative con¬ 
clusion (because the numbers involved are small) is that in this 
area the lobbyists for labor and management dominate the com¬ 
munication network, executive personnel appear far less active and 
successful 


The Two-Step Flow of Communication The Outsiders 

While recognized legislator experts describe themselves as fre¬ 
quent transmitters of information, it is still possible that the out¬ 
siders themselves are either not aware that such a process takes 
place or do not consciously adopt strategies which set such inter¬ 
changes into motion Yet data collected from the outsiders shows 
that they do try to take advantage of the presence of experts Most 
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of them do not have the time to contact all of the 110 representa¬ 
tives, and many legislators would probably be inattentive unless 
the outsider brings reliable information which the legislator desires 
immediately Several lobbyists and administrators described the 
process they follow to economize their efforts “We try to locate 
the opinion leaders in our held,” said a lobbyist in education 

They have better access than we do because the legislators don’t really trust 
us If we can get our friends to do "missionary work” for us it helps For 

instance, the House will follow - [who received nominations as expert 

from 80 percent of the nonexperts] because he has worked in this area for a 
long time He was a superintendent of schools 

Another lobbyist in this field agreed “Representative-is very 

knowledgeable and is well respected by members of both parties,” 
he said “When he sponsors or speaks for legislation, its chances of 
passage' are greatly improved ” A member of the governor’s staff 
who took an active interest in mental health legislation referred to 

Representative-, who was the only acknowledged expert in 

the field, and observed that “if you can get experts who are respec¬ 
ted like that to agree, then vou know that you arc going to do all 
right ” To systematize the study of relative emphasis outsiders place 
on this strategy or technique of persuasion, 20 lobbyists and admin¬ 
istrators were asked to evaluate how well each of 12 specific influ¬ 
ence strategies seemed to work for them This data collected from 
all 20 outsiders is summarized in Table 4 
The average rating assigned to each communication or influence 
strategy agrees m part with the earlier findings made independently 
by Milbrath, Ziegler and Baer, and DeVries as to the most popular 
techniques 13 Personal presentation of information or arguments 
and the use of data or research results are rated near the top bv 
both groups However, neither Milbrath nor De\ nes included 
specific questions about transmitting information through inter¬ 
mediaries within the legislature When these techniques were 
added to our inventory, the proposition that outsiders place a high 
value on using intermediaries is given substantial support by both 
groups of outsiders They believe that intermediaries do exercise 


11 Harmon Zeigler and Michael Baer / obbytng Interaction and Influence 
w American State Legislatures (Belmont, Calif Wadsworth Publishing Co., 
1964), 162-197 Milbrath, “Lobbying”, Walter Dale DeVries, "The Mich¬ 
igan Lobbyist A Study in the Bases and Perceptions of Effectiveness” (un¬ 
published Ph D dissertation, Michigan State University, 1960), 143-147 
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Table 4 

Effectiveness of Various Techniques for Influencing A Legislator, 
Mean Rating by Field and Type of Outsider 

Question Several possible techniques for bringing home a point to a legislator 
are listed on this card Would you evaluate each of these techniques as 
they seem to work for you (It would be useful if you could rate them on 
a scale running from 0 for not effective at all, to 8 for very effective )* 


Technique 

Total 
(IV = 20) 

Administrators 
(N — 8) 

Lobbyist 
(N =* 12) 

Personal presentation of arguments 
to the individual legislator 

730 

8 87 

758 

Presenting data or research results 
to the individual legislator 

6 00 

600 

700 

Presenting arguments or information 
to a legislator who specialises in 
that field who will influence 
other legislators 

650 

650 

6 50 

Presenting arguments or information 
to the party leaders who will 
influence other legislators 

8 25 

688 

5 83 

Testifying at hearings 

5 70 

5 62 

5 75 

Seeking to have the governor or 
some other high administrative 
figure adopt your point-of-view 
and communicate it to the 
legislature 

465 

5 75 

3 92 

Having an influential constituent 
contact the legislator 

450 

300 

5 50 

Obtaining assistance from other 
organizations 

4 10 

4 98 

358 

Instituting a public relations cam¬ 
paign to convince the general 
public of your (your organiza¬ 
tion's agency’s) point-of-view 

325 

318 

333 

Entertaining the legislator for an 
evening 

2 15 

100 

2 92 

Contributing work in a political 
campaign 

135 

62 

1 83 

Contributing money to a political 
campaign or threatening 
not to do so 

105 

.12 

1 67 


* Table entries are mean ratings. The highest possible rating is 8 and the 
lowest is 0 
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influence by communicating through experts as well as party 
leaders 

But, while the outsiders rated high the technique of working 
through specialists, we cannot be sure that when they want to do 
so they in fact seek out those very legislators who are recognized 
as experts by their colleagues and utilized by them as sources of 
information and voting cues To test this two-step process further, 
each respondent was given a list of about 20 names of Michigan 
representatives arranged in alphabetical order The administrator 
or lobbyist was then asked to evaluate how much importance he 
would attach to contacting each of the legislators on the list if he 
wanted to have his point of view adopted by a majority of House 
members Each outsider had already indicated that he could not 
or would not contact all 110 legislators and that he would have to 
be selective The respondents were not told anything else about 
the legislators on the lists except that their ratings would not be 
interpreted as evaluations of the personal qualities of the legislators 
themselves The lists were somewhat different for each of the four 
fields, but each included the names of four “types” of legislators 

First, each list had the names of the Speaker of the House, the 
minority leader, and the chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee These are the most important men m the House, often 
having the power to advance or retard the prospects of any bill or 
amendment Even though the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, unlike the other two officers, is not elected by the House, 
much legislation in every field passes through his committee where 
its fate can be decided Conversations with legislators, lobbyists, 
and staff convinced us that he should be included m this list 

Second, each list included all legislators who had been nom¬ 
inated as experts bv five or more colleagues in their fields In addi¬ 
tion several legislators who had received at least three nominations 
in the area of transportation were included to permit examination 
of this field Both committee chairmen and nonchairmen were in¬ 
cluded m the group of experts A third group added included 
self-nominated legislators who considered themselves particularly 
knowledgeable but who had not received enough nominations from 
colleagues to classify them as experts Finally, each list contained 
six legislators who did not consider themselves particularly knowl¬ 
edgeable m the field and who were not nominated as experts 

In Table 5 the mean score derived from the outsiders’ evaluations 
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Table 5 

Relative Importance Attached bv Outsiders to Contacting Legislator 
Experts and Nonexperts Mean Rating bv Type of 
Legislator and by Field 


Question Here is a list of names of some of the 110 members of the Michigan 
House of Representatives who served during the 1969-70 sessions Would 
you look over this list and indicate which of these legislators you would 
most want to contact if you wanted to have your pomt-of-view accepted by 
a majority of the representatives concerning legislation in the area of 


-—-(education, labor, health, transportation)? It would be useful 

if you could indicate the relative importance of contacting any of these 
legislators using a scale running from 0 for not as important to 8 for most 
important * 

Field 

Leader b 

Expert 

Self- 

nominated 

expert 

Non¬ 

expert 

E 2 ' 

Health 

6 86 

5 66 

3 52 

1 96 

86 

Labor 

700 

700 

3 50 

3 78 

77 

Transportation 

7 54 

4 94 

500 

3 46 

49 

Education 

631 

6 60 

4 02 

188 

72 

Total 

6 94 

5 96 

4 01 

2 77 

60 


‘Table entries are mean ratings The highest possible rating is 8 and the 
lowest 0 

* The number of legislators which the 20 outsiders rated varied across the 
categories and policy fields In all four fields the respondents were asked to 
rate three leaders, six nonexperts, and a varying number of experts and self- 
nominated experts The category of experts included three for health, four for 
labor, five for education, and three for transportation The category of self- 
nominated experts included four for health, five for labor, three for trans¬ 
portation, and six for education The table means are thus based on varying 
frequencies—15 for the rating of leaders by outsiders in health, 30 for the 
rating of nonexperts by outsiders in education 

' The correlation ration E J is the ratio of the amount of variance explained 
by the four categories to the total variance in the population The interpre¬ 
tation for the correlation ratio is directly analogous to that for the product- 
moment correlation, r- See Hubert M Blalock, Jr, Social Statistics (New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1960), 267 

for each of the four groups is presented by field and for the total 
20 respondents Obviously, the administrators and lobbyists differ¬ 
entiated among the legislators in terms of their desirability as con¬ 
tacts. Our expectation was to rate the leaders highest, the reputed 
experts next, the self-nominated experts third, and the nonexperts 
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least m importance as contacts In general we found these results, 
although the predictions are not fulfilled in every case The corre¬ 
lation ration, E 2 , measuring the proportion of total variance which 
is explained by the variance acmss categories is high for the total 
group and for each policy subgroup Sixty percent of the variance 
for the total group and over 70 percent of the variance for each 
policy subgroup except transportation is due to variance across the 
categories of legislator types Only among respondents m the area 
of transportation did the variance fall below 50 percent In that 
area the administrators and lobbyists did not place as much im¬ 
portance upon contacting the legislators who had been categorized 
as experts 

As pointed out above, these legislators are not widely recognized 
as experts m this field The outsiders know this and appear to 
select their contacts in part by other criteria Since the group of 
leaders received a higher rating in this field than they did in any 
other, it appears likely that the absence of legislator experts in the 
field causes the outsiders to rely more on their contacts with the 
leadership 

Variation from this general pattern does occur elsewhere within 
particular fields The score for the three leaders in the area of 
education was slightly lower than that for the six experts The score 
for the nonexperts m the area of labor was higher than that for the 
self-nominated experts, and the score for the self-nominated experts 
m the area of transportation was slightly higher than for the ex¬ 
perts Of course, the degree to which these mean ratings diverge 
from the predicted rank ordenng is small Some of the outsiders 
rated legislators higher or lower than what we would expect be¬ 
cause of personal relationships or partisan or ideological affinity 
One pointed out that he usually contacted legislator - be¬ 

cause they had gone to school together and were close personal 
fnends Yet the legislator was neither a leader nor an acknowl¬ 
edged expert Nevertheless the over-all pattern for the total and 
within each field is quite close to that which was predicted 

Although the data are not displayed here, it should be noted that 
the outsiders who evaluated the group categorized as experts in 
education actually placed a higher value on contacting recognized 
experts who were not chairmen than they did on the committee 
chairmen This distinction corresponded closely with that which 
the nonexpert legislators themselves had made m describing their 
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colleagues A position as chairman may give one a presumption of 
expertise, but both legislators and outsiders generally look for more. 

The outsiders thus rely upon recognized experts to serve as inter¬ 
mediaries, who, nevertheless, are not merely neutral transmitters of 
the information they receive The advice which their colleagues 
seek or accept must usually be given as synopses or shorthand 
opinions, and according to the legislators’ own estimates, a sub¬ 
stantial portion of such abbreviated information relates to potential 
impact and effects on a specific constituency or the state as a 
whole “Basically,” observed one expert, "my colleagues generally 
want to find out the ramifications of a bill and its political over¬ 
tones for instance how it affects a township in their district ” 
Thus the information received by most legislators indirectly from 
outsiders has undeigone a process of distillation and interpretation. 
Those who act as interpreters must inevitably gain influence within 
their spheres 


Consequences of toe Lack of Experts 

What do the outsiders do when there are no reputed experts m 
the legislature? Do they feel that this handicaps them m any way 9 
If so, how 9 In the two areas of transportation and health, there 
were few or no recognized experts. No one received more than 
three nominations in the area of transportation, and although com¬ 
mittee chairmen were mentioned somewhat more often in the area 
of health, the references referred largely to their formal positions 
They did not consider themselves particularly knowledgeable Only 
in the area of mental health was a representative widely regarded 
as expert 

When the 43 nonexpert legislators were asked if they can get 
information and advice as readily from colleagues m one field as 
another, over half said “no ” Unlike education and labor, informa¬ 
tion m the fields of health and transportation is apparently relatively 
scarce and harder to secure 

It is more difficult to get information in some areas We don’t have legislators 
with the same experience and background in each area We are sadly lacking 
in anyone who is tops in public health, for instance. The area of trans¬ 
portation is also one of the weaker areas of legislation. 

If the legislators on the inside feel handicapped, then we would 
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expect the lobbyists and bureaucrats who also rely on experts to be 
troubled by their absence, too The two-step flow of communica¬ 
tion which they utilize will be disrupted in these areas One 
member of the governor’s legislative staff pointed out that 

in the field of transportation you will find no single expert or agreed upon 
group of experts When debate comes up m that area, 30 representatives may 
speak—all considering themselves “expert," but no one can lead In fields 
where there are just a few recogmred and respected experts, we can con¬ 
centrate on them Without any, you can't focus your efforts 

A lobbyist in the area of health descnbed what happens when no 
experts are there 

It' s more difficult when there isn’t any legislator who is expert m the field 
They [the legislators] get information from many different groups and if there 
isn’t one of them who can interpret and evaluate this information, they are 
often at a loss as to how to deal with the conflicting views I’ve seen them 
vote just on hunches or emotion when that occurs 

Another lobbyist in health descnbed how his organization sought 
to create experts or “educate” legislators In response to a question 
on how he proceeds if he wants a majority of the legislature to 
adopt his point of view he replied. 

We are apt to try to find somebody whom we can develop as an expert 

We did this with - We took him to hospitals here and convinced him 

to tour those in other states as well Now he is widely respected He is 
known to be very honest 

This can be disappointing however Earlier, Repri sentatne - was 

considered first class in this field But he came from a swung district and was 
defeated for re-election I told my wife then that we would never again spend 
so much tune educating" someone who is vulnerable This might have had 
some effect on our choice of-now He is from a safe district 

Thus some outsiders take steps to cultivate or “educate" legis¬ 
lators whose education may eventually become recognized withtn 
the House, but this task is no doubt made much easier when many 
legislators have had significant background in the field When 
the outsiders in health or transportation descnbed the specialists 
or committeemen in those fields, thev often indicated that the rele¬ 
vant background was lacking Representative - was con¬ 

sidered better informed on questions regarding health only be¬ 
cause he had sponsored legislation dealing with kidney machines 
He had a relative who used one Representative-was men- 
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tioned in the same area because he was a veterinarian Repre¬ 
sentative -in transportation was merely the son of a teamster 

Outsiders in other areas do not confront this problem Former 
teachers or principals, labor representatives, lawyers, and business¬ 
men are plentiful 

The loss of predictable access for outsiders causes frustration and 
uncertainty In addition, the lack of legislator-experts can mean 
the neglect or defeat of legislation Several outsiders m the area of 
transportation said that they had had or were having considerable 
difficulty securing the right sponsors for bills They wanted some¬ 
one who could influence his colleagues One pointed out that an 
enabling act to set up a division of public transit under the depart¬ 
ment of highways died in committee in 1970 because there was no 
one who could advocate it Of course, this defeat may have oc¬ 
curred merely because no one wanted to champion the bill, but this 
administrator said that it was largely because he could find no legis¬ 
lator respected enough in the field to work for it effectively In the 
spring of 1971 as the governor's office was preparing to submit pro¬ 
posals for a massive new public transit program, the administration 
was having difficulty locating suitable sponsors Similarly in the 
area of public health, both administrators and lobbyists said that 
they could not secure suitable sponsors for bills to regulate migrant 
labor camps, control waste disposal, or legislate various environ¬ 
mental protections No legislators could fully understand and inter¬ 
pret the details of the proposed legislation in committee or on the 
floor and thus persuade their colleagues 

Securing the right sponsor is obviously important to administra¬ 
tors and lobbyists They feel that a legislator who is lccognized 
as an authority is their best hope, and they miss such experts when 
none are present The expert legislator can inform and advise his 
colleagues and set a proposition m the most favorable light At 
least the outsiders believe he can Yet reputed experts may not 
really have any more success than their colleagues, their influence 
must be demonstrated 

Buchanan and others showed that, in California, bills sponsored 
by experts in their fields pass more often than bills sponsored by 
other legislators For one session the authors compared the rela¬ 
tive success of two groups of legislators who were experts (includ¬ 
ing committee chairmen) with other committee members They 
found that m their respective fields, experts got more bills passed 
than nonexperts Experts who were not chairmen were even more 
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successful than chairmen who were not experts 14 Thus in Cali¬ 
fornia, it apparently pays to get an expert if one is available 
To see if this effect holds true for Michigan, the Buchanan 
analysis was replicated for the 1967 session of the Michigan House, 
using the 1968 reputational data to identify experts Thirteen fields 
were chosen where the area boundaries and committee jurisdiction 
most closely coincide Only seven of the thirteen chairmen in these 
fields were considered experts although nine other experts who 
served on a majority of the committees had also been nominated 
by five or more colleagues To these three groups of legislators 
was added a fourth made up of 13 senior, nonexpert committeemen 
These four groups were then compared in terms of their relative 
success in having bills passed which they authored or coauthored 
If experts do gam influence as a consequence of their expertise, 
then we would anticipate finding that on the average they get more 
of their bills passed in their fields than do nonexperts Outside of 
their fields we would not expect to find comparable success Our 
results support this expectation When the relative success among 
members of the four groups was compared outside of their fields 
of expertise, no significant differences emerged But when the 
groups were compared within their fields of concentration, the im¬ 
portance of expertise became evident Chairmen who w'ere ac¬ 
knowledged experts succeeded most and other experts ranked sec¬ 
ond in effectiveness Nonexpert chairmen and other nonexpert 
legislators were considerably less successful Thus, in Michigan as 
in California experts are more successful than nonexperts in getting 
bills passed, and those outsiders who secure them as sponsors bene¬ 
fit accordingly Administrators and lobbvists who are concerned 
about the absence of experts in certain fields have valid reasons 
Of course, the differences in the relative success of the four groups 


Table 6 

Mean Number of Bills Passed in Field of Concentration 





Experts 

Nonexperts 

Committee 

Chairman 

5 1 

(N = 7) 

18 (\' = 6) 

Committee 

Members 

30 

<N= U) 

12 ( V = 13) 


Source State of Michigan, Final Status of AU Legislation, Regular Legisla¬ 
tive Session, 1967 


’* William Buchanan et al, “The Legislator as Specialist,” Western Polit¬ 
ical Quarterly, 13 (September 1960), 638-651 
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Table 7 

Proportion of Bills Submitted Which Passed in 
Legislator’s Field of Concentration 

Experts Nonexperts 

Percentage Percentage 

Submitted Passed Submitted Passed 

Committee Chairmen 116 31 0 17 19 1 

Committee Members 138 21 9 63 23 7 


Source State of Michigan, Final Status of All Legislation, Regular Legislative 
Session, 1 967 (Lansing, Mich Speaker-Hmes and Thomas, Inc , 1970), 362-386 


is in part caused by differences in the number of bills they author 
and coauthor Experts have more of their bills passed than their 
colleagues but they also submit many more bills (sec Table 7) 15 
This is not surprising since lobbyists and administrators have as¬ 
serted that they place a high value on having an expert sponsor 
their bill Of course, the importance of the above findings on higher 
success rate of experts is not altered in so far as systemic outputs 
are concerned Experts determine the volume of legislation more 
than do their colleagues 

The history of a particular bill in the field of social services con¬ 
forms to the findings above fn 1967 the chairman of the relevant 
committee in this area, who was not an expert, sponsoied a bill to 

15 When we compare the relative sucess of the four groups in terms of the 
proportion of bills passed which they submitted in their fields, the previous 
contrast in success rates is altered In Table 7 it is apparent that only experts 
who are also committee chairmen do noticeably better than their colleagues in 
getting their bills passed Indeed, the nonexperts who do not submit or co¬ 
author very many bills do get more of them passed than either of the other 
two groups 

We should note that the contrast in the proportionate success rates display! d 
in Table 7 is partially due to the very poor success rate of those in the field 
of labor None of the legislators representing this field in this analysis had 
a single bill passed This failure was tme of the chairman, an expert, and 
a nonexpert member of the committee The expert in labor was proportion¬ 
ately the most unsuccessful, having submitted 32 bills, more than twice as 
many as the chairman and the nonexpert combined Labor legislation is a 
highly partisan field When labor is removed from the analysis, the relative 
success rate for experts increases to 30 percent in Table 7 while that for non¬ 
expert chairmen and other committee members increases to 24 and 26 percent 
respectively 
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alter the legal responsibilities of the relatives of indigent persons 
The change would not have great consequences in the state as a 
whole, but the bill is one of a kind which makes a great difference 
to some elements of the population The bill failed in that year, 
but in 1909 when another representative sponsored the bill and 
worked for it, it became law Although the latter sponsor was not 
a member of the social aid and welfare committee, he was identified 
by his colleagues as an expert in the field Several participants at 
the time felt that his reputation alone produced the needed support 

An even more dramatic incident m 1968 demonstrates the influ¬ 
ence which accrues to a legislator who has gained a reputation as 
expert and to those outsiders whom he supports Only one legis¬ 
lator in the broad field of health was very widely recognized as 
particularly knowledgeable He was nominated by many respond¬ 
ents on matters concerning mental health In May of 1968 the 
House Appropriations Committee sent to the floor Senate bill 840, 
the annual line-item bill for the Department of Mental Health 
Among the funds allocated was $10 million for the community 
mental health piogram wherebv the state would make matching 
grants to local governments and would, in addition, secure federal 
funds Thus, any amount which the state appropriated would 
eventually be greatly increased. 

The state Department of Mental Health had not emphasized the 
program m its initial budgetary request, and the House Appropria¬ 
tions Committee showed no initial enthusiasm for the program in 
the bill it sent to the floor The Michigan Mental Health Society 
naturally wanted a more substanti.il sum The representative m 
question wanted the funds increased for conimunit> mental health, 
and defying the powerful econonn -minded Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee, took to the floor of the House m an attempt to amend the 
bill He had the advantage of speaking as the respected legislator- 
expert in the field, and, to quote one legislator on the scene, ‘he 
had done his homework ’ Exercising an unusual check on the 
Appropriations Committee, a majority in the House responded to 
his plea and adopted his amendments, raising the funding by 20 
percent The Senate rejected this amendment to their bill but the 
House held fast through two successive conferences before a final 
bill, which allocated a more modest increase, was finallv agreed 
upon Apparently a single legislators reputation as the expert was 
crucial to this success. Where no such experts exist, such a per- 
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formance and the resulting change in policy would be very un¬ 
likely Without such a champion, outsiders would have little chance 
to alter policy in their area 


Conclusion 

Those persons and groups outside of the legislature who seek to 
influence the direction of public policy can do so by affecting the 
stream of information which flows to public officials Michigan 
legislators in particular feci that their supply of information on 
many questions which come before them is inadequate Conse¬ 
quently those who can provide infoimation and advice and make 
it conveniently available place themselves in a position to influence 
legislative decisions Interested outsiders might register an argu¬ 
ment or opinion with legislators in many ways This study supports 
earlier findings that personal presentations, providing data and re¬ 
search results, and attending committee hearings are among the 
most popular However, in Michigan executive personnel and 
lobbyists cannot reach a majority of the UO-member House per¬ 
sonally to present them with their points of view, and presentations 
to a committee provide only limited access to a few legislators at an 
earlv stage m the decision-making process Thus the outsiders 
utilize expert legislators as intermediaries who will transmit and 
interpret information or opinions to the large number of other legis¬ 
lators who are needed to compose a majority The data presented 
here indicates that this strategy is as important as those other 
strategies previously described 

Such expert legislators are not available m all fields, however 
As a result, the quantity and ieliabihty of information which is 
accessible to legislators differs among policy fields When turnover 
in legislative membership is high and committee memberships aie 
unstable, the legislature will have to depend on the random selec¬ 
tion process of elections to provide the experts who arc needed 
Likewise in policy areas such as health, persons with appropriate 
background and interests will be elected only infrequently, and the 
preferred sources of information and advice will be less readily at 
hand 

We do not know whether the legislation which is passed m a 
policy domain where no legislators are experts is better or w’orse 
than that passed in fields where legislator-experts abound, but we 
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have seen that both nonexpert legislators on the inside and lobby¬ 
ists on the outside feel that their tasks are complicated and frus¬ 
trated when no experts are available The comments of some par¬ 
ticipants suggest however, that the disadvantages which beset out¬ 
siders in the absence of experts do not fall equally on all It is 
reasonable to suppose that those interests which are well organized 
and that have previously gained recognition within the legislature 
are probably less inconvenienced by the absence of expert sponsors 
than groups or interests which have not previously established 
themselves in the field The advocacy of a recognized expert could 
give these latter interests an effective voice in committees and on 
the floor, an advantage now possessed by the better-organized, 
better-known interests Of course, there is no reason to assume 
that if experts were present they would necessarily become spokes¬ 
men for such less-established interests A legislator who is reputed 
to be particularly knowledgeable in a field may consistently be 
identified as spokesman for a particular point of view, as apparently 
occurs m the field of labor in Michigan, and he may not be avail¬ 
able to the lobbying of less well-established interests in any case 
But when no experts arc even present this potentially valuable 
point of access is removed Outsiders cannot focus their efforts 
under the assumption that a few key legislators can svvav their col¬ 
leagues 

The absence of representatives who are recognized as subject- 
matter experts will also < ncourage the acquisition of influence bv 
other individuals and subgroups within the legislature Outsiders 
interested m transportation policy indicated that the parts leaders 
and the chairman of the Appropriations Committee were more de¬ 
sirable contacts than the few 1< gislatots who concentrated in thts 
field because these few legislators were not regarded as true ex¬ 
perts Although the data are onlv suggestive, a shifting of access 
points appaiently occulted When the parts leaders become more 
impoitant as icceiveis of information thev mav also become more 
important as dispensers Still, they are not regarded as experts bv 
their colleagues and because they do not specialize m the field 
they are less likely to be sympathetic toward it When similar 
shifts occur from substantive committees to the Appropriations 
Committee, values of thrift and eeononn should receive more em¬ 
phasis in the flow of communication within the chamber The re¬ 
sults may be lower expenditures and less innovation m the field. 
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This evidence of variation in patterns of communication across 
policy fields gives additional force to recent calls for more attention 
to policy subsystems within the states 16 Works by Francis 17 and 
LeBlanc 18 m particular have described variations in the kind of 
legislative conflict and degrees of constituency impact across state 
policy domains However, our knowledge of how the process of 
deciding differs among different fields within the same legislative 
body is still quite limited Miller and Stokes found that the influ¬ 
ence of constituents on congressmen’s voting varied according to 
the salience of issues 19 Apparently the process by which this con¬ 
stituency influence is communicated also vanes Part of the role 
of legislative experts m Michigan must have been to give appraisals 
of constituency interests to colleagues However, the ease with 
which such interaction occurs varies with degrees of partisan, re¬ 
gional, and ideological conflict On complicated or technical ques¬ 
tions not highly visible, an acknowledged expert will more fre¬ 
quently interpret for his colleagues On controversial questions 
such intercession is much less likely to be effective Thus the proc¬ 
ess of representation itself may be affected by the availability of 
such middlemen as well as by characteristics of the issue and policy 
fields 


18 Herbert Jacob and Michael Lipsky, "Outputs, Structure, and Power An 
Assessment of Changes m the Study of State and Local Politics,” Journal of 
Politics, 30 (May 1968), 517-518 

17 Wayne Francis, Legislative Issues in the Fifty States A Comparative 
Analysis (Chicago Rand McNally & Company, 1967), 20-50 

18 Hugh L LeBlanc “Voting in State Senates Party and Constituency In¬ 
fluence," Midwest Journal of Political Science, 13 (February 1969), 33-57 

19 Warren E Miller and Donald E Stokes “Constituency Influence in 
Congress," American Political Science Review, 57 (March 1963), 45-56 



Socio-economic Determinism 
of 

Voting Turnout: 

A Challenge 


Robert H. Blank 


The empirical focus of this study is an attempt to determine to 
what degree various environmental and political system factors in¬ 
fluence voting turnout in the United States A more underlying 
purpose in light of the current state of political science, however, 
is to give support to one side in a current empirical controversy 
This controversy concerns the relationship of the political system to 
social and economic characteristics of the environment Since vot¬ 
ing is assumed to be a vital element of our political system, it is 
much a part of the controversy, which extends to e\ery facet of 
politics At the present time, it appears that the proponents of the 
socio-economic interpretation have gained the favored position It 
is a major purpose of this study to re-examine this interpretation 

The major trend in political science over the last two decades has 
been “characterized by a rather strong deterministic bias Much 
of the research has tended to focus on socio-economic variables as 
the major factors affecting change in such political variables as vot- 

* I wish to thank Donald J Devine, University of Man land, for his dim - 
tion of the more extensive work from which this paper lias been iargelv 
extracted 

1 Glenn D Paige, 'The Rediscovers of Politics,” m Approaches to Develop¬ 
ment Politics , Administration and Change, ed John Montgomers and William 
Siffin (New York McCraw-Hil! Book Co , 1966), 50 
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mg turnout and policy output 2 Because social and economic indi¬ 
cators are easily quantifiable and readily available, political vari¬ 
ables have been for the most part relegated to a dependent capacity 
Thomas R Dye has best summarized the findings on voting turnout 
He writes “Again the evidence seems conclusive economic devel¬ 
opment variables are more influential than political system char¬ 
acteristics in shaping public policy m the states ” 3 

It is possible that the severe limitations these researchers have 
placed in selecting political variables have influenced these find¬ 
ings Ira Sharkanskv argues that the reason Dye and others are 
able to stress economic conditions in explaining political outputs is 
“because they limit themselves to consideration of too few political 
characteristics,” normally party competition and apportionment 4 
Political structural chaiactenstics—such as electoral laws—are, for 
the most part, not considered by these researchers, although there 
are strong theoretical bases for including them as important influ¬ 
ences on the system outputs 

With the current stress placed on socio-economic variables, the 
fact that the political system itself is significant m determining the 
political activity of its members is many times ignored Although 
research has been conducted to indicate the importance of various 
political system elements, seldom has this research directly con¬ 
fronted the socio-economic perspective 5 Too often researchers 
have not actually tested the socio-economic against the political 
approach but have dealt exclusively with political components Of 
those who have included both system and environmental influences, 


- For a review of tins research set Eric A Nordlinger, ed , Politics and 
Society (Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, Inc 1970), and Herbert 
Jacob and Michael Lipsky, "Outputs, Structure and Power An Assessment 
of Changes in the Study of State and Local Politics,” Journal of Politics, 30 
(May 1968), 510-538 

1 Politics, Economics, and the Public (Chicago Rand McNally & Company, 
1966), 296 

'“Regional Patterns in the Expenditures of American States," Western 
Political Quarterly , 20 (December 1967), 955 

'• An exception is Donald Matthews and James l’rothro, “Political Factors 
and Negro Voter Registration in the South,” American Political Science Re¬ 
view, 57 (June 1963), 355-367 They found that political factors explained 
registration rates Also see Matthews and Prothro, Negroes and the New 
Southern Politics (New York Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc, 1966), 172- 
173 
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Sharkansky 6 and Duane Lockard 7 have consistently found that 
political system factors are vital independent vanables Lockard 
concludes that his findings “cast doubt upon the generalization that 
socio-economic vanables in isolation are the key ones ” 8 Only 
through examination of the political system as an “intervening van- 
able of the greatest importance” and by taking into account all the 
various forces at work within the system, can the full answers be 
provided 9 

This paper, by redirecting the focus toward political factors other 
than party competition, is an attempt to offer a new perspective 
which might regain for the political system at least a portion of its 
autonomy as an output determinant That the environment has an 
impact on the system is not to be denied However, we feel that 
its influence on the system outputs must be kept in a more balanced 
perspective than the current research presents It is hypothesized 
that in more complex research designs such as the one embodied 
here, the political svstem will emerge as having an important im¬ 
pact on its own characteristics and outputs 

Environment Impact on Voting Turnout 

In this study voting turnout is conceived of as a democratic out¬ 
put of the political system—one not totally determined by the social 
and economic environment It is not argued, however, that the 
environment has no influence on turnout rates Since the system 
has been defined as operating within the broader environment, the 
environment will necessarily have some influence over political sys¬ 
tem outputs The impact, how'ever, will be indirect, through the 
intervening political system 10 The first section of this paper will 


15 The best example of the manv works he has wntten from this approach 
is Spending in the American Statu (Chicago Rand McNallx & Comp.tin 
1968) 

7 “State Party Svsteins and Policy Output ’ m Political Research and Political 
Theory, ed Oliver Garceau (Cambridge, Mass Harvard Vmveratv Press, 
1968) 

’'Ibid, 215 

9 Ibid 

10 Dye, Politics, Economics, 4, modified the Easton model b\ inserting be¬ 
tween the environment and the svstem outputs a direct link which was found 
to be stronger than the indirect link through the political svstem The strong 
direct lmk is replaced by a secondary linkage in the model desenbed here 
In this aspect, it more closely resembles the original Easton model 
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attempt to demonstrate empirically that such stress on socio-eco¬ 
nomic factors is, at least, misleading and is based on certain ques¬ 
tionable methods of data analysis 

Regional Focus of Analysis 

One aspect of socio-economic theory which has received little 
attention but which has at least a potential impact on voting turn¬ 
out is region “Region” is utilized in this study as the principal 
control Different levels of state analysis are provided by isolating 
the South and testing for the 39 nonsouthem states. The associa¬ 
tion between each of the independent variables and voting turnout 
is then compared at each level to determine the effect of controlling 
for region The division of the 50 states into the South and non- 
South is, therefore, introduced as a partial control for region. A 
more specific analysis of the four border states is assumed to offer 
a complete control for region at the state level. 11 

Region, heie, is utilized mainly as a cultural-historical-geograph- 
lcal control 12 Since a 50-state comparison might conceivably dis- 
toit certain relationships, region is inserted as a necessary control 
No attempt is made to define a region by grouping states having 
certain environmental or political system similarities and then to 
explain vanation m turnout in terms of these regions That ap¬ 
proach would extract explanatory power from artifacts Region is 
used in this study, instead, to facilitate focusing on certain states 
that historically might be expected to have similar turnout patterns, 
independent of political and socio-economic elements. 

Raymond E Wolfinger and John Osgood Field employ region 
similarly and find that the distribution of alternative forms of gov¬ 
ernment as well as political ethos demonstrate “striking regional 
variations ” u They conclude that one can better predict a city’s 

’’The states of Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Kentucky were 
selected as representing the border states Reasons for this selection are pro¬ 
vided in Robert H Blank, 'Voting Turnout in the Border States Political 
System and Environmental Influence on the Presidential Vote’’ (unpublished 
PhD dissertation, University of Maryland, 1971), 32-40 

1,1 See Ira Sharkansky, Regionalism in American Polttus (Indianapolis, lnd 
The Bobbs-Memll Company, 1970), 163-104, for a good discussion of various 
meanings of the term region 

1 * “Political Ethos and the Structure of City Government," Amencon Politi¬ 
cal Science Review, 60 (June 1966), 306-326 
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political forms by knowing what part of the county it is in than 
by knowing anything about the characteristics of its population 14 
Similarly, in this study it is hypothesized that region is a necessary 
control m any comparative analysis of the 50 states The isolation 
of the South and the analysis of the border states are offered as 
regional controls in examining voting turnout rates in the states 

Operational Criteria 

Before one can analyze data empirically, it is imperative that the 
analytical concepts of the model be operationalized Here, the ele¬ 
ments of the systems model are redefined in terms of available data 
Since we begin with the assumption of complexity in explanation, 
an attempt is made to include as many variables as possible to min¬ 
imize the exclusion of any explanatory factor A broad range of 
political system and environment measures is submitted to a senes 
of rigorous tests in an attempt to exclude them as explanatory 

This scries of tests is designed also to overcome the “universal 
fallacy” about which Hayward R Alker, Jr, is concerned 15 This 
present study elaborates the national data by companng zero-order 
correlations of regions to the 50-state correlations, whereas Alker 
utilized analysis of covariation Each vanable here is tested and 
either accepted or rejected as explanatory at each level of analysis 
Although a variable is excluded as not explanatory at a level as high 
as the 50 states, this distinction does not necessarily imply that 
it cannot be explanatory at less inclusive levels If rejected at lower 
levels, however, the relationships at the national level are consid¬ 
ered spurious and only the results of combining regions 

Several criteria are employed here to determine the spunousness 
of 50-state relationships The most critical of these is a sign change 
of the simple correlations among the subsamples, that is, South and 
non-South. It is contended that if, for any region examined, the 
sign of the correlation coefficient is reversed from the 50-state corre¬ 
lation, then the relationship found at the 50-state level is spurious 16 
In other words, it is not possible to generalize for all states if m one 
region a certain measure is positively related to turnout and in an- 

14 Ibid ., 320 

15 See "Regionalism Versus Universalism in Comparing Nations," in World 
Handbook of Political and Social huiicators, Bruce M Russett et al (New 
Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1964), 322-340 

10 Ibid, 326, 335 
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other it is' negatively related Such generalization would result m 
obscuring a basic division and distorting the data This procedure 
does not exclude explanatory variables within each region, however. 

A second cnterion for spunousness of nationwide relationships is 
the reduction of any subsample correlation to zero An extension 
of this criterion is that of statistical significance Since this study 
deals with populations rather than samples, tests of significance arc 
not technically necessary Significance tests are employed in this 
study, however, to serve as guidelines to determine whether certain 
relations are meaningful 17 When the correlation between a var¬ 
iable and voting turnout is not statistically significant for any single 
region, it is rejected as spurious for the nation as a whole 18 

Voting in this study is limited to the casting of a ballot for presi¬ 
dent m a presidential election The decision to insert this limit is 
intended to control for local variations in candidate and issue orien¬ 
tation By limiting this dependent variable to nationally-dominated 
elections, the short-term forces are expected to be somewhat more 
constant than m more locally-oriented elections A further refine¬ 
ment of voting turnout for this study is that the turnout figure used 
to measure this concept is the mean percentage of eligible voters 
for the three elections of 1960, 1964, and 1963, three elections be¬ 
ing utilized to minimize an> distortion which might result from 
single election exceptions These specific election years were 
chosen because of their temporal proximity to the data for the 
independent variables 

Correlation Analysis 

In order to test the explanatory power of socio-economic measures 
on voting turnout, simple correlation analysis was first conducted. 19 

17 Hubert Blalock, Social Statutu s (New York McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
1960), 270-271, argues that even when studjing population ‘some sort of 
significance test will practically always be helpful in evaluating one’s findings” 
I r or this study, the confidence level is sc t at 05 and a one-tailc d test is always 
assumed 

IB A similar criterion of spunousness is used by Norman H Nie, G Bing¬ 
ham Powell, Jr, and Kenneth Prewitt in "Social Structure and Political Partici¬ 
pation Developmt ntal Relationships, Part I,” American Political Science Re¬ 
view, 63 (June 1969), 364-365 They conclude that the ecological correlation 
betwetn urbanization and participation for five nations is spurious because 
significant relationship within each nation is absent 

10 The basic analysis in this study is based on correlation coefficients rather 
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All social and economic variables found to be useful explanatory 
factors in the literature were included Specifically, a list of the 
variables Lester Milbrath found to be related to turnout are tested 
here 20 The data in Table 1 represents correlations of these ten 
variables with voting turnout from all 50 states, the 39 nonsouthem 
states, and the South 


Table 1 

Simple Correlations" of Measl’hfs of the Environment 
with Von nt. Turnout 



Variable 

Fiftv Slates 

Non-South 

South 

1 

Median Famdv Income 

481 

-225 

238 

2 

Median School Year Completed 

512 

-045 

231 

3 

Percent N'c gro 

-797 

-250 

-613 

4 

Net Nonwhite Migration 

465 

178 

505 

5 

Foreign Born 

542 

127 

356 

6 

Wefklv Unemployment Benefits 

458 

-118 

128 

7 

Per Capita I as Kcvenue 

536 

on 

480 

8 

Per Pupil Expenditures 

382 

-253 

451 

9 

Increase in Median Fannlj Income 

-420 

111 

-620 

10 

Moved into House 1958-60 

- 380 

-626 

276 

Significant r at 05 level — 

279 

310 

605 


* Pearson Product-Moment Cornl.itions 


Since variables used in this study are similar to those Milbrath 
used, it was expected that the 50-statc findings would be similar, 
and they were Each of these variables is related significantly to 
turnout When the states are divided by isolating the South, how¬ 
ever, every one of these relationships is found to be spurious if the 


than repression coefficients or slopes These standardized measures of the 
degree of rel itionship preside more meaningful comparisons than the dopes 
because of the lack of standardized scales for the independent \ inables Tbi 
crudeness of the vunous measures necessitates the use of correlations For a 
discussion of the relative merits of correlation and r< gnssion coefficients, s.-e 
Blalock, Causa! Inferences m N onexpenmental Research (Chapel Hill Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina Press, 196-4), 50-52 

20 In Blank, "Voting Turnout in the Border States," over 50 environmental 
variables were tested Here only those considered most important bv Lester 
Milbrath, 'Political Participation iti the States,” in Politics in the American 
States, ed Herbert Jacob and Kenneth Vines (Boston Little, Brown & Co . 
1965), are included 
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criteria of changed signs or statistical significance is applied In¬ 
come and education, the two most stressed determinants, exhibit a 
change of sign toward weak negative relationships in the non- 
southern states 

Milbrath did recognize the unique nature of the South as a region, 
stating that the low voting turnout pattern “seems to be a cultural 
factor m the South ” 21 In his factor analysis, turnout loaded heav¬ 
ily only on a North-South factor After finding this general disparity 
between these two regions, however, Milbrath still generalized for 
the 50 states, without differentiating for region The findings in 
Table 1 indicate that this procedure tended to distort the data The 
majority of variables that Milbrath found to be related to turnout 
are related primarily because of underlying North-South differences 
The extreme economic and social conditions in the South, in con¬ 
junction with the equally low turnout rates, force the 50-state data 
to display strong though spurious relationships When this most 
obvious regional aspect is controlled, these socio-economic variables 
explain little variation in turnout rates 

The simple correlation analysis of socio-economic measures pro¬ 
vides information concerning only the relationships between each 
variable and voting turnout It does not offer a means of indicating 
the total variance explained by a number of independent variables, 
nor does it adjust for multicolhnearity In order to determine the 
total variance m turnout rates explained by all environmental vari¬ 
ables in combination, multiple correlation analysis is conducted 22 

The results of this multiple correlation analysis in Table 2 eluci¬ 
date the simple correlation findings Although percentage of Negro 
and education combine to account for over 65 percent of the varia¬ 
tion for the 50 states, it explains less than 20 percent for the non¬ 
southern states Migration is the only socio-economic variable that 
clarifies over 20 percent of variation in turnout in the 39 nonsouth¬ 
ern states, although, strangely, it is the one environmental variable 


21 Milbrath, "Political Participation,” 43 

22 This analysis utilizes the stepwise regression program, BMD02R A 
complete description of the program is available in W J Dixon, ed , Bio¬ 
medical Computer Programs (Berkeley University of California Press, 1970), 
233-257 The program computes a sequence of multiple regression equations 
in a stepwise manner by adding one variable to the equation at each step 
The variables are added in order of the reduction in error of sum of squares 
they provide In utilizing this regression analysis, all relationships are assumed 
to be linear and additive 
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not emphasized by many socio-economic theorists Also, although 
these variables explain over 75 percent of the variance m turnout 
for 50 states, they explain significantly only 53 percent in the non- 
South, 


Table 2 

Stepwise Regression oe Environment Variables, 
Summary of Varlanc e Explained 


A Fifty States 



Multiple R 

R* 

Increase in R z 

Pc rcent Negro" 

7966 

6346 

6346 

Migration 

8699 

7568 

1222 

Education 

8849 

7831 

0263 


B Non-South 




Multiple R 

R- 

Increase in R z 

Migration 

5446 

2966 

2966 

Percent Negro 

6549 

4289 

1323 

Education 

6956 

4838 

0550 

Foreign Bom 

7296 

5323 

0484 


C South 




Multiple R 

R* 

Increase in R^ 

Increase in Income 

6204 

3848 

.3848 

Net Nonwhite Migration 

8349 

6962 

3114 


‘Only variables with significant F salues at the 05 level are included in 
this table. 


The analysis of socio-economic variables through use of simple 
and multiple correlations does not offer support for the socio¬ 
economic approach to politics Although the literature on voting 
provides much evidence that socio-economic factors determine turn¬ 
out rates, it is generally based on the premise that all 50 states are 
studied There is an implicit assumption that the.nation is equal 
to the sum of all the regions This assumption, however, has the 
effect of obscuring regional differences When the South is ex¬ 
cluded, most of these presumed relationships are rejected The 
variation m turnout rates that Milbrath and others attribute to cer¬ 
tain socio-economic factors for all the states, cannot consistently be 
extended, even to its two most conspicuous subunits the South 
and other states. Except for migration and possibly race, the ex- 
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planation of voting provided by socio-economic variables for the 
39 nonsouthern states is small This fact indicates that many of 
these relationships with turnout might be spurious and that region 
might be a major explanatory factor for the 50 states. 

In order to test these socio-economic variables while removing the 
influence of region, the border states were examined in isolation 
When tested for these four states, all socio-economic measures 
failed to explain voting turnout rates 22 Over 50 additional socio¬ 
economic variables were tested for the border states, with the same 
results The states of Delaware and Maryland were found to be 
generally similar for these socio-economic variables, while West 
Virginia and Kentucky were most similar In no case was one of 
these environmental measures significantly related to turnout rates 
in the border states 

Socio-economic variables, considered operationalizations of the 
environmental element of the systems model, have been tested at 
four specific levels of analysis The influence of these measures on 
voting turnout rates is not consistent While socio-economic factors 
appear to be related to turnout when all states are examined, they 
are rejected as explanatoiy factors for subsamples of the same pop¬ 
ulation This analysis of the impact of the social and economic 
cnviionmcnt on voting turnout indicates that the emphasis on these 
components in much of the literature is based on a generalization 
for the 50 states and not on more limited state samples In order 
to explain voting turnout, other aspects must be examined The 
element of the model not operationalized as yet is the political sys¬ 
tem itself It is the purpose ot the next section to determine 
whether certain characteristics of the political system adequately 
explain variation in turnout rates among various political systems 
If the major thesis of this study is to be supported, political factors 
must be more explanatory than the combined socio-economic mea¬ 
sures when controlled for region If these political measures fail 
to explain voting across regions, it will indicate that turnout is not 
adaptable to analysis when the researcher uses these behavioral 
techniques 


•^The ordinal rankings of those states on the dependent variable were com¬ 
pared to the rankings of each independent variable The soting turnout rank¬ 
ings were West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky A county 
analysis witlun the border states was also conducted, again resulting in no 
support for the socio-economic approach 
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Political System Impact on Voting Turnout 

One possible reason for the current research emphasis on socio¬ 
economic factors as determinants of political outputs is the difficulty 
of operationalizing pohttcal system characteristics Measurement 
of these characteristics is, of necessity, quite crude m comparison 
to the more straightforward demographic vanables The crudity is 
not an adequate reason for excluding political vanables from study, 
however, as much present research does 24 It means, however, that 
more time must he spent defining these measures before they can 
be tested as possible explanations 

The political system cannot meaningfully be represented by one 
or two variables like party competition. It must, instead, be visual¬ 
ized as a complex aggregation of many political characteristics For 
that reason, 15 measures, representing a cross section of political 
characteristics, are here defined as “the political system ” It is 
argued that this broad range of political variables more adequately 
describes the system, though 15 measures still represent a simplifi¬ 
cation of reality 

Operationalization of the Political System. 

Whenever possible m this study, political system characteristics 
are operationalized by measures devised by other researchers 
Party competition is measured by Austin Ranney’s interval scale 
of competition based on state offices 25 In order to examine parties 
in more detail, five measures from Ronald E Weber’s extensive 
study of party organization are utilized 26 Party organization/ 
authority, patronage potentiality, discipline of primary party cen¬ 
tralization, and party bureaucracy are all factors or variables which 
Weber found to be dimensions of party organization To opera¬ 
tionalize legislative apportionment, the technically sophisticated 
apportionment scale of Glendon Schubert and Charles Press is 
used 27 


-'Giosanni Sarton, "l-rain tin Sociology of Pollin', to Political Sociology 
in Politic s and flu Social S< U’tu i \, ed Seymour i upst t (Now Ami. Oxford 
University Pros, Inc, 1909), 92 

J '‘ Parties in State Politics,” in Pohtus m the -\nwncan States, 61-100 

Jl * Dimensions of State Party Systems (paper presented at the 1969 meet¬ 
ing of the Northeastern Political Scienci Association, H irtford Conn No¬ 
vember 6-8, 1969) 

-’“Measuring Malupportioninent,” American Political Sortin' flttteu 58 
(June 1964), 302-307, and corrections published (December 1964), 966-970 
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The centralization of authority within states is also assumed to be 
a necessary characteristic of the political system. Various mea¬ 
sures are utilized to test this aspect Joseph A. Schlesinger’s index 
of the formal powers of governors ranks the governors on appoin¬ 
tive powers, the budgetary process, tenure potential, and veto 
powers 28 John Crittenden’s scope of government factor, 29 and 
the professional-local reliance factor of Sharkansky and Richard I. 
Hofferbert 30 are also included Several additional measures of this 
concept are designated Centralization of government is operation¬ 
alized by the percentage of total state and local expenditures spent 
by local governments, while federal reliance is measured by fed¬ 
eral aid as a percentage of total state and local revenues. 

Further aspects of the political system examined concern the 
election process itself m each state. Election stakes are opera¬ 
tionalized by an index of the number and type of state offices con¬ 
tested during the 1960 and 1964 presidential elections Varying 
unit values are assigned each office depending on its visibility It 
is hypothesized that those elections with more offices contested 
would raise the stakes of voting and increase turnout A supple¬ 
mentary measure—elected officials per 10,000 population—is also 
utilized Electoral structure is a Guttman scale composed of 11 
scalable measures of structural variations in election procedures 
for each state 31 Ease of voting is expected to increase turnout. 
These 15 variables, then, are assumed to be adequate, though 
crude, measures of the political system and are here tested. 

Analysis of Political Measures 

Table 3 indicates that eight of these fifteen variables are related 
significantly to voting turnout in the 50 states. Electoral structure 
and party competition display the highest correlations. When the 
same criteria of spuriousness are applied to the political factors as 
to the environmental measures, several political variables hold up 

28 “The Politics, of the Executive," in Politics in the American States, 207- 
237 

29 “Dimensions of Modernization in the American States," American Political 
Science Review, 81 (December 1967), 989-1,001 

30 “Dimensions of State Politics, Economics, and Public Policy,” American 
Political Science Review, 03 (September 1969), 872 

31 Robert H Blank, "State Electoral Structure," Journal of Politics, 35 (No¬ 
vember 1973), 988-994. 
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when the South is isolated Electoral structure, election stakes, 
scope of government, and federal reliance, all are related to turn¬ 
out for the nonsouthern states Electoral structure and election 
stakes are consistently related to turnout even in the South At the 
border-state level, election stakes, electoral structure, and legisla¬ 
tive apportionment are found to explain voting turnout when 
ordinal rankings are compared 


Table 3 

Simple Correlations of Political Si stem Measures 
with Votinc Turnout 


Variable Fifty States 

Non-South 

South 

1 Electoral Structure 

739 

426 

699 

2 Party Competition 

723 

126 

626 

3 Party Organization/Authority 

485 

360 

-067 

4 Party Bureaucracy 

462 

277 

191 

5 Elected Officials/ 10,000 Population 

382 

311 

089 

6 Election Stakes 

350 

387 

707 

7 Federal Reliance 

- 301 

-346 

- 319 

8 Apportionment 

287 

224 

417 

9 Scope of Government 

250 

432 

039 

10 Centralization of Government 

206 

216 

230 

11 Party Centralization 

- 186 

-037 

-123 

12 Power of Governor 

172 

-231 

020 

13 Professionalism/Local Reliance 

-013 

- 155 

-065 

14 Discipline of Primary 

012 

172 

192 

15 Patronage Potentiality 

001 

154 

260 

Significant r at OS level = 

279 

310 

605 


In shifting emphasis from the 50 states to the 39 nonsouthem 
states and finally to the four border states, certain political s>stem 
variables introduced m this study are found to explain turnout 
rates at all levels. At the same time, socio-economic variables are 
seen as primarily reflections of North-South regional differences and 
are not explanatory across these regions nor within the border 
states Based on these findings, the socio-economic theory of voting 
is a questionable interpretation of voting turnout m general and 
can be rejected as an explanation for the border states The finding 
that political variables are related to turnout rates in the border 
states, while not one of the 64 environmental factors tested indi¬ 
cates that the socio-economic approach to politics must be carefully 
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re-examined. Voting turnout is not determined by the income and 
education levels of a state 

That many political measures failed to hold up across all states 
again confirms the necessity of regional controls The rejection of 
interparty competition and its false relationship with voting turnout 
at the 50-state level indicates that much further refinement of the 
political system is necessary The strong showings of the electoral 
structure and election stakes measures at every level of analysis, 
including the border states, imply that more emphasis should be 
placed on such structural factors 

Political and Environmental Influence on Votinc Turnout 

In order to determine more accurately what factors explain voting 
turnout, all measures of the environment and the political system 
are tested simultaneously, controlling for every other measure 32 
This technique provides a direct comparison between the explana¬ 
tory power of the political and socio-economic variables on voting 
turnout at each level of analysis This combined multiple correla¬ 
tion analysis, m conjunction with the findings of the separate 
analyses, will provide conclusions about the relative impact of each 
of these two elements of the model on voting turnout as a political 
system output It will also offer a more substantive basis for eval¬ 
uating the present conflict in political science 

The 50-state multiple correlation analysis summary in Table 4 
indicates that of the 34 variables tested, only six are statistically 
significant These six variables explain 90 percent of the variance 
in turnout for the 50 states Percentage of Negroes alone accounts 
for 63 percent of the variance, while migration explains an addi¬ 
tional 12 percent 33 The next three factors in the equation, how- 

12 Thirty-four combined political and socio-economic variables were tested 
through the stepwise regression procedure Since this study is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the over-all comparative impact of environmental and political 
factors rather than with the impact of each particular variable, multiple- 
partial correlations arc used to adjust for multicollmearity among variables of 
(ath element Partials, therefore, have not bei n utilized For a discussion 
concerning the inadequacy of partial correlations and the use of multiple- 
partials in a similar study, see the letters of James J Not II, Brian H Fry, and 
Richard Winters in "Communications,” Ament an Political Science Rcvtew, 64 
(December 1970), 1,249-1,251 

IJ Caution must be used in interpreting Negro variance, since race was 
found to be spurious when controlled for region 
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Table 4 

Stepwise Regression of Combined Variables, Summary op 
Variance Explained, Fifty States 


Variable 

Ft 

R' 

Increase in R 2 

Percent Negro 

7966 

6346 

6346 

Migration 

8699 

7568 

1222 

Electoral Structure 

9000 

8100 

0532 

Scope of Government 

9206 

8475 

0376 

Party Competition 

9338 

8719 

0244 

Education Expenditure 

9465 

8959 

0240 


ever, are all political variables Electoral structure increases R 2 by 
0532, scope of government by 0376, and party competition by 
0244 Together, these three vanables account for approximately 
11 5 percent additional variance, compared to over 75 5 percent for 
race and migration 

When region is controlled, by isolating the South, the dominance 
of environmental measures m explaining state voting turnout rates 
again dissipates Table 5 indicates that, while socio-economic fac¬ 
tors still retain some explanatory power in the nonsouthem sample, 
political variables, as a unit, explain more Twelve vanables mani¬ 
fest significant increases in R 2 Six of these are socio-economic 
variables and six are political measures 


Tabi f 5 

Stepwisi? Kecrlssion of Combinui Variables, Scmmar\ of 
Variance Explained, Nonsouthern States 


Variable 


Migration 

Electoral Structure 
Scope of Gov eminent 
Professionalisin/Local Reliant e 
Income 

Per Capita Tax 
Increase in Income 
Party Competition 
Per Capita Welfare 
Party Bureaucracy 
Foreign Bom 

Elected Officials/10,000 Population 


R 

R- 

Increase in R* 

5446 

2960 

2966 

6922 

4791 

1825 

7829 

6129 

1338 

8385 

7030 

0902 

8659 

7497 

0467 

8850 

7831 

0336 

8896 

8093 

■0260 

9118 

8314 

0221 

9213 

8487 

0174 

9275 

8603 

0116 

9130 

8704 

0101 

9383 

8803 

0099 
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Over 29 percent of turnout variation in these 39 states is ex¬ 
plained by migration 34 The socio-economic factor with the next 
biggest increase in R 2 , however, is income, with 0467. Between 
these two environmental components are three political system 
measures that together explain over 40 percent ( 4065) of additional 
variance Electoral structure accounts for an increase of 1825 in R 2 
while scope of government and the professionalism-local reliance 
factor increase explained variance by .1338 and 0902, respectively. 
Race fails to add significantly to the explanation of turnout at this 
level of study 

The explanatory power of voting turnout by socio-economic fac¬ 
tors is weakened by the nonsouthern states, but the breakdown 
within the South is more complete, as illustrated by Table 6 Five 

Table 6 

Stepwise Regression oe Combined Variables, Summary of 
Variance Explained, the South 


Variable 

R 

R 2 

Increase in R 2 

Election Stake s 



5001 

l'arty Competition 

9234 

8526 

3526 

Professionalism/Local Reliance 

9577 

9173 


Per Pupil Expenditures 


9423 

0250 

Elected Officials/10,000 Population 

9763 

9532 



factors explain approximately 95 percent of the variance in turnout 
in the South 35 Of this percentage, only 2 5 is explained by a quasi- 
envuonmental variable, per pupil expenditures The election stakes 
measure explains over 50 percent of the variance These findings 

*' Although migration is included as a socio-economic variable in this study, 
it has been found to be rather ambiguous bicause of its link with residency 
requirements To test whether migration shared more variance explanation 
with socio-economic or with political factors, this regression program was run 
without the migration measure Total variance explained dropped from 81 to 
71 percent While none of the socio-economic variables explained additional 
variance, the political factors did This fact indicates that migration is not 
explaining variance generally shared with other socio-economic variables Al¬ 
though it is not a socio-economic variable in the same sense as income and 
race, migration is a structural part of a state’s environment It is retained 
as a socio-economic variable in order to give socio-economic theory the benefit 
of any ambiguity in the conceptual level of this study 

This finding must be viewed with caution because of program limitations 
in dealing with an N of only 11 and a larger number of independent variables 
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correspond to the less sophisticated border-state analysis where no 
environmental measures are related to voting turnout 

This analysis of all political and socio-economic measures demon¬ 
strates that political factors explain turnout variation among states 
better than environmental factors, except for the aggregate 50 
states. The finding corresponds favorably with all tests previously 
administered m this study 

Implicit in the present analysis is the need for a comparative 
measure of the total explanation of voting turnout provided by the 
environment and by the political system It would be meaningful 
to employ a single measure to express the degree of explanation m 
turnout variation of all political characteristics while controlling 
for all socio-economic measures Such a measure could then be 
compared to a similar measure of explained variance in turnout by 
all environmental measures while controlling for all political vari¬ 
ables Multiple-partial coefficients of determination provide such 
a comparative measure 36 Table 7 presents the multiple-partial 
coefficients of determination for the 50 states, the nonsouthem 
states, and the South 

These multiple-partial coefficients tend to reinforce the general 

Table 7 

MULTirLE-I’AKTlAI. COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINATION, 

SlXTAl-ECONOMIC ANO Pol 1T1C AL MeasCRES 

Fifts States Non-South South 


Political Variables 


Controlled for All 
Socio-economic Variables 

12 

47 

94 

Socio-economic Variables 
Controlled for All 

Political Variables 

78 

40 

03 


'"The stepwise regression program, BMD02R, with no forced variables 
provides a multiple-partial control by partialing shared variance to those van- 
ables which, if added, have the highest F-values lire multiple-partial co¬ 
efficient of determination of the socio-economic variables is computed b> 
summing all the increases in R-’ attnbuted to socio-economic factors The 
multiple-partial coefficient of determination of the political variables is the 
total increase in R 2 allotted to political factors These eoefficients represent 
the total vanance in voting turnout significant^ explained b\ all the socio¬ 
economic and all the political variables, controlled for every other variable 
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flow of this entire study Socio-economic variables explain voting 
turnout best when all 50 states are assumed to be one unit To¬ 
gether, these factors account for 78 percent of the vanance, while 
political variables explain only 12 percent When region is par¬ 
tially controlled by isolating the South, however, political variables 
become dominant They explain 47 percent of turnout variation in 
the remaining states while socio-economic variables explain 40 per¬ 
cent In the South, political variables explain virtually all variation 
in turnout rates, 94 percent, while the socio-economic vanables 
explain approximately three percent 


Conclusions 

As one moves from the population of 50 states to more narrowly- 
defined regions, socio-economic factors explain less vanance m vot¬ 
ing turnout When the nonsouthern states are studied, the rela¬ 
tionships of socio-economic variables with turnout are greatly re¬ 
duced In examining the more homogeneous South and the four 
border states, environmental measures explain little variance In 
these regional groupings, political factors are more important than 
the environment m determining the turnout rate of each state 

The nonsouthern states have been utilized as a "region” and a 
level of analysis, although their conceptual meaning is vague Al¬ 
though this ‘region" has been a useful unit for comparing the im¬ 
pact of socio-economic and political factors on voting turnout, it 
still includes certain problems associated with the 50-state aggre¬ 
gate data There is little reason to believe that the relationships 
exhibited by certain variables for these 39 states are any less spur¬ 
ious than those of all 50 states A further division of the non- 
southern states into historical and geographical regions is necessary 
to control more fully for region The complexity of social life de¬ 
mands such a detailed regional control 

This study provides some evidence that political factors do ex¬ 
plain within regions Only political-system measures explain voting 
turnout within the border states, the South, and the 39 non-South¬ 
ern states Although the border states reflect widely diverse social 
and economic environments, these factors do not determine the 
levels of voting turnout of each state Rather, political system dif¬ 
ferences are found to provide the best explanation The structure 
of elections, the offices at stake, and the scope of government activ- 
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lty, are among the political measures that are highly related to 
turnout in the border states In the South the findings are similar 
If these findings could be extended to other regions within the non¬ 
southern states, the impact of political system variables on turnout 
rates might be more substantially corroborated 
These conclusions indicate that a "genuine comparative analysis" 
of American state politics, as defined by Dye, is not possible Dye 
argues that 

if regional conditions, historical circumstances, or cultural patterns prevent 
the development of explanatory statements which apply to all ‘50" states, then 
genuine comparative study is impossible and general explanatory models li.,vc 
little value *~ 

As seen above, this present study finds region to be a cntical ex¬ 
planatory control factor. The fifty-state socio-economic correlations 
with turnout break down when controlled for the South Dye in¬ 
sists, however, that the South must be included in testing hypotheses 
in a comparative American state study 38 
Although Dye’s contentions are accepted as justifiable, it appears 
that his attempt at a general comparative state study introduces 
problems that cannot be overcome A fifty-state comparison is not 
meaningful, at least in terms of voting turnout Apparently the 
complexity of the political svstem and the environment precludes 
the development of general explanations which universally apply to 
political systems 1a This study demonstrates, at least, that region 
is important and that its exclusion results in general explanations 
that are false A “general” explanation based on an average of 
regional scores describes less about a phenomenon than several 
more narrow regional studies It also interjects a false sense of 
security in explanation and risks obscuring more genuine explana¬ 
tory factors 

The Systems Model 

The systems model used here was expressed as a -modification of 

Politic v. Economics, 43 
1H Ibid , 14 

’* For support of this proposition, wr Fred W Riggs Structure and Func¬ 
tion A Dialectical Approach (paper prepan d for delivers at the 1967 
annual meeting of the American Political Science Association Chicago Sep¬ 
tember 5-9, 1967), and Donald J Desim The Political Culture of thi Vmtcd 
States (Boston Little, Brown I* Co , 1972) chap 6 
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the Dye and Easton models. Throughout this study, an attempt 
has been made to explain one political outcome of the system by 
other elements of the model It was hypothesized that the political 
system itself would be more descnptive of voting turnout than the 
environment The decision was made to expand the concept of the 
political system beyond one or two selected variables m order to 
refocus attention within the model The findings at the many levels 
of analysis demonstrate that socio-economic factors exert less in¬ 
fluence over political outputs than is generally argued. The direct 
line of influence from the environment to outputs that Dye stressed 
as most important appears to be of a secondary, indirect nature. 
The major impact on voting turnout comes from political system 
characteristics, which act as vital intervening variables between the 
environment characteristics and the outputs. 

The findings of this study support the conclusions of Bnan R. 
Fry and Richard F Winters 40 They contend that the dominant 
influence of socio-economic variables on political outputs is primar¬ 
ily the product “of continuing concentration on policy outcomes as 
measured by levels of taxes and expenditures ” 41 They shift to an 
examination of noneconomic outputs and find political variables 
“considerably more powerful than socio-economic variables in ex¬ 
plaining interstate variations m redistributive patterns ” 42 

This study also offers support, in terms of voting turnout as a 
political outcome, to the conclusion of James W Clarke, who sug¬ 
gests that “more attention should now be directed to the explana¬ 
tory limitations of simple input-output analysis in which no attempt 
is made to determine the independent and intervening effects of the 
political process variables ” 43 It has been found that political sys¬ 
tem characteristics are vital to the political process They explain 
turnout rates more consistently across regions than the socio-eco¬ 
nomic variables, although they do not fully explain turnout rates 
either Environmental variables, though not unimportant, are also 

40 “The Politics of Redistribution,” Amencan Political Science Review, 64 
(June 1970), 508-522 

4 < Ibid, 521 

‘2 Ibid , 522 

4 ’ 1 Using methods of analysis similar to this study, James W Clarke, “En¬ 
vironment, Process and Policy A Reconsideration,” American Political Science 
Review, 63 (December 1969), 1,180-1,181, demonstrates that the relative im¬ 
portance of environmental variables declines when political variables are con¬ 
sidered simultaneously in the regression equation. 
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not all-encompassing determinants of political outputs, as argued by 
the socio-economic theorists The impact of the political system 
must be acknowledged as a necessary linkage, and political outputs 
must be recognized as more than simple by-products of the en¬ 
vironment 

One of the attributes of the systems model is its flexibility The 
entire political process can be examined while emphasizing certain 
elements of the model Unfortunately, this flexibility can also 
easily lead to an overemphasis of certain elements and the virtual 
exclusion of others The use of the systems model m much current 
research has resulted in the exclusion of the political system itself 
The “black box” conceptualization has too often been either ignored 
or operationalized by only one or two variables 

As seen in this study, the political system is a complex intermix¬ 
ture of many subsystem elements, none of which alone can ade¬ 
quately define the system It would appear that the discipline of 
political science has developed to a level where attempts to refine 
the political system concept are most appropriate Much emphasis 
has been placed on the environment as an input at the expense of 
the political system This study, and those like Clarke's, indicate 
that emphasis must be shifted to determining the nature of the 
“black box," which has been neglected too long This study has 
attempted to facilitate such a shift by demonstrating that these 
additional political measures are vital to the political process and 
to democracy in American states 

The Controversy A Summary 

It was stated that an underlying purpose of this study was to 
offer support for one side m the controversy between politics and 
socio-economic determinism The socio-economic approach was 

“ The political factors in this studs are not, by any means, all inclusive 
Other state political characteristics such as tradition, factional politics, corrup¬ 
tion, and ballot stuffing, are all potential explanatory factors Their inclusion 
in any study, however, is pnmanly based on survey techniques The lack of 
political measures at the county level also demonstrates the need for more 
extensive measurement at that level before turnout can be sufficiently explained 
Even at the state level, measures of party organization and competition must 
be refined It is felt that eventual incorporation of these additional factors 
into the political system concept will aggrandize its explanatory' power of 
political outcomes, particularly voting turnout 
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discussed as reflected in the current political literature This con¬ 
troversy was seen as encompassing all facets of political science, 
including voting turnout It was argued that a refocusing of atten¬ 
tion from the environmental inputs to the political charactenstics 
themselves was necessary to provide a more balanced perspective 
This paper has attempted to provide the bases for attaining this 
new perspective In the terms used by V O Key, Jr, and Frank 
Munger, it has been an attempt to put other “questions into the 
research mill” and in the process has discovered “more complex 
characteristics of the process of electoral decision” 46 Through 
rigorous testing at many levels, the socio-economic approach, gen¬ 
erally, has been rejected as incomplete By concentrating on na¬ 
tionwide explanations without controlling for region, it has as¬ 
sumed too simple an explanation of voting turnout The more com¬ 
plex research design of this study and the inclusion of additional 
political measures has demonstrated that turnout itself is a complex 
phenomenon that is not simply determined by the environment It 
has also confirmed the need for increased emphasis on refinement 
of the political system as an essential intervening element in the 
political process 


♦s "Social Determinism and Electoral Decision,” in American Voting Be¬ 
havior, ed Eugene Burdick and Arthur Brodbeck (Glencoe, Ill The Free 
Press, 1959), 281 



Party Voting 
in the 

U.S. House of 
Representatives, 1890-1910: 
Elements of a Responsible 
Party System 


David W Brady 
Phillip Althoff 


jAllthough the influence of constituency characteristics and lead¬ 
ership structures upon levels of party voting has been extensively 
studied, most scholars have concentrated on party voting behavior 
since 1945 1 One of the truisms about voting behavior in the United 
States House of Representatives in the contemporary era is the low 

1 See, for example, American Political Scuncc Association Committee on 
Political Parties, Toward a More Responsible Tu'o-Party System (New York 
Rinehart, 1950), Thomas A Fhnn, “Party Responsibility in the States Some 
Causal Factors,” American Political Science Rcvteu, 58 (March 1964), 60*71 
Lewis A Froman, Jr, Congressmen and Their Constituencies (Chicago Rand 
McNally & Company, 1963), Ralph K Huitt, “Democratic Partv Leadership 
in the Senate,” American Political Science Revicu> 55 (June 1961), 333-344, 
and for a review of literature see Malcolm E Jewell and Samuel C Patterson, 
The Legislative Process in the United States (New York Random House, 
1966) and W Wayne Shannon, Party, Constituency and Congressional Vottng 
(Baton Rouge Louisiana State University Press 1968) 
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level of party voting However, m those Western European parlia¬ 
mentary bodies and American state legislatures where a high level 
of party voting is found, the two variables most closely associated 
with it are polarization of legislative parties on a societal con¬ 
tinuum—for example, a rural-urban continuum—and a strong cen¬ 
tralized leadership structure 2 Neither of these requirements is 
particularly well met m the contemporary House Nevertheless, 
during one period in the history of the House, 1890 to 1910, these 
requirements were met, and the legislative parties were relatively 
cohesive and opposed 

Certain scholars have stressed the role of sectionalism and of 
society's evolution from agriculture to industry in the politics of the 
1890-1910 period Other writers have emphasized that at the turn 
of the century the House possessed a more centralized leadership 
and also exhibited higher levels of party voting than during any 
other period Yet no one has attempted to examine systematically 
the relationship between these variables 3 It is our contention that, 
during this period, the constituency bases of the legislative parties 
were polarized on both an agricultural-industrial continuum and on 
sectional lines, and that the evolution of the leadership structure 
centered power in a small group of leaders In turn, these devel¬ 
opments were strongly associated with high levels of party voting 
Further, we can show that the increase in levels of party voting 
was not limited to procedural matters but included substantive 
issues In short, it is our thesis that, during the 1890-1910 period, 
American congressional parties, unlike those in the contemporary 
House, exhibited certain of the important characteristics of a re¬ 
sponsible party system 

2 See, for example, Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution (London 
Collins, 1963, first published in 1867), Thomas R Dye, “State Legislative 
Politics,” in Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N Vines, eds , Politics in the Ameri¬ 
can States A Comparative Analysts (2d ed , Boston Little, Brown & Co , 
1971), 193-201, Jewell, "Party Voting in American State Legislatures,” Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Review, 49 (September 1955), 773-791, Jewell and 
Patterson, Legislative Process, 425-426 

1 See, for example, Walter Dean Burnham, "The Changing Shape of the 
Amencan Political Universe,” American Political Science Review, 59 (March 
1965), 7-29, Samuel Hays, “Political Parties and the Community-Society 
Continuum," in William Nisbet Chambers and Walter Dean Burnham, The 
American Party Systems (New York Oxford University Press, 1967), 152-181, 
Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform From Bryan to F D R (New York 
Alfred A Knopf, 1955) 
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Party Voting, Party Polarization, and Centralized Leadership 

Our general hypothesis is, first, that during this period the polar¬ 
ization of the congressional parties and the nse of a more central¬ 
ized leadership structure m the House created important conditions 
for increased levels of party voting, and our specific hypothesis is 
that in those congresses having homogeneous parties and central¬ 
ized leadership—the 51st and the 54th through the 60th—the pro¬ 
portion of party votes should be significantly higher than in the re¬ 
maining congresses in the period 

Party Voting 

In order to test these hypotheses, we collected all roll-call votes 
cast m the 47th through the 63rd congresses 1 These congresses 
were selected because they included several before the period of 
high levels of party voting, all of the congresses during that period, 
and several after the “revolution of 1910-11” which decentralized 
the leadership of the House The entire set of roll calls were 
analyzed utilizing the ACCUM roll-call analysis program which 
generates the following indices for each vote the Rice Index of 
Party Cohesion for each party, the Rice Index of Party Likeness, 
and a Riker Coefficient of Significance From these results we were 
able to identify roll calls on which 90 percent of one party opposed 
90 percent of the other party By selecting Lowell’s criteria for a 
party vote, we opted for the conservative measure Other research¬ 
ers have defined a party vote as 75 percent of one party opposing 
75 percent of the other party or even as low as a majority of one 
party opposing a majority of the other party We, however, unshed 
to select the most rigid criteria available so as to minimize doubt 
concerning our findings 

Table 1 presents the year, the percentage of party votes, and the 
majority party for the 47th through the 63rd Congresses 

Table 1 shows that the proportion of partv votes was significantly 
higher in the 51st and in the 54th through the 60th congresses than 
in the remaining congresses m the period Of course, these levels 
of party voting are obviously in marked contrast to those in the 
contemporary House 


* The data utilized in this analysis were oblained from the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan The authors wish to thank the Center for 
making these data available 
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Table 1 

Party Voting in the House, 47th Through 03rd Congresses 


Congress 

Year 

Percentage of 

Party Vote 

Majority Party 

47 

1881 

16 6 

Republican 

48 

1883 

70 

Democratic 

49 

1885 

15 5 

Democratic 

50 

1887 

87 

Democratic 

51 

1889 

42 5 

Republican 

52 

1891 

4 2 

Democratic 

53 

1893 

6 1 

Democratic 

54 

1895 

24 8 

Republican 

55 

1897 

50 2 

Republican 

56 

1899 

49 8 

Republican 

57 

1901 

38 9 

Republican 

58 

1903 

64 4 

Republican 

59 

1905 

34 6 

Republican 

60 

1907 

26 3 

Republican 

61 

1909 

25 0 

Republican 

62 

1911 

23 0 

Democratic 

63 

1913 

19 9 

Democratic 


Party Polarization 


When party polarization along a societal continuum exists, legis¬ 
lative parties are relatively homogeneous in the constituencies rep¬ 
resented by their members, and, therefore, there is a maximum of 
opportunity for agreement on issues within parties and a minimum 
of role conflict between legislative party and constituency loyal¬ 
ties 5 Studies of certain American state legislatures for example, 
have shown that the polarization factor is related to high levels of 
party voting 6 In addition, the literature on the electoral realign¬ 
ment occurring at the turn of the century argues that the United 
States was evolving from an agricultural to an industrial state 
Thus, we assume that if a polarization of the congressional parties 
existed during the era, it was a reflection of an agricultural-indus¬ 
trial polarization in the society 

In order to show that the levels of party voting during this his¬ 
torical period were strongly related to the polarization of the con- 


5 See Frank J Sorauf, Party and Representation (New York Atherton 
Press, 1963), 151, and Jewell and Patterson, Legislative Process, 422-423 
* See Flinn, "Party Responsibility", Dye, "Legislative Politics,” 193-201 
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grcsstonal parties on an agricultural-industrial continuum, we col¬ 
lected the following data at the county level from the 1880, 1890, 
1900, and 1910 census the number of farms and the number of 
industrial workers, businessmen, and professionals Then the con¬ 
gressional districts were broken down into county units, and the 
county data were mapped onto these districts. Finally, a ratio of 
the number of farms to the number of industrial workers was de¬ 
termined for approximately 85 percent of all congressional districts 7 
This ratio is a measure of the agricultural or industrial composition 
of the congressional constituencies 

Since it was the Republican party which, during this era, led the 
march into and consolidated the effects of industrialization, reason¬ 
able assumptions are that congressional districts with agricultural 
compositions would be more likely to send Democrats to Congress 
and that Democrats representing these districts would be more 
likely to be cohesive in their opposition to the Republicans in the 
House We have chosen a three to one ratio of farms to industrial 
workers as defining an agricultural district (It should be pointed 
out that the use of other ratios of farms to industrial workers were 
experimented with but produced no significant changes in the find¬ 
ings ) 

In order to ascertain the constituency bases of the congressional 
parties as well as the constituency differences between them, the 
proportion of each congressional party representing both agricul¬ 
tural and industrial districts was determined , For example m the 


' The states of Massachusetts, South Carolina, and Virginia wire dislncted 
by townships and other boundaries not amenable to census data ns were a 
number of major citv districts including outhing areas These two tspes of 
districts account for the difference between the number of reconstructed dis¬ 
tricts and the total number of congressional districts 

* It should be noted that the differential between parties remains the same 
whether one uses the proportion of agricultural or of industrial districts as the 
basis of the differential The proof is 

since the percentage of Republicans from agricultural districts plus 
tliC percentage of Republicans from industrial districts equals 
the percentage of Democrats from agricultural districts plus 
the percentage of Democrats from industrial distnets equals 
100 percent. 


THEREFORE 


1’erctntJge of Republican party 
from agricultural distnets 
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55th Congress, 69 percent of the Democrats and 26 percent of the 
Republicans represented agricultural districts, that is, districts 
where the ratio of farms to industrial workers was at least three 
to one, and, thus, the difference between the parties was 43 per¬ 
centage points This differential, or difference in percentage-points 
agricultural, was computed for the 47th through the 63rd congresses 
and serves as a measure of the polarization of the congressional 
parties 

In terms of party polarization, our general hypothesis is that the 
polarization of the congressional parties provided an important con¬ 
dition for increased levels of party voting, specifically, the hypoth¬ 
esis is that there should be a strong relationship between party 
polarization and party voting throughout the historical period 

Table 2 presents the proportion of each of the congressional par¬ 
ties representing agricultural districts from the 47th through the 
63rd congresses as well as the differential and the proportion of 
party votes 

The table clearly shows that the proportion of party votes in¬ 
creased as the polarization of the congressional parties increased 
The Pearsonian r between polarization and proportion of party 
votes was a striking 73, demonstrating that the polarization of the 
congressional parties along an agricultural-industrial continuum was 
strongly related to party voting In congresses where the differ¬ 
ential was less than 20, that is, where the congressional parties were 
less highly polarized, the proportion of party votes did not rise 
above 20 percent and dropped to as low as 4 2 percent. 

The data reveal that, during the period from the critical realign¬ 
ment of 1894-96 to approximately the election of Woodrow Wilson 
(the 54th through the 60th congresses), the parties remained polar¬ 
ized and the levels of party voting remained high On the other 
hand, during the period termed by Walter Dean Burnham as the 


MINUS 


EQUALS 


MINUS 


( 

( 

( 


Percentage of Democratic Party 

from agricultural districts 
Percentage of Republican party 

from industrial districts 
Percentage of Democratic party 
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Table 2 

Proportion of Congressional Parties Representing 
Agricultural Districts 


Congress 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Differential 

Percentage of 
Party Vote 

47 

70 

34 

36 

16 6 

48 

59 

44 

15 

70 

49 

62 

37 

25 

15 5 

50 

63 

39 

24 

87 

51 

69 

28 

41 

42 5 

52 

58 

39 

19 

42 

53 

59 

37 

22 

6 1 

54 

70 

34 

36 

24 8 

55 

69 

26 

43 

502 

56 

64 

31 

33 

49 8 

57 

65 

30 

35 

38 9 

58 

66 

27 

39 

64 4 

59 

71 

30 

41 

34 6 

60 

67 

31 

36 

26 3 

61 

63 

32 

31 

05 0 

62 

59 

35 

24 

23 0 

63 

51 

39 

12 

199 


"period of no decision” (the 47th through 53rd congresses), the de¬ 
gree of polarization fluctuated sharply from election to election, 
and the levels of party voting were appreciablv lower Thus, be¬ 
fore the realignment, the constituency bases of the congressional 
parties varied from election to election, while from 1894 to 1908 
they remained relatively stable and tbe levels of party voting re¬ 
mained high At the end of the period, the constituency bases of 
the congressional parties became less polarized as the Democratic 
party became competitive in nonagncultural districts, and the pro¬ 
portion of party votes began to decline 

Sectionalism and the Congressional Parties 

V O Key, Jr , has pointed out that the electoral realignment of 
the 1890s was the most sectional in United States political history 9 
Thus, in order to explore the polarization of the congressional par¬ 
ties in more detail, we examine the sectional strengths of each 

•VO Key, Jr, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Croups (5th ed , New York 
Thomas Y Crowell Co , 1964), 229-245 
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party during the period However, for brevity’s sake we present 
only the data regarding the sectional composition of the Democratic 
party Figure 1 presents the proportion of the congressional Dem¬ 
ocratic party elected from southern and border states and the per¬ 
centage of party votes for the 1880 through 1912 period (Obvi¬ 
ously when the Democratic party received its greatest support from 
southern and border states the Republican party became more 
eastern and midwestem ) 

The data show that the proportion of party votes varies with the 
sectional composition of the congressional parties When the Dem¬ 
ocratic party was composed mainly of southern and border state 
representatives, the proportion of party votes was highest The 
more competitive the Democrats became in the northern states— 
and the lower the southern border state proportion—the lower the 
proportion of party votes These findings closely parallel the find¬ 
ings observed for the agricultural-industrial continuum discussed 
above This finding is, of course, not strange since the southern 
and border states were primarily agricultural while the eastern and 
midwestem states, m that order, were more industrial Thus, as the 
Democratic party became competitive in the eastern and midwest- 
ern states, their proportion of nonagncultural scats rose In sum, 
the proportion of party votes was strongly related to the polariza¬ 
tion of the parties along an agricultural-industrial and sectional 
continuum 

The Centralization of the Leadership 

Since at least the time of Henry Clay, the power of the Speaker 
had waxed and waned as the office acquired formal powers and as 
the individual Speakers chose to utilize these powers 30 The most 
important formal powers of the Speaker in the late nineteenth cen¬ 
tury rested in his chairmanship of the Rules Committee and his 
right to appoint committees, however, the power of a particular 


10 See Chang-Wei Chiu, The Speaker of the House of Representatives Since 
1896 (N'ew York Columbia University Prtss, 1928), Marv P Collett, The 
Speaker of the House of Representatives (New York Longman’s, Creen, 
1904), George B Galloway History of the House of Representatives (New 
York Thomas Y Crowell Co, 1962), and Randall Ripley, Party Leaders in 
the House of Representatives (Washington, D C The Brookings Institution, 
1967) 



Proportion of Congressional Democrats from Southern and Border States 1880-1912 
as Related to Percentage of Party Votes 



Smith) rn and liurdi r D< mon.it 
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Speaker depended to a considerable extent upon his ability and his 
desire to exercise these powers. 

In the period after the Civil War, the increased use of dilatory 
tactics by the minority party effectively prevented the majority 
party from governing The primary tactics used by the minority 
party to delay the business of the House were the "disappearing 
quorum” (the refusal to answer "present” on a roll call) and the 
procedural roll calls In the 47th Congress, Thomas B Reed, a 
member of the Rules Committee, presented the first “special rule,” 
which empowered the Speaker to entertain only one motion to 
adjourn or to recess pending the consideration of a substantive 
issue In the 51st Congress, Speaker Reed, m a debate concerning 
a contested seat, directed the clerk to count as “present” 41 mem¬ 
bers physically present but not responding to the roll call This 
ruling created a quorum and permitted the consideration of the 
disputed election case These procedural changes—in addition to 
the other Reed’s rules, which included a readjustment m the 
order of business, reduction of the Committee of the Whole to one 
hundred, the relief of the morning hours bv filing bills and reports 
with the clerk, and the adoption of special orders by a majority 
vote . ”—strengthened the "floor powers” of the Speaker 11 By 
authorizing the Speaker to prevent obstruction, to regularize pro¬ 
cedure, and to expedite business, the House enabled its Speaker to 
utilize effectively his existing powers, thus firmly establishing legis¬ 
lative responsibility in the majority party 

Leadership in the House at the turn of the century was further 
centralized by the meshing of party with the committee system In 
the House during this period, few if any distinctions were made be¬ 
tween party leaders and committee leaders While the blending 
of the two was apparent throughout the entire system (for example, 
in the 55th Congress Speaker Reed was chairman of the Rules Com¬ 
mittee, Congressman Joseph G Cannon, majority floor leader, was 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee, and Congressman 
James A Tawney (R-Minn ), majority whip, was chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee) the association was blatantly obvious m the 
Rules Committee The Rules Committee was the formal, institution¬ 
alized vehicle in which the party and committee systems were 

11 See Joseph Cooper, “Congress and Its Committees in the Legislative 
Process” (unpublished Ph D dissertation, Department of Government, Harvard 
University, 1960), 74-78 
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fused This fusion also occurred in the less formal, less institutional¬ 
ized party caucus Specifically, the powerful mtraparty factional 
leaders seemed to have extracted important committee assignments 
in exchange for their support of the Speaker’s candidacy As Lauros 
McConachie observed m 1898. “That man who can command the 
largest block of votes thus secures in advance the chairmanship of 
the Appropriations The leader of the second powerful cotene 
obtains very likely a major seat on Appropriations, or the headship 
of Judiciary and second place on Rules” 12 Thus, the formal and 
informal leadership structure of the House in the 1890-1910 period 
can best be described as one in which formal and informal were 
centralized in the “formal” positions of the Speaker and of the 
chairmen of important committees 

In order for the increased floor powers of the Speaker to be 
institutionalized and binding, and in order for the party and com¬ 
mittee system to consolidate, a majority of the members of Con¬ 
gress had to agree Since the Republicans constituted the majority, 
they established the conditions for a more powerful centralized 
leadership Further, in order for a small coterie of leaders within 
the Republican party to command such power, the members of the 
congressional Republican party had to approve of that concentra¬ 
tion of power Finally, it was Speaker Reed and the congressional 
Republicans who forced the Democrats to cease the practice of 
dilatory tactics at the end of the 53rd Congress Therefore, the 
vehicle through which the development of a more centralized lead¬ 
ership occurred was the congressional Republican parts The 
rationale underlying the centralization was that without a powerful 
leadership, the legislation which legitimized the industrial gains of 
the past 20 years would have been frustrated by the dilators tactics 
of the minority party 

In the following analysis we assume that a more powerful cen¬ 
tralized leadership existed m those congresses in which all the above 
discussed conditions obtained Specifically we consider the leader¬ 
ship centralized when the Speaker has all the following powers 
those of the presiding officer, power to make committee appoint¬ 
ments, control of the Rules Committee, control of special calendars, 
and full use of the caucus Thus, a more powerful centralized lead¬ 
ership existed in the 51st and in the 54th through the 60th con¬ 
gresses. 

12 Congressional Committees (Boston Thomas \ Crowell Co, 1898), 165 
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Table 3 

Centralized Leadership and Party Voting in the House 


Congress 

Year 

Percentage of 
Party Votes 

Majority Party 

President 

Centralized 

Leadership 

47 

1881 

16 6 

Republican 

Garfield-Arthur( R) 

No 

48 

1883 

70 

Democratic 

Arthur(R) 

No 

49 

1885 

15 5 

Democratic 

Cleveland(D) 

No 

50 

1887 

87 

Democratic 

Cleveland(D) 

No 

51 

1889 

42 5 

Republican 

Harnson(R) 

Yes 

52 

1891 

42 

Democratic 

Harrison (R) 

No 

53 

1893 

6 1 

Democratic 

Cleveland(D) 

No 

54 

1895 

24 8 

Republican 

Cleveland (D) 

Yes 

55 

1897 

50 2 

Republican 

McKinley( R) 

Yes 

56 

1899 

49 8 

Republican 

McKinley(R) 

Yes 

57 

1901 

38 9 

Republican 

Roosevelt (R) 

Yes 

58 

1903 

64 4 

Republican 

Roosevelt (R) 

Yes 

59 

1905 

34 6 

Republican 

Roosevelt (R) 

Yes 

60 

1907 

26 3 

Republican 

Roosevelt( R) 

Yes 

61 

1909 

25 0 

Republican 

Taft(R) 

Yes 

62 

1911 

23 0 

Democratic 

3 aft ( R) 

No 

63 

1913 

19 9 

Democratic 

Wilson (D) 

No 


Ralph K Huitt has argued that “the second immovable object 
in the wav of legislative party leadership is the system of special¬ 
ized standing committees The establishment of standing commit¬ 
tees with pre-emptive jurisdiction over categories of legislation is 
more than a division of legislative labor, it is an allocation of po¬ 
litical power” 13 This power constitutes an important explanation 
for the low levels of party voting m the contemporary House How¬ 
ever, if the above analysis of the structure of leadership in the 
House during the 1890-1910 period is correct, Hunt’s “second im¬ 
movable object” would not have hindered legislative party leader¬ 
ship In short, our general hypothesis is that the rise of a more 
centralized leadership structure, involving as it did a consolidation 
and meshing of the party and committee systems, should provide 
an important condition for increased levels of party voting, specifi¬ 
cally, the hypothesis is that m those congresses having centralized 
leadership (the 51st and the 54th through the 60th) the proportion 
of party votes should be significantly higher than those not having 
centralized leadership Table 3 shows not only the proportion of 

13 “Democratic Party Leadership," 335 
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party votes by specific congresses but also the obvious connection 
between a strong centralized leadership and levels of party voting 
The most striking example of the impact of the changes summar¬ 
ized above is the difference between levels of party voting in the 
50th and 51st congresses In the 50th Congress only 8 7 percent of 
all votes were party votes, whereas m the 51st Congress fully 42 5 
percent of all votes were party votes In the 52nd and 53rd con¬ 
gresses, which operated without centralized leadership, the propor¬ 
tion of party votes never rose above seven percent However, m 
the 54th Congress, which reinstated centralized leadership, the 
proportion of party votes reached 25 percent Then, in the 55th 
and 56th congresses, the proportion of party votes soared dramatic¬ 
ally to around 50 percent 

It seemed appropriate to further test our hypothesis by use of 
the point bi-serial r 14 The point bi-serial r is used in cases where 
the data are relatively dichotomous As implied above, our con¬ 
ception of the leadership structure variable is fundamentally dicho¬ 
tomous, that is, the congressional leadership either had or did not 
have the full complement of leadership options Thus, given the 
data, the point bi-serial r would treat the proportion of party votes 
as a function of having or not having the full complement of lead¬ 
ership options The point bi-senal r for this set of data was a 
striking 82, demonstrating the degree to which the levels of party 
voting can be viewed as a function of our conceptualization of the 
leadership structure variable 

A second test which seemed appropriate was the single Mood 
test 15 The Mood test is a simple linefitting technique based on 
the least-squared criterion where the slope is used to predict the 
first value after the introduction of the quasi-expenmental variable 
For our time series there are three quasi-expenmental vanables 

1) the introduction of centralized leadership in the 51st House, 

2) the remtroduction of centralized leadership in the 54th House, 
and 3) the decentralization of the leadership in the 61st House 


14 See, for example, J G Peatman, Introduction to Applied Statistics (New 
York Harper and Row, 1963), 143-146, for information on the point bi- 
senal r 

*’ A M Mood, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (New York Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co, 1950), and see James A Caporaso and Alan L Pelowski, 
“Economic and Political Integration in Europe A Time Series Quasi Experi¬ 
mental Analysis," American Political Science Review, 65 (June 1971), 418-434 
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The results of the single Mood test in each case were significant at 
the 10 level, and in the first two cases significant at the 025 level. 
Thus, centralized leadership appears to be related to increases in 
party voting 

Regression Analysis 

Thus far we have shown that the proportion of party votes dur¬ 
ing this period was strongly related to both the polarization of the 
congressional parties and to the centralization of the leadership 
in the House The interesting question is, however how much did 
each of these two factors contribute to the variance in the party 
vote'* The acceptable technique to provide an answer is multiple 
regression analysis, with the party polarization and leadership vari¬ 
ables as measured above regressed on party voting However, the 
utility of such an analysis is doubtful, given that the polarization 
and centralized leadership variables intercorrelate at 81, in short, 
the beta weightings are not sufficiently fine measures because of 
multicolhnearity 16 Thus, the strategy adopted here differs some¬ 
what from straightforward multiple regression 

The literature on legislative behavior is rife with findings showing 
that the levels of party voting arc likely to be higher in legislatures 
with homogeneous parties than in legislatures with heterogeneous 
parties However, there exists little empirical evidence showing that 
changes in legislative leadership structures affect voting behavior 
Thus, we attempted to demonstrate that having a centralized lead¬ 
ership structure contributes independently to the increase in levels 
of party voting m the House during the 1890-1910 period 
In order to realize this purpose, we regressed the single variable, 
party polarization, against proportion of party votes in the 47th 
through the 63rd congresses The result is shown in the following 
equation 

y= —13 72 + 1 35xi, 
where y~ proportion of party votes 
x = party polarization as 

measured by the differential 

16 For information on the problem of multicolhnearity, see Hubert M Bla¬ 
lock, Jr, “Correlated Independent Variables The Problem of Multicollmear- 
lty,” Social Forces, 62 (December 1963), 233, Donald E Farrar and Robert 
R Glauber, “Multicolhnearity in Regression Analysis The Problem Revisited,” 
Review of Economics and Statistics, 49 (February 1967), 92-107 
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Our hypothesis is that, m congresses with polarized parties and 
without centralized leadership, the above equation should over¬ 
estimate the proportion of party votes, while in congresses with 
polarized parties and centralized leadership, it should underestimate 
the proportion of party votes The point is that if centralized 
leadership did contribute to increased party voting, then the aver¬ 
age of the predictions as given in the residuals derived from the 
above equation for party polarization regressed on party voting 
should be a plus—that is, an overestimation—for congresses with 
polarized parties and without centralized leadership and a minus 
—that is, an underestimation—for congresses with both polarized 
parties and centralized leadership 17 

Table 4 shows that the equation does indeed overestimate party 

Table 4 

Average Difference Between Predicted and Actual Party Votes 



Congresses with 
Centralized 
Leadership and 
Polarized Parties 
(Differential > 20)* 

Congresses with 
Non-Centralized 
Leadership and 
Polarized Parties 
(Differential > 20)* 

Direction and 



Average Difference 

-3 87 

+ 751 

of Predicted 

(Underestimates 

(Overestimates 

Party Vote 

Party Vote) 

Party Vote) 


* Congresses m this category are 51, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60 
“Congresses m this category are 47, 49, 50, 53, 61, and 62 


17 The use of the dichotomous vanables in a regression format is the equi¬ 
valent of using nominal variables in analysis of variance On the general 
equivalence of the regression and analysis of variance model, see James Fen- 
nessey, "The General Linear Model A New Perspective on Some Familiar 
Topics,” American Journal of Sociology, 72 (July 1968), 1-27 Our use of 
the residuals to analyze independent effects of polarization and centralization 
is also similar to the analysis of variance model The major difference is that 
because of the multicolhnearity problem we cannot specify the exact amount 
each independent variable contributes to variance in the party vote We can 
determine only that each variable seems to make a contribution independent 
of the other variable For a study utilizing the technique employed here, see 
Harold E Russell and A W Bendig, “An Investigation of the Relation of 
Student Ratings of Psychology Instructors to Their Course Achievement When 
Academic Aptitude Is Controlled,” Educational and Psychological Measure¬ 
ment, 13 (Winter 1953), 626-635 
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Table 5 

Mean Proportion of Party Votes 



Centralized 

Leadership 

Noncentralized 

leadership 

Polarized Parties 



(Differential > 20) 

39 5* 

14 0“ 

Nonpolarized Parties 



( Differential 20 < ) 

No Congresses 

10 4' 


* Congresses in this category are 51, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60 
“Congresses in this category are 47, 49, 50, 53, 61, and 62 
' Congresses in this category are 48, 52, and 63 


voting for congresses with polarized parties and without centralized 
leadership and underestimates party voting for congresses with 
polarized parties and centralized leadership 

A shorter and simpler way of demonstrating that the centraliza¬ 
tion of the leadership in the House makes a difference in terms of 
levels of party voting is to show that, when the combination of the 
party polarization and centralized leadership variables are arrayed, 
those congresses with both higher degrees of party polarization 
and leadership centralization have the higher mean levels of party 
voting 

Table 5 shows that the mean proportion of party votes was 39 5 
for congresses with centralized leadership and polarized parties and 
only 14 0 for congresses with polarized parties but without central¬ 
ized leadership These results prove that centralized leadership did 
indeed have an effect on levels of party voting 

Since other possible influences might have accounted for the vari¬ 
ation^ m party voting in the historical era m question, we wish to 
examine briefly several of these factors, taking particular note of 
the existence or nonexistence of centralized leadership. 

Variations in the proportion of party votes might, for instance, 
result from the fact that the president and the congressional major¬ 
ity were or were not of the same party 18 Specifically, it might be 

18 See, for example, Lee F Anderson, “Vanabihty in the Undimensionahty 
of Legislative Voting,” Journal of Politics, 26 (August 1964), 568-585, Jewell 
and Patterson, Legislative Process, 426-429, and especially David B Truman, 
The Congressional Party (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959), 289-290, 
292, and 309-310, where the presidency-congressional majonty variable is con¬ 
sidered 
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argued that one can expect the level of party voting to have been 
higher when the president and the congressional majority were of 
the same party and lower when the president and the congressional 
majonty were of different parties Data presented in Table 3 
shows some relationship between the level of party voting and the 
fact that the president and the congressional majonty belonged to 
the same party For example, in congresses without centralized 
leadership in which the Democrats controlled both the presidency 
and the House (the 49th, 50th, 53rd, and 63rd), the average pro¬ 
portion of party votes was 10 1, while in congresses without cen¬ 
tralized leadership in which they controlled the House but not the 
presidency (the 48th, 52nd, and 62nd), the average proportion of 
party votes was 5 6 Further, in congresses with centralized lead¬ 
ership, the lowest proportion of party votes, 24 8, occurred in the 
54th Congress when the Republicans controlled the House but not 
the presidency Thus, while the level of party voting may have 
been slightly affected by president and congressional majority of 
the same party, the fact remains that the lowest percentage of 
party voting with centralized leadership was higher than the highest 
level of party voting without centralized leadership, regardless of 
the nature of the presidency-congressional majonty vanable 

A second influence which might have accounted for the variations 
m the proportion of party votes was changing issues Even though 
it might be aigued that fundamental issues changed but little dur¬ 
ing the period, the specific issues facing the House varied greatly 
as populism evolved into progressivism While these specific issues 
certainly had an impact on the levels of party voting dunng the 
period, changing issues can only have mediated the relationship 
between centralized leadership, polarization, and party voting 
shown in Tables 1 and 3 19 The claim that centralized leadership 

'“The two major relevant works on longitudinal analysis of voting and issue 
stability (measurement identity) are Aage K Clausen, 'Measurement Identity 
in the Longitudinal Analysis of Legislative Voting,” Ami neon Political Science 
Review, 61 (December 1967), 1,020-1,035 and Cerald Marwell, Party Re¬ 
gion and the Dimensions of Conflict in the House of Representatives, 1949- 
1954," American Political Science Review, 61 (June 1967), 380-399 In 
both works, Clausen's and Marwell's techniques are applied to a series of con¬ 
temporary congresses These techniques depend upon the stability of the 
congressional membership in order to accomplish longitudinal comparisons 
We could not accomplish longitudinal comparisons because of the instability 
of the congressional membership between 1881 and 1913 
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and polarization, rather than issues changes, better account for the 
variations m level of party voting is dramatically demonstrated by 
considering the 50th, 51st, and 52nd congresses The specific issues 
facing the House were essentially similar The 50th and 52nd con¬ 
gresses were less polarized than the 51st and operated without a 
centralized leadership The proportion of party votes was 8 7 in 
the 50th Congress, 42 5 in the 51st Congress, and 4 2 in the 52nd 
Congress Thus, while changing issues certainly accounted for 
some of the variation in level of party voting, the critical factors 
seem again to have been polarization and centralization of leader¬ 
ship 

Finally, what of the leadership ability' of the Speaker'* While it 
probably had some impact on the level of party voting, this impact 
does not seem to have varied much from Speaker to Speaker For 
example, Reed is considered a strong Speaker, and David B Hen¬ 
derson (R-Iowa) is generally considered a weak Speaker How¬ 
ever, the level of party voting vaned from 24 8 to 50 2 during 
Reed's tenure, but only from 38 9 to 49 8 during Henderson’s two 
terms Thus, the Speaker’s attributed leadership ability does not 
seem to have had a major impact on the proportion of party votes. 

The proportion of party votes during the penod was undoubtedly 
affected to some extent by party control of the presidency and the 
House, by changing issues, and by the leadership ability of the 
Speaker But, when all congresses between 1881 and 1913 are 
time ordered in terms of proportion of party votes, those congresses 
characterized by polarized parties and centralized leadership fall 
above all those without both characteristics. 


Congressional Parties in the 1890-1910 Period. 

Constituent or Responsible? 

Theodore J Lowi has emphasized that “. . congressional parties 
are built manifestly to perform constituent functions and not to 
perform—indeed, perhaps to avoid performing—policy functions ” 20 
(Lowi's emphasis ) Utilizing Fromaris and Ripley’s analysis of 
the conditions for party leadership and Turner’s analysis of party 
likeness on procedural and substantive roll calls, Lowi concluded 
that "party in Congress is virtually built around its constitutional 


20 Lowi, Party, Policy, 268 
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role its resources, sanctions, traditions, and informal relations to 
its members are as impressive for this role as they are unimpressive 
for policy-making ” 21 

While his statement does seem to be true of the contemporary 
House, characterized as it is by nonpolarized parties and decen¬ 
tralized leadership, it does not apply in the 1890-1910 period The 
following analysis shows that in the earlier period congressional 
parties were cohesive and opposed on both substantive and pro¬ 
cedural issues 

We have duplicated the Froman-Ripley analysis for four con¬ 
gresses, the 50th, the 55th, the 58th, and the 63rd 22 Of these 
congresses, in the 55th and 58th the congressional parties were 
highly polarized and the leadership was centralized, while in the 
50th and 63rd the parties were relatively unpolanzed and the lead¬ 
ership was less centralized The roll calls were arranged accord¬ 
ing to the same classificatory scheme as that used by Froman and 
Ripley, that is, election of the Speaker, rules, and miscellaneous 
procedure were considered procedural matters, and final passage, 
recommittal motions, conference reports, and amendments—ordered 
from least to most substantive—were considered reflective of sub¬ 
stantive issues Then the roll calls were separately averaged by the 
two categories, procedural and substantive Our hypothesis is that 
during the era of polarized parties and centralized leadership—the 
55th and 58th congresses—both congressional parties should be 
more cohesive on substantive issues than they were either before or 
after this era—the 50th, the 63rd, and the first part of the 87th con¬ 
gresses The results of this analysis appear in Table 6, where data 
on the 1961 Congress are included for comparative purposes 

Table 6 demonstrates that in congresses with highly polarized 
parties and centralized leadership the levels of party cohesion on 
substantive issues were higher than m congresses without them 
For the congressional Democratic party the two high points in co¬ 
hesion on substantive votes occurred during the “heyday” of cen¬ 
tralized leadership For the congressional Republican party the 
results are the same It is of interest to note that the high points of 
cohesion on procedural matters are also found in the two Houses 

= ' Ibid, 272 

22 Lewis A Froman, Jr, and Randall B Riplc\, 'Conditions for Party 
Leadership The Case of the House Democrats,” American Political Science 
Review, 59 (March 1965), 52-63 
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Table 6 

Party Cohesion on All Contested Housf Roll Calls by Category 
(In Percentages) 


Cate gory 

50th 

(1887) 

55th 

(1897) 

58th 

(1903) 

63rd 

(1913) 

87th 

(1961) 

Procedural 

738 

94 0 

Democ rats 

96 9 

88 8 

82 5 

Substantive 

76 0 

86 1 

89 7 

75 8 

81 5 

Procedural 

87 6 

93 4 

Republicans 

963 

92 3 

85 6 

Substantive 

80 2 

84 9 

89 4 

79 7 

78 5 


with both party polarization and centralized leadership. The high 
level of cohesion on procedural matters does not alter the fact that 
the highest levels of cohesion on substantive votes occurred in the 
55th and 58th Houses 

Demonstrating that the congressional parties were unified on sub¬ 
stantive issues during the era of highly polarized parties and cen¬ 
tralized leadership neglects an important characteristic of respon¬ 
sible party systems—namely, that they voted in opposition to one 
another on substantive issues In order to incorporate this dimen¬ 
sion into the analysis, party likeness on substantive issues was ex¬ 
amined 

In discussing Turner’s analysis, Lowi stated that “comparing the 
average index of likeness for all roll calls m a given policy category 
to all substantive roll calls in the same category, he [TurnerJ 
found almost invariably an increase to a higher index of likeness ” 23 
However, while Turner’s data show that, as measured by the index 
of party likeness, there has been less party voting on strictly sub¬ 
stantive roll calls than on all roll calls in a given policy area, we 
discovered no such invariable pattern m at least two of the con¬ 
gresses in the 1890-1910 period We selected the four great issue 
areas which dominated the policy-making activities of the 55th and 
56th congresses—business, currency, expansion and the tariff—and 
duplicated Turner’s analysis 

Table 7 illustrates that for the 55th and 56th congresses, if aver¬ 
age indices of party likeness for all roll calls m a given issue area 
are compared to those for all substantive roll calls in that issue 


Lowi, Party, Poltcy, 270 
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Table 7 

Averace Index of Likeness on All Roll Calls Compared to 
Substantive Roll Calls ior Selected Congresses 


Issue 

All 

Roll Calls 

55th (1897) 

Substantive 
Roll Calls 

56th 

All 

Roll Calls 

(1899) 
Substantr 
Roll Cal 

Business 

23 0 

170 

100 

90 

Currency 

16 0 

16 0 

110 

13 0 

Expansion 

17 0 

190 

150 

14 0 

Tariff 

70 

20 

100 

17 0 


area, they tend to remain the same, and, as a matter of fact, m 
some instances they are lower. For example, the average index of 
party likeness increased m one issue area m the 55th Congress and 
in two issue areas m the 56th Congress and fell m two issue areas 
m both the 55th and 56th congresses These data indicate that, 
in the House at the turn of the century, party voting occurred not 
only on procedural matters but on substantive issues as well. 

Conclusions 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the high levels of party 
voting in the 1890-1910 era were largely the result of the polariza¬ 
tion of congressional parties along both an agricultural-industrial 
continuum and sectional lines plus the political power inherent in 
the centralized leadership in the House A further conclusion is 
that party voting occurred on substantive issues as well as on pro¬ 
cedural matters Thus, it seems that during those years congres¬ 
sional parties exhibited certain characteristics of a responsible party 
system The important question is what caused them to exhibit 
these characteristics? The answer offered is highly speculative and 
must be taken as such 

Joseph Schumpeter, among others, has argued that the growth of 
the industrial sector in industrializing nations has produced politi¬ 
cal as well as economic complications and problems in the agri¬ 
cultural sector 2i It was during the period under study that the 

24 See, for example, his. Capitalism, Sot lalism, and Democracy (New York 
Harper and Row, 1947), 373-406, and Philip Williams, Cruts and Compro¬ 
mise Politics m the Fourth Republic (London Longmans, 1964), 162-169, 
458 
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United States experienced rapid industrial growth, and the results 
of this growth were reflected in the political sphere—specifically, 
the agricultural dominance of national political life was first chal¬ 
lenged and eventually broken The constituency bases of the con¬ 
gressional parties reflected more or less closely the polarization of 
society Thus, it seems reasonable to argue that the rise to indus¬ 
trialization polarized the society and created the first condition for 
high levels of party voting Although this argument does not ex¬ 
plain the development of a centralized leadership structure in the 
House, growing industrialization did nonetheless contribute in¬ 
directly 

It has become a truism among social scientists that, when so¬ 
cieties evolve into an industrial economy, the number and com¬ 
plexity of the demands placed upon the governmental structure 
leap exponentially In the United States the evolution into indus¬ 
trialization occurred in the post-Civil War period, and the number 
of bills introduced in Congress annually increases as follows 1860- 
70, from 400 to 4,000, 1870-80, from 4,000 to 7,000, 1880-90, from 
7,000 to 10,000, and 1890-1900, from 10,000 to 17,000 It seems 
clear that, insofar as the number of bills introduced into Congress 
measures demands on the governmental structure, during these 
years Congress was faced with a stress situation, the cause of which 
was an augmentation in demands generated by an increasingly 
complex industrial society. And, as Polsby has suggested, the heavi¬ 
er work load of Congress, among other things, brought about the 
“institutionalization” of the House. 25 Legislatures characterized as 
“work intensive” are more likely to have automatic rather than dis¬ 
cretionary modes of decision, as well as relatively complex divisions 
of labor without interchangeable parts 26 The point is that, dunng 
the 1890-1910 period—“the big-bang of institutionalization”—Con¬ 
gress responded to its increased work load by centralizing the lead¬ 
ership and by empowering that leadership to prevent obstructionist 
tactics of the minority which might keep committees and House 
from their business 

25 See Nelson W Polsby, “The Institutionalization of the U S House of 
Representatives," American Political Science Review, 62 (March 1968), 144- 
168 

26 See Douglas C Chafiey, “The Institutionalization of State Legislatures 
A Comparative Study," Western Political Quarterly, 23 (March 1970), ISO- 
196 
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Of course, this stage in the development of the House ended with 
the "revolution of 1910-11" when Speaker Cannon was stripped of 
his powers by a bipartisan coalition at a time in the 1880-1914 
period when the congressional parties were most alike in terms of 
constituency composition However, in the dynamics of the 1890- 
1910 House rests the genesis of the contemporary House. 




Research Notes 



But Who 
Should I Vote for 
For County Coroner? 


Gary C Byrne 
J Kristian Pueschel 


Every two years literally thousands of candidates run for election 
to special district boards, county central committees, and obscure 
nonpartisan offices where the voters frequently not only do not know 
who the candidates are or to which party they belong. They do 
not even know what the officeholder is supposed to do once he or 
she is elected 

The purpose of this research note is to point out some of the 
stimuli to which voters turn when they know so little about an elec¬ 
tion that they have absolutely no clues to direct them once they 
enter the voting booth We originally asked the question, “What 
does the voter do when he goes into the voting booth with no 
knowledge of any of the candidates running, no knowledge of any 
of the candidates’ positions on any of the issues, no knowledge of 
the issues, no partisan labels, and very little knowledge of the 
functions of the office itselP” As the voter enters the polling booth, 
then, he has no cues about the rewards accruing to him from his 
voting decision for this particular office except what he sees on the 
ballot itself 

* This study was supported by a grant from the California State University, 
San Diego Foundation We would also like to thank Mrs K Rosenberry and 
F J Carter for their technical assistance The authors are aware that the title 
of their article is, as the specialist m linguistics would say, “an instance of 
divided usage ” 
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II 

The type of election selected for this study was the Democratic 
and Republican county central committee election held every two 
years in California concurrently with the June primary Data were 
collected on 3,600 candidates m 500 central committee elections in 
the state of California between 1948 and 1970 These data were 
coded on the basis of six cues found on the election ballots We 
felt that each of these cues might provide some indication to the 
voter about the probable outcomes he might expect from his elec¬ 
toral decision These six cues were (1) place on the ballot, (2) 
ethnic origin of the surname, (3) use of a nickname, (4) sex, (5) 
occupation, and (6) the number of letters in a candidate’s name 

The number of letters in a candidate’s name was eventually elim¬ 
inated as a systematic predictor of electoral success or failure 
However, each of the other five indicators suggested that there 
existed significant predictive power in the relatively innocuous in¬ 
formation that appears on election ballots The findings suggest to 
us that significant numbers of people m some elections are prob¬ 
ably not voting on the basis of well-considered data that they have 
collected and analyzed, but rather on the basis of some simple 
cues they see while standing m the voting booth 


III 

Assuming that such factors as "place on the ballot” and “occupa¬ 
tion” are, in certain elections, more important in determining the 
success of a candidate than the candidate’s ability, how then do we 
recognize which factors are most important? We designed a for¬ 
mula to indicate the importance of each individual cue in rela¬ 
tion to other cues in its class in influencing the election of the can¬ 
didates we studied 1 

If a cue was not significant, then it would be of no assistance to 
us in predicting who would win the election If a cue was signifi¬ 
cant, however, we could predict which candidates were most likely 
to get the greatest number of votes by examining our five cues 

1 This formula is similar to the one designed by Bain and Hecock in their 
study of the impact of ballot position on election outcomes See Henry M 
Bain and Donald S Hecock, Ballot Position and Voter's Choice (Detroit 
Wayne State University Press, 1957) 
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Figure 1 

Ratio to Determine Percent Advantage of Cue 


Observed Occurrence 
Expected Occurrence 

Number of Votes Individual Candidates Obtained 
Percent of Class X Total Votes Cast 

Where Percent of Class is the number of candidates for a particular posi¬ 
tion divided by the total number of candidates (3,593) Total Votes Cast 
equals 18,454,503 


If it is true, as many people suspect, that the candidate in the first 
ballot position has a five to ten percent advantage, then our for¬ 
mula would show for example, that in the 500 elections we studied 
over the 22 year period, those candidates in the first ballot position 
would, on the average, get five to ten percent more votes than we 
would expect if ballot position were not an important determinant 
We were to find out that first position on the ballot did not offer 
this advantage 


Tablf. 1 


Pmicfnt Advantage for Occupational Listincs 


Rank 

Occupation 

Percent 

Advantage 

1 

Professor 

+ 74 

2 

Incumbent 

+ 47 

3 

Engineer 

+ 21 

4 

Lawyer 

+ 16 

5 

Scientist 

0 

6 

Busim ssman 

0 

7 

Teacher 

0 

8 

Skilled Labor 

0 

9 

Political Officeholder 

0 

10 

Stockbroker 

-13 

11 

Doctor 

-14 

12 

Dentist 

-14 

13 

Life Insurance Salesman 

-14 

14 

Housewife 

-20 

15 

Salesman 

-22 

16 

Real Estate Broker 

-24 

17 

Not Listed 

-39 
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Occupation 

It makes a great deal of difference what occupation a candidate 
lists If a candidate decides to leave the occupational designation 
blank, he is at a 39 percent disadvantage Our data show that can¬ 
didates who do not list an occupation receive 39 percent fewer 
votes than we would expect if the occupational listing did not 
make a difference On the other hand, candidates holding political 
offices (other than incumbents) have just a 50-50 chance of receiv¬ 
ing the number of votes we would expect if the votes were randomly 
distributed Professors and incumbents have, by far, the greatest 
advantage Professors have a 74 percent advantage and incumbents 
have a 47 percent advantage 

Engineers and lawyers do next best, with engineers receiving a 
21 percent advantage and lawyers a 16 percent advantage Sci¬ 
entists, businessmen, teachers, skilled laborers, and political office¬ 
holders all receive approximately the same number of votes they 
would get if occupation made no difference at all 

However, those who list their occupations as stockbroker, doctor, 
dentist, life insurance agent, housewife, salesman, or real estate 
broker are at a disadvantage ranging from 13 to 24 percent 

Place on the Ballot 

Contrary to much popular opinion and several earlier studies, 
first place on the ballot gives a candidate no advantage 2 One of 
the primary reasons for this discrepancy between our data and 
some of the earlier works, wc suspect, stems from the failure to dis¬ 
entangle the effects of incumbency from the effects of ballot posi¬ 
tion Howevei, some places on the ballot do make a difference 
First-placc-on-the-ballot candidates receive just the number of votes 
we would expect them to receive by chance Second, third, and 
fourth places give a candidate a ten percent disadvantage But 

2 See especially, Bain and Hecock, Ballot Position, C R Bagley, ‘ Does 
Candidates' Position on the Ballot Influence Voters' Choice’’' Parliamentary 
Affairs, 19 (Spring 1966), 162-174, Robert C Brooks, "Voters Vagaries," 
National Municipal Review, 10 (March 1921), 161-165, Howard White, 
“Voters Plump for First on List,” National Municipal Review, 39 (Februarv 
1950), 100-111, Janies Scott, “California Ballot Statutes An Unconstitutional 
Advantage to Incumbents,” Southern California Law Review, 45 (January 
1972), 365-395 
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lower places on the ballot, give a candidate an increasing advantage 
ranging from seven to twenty-three percent. 

Table 2 

Percent Advantage for Place on Ballot 


Place on Ballot 

Percent Advantage 

1 

0 

2 

- 9 

3 

-12 

4 

- 9 

5 

0 

6 

0 

7 

+ 7 

8 

+ 7 

9 

+ 10 

10 

+ 23 


Ethnicity of Surname 

In California, if a candidate has a Scandinavian surname, he has 
a 24 percent advantage over candidates with other ethnic names 
If he has an English surname, he will enjoy a slight advantage. An 
Irish or Greek surname gives him neither advantage nor disad¬ 
vantage However, with a Spanish surname he suffers an 11 per¬ 
cent disadvantage, with a Jewish last name, a 14 percent disadvan¬ 
tage, and Italians, by far the worst off, have a 39 percent disad¬ 
vantage 


Table 3 


Percent Advantage for Ethnicity 


Rank 

Ethnicity 

Percent Advantage 

1 

Scandinavian 

+ 24 

2 

English 

+ 03 

3 

Insh 

0 

4 

Greek 

0 

5 

Spanish 

-11 

6 

Jewish 

-14 

7 

East European 

-21 

8 

Italian 

-39 
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Sex and Use of a Ntckname 

Male candidates have about an eight percent advantage over fe¬ 
male candidates, and candidates who use a nickname have an enor¬ 
mous 79 percent advantage over those who do not * 


Table 4 

Percent Advantage for Sex and Use of Nicename 


Sex 

Percent Advantage 

Male 

+ 02 

Female 

-06 

Nickname 

Percent Advantage 

Yes 

+ 78 

No 

-01 


In many of the cues we studied, additional characteristics were 
found but were not present in large enough numbers to have sig¬ 
nificant predictive powers 4 For this finding we used a simple test 
of percentage significance 


Figure 2 

Test of Percentage Significance 


Sp = t 96V— 

Where P =* 100- % advantage 

Q = % advantage 

1 98 = 95% Significance level 


3 These included any name in quotes or brackets or any name not a de- 
nvative of a proper name For example Bill Jones was not included, but 
Wm "Bill” Jones was included 

* Included in the original study but not in the final analysis were, for 
ethnicity American Indian, Afncan, other, French, South European, Oriental, 
Arabic, and Indian, and for occupation retired military, author, musician, 
unskilled laborer, and retired 
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IV 

In elections where the voters have no partisan labels or other 
conventional cues to alert them to the advantages or disadvantages 
of voting for particular candidates they apparently turn to the scanty 
bits of information on the ballot itself for indications of how they 
should vote At this stage, seemingly irrelevant facts about a can¬ 
didate, such as sex, place on the ballot, possession or lack of a nick¬ 
name, and the ethnic background of the last name are important 
indicators of chances for electoral success 



Party Strength 
in the 

United States: 
Changes in 1972 


Paul T. David 


Comprehensive biennial index numbers of party strength were 
published in 1972 1 By definition, an index number is an average 
of other numbers The index numbers published m 1972 offered 
three sets of averages of voting data m percentage form Com¬ 
posite A averaged the election data for president, governors, sena¬ 
tors, and members of the House of Representatives, Composite B 
averaged the data for the three offices other than president, and 
Composite C averaged the data for senators and congressmen 
Index numbers are used primarily to measure changes over time 
In the present case, the elections of 1972 provide new data Some 
interest attaches to the changes m the averages that occur as the 
result of adding one more election year to the series Table 1 re¬ 
ports the results of doing so for the national averages, regional 
averages, and averages for groups of states defined in terms of their 
partisan alignment dunng the period from 1896 to 1930 

The national averages on the Composite A basis indicate that the 
country was somewhat more Republican m 1972 than in 1968 51 2 

* In preparing the present research note, I am indebted to Glenn R Thom¬ 
son, who put the data on punch cards, and to C Lynne Huxsaw, who served 
again as programmer Financial assistance was provided by the University 
of Virginia Committee on Summer Grants and by the Division of Academic 
Computing 

1 Paul T David, Port!/ Strength m the United States, 1872-1970 (Charlottes¬ 
ville University Press of Virginia, 1972) 
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Table 1 

Index Numbers of Party Strength, 1968-72 


Composite A Composite B Composite C 

(P + G + S + H/4) (C+S + H/3) (S + H/2) 


Year 

Dem 

Rep 

Other 

Dem 

Rep 

Other 

Dem 

Rep 

Other 

National 

1968 

48 7 

45 7 

56 

50 9 

46 8 

25 

51 6 

46 0 

24 

1970 

49 3 

45 7 

49 

52 7 

43 6 

38 

537 

41 9 

44 

1972 

46 7 

51 2 

2 1 

50 0 

47 8 

22 

49 6 

48 6 

1 8 

Northeast 

1968 

47 0 

47 3 

57 

461 

48 7 

52 

46 4 

48 4 

52 

1970 

47 7 

45 8 

65 

48 5 

44 2 

72 

49 5 

413 

9 1 

1972 

45 2 

52 7 

2 1 

46 7 

50 8 

25 

46 6 

51 5 

1 9 

Middle West 

1968 

47 0 

50 4 

26 

48 1 

51 6 

03 

48 1 

51 7 

02 

1970 

49 4 

48 5 

20 

52 1 

47 0 

09 

52 6 

46 6 

08 

1972 

44 9 

54 1 

1 0 

46 7 

52 5 

08 

45 9 

53 1 

10 


South 


1968 

53 1 

38 6 

10 3 

603 

36 9 

27 

61 5 

35 9 

26 

1970 

51 6 

41 0 

74 

58 7 

37 2 

4 1 

59 9 

35 6 

45 

1972 

48 2 

48 8 

29 

547 

41 9 

34 

55 0 

42 7 

23 


West 


1968 

1970 

1972 

47 1 

48 3 
46 9 

50 0 

48 6 

50 6 

28 

32 

25 

48 3 
506 

49 6 

50 5 
471 

48 4 

12 

23 

20 

49 8 
52 6 
49 4 

491 

44 9 

49 5 

1 1 

25 

1 0 

States Predominantly Republican (1896-1930) 

1968 

47 8 

49 6 

26 

48 2 

50 9 

09 




1970 

49 9 

47 5 

26 

51 8 

46 3 

1 9 

53 3 

44 7 


1972 

46 1 

52 3 

1 6 

47 7 

50 9 

1 4 

46 9 

52 0 

1 1 


States Predominantly Democratic (1896-1930) 


1968 

53 7 

35 7 


61 2 

35 9 

29 

62 4 

34 9 

28 

1970 

51 9 

40 4 


59 2 

36 5 

4 3 

60 3 

34 9 

4.8 

1972 

48 4 

48 5 


549 

41 6 

35 

552 

42 4 

2.5 


Competitive States (1896-1930) 


1968 

45 7 

48 6 

56 

46 3 

49 6 


46 2 

49 8 

4.0 

1970 

46 7 

47 6 

57 

48 7 

45 6 


49 3 

43 6 

7 1 

1972 

45.4 

53 2 

1.4 

48 1 

504 


48 4 

49 9 

17 
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percent against 457 President Nixon’s landslide victory m the 
presidential race was responsible for this difference, but the change 
seems fairly modest when presidential results are combined with 
those of other races Republican gams occurred in all four of the 
regions on a Composite A basis, most substantially m the South 
(36 6 percent to 48 8) and to only a trifling extent m the West 
(50 0 percent to 50 6) The formerly Republican states gave a 
slight edge to the Republican party in 1968 and 1972, as did the 
competitive states The formerly Democratic states showed the 
greatest changes, with Democratic strength continuing to erode and 
Republican strength continuing to gam 

The states classified as predominantly Democratic from 1896 to 
1930 include the 11 Confederate states and Arizona The record 
of this group of states in presidential voting is well known they 
turned away from the Democratic party in 1948 and have not been 
predominantly Democratic m their presidential voting since that 
time In 1972 they averaged 69 5 percent Republican against 28 8 
Democratic in the presidential vote 

The Composite B index numbers, which omit the presidential 
vote, may be better than Composite A as indicators of persisting 
and long-term changes in party alignment Hence the full record 
of Composite B from 1872 to 1972 for the predominantly Demo¬ 
cratic states has been provided in Figure 1 The downward trend 
m the Democratic vote since 1958, and the somewhat more ragged 
but strongly upward trend m the Republican vote, are unmistak¬ 
able They suggest that the states of the old Confederacy will be 
competitive territory for all purposes by 1976 or 1980, as a number 
of those states are already 2 

Data for the individual states in 1972 are provided m Tables 2 
and 3 3 Table 2 offers the percentage returns for president, gover¬ 
nor, senators, and congressmen, all on a statewide basis, the per¬ 
centages were computed from the official returns as reported by 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report for March 10, 1973, sup¬ 
plemented by data for three other gubernatorial races that had 
occurred since 1970—those in Kentucky, Louisiana, and Mississippi 


2 Similar diagrams in which the presidential vote is plotted as well as 
Composite B can be found for the several regions, for the three groups of 
states by party alignment, and for the national data in i bid, 28-31, 42, 45, 49, 
and 56, and also for the individual states m pt 2 

3 These data update the state tables that comprise most of pt 2 of ibid 
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Figure 1 

Composite B Index Numbers, 1872—1972, for States Predominantly 
Democratic, 1896-1930 
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These data were provided most helpfully by the Elections Research 
Center. 

Table 3 presents the Composite A, B, and C index numbers for 
the individual states for 1972. It will be noted that Composite B 
is the same as Composite C in those states where no gubernatorial 
election has been held since 1970 In the same way, Composite C 
is the same as the election returns for the House of Representatives 
in those states where no Senate election was held in 1972 These 
figures, and the counterpart data m the Composite A senes, should 
be considered preliminary, they will be subject to change after the 
elections of 1974, when new data for that year can be used to inter¬ 
polate the completed biennial figures for governor and senator for 
1972 

In the same way, the figures for 1970 as published in Party 
Strength in the United, States, 1872-1970, were in many instances 
preliminary Table 4 therefore presents 1970 revised state index 
numbers which can now be considered final In the same way, the 
1970 figures in Table 1 are revised averages that update prelim¬ 
inary figures previously published in the book, but the new 1972 
figures of Table 1 should be considered preliminary pending re¬ 
visions after 1974 

The somewhat complex statistical methodology that underlies all 
of these figures is explained fully m the book for which it was first 
developed, but some comment may be needed here on the exten¬ 
sive use of the practice of interpolation As was said m the book, 
before the averaging of data on a biennial basis can begin, it is 
necessary to solve problems of comparability "The data to be 
averaged must be arrayed on some basis that bnngs them into 
alignment with each other ” 4 No problem ensues for the data for 
congressmen, who are elected biennially, but each of the other 
three offices creates a problem For presidential elections, midterm 
percentages are created by averaging the percentages from the 
previous and the next following presidential election The same is 
done for governors who are elected for a four-year term For 
senators, the actual percentages are used where available, the 
previous and following data are averaged for the off-year in which 
no senator is elected Various artificial numbers are created by 
these operations for use in the additional computations that follow 


4 lbtd, 9 
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and are subject to the limitations inherent in their construction 
But there does not seem to be any preferable alternative if the end 
product is to be achieved, as remarked in the book, the process of 
interpolation “is, after all, one of the oldest and most necessary 
expedients when working with data that have to be taken as found 
in the operations of the system they reflect ” 6 
All index numbers abstract from reality and are in some senses 
artificial The book previously referred to is a beginning attempt 
to apply index number methodology to election returns It re¬ 
mains to be seen how widely and for what purposes these numbers 
will be used in the future If expenence in other fields is any guide, 
they may quite likely come to be used for many purposes that were 
not at all foreseen when they were first constructed. 


5 Ibid , 9 
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America, War, and the Military 

War and Politics By Bernard Brodie (New York The Mac¬ 
millan Co , 1973 Pp xu, 514 $8 95 ) 

The Military in American Politics By James Clotffltfr (New 
York Harper and Row, 1973 Pp vm, 244 $2 95 paper ) 

The Armed Bureaucrats Military-Administrative Regimes and Po¬ 
litical Development By Edward Feit (Boston Houghton 
Mifflin Co , 1973 Pp vin, 199 $3 95 paper ) 

Question for the American of the late 1970s, emerging from an era 
of post-Vietnam recrimination and of uncertain transition to a pro¬ 
fessional army, will political control of the instruments of violence 
still be too important to be left solely to either the generals or the 
politicians 3 These three quite disparate volumes offer valuable 
insights into this and other issues inherent in the current crisis of 
American civil-military relations The answers the authors provide 
are not ultimately satisfying, but they do serve to highlight the 
need for serious thought and perhaps the lines for sober action 
The basic questions are hardly new In the abstract, and in peace¬ 
time, the answers have always seemed straightforward, the military 
is to be controlled, with instruments ranging from strict constitu¬ 
tional provisions to implicit marks of social condescension toward 
the purveyors of violence, however patriotic Operationally, and 
especially in the American postwar experience, the lines have been 
far more blurred and the criteria for an appropriate civil-military 
balance far more ambiguous How were we to decide in the frozen- 
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ness of the Cold War between the contending myths of compre¬ 
hensive political control and of all-knowing (but prenuclear) mili¬ 
tary expertise, between the dictates of the citizen-soldier model and 
the force-in-being strategy, between the claims of constraining 
budgetary oversight and the need to spend more (furthered by a 
ubiquitous military-industrial complex) in order to have “enough”' 1 

Each of the three works approaches these questions from a differ¬ 
ent perspective and a different data base Brodie writes as the 
elder statesman of civilian strategists, surveying the broad sweep of 
history and the consequences of his own earlier handiwork Clot- 
felter’s volume is a comprehensive introduction for undergraduates 
which, though usefully exploiting his earlier work on the garrison 
state, contains few surprises Feit’s work is perhaps the most ex¬ 
plicitly removed, containing six skillfully done case studies, again 
for undergraduates, on the course and transformation of military 
rule in the Third World Yet his analvsis also ultimately turns on 
how the military can be integrated into civil society at the least 
cost and with the least consequences for a continuing professional 
and civic role 

All three volumes treat the common premise that the military by 
virtue of special skills and organization inherently poses a threat 
to the democratic order—in budgetary, social, and political terms 
Brodie’s final pages arc perhaps the most striking and hostile His 
list of complaints and deficiencies is familiar These tend unfortu¬ 
nately to overshadow many of the crucial distinctions he draws 
between the philosophies and positions of military men at other 
points, as m his analysis of generational differences (Ridgeway v 
Abrams) or the effects of service-determined socialization patterns 
(the bomber general v the Janowitzian military manager) Bro¬ 
die’s central theme remains, however, the continuing need for 
vigilant application of Clausewitz’s principle and for civilian lpaders 
to review constantly the reasons for which policy has been extended 
into the sphere of violence 

Yet War and Politics forcefully demonstrates that politicians often 
prove more “military” than the military' In the strongest section of 
his book, Brodie carefully documents that in the four American wars 
of this century, most political leaders have been unwilling or un¬ 
able to expand ends beyond those dictated by narrow military re¬ 
quirements Only a post-Cuba Kennedy or a Churchill would un¬ 
erringly seek the reason why, would press beyond seeing victory 
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itself as a legitimate end More flawed still have been those civilian 
strategists who have failed to see that the societal and psychological 
constraints engendered by the mere existence of nuclear weapons 
have made major power war not only unthinkable but virtually 
impossible Brodie finds the cause of this “militarization” of civil¬ 
ians in the pervasiveness of the “bureaucratic” mentality with its 
narrow conception of professionalization and responsibility, rein¬ 
forced in specific cases by socialization and personality factors 

Clotfelter’s argument is similar The military, Clotfelter contends, 
has by definition always been intimately involved in politics There 
are, of course, professional characteristics peculiar to a “crisis or¬ 
ganization ” But in many cases, it is more likely that the special 
tensions of war or dispute only emphasize in the military general 
tendencies that pervade the broad politico-bureaucratic sphere or 
that reflect broad societal cleavages 

Clotfelter argues that civilian leaders have not recognized these 
similarities precisely because it was in their political interest not to 
do so As the Pentagon Papers document, many have been far too 
willing to let unpreparedness, inefficiency, and decentralization 
function as the principal checks on military influence in peacetime 
while abdicating command (and therefore responsibility) to the 
“technical experts" once the shooting starts 

Moreover, civilian control in the last two decades has increas¬ 
ingly meant superior control claims of some civilians over others— 
notably the executive over Congress In a solid and succinct chap¬ 
ter, Clotfelter reviews the state of congressional-military relations 
up through the much-publicized “Revolt” of 1969-71 and finds 
Congress a self-denying critic, fundamentally unwilling to tackle 
broad questions of strategy, purpose, or responsibility Like Brodie 
(and Huntington) he sees no magic formula with which to expand 
Congress’s competence for oversight, if indeed that is desirable, 
Certainly the present congressional constellation would be un¬ 
willing to pay the costs 

But how then to ensure democratic control of the all-volunteer 
army m an age, one suspects, characterized by determined non- 
lnterventionism, by prolonged superpower negotiation, by reduc¬ 
tion of the military to a small, socially isolated force—perhaps even 
proportionate to the levels of the 1930s, albeit with nuclear weapons. 
Feit’s casebook suggests at least a number of new worries to be 
considered, even though his sample of armed bureaucrats is hardly 
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of direct relevance What, for example, are the prospects for a 
military-bureaucratic alliance in the face of demands for greater 
democratic participation in all governmental decisions, or even in 
the interests of public order? Does not the designation of the army 
as a “national emergency force" fighting "fires” in cities or settling 
regional disturbances greatly increase these prospects? What will 
be the status of a patriotic, self-cleansing military m a framework 
of political institutions burdened by Watergate scandals and a 
highly unstable Vietnam settlement? What symbols of efficacy 
and legitimacy will the military invoke in their policy battles—a 
low key “stab-in-the-back” legend or the persistent “we would have 
won (with air power) if we had been allowed to try”? Given 
an uncertain military role definition in an international system 
characterized by deterrence and detente (fight whom, where?), 
and given the possibilities of an enhanced domestic bargaining 
situation, a good bet for the United States would seem an increas¬ 
ing military demand for either a different political role or great 
powers of self-control and therefore isolation Both outcomes 
should prompt political leadership to consider with Brodie, Clot- 
felter, and Felt the political priorities too long neglected and the 
democratic stakes so long ignored 

Catherine m kelleher, University of Michigan 


The Intellectual Crisis in American Public Administration By 
Vincent Ostrom (University, Ala University of Alabama 
Press, 1973 Pp xm, 165 $6 00 cloth, $2 75 paper ) 

Vincent Ostrom sees the intellectual crisis of public administration 
in the breakdown of an intellectual consensus m the field (some¬ 
thing which following Kuhn he chooses to call a paradigm) based 
on the teachings of Wilson and Weber He shows- quite effectivelv 
how the orthodoxy enshrined in the work of the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Administrative Management has been beset by “anom¬ 
alies” with which the orthodoxy was increasingly unable to cope 
As Ostrom convincingly argues, Gulick’s principle of homogeneity 
leading to his jungle gym structure had fatally undermined the 
“iron law” of hierarchy well before Simon so devastatmglv laid bare 
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the proverbial character of “the principles " Gulick chose to paper 
over the gaping cracks of orthodox doctrine, and Simon after his 
demolition job retired within the organization and there concerned 
himself, as the dean of a business school should, with how to make 
the organization responsive to management’s desires Simon’s re¬ 
treat from the larger world after his successful challenge left the 
orthodoxy intellectually demolished but for all that still standing 
m the vested interests of schools and departments of public admin¬ 
istration Simon contributed as well to the continuation of the or¬ 
thodoxy by his own orthodox position on the separation of politics 
from administration, which became the oigamzational outcome of 
his logical positivist disjunction between facts and values 

Ostrom quite properly chastises Dwight Waldo for urging pro¬ 
fessors and practitioners of public administration to behave as a 
profession though they have nothing to profess In the second 
footnote to his first chapter, Ostrom indicates that he has the mak¬ 
ing of a new paradigm to replace the old, a “general logic of col¬ 
lective action ” It is a pity that a man of Ostiom’s very real talents 
should embark on the pursuit of such a philosopher’s stone Had he 
read Toulmin’s Human Understanding (Volume I, Part A), where 
Kuhn’s paradigm theory is thoroughly demolished, his understand¬ 
ing of the scientific enterprise might have been unproved How¬ 
ever, anyone who has gone to school with Tullock and Buchanan 
is likely to believe in the possibility of a royal Platonic road to 
knowledge that avoids the wearisome task of empirical observation 
and verification Citations from Tocqueville are not convincing 
substitutes for empiucal observations of American conditions, nor 
are the logical implications of a jet of assumptions persuasive unless 
the isomorphism of the assumptions with real life states is demon¬ 
strated Tulloch and Buchanan can argue with elegant and im¬ 
peccable logic about unicorns The cogency of their logic, how¬ 
ever, does not demonstrate the existence of unicorns 

It is a pity that Ostrom has fallen into the intellectual clutches of 
economic scholastics and metaphysical necromancers, for he has 
much of value to say He is everlastingly right in insisting on the 
umty of politics and administration and the importance of asking 
whether a democratic society can have a monarchical bureaucracy 
He is certainly right in pointing out, as Thomas Cronin has, that 
much of American political science has as its mam remedy for our 
ills a simplistic slogan, “All Power to the President.” 
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But this said, Ostrom implies a number of things that if said 
explicitly would have to be verified empirically He seems to say 
the structure of organization in metropolitan Los Angeles accounts, 
m the lives of people living there, for specifiable important and 
beneficial differences from those living in metropolitan Toronto 
Ostrom seems to be saying that the human condition in the United 
States, his compound republic, is demonstrably different from that 
m England and France because of their respective organizations 
It would be a help to have at least the design of how one could 
state and test the relevant propositions In the event, one fears that 
he is witnessing the replacement of one paradigm (set of dogmas) 
with another, a variant of pluralism (establishment liberalism) in 
the old war with sovereignty and its progeny At least Ostrom’s 
more respectable and fashionable in the era of Watergate than the 
orthodox slogan “All Power to the President ” 

Norton e long, University of Mtssoun-St Louts 


Jean Bodin and the Rise of Absolutist Theory By Julian H 
Franklin (Cambndge, England At the University Press, 
1973 Pp vm, 124 $8 95 ) 

The major thesis of this book is that Jean Bodm formulated m his 
Six Iwres de la republtque, published in 1576, a theory of political 
absolutism which was unprecedented in European thought and m 
contrast with the position elaborated by Bodin m his Methodus, 
published in 1566 The author argues that medieval constitutional¬ 
ism dominated the mainstream of French legal and political thought 
until the 1570s and was given strong expression in the Methodus 
The change in Bodin’s position, the author believes, was occasioned 
by developments set off by the St Bartholomew’s Dav Massacre in 
1572 Specifically, he believes that the doctrine of sovereignty m 
the R^publique was an outcome of Bodin’s alarmed reaction to 
radical doctrines advanced by the Huguenot minority to justify re¬ 
sistance to the French monarchy He insists that the doctrine of 
sovereignty implied a rejection by Bodm of almost all the institu¬ 
tional restraints on a ruler’s authority which previously had been 
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insisted upon by constitutional theorists In the Methodus, sover¬ 
eignty had been defined in such a way as to adapt it to the tradi¬ 
tion of limited monarchy, a king’s superiority to law being “prop¬ 
erly restricted” to occasions on which he had the consent of the 
community to change law (p 35) By contrast, according to the 
author, the position of the Rdpubltque was that consent to new 
legislation, by the Parlements or the Estates, was no longer con¬ 
stitutionally required” (p 102). 

The author presents convincing evidence that the two works 
represent conflicting positions, and the only important question re¬ 
maining is whether or not the change in Bodin’s thought was as 
great a shift in the direction of absolutism as the author believes 
This is primarily a question of the weight to be given to limitations 
on a sovereign’s power mentioned by Bodin in the Republtque 
After discussing these limitations m detail, the author’s own posi¬ 
tion is that, with the one exception of consent to new taxation, 
Bodin m the Rdpubhque “admitted no limitations on the sovereign 
that the community could be entitled to enforce” (p 92) The 
king m France was still regarded as obligated to secure the consent 
of the Estates before levying new taxes, but this requirement, the 
author observes, was inconsistent with Bodin’s general position 
Other limitations mentioned in the Rdpublique were either derived 
from natural law or imposed by the leges tmpem, or “fundamental 
positive law ” The author points out that for Bodm natural law, 
covering contractual engagements and promises made by a king to 
his subjects, involved moral obligations only It was binding on a 
king’s conscience but required no community consent, nor did it 
give a community a right to resist a ruler’s authority The leges 
imperii prevented a king from changing established rules governing 
succession to his throne and from alienating the royal domain but 
did not in the author’s opinion do much, if anything, to detract 
from a king’s power to deal with situations that existed during his 
lifetime 

Regardless of what may be said concerning the author’s main 
thesis, his carefully documented analysis will be useful in tracing 
the general development of political and constitutional thought m 
sixteenth-century France Persons who are familiar with Bodin’s 
Republtque and know the obscurities that characterize this work 
will be pleased to find that Franklin does much to clarify Bodin’s 
meaning In the end, Bodin appears as more of a polemicist than 
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he is usually represented to be—a polemicist who could by no 
means see the full implications of his arguments 

Walter h bennett. University of Alabama 


Europe The Radical Challenge By Hugh Thomas (New York 
Haiper & Row, 1973 Pp vu, 211 $8 50 ) 

Written in a simpler era of abundant oil resources and relative labor 
market tranquility in Britain, Thomas’ volume on the promise of 
the expansion of the European Economic Community seems to have 
been overtaken by cnsis headlines Within less than six months of 
the publication of the book, the outbreak of renewed conflict in the 
Middle East helped trigger a senes of events that have senously 
strained cohesion within the EEC area—including disparate na¬ 
tional responses to the soaring cost of oil and French recalcitrance 
on a common currency policy Simultaneously Britain confronted 
a succession of domestic upheavals underscoring factors of per¬ 
sisting economic and political instability Under these circum¬ 
stances, the question inevitably arises whether the EEC can survive 
as a viable organization at all 

Yet short-term difficulties do not necessarily obviate the central 
concerns voiced by Thomas The integration movement may indeed 
falter, at least temporarily, but even dawning awareness that the 
advanced nations may have reached the end of an industrial- 
technological era does not negate the central theses of Thomas’ 
book that Britain will benefit more as a member of the EEC than 
if she were to retreat into national isolation and that contemporary 
economic and political issues can be managed effectively (if at all) 
only through the kind of institutionalized co-operation exemplified 
by the European community 

Thomas’ purpose is advocacy—namely, the affirmation of British 
links with the EEC—and his perceived audience consists primarily 
of those members of the Labour Party who have forsaken the osten¬ 
sible internationalism of European social democracy in their hostil¬ 
ity toward “joining Europe ” Thus, his study is an exercise in par¬ 
tisanship rather than detached social science As such, it reveals 
a radical democratic commitment to achieve change on behalf of 
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“greater emphasis on the quality of life, both in work and at home, 
more economical use of scarce resources, and greater and more real 
rights at a local level” (p 2) 

To this end Thomas provides an openly subjective survey of the 
EEC’s institutions, decision processes, and performance in important 
policy areas (including social policy, women's rights, industrial re¬ 
lations, agriculture, transportation, energy, and others) The book 
is divided into three unequal parts political (nine chapters), social 
(two chapters), and economic (twelve chapters) The vast scope 
necessarily results in superficial treatment at critical junctures, some 
chapters are only three pages in length, and the all-important con¬ 
temporary issue of energy is dealt with in only a paragraph 

What does emerge clearly is Thomas’ articulate critique of the 
centralized power of national governments and his vision of radical 
humanist change within the expanded European community Ac¬ 
cordingly, Thomas' advocacy encompasses a prescriptive call to 
democratize the EEC's institutions—by providing for the direct 
election of the European Parliament in Strasbourg and granting 
Parliament the power to designate the head of the Commission— 
and to restructure present arrangements so that cultural-economic 
regions such as Brittany and Scotland could have a direct voice in 
Brussels 

The volume is thus a compelling, if in places excessively abbre¬ 
viated, treatment of the achievements and prospects of European 
integration Events have greatly compounded the difficulties of the 
community's further development into a viable economic and politi¬ 
cal union, but Thomas provides sensible guidance for those who 
would make the attempt 

m donald Hancock, The University of Texas at Austin 


Education and Modernization in the Middle East By Joseph S 
Szyliowicz (Ithaca, NY Cornell University Press, 1973 
Pp xu, 477 $19 50 ) 

This comparative study of educational change m the Middle East 
concentrates on three important themes (1) how modem educa¬ 
tion affected these societies, specifically the role of education in 
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elite transformation, (2) the educational system as an object of 
change—the relationship between a particular political system and 
the structure and functioning of its schools, (3) the degree to which 
the current educational system produces graduates with the char¬ 
acteristics of modem men While extensive case studies and com¬ 
parisons are made across three societies, Iran, Turkey, and Egypt, 
the book also includes a more general discussion of the role of 
modem education in the Arab world 

Szyliowicz generalizes from both differences and commonalities 
observed across his analyses of Iran, Turkey, and Egypt A typol¬ 
ogy relating the nature of the political system to the “social core 
groups” and to orientation toward change and innovation is used 
to illustrate the major differences between the three countries These 
differences in political systems are seen as determining the different 
rates, scopes, and intensity of educational development observed 
The importance of leadership as an intervening variable is also 
stressed 

Szyliowicz also underlines the many common experiences of the 
three countries during their attempts to modernize educational sys¬ 
tems These include (1) similar stages through which modern 
schools arc introduced into a traditional educational system, (2) 
modern education as an important criterion for recruitment into 
all three elites, (3) a common emphasis on the quantitative expan¬ 
sion of a modem educational structure without qualitative change 
of the traditional system, (4) similar specific educational problems, 
including too many students in academic faculties, too few in tech¬ 
nical and scientific fields, an explosive demand for education pro¬ 
ducing huge enrollments and a qualitative decline in outputs, tradi¬ 
tional curriculum, high dropout rates and repeaters, all combining 
to flood the societies with ill-prepared graduates while there are 
shortages of skilled personnel in many technical fields 

While the author provides considerable insight into the problems 
of meshing educational modernization with economic and political 
development, his prescriptions for solving these problems are less 
convincing He suggests that “scientific and technological develop¬ 
ments and the greater understanding of human behavior pro¬ 
vide the means to spark an educational revolution of unparalleled 
scope and intensity” (p 455) Szyliowicz is referring to such 
techniques as programmed learning, systems analvsis, mass com¬ 
munications, and new methods of introducing innovations While 
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he cites demonstrations of the effectiveness of these approaches, this 
faith seems somewhat misplaced, given his own description of the 
many problems faced by these societies Even m societies which 
have already presumably achieved economic and political modern¬ 
ization, these scientific and technological developments have hardly 
led to an educational revolution 

In summary, the book is a thoughtful analysis of the problems 
connected with educational change in the Middle East The links 
between societal characteristics and features of the educational 
system are treated creatively and carefully It is relevant for all 
interested m education and development 

noralou p roos. University of Manitoba 


Five Public Philosophies of Walter Lippmann By Benjamin F 
Wright (Austin University of Texas Press, 1973 Pp 171 
$6 75 ) 

Professor Wright’s book will probably force a re-examination of the 
high rank that has usually been accorded Lippmann as a political 
theorist It focuses on Lippmann’s nine books of "public philos¬ 
ophy” and not on his books on foreign affairs or on his brief writ¬ 
ings on domestic affairs Wright finds that the nine books illum¬ 
inate five separate public philosophies "The Age of Youthful 
Optimism” (A Preface to Politics," 1913, and Drift and Mastery, 
1914), “Democracy and the Defects of Public Opinion” ( Public 
Opinion , 1922, and The Phantom Public, 1925), ‘The State as 
Mediator” (A Preface to Morals, 1929), "Security Through a Com¬ 
pensated Economy” ( The Method of Freedom, 1934, and The New 
Imperative, 1935), "The Free Market, Civility, and Natural Law” 
(The Good Society, 1937, and Essays in the Public Philosophy, 
1955) 

In five chapters Wright summarizes each of the nine books in 
order to lay the foundation for his own critical analysis of Lipp¬ 
mann in Chapter 6, "From Scientific Realism to Romantic Renais¬ 
sance ” This title sums up Wright’s generally unfavorable appraisal 
Wright sees Lippmann moving from progressive-era liberalism to 
conservatism. This movement is reflected in Lippmann’s views on 
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human nature, on the role and capacity of government and of 
science, on the place and importance of laws, on the sanctity of 
property Generally, Lippmann moves from hope and confidence 
in human nature, government, and science, to despair in the people, 
in their elected representatives, m their leaders The young 
progressive becomes transformed into the economic conservative 
of The Good Society by 1937, devoted to the "free economy of 
Adam Smith and his true followers” (p 143) He even comes to 
dread the relatively mild reforms of the New Deal 

Wright is clearly not sympathetic to Lippmann’s transformation 
He finds Lippmann’s use of history "selective,” “not always re¬ 
liable,” “sometimes clearly inaccurate" (p 149) Wnght dislikes 
Lippmann’s undiscnmmating antitheses "planning or freedom, 
anomie or a return to natural law , rationality or irrationality 
(p 150) Above all, Wnght is disturbed at what he deems 
Lippmann’s retreat from the real world of politics Between 1913 
and 1935 Lippmann "shifted his position four times,” but at least, 
Wright notes, “he was, m important respects in harmony with 
major tendencies in the United States” (p 151) By 1937, how¬ 
ever, Lippmann is expressing “a view of society radically at van- 
ance with that of his time and place” (p 151) And by 1955 (The 
Public Philosophy), “Lippmann seems to have lost contact with 
the times in which he lived and wrote ” (p 152) He ceases 
to face up creatively to the tough and enduring problems of poli¬ 
tics As a political theorist he had started out right, he ends with 
an essentially bankrupt "vision of an idealized past—and a hope¬ 
less present” (p 153) In the books in 1937 and 1955 he “appears 
to have little interest m supporting the nghts and needs of the 
poor, the disadvantaged by reason of color or environment” (p 
155) And he does not see that strong executives (for whom he 
pleaded in The Public Philosophy ) can be as harmful to civility as 
the actions of the masses he deplored (A criticism underscored 
by actions of the present occupant of the White House!) 

Lippmann’s defenders may, of course, reply that Wnght does not 
do justice to Lippmann as a great conservative They mav also 
insist that any full appraisal of Lippmann as a political theonst 
must include his other books on foreign affairs and his fuller wnt- 
mgs on domestic affairs, including his wntings since 1955 They 
will also note that Lippmann is still alive and may still produce a 
great work in political philosophy that will put him in the same 
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league with Locke, or Rousseau, or the authors of The Federalist, 
a league that Wright has so far denied to him 

neal riemer. Drew University 


Social Conflict and Social Movements By Anthony Oberschall 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1973 Pp xi, 371 
$9 95 ) 

This rich and profusely documented synthesis of the literature on 
social conflict and social movements makes a significant theoretical 
contribution, even though Oberschall modestly disclaims having 
provided a systematic and comprehensive theory of social conflict 
A brief summary can hardly do this work justice, but Oberschall’s 
central thrust is that a modified version of Olson's theory of col¬ 
lective action can help explicate the causes and course of social 
conflict From Olson, Oberschall borrows primarily the “ration¬ 
ality” assumption of economic theory political actors mobilize for 
action not because they are alienated or psychotic, but because the 
prospective “rewards” of acting outweigh the “risks” of not acting 

In his theory of mobilization Oberschall assumes the existence of 
grievances, “opposition ideas,” and communication among the ag¬ 
grieved Collective protest then requires common objects of hos¬ 
tility The loosening of social control, the provision of “outside 
support,” and the example of successful protest at some “focal 
point" help to precipitate a movement’s formation Groups, not the 
isolated individuals posited by mass society theorists, offer the most 
attractive recruiting grounds foi opposition movements, the more 
“segmented” (isolated) a collectivity from the rest of society, and 
the closer the communal bonds within the collectivity, the more 
rapidly its members may be mobilized. Capable leadership, the 
emergence of a common “subculture,” and the creation of effective 
organization enhance a new movement’s prospects for cohesiveness 
and durability Loosely organized collectivities may also engage 
in protest, but they incline to bnef, violent spasms rather than sus¬ 
tained opposition 

In discussing the regulation of conflict, Oberschall continues to 
emphasize the incentives for rational actors to temporize, negotiate, 
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or engage m hostilities The course of conflict depends above all 
upon the relative strength of the actors, their respective stakes in 
peaceful solutions, and the availability of regulatory machinery 
The author’s discussion thus encompasses the psychology of the 
actors, the nature of their communities, the organization of social 
movements, precipitating conditions for their formation, and the 
relative strength of the contending forces 

Oberschall's emphasis upon the “rational” motivation for collective 
protest is refreshing, but stressing “rational” impulses to the virtual 
exclusion of “irrational” ones is unfortunate Numerous partici¬ 
pants in social movements have attributed their participation to 
“irrational” factors—Speer to the charismatic force of Hitler’s per¬ 
sonality, antiwar protesters of the 1960s, to their moral revulsion 
to the carnage in Indochina The social scientist cannot easily re¬ 
ject such claims, for his access to the minds of his protagonists is 
severely limited Moreover, the categories of “interest,” “reward,” 
“risk,” and “rationality” that form the basis of Oberschall’s analysis 
are not objective “brute facts” of politics, they are interpretations 
of social situations by political actors—or by students of political 
action How is it that people come to perceive their “interests” in 
particular ways for example, in religious or revolutionary martyr¬ 
dom rather than continued earthly existence? In what sense are 
such choices “rational”' 1 Oberschall’s volume neatly exploits the 
possibilities of a rationalistic psychology, but a comprehensive 
theory of social conflict will have to explain conduct and motivation 
more complicated and “irrational” than these psychological premises 
allow 


timothy tilton, Indiana University 


War, Presidents and Public Opinion By John E Mueller (New 
York John Wiley & Sons, 1973 Pp xxiv, 300 $7 95 cloth, 

$4 95 paper ) 

Rubbish and widespread misconceptions abound in the areas cov¬ 
ered by this book Professor Mueller sets out to remedy this state 
of affairs For those who have read his published articles on the 
subject, what is contained in this volume will occasion little sur- 
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pnse He takes the same hard look at the existing data and tries 
to create order out of a morass of sometimes questionable and 
contradictory public opinion soundings 

Two major topics and their intersection are addressed First, 
popular support for and evaluations of the United States’ role in 
the Korean and Vietnam wars is charted Mueller does a superb 
job of showing the similarities m the public’s reactions to these two 
conflicts He demonstrates that the course of popular reactions was 
very much the same until the human casualties of the later con¬ 
flagration went completely beyond those of the earlier one 

If the look-alike nature of public opinion with respect to the two 
wars is surprising, the description of the division of public support 
is startling Contrary to widely held beliefs (but in congruence 
with most previous scholarly work) Mueller establishes that age is 
inversely and education directly related to public support—in both 
wars And evaluations by partisanship vary with which party is in 
office Mueller is careful to make the distinction between popular 
support (and criticism) and vocal support Nevertheless these are 
pretty sobering findings for those who traditionally associate youth, 
higher education, and Democraticness with opposition to wars 

Mueller also does a fine job in smashing the simplistic hawk-dove 
explanations of support Rather than being formed by self-con¬ 
scious ideological precepts about conflict resolution, he sees trends 
in public support as denving from three main processes the tend¬ 
ency of party identifiers to support their party leaders, the tend¬ 
ency of some people to follow the lead of the president (regard¬ 
less of who he is), and the tendency of some to act in accordance 
with belief orientations, only one of which is the hawk-dove dimen¬ 
sion 

Mueller also does innovative work in the area of presidential 
popularity, although his contribution there is less spectacular, it 
may have more lasting impact on our understanding of mass-elite 
relationships He identifies four basic processes in accounting for 
the popular fortunes of presidents the tendency of the president 
to antagonize various minorities that helped make up his coalition, 
the lifting effects of the "rally-around the flag” phenomenon associ¬ 
ated with momentous international events, the ambivalent effects 
of wars, and the negative consequences of a slumping economy (but, 
curiously, not the salutary effects of a booming one). 

In addition to the virtues already mentioned, this work is also 
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praiseworthy because it is a primer on the use of poll data Muel¬ 
ler is properly jaundiced and conservative Occasionally this bias 
leads him to include excessive tabular material and documentation 
at the expense, perhaps, of more explication and interpretation 
And in general this work does not have a strong theoretical bent 
Questions are occasionally raised but left dangling For example, 
after showing the relationship (logarithmic) of casualty rates to 
public support, he does not seize the opportunity to say why or how 
this happens or what the consequences are On the other hand, 
what he sets out to do he does exceedingly well In an area of 
hyperbole and misinformation, that is no mean accomplishment 

m kent tennings. University of Michigan 


History and Will Philosophical Perspectives of Mao Tse-tung’s 
Thought By Frederic Wakeman, Jr (Berkeley Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1973 Pp xvi, .392 $12 75 ) 

My unqualified recommendation to any reader seeking one book 
to read on the general subject of ideology in China, or its recent 
expression in Mao Tse-tung’s thought is to choose this one Here 
for the first tune is a study which transcends the standing dicho¬ 
tomy in a field tending to treat pre-Communist intellectual history 
and Chinese Marxism as two separate subjects, not one Moreover, 
Wakeman’s literate and moving style makes for swift reading and 
digestion at an enjoyable pace His study is a praiseworthy con¬ 
tribution to the interpretation of Chinese ideology for scholars 
whose own specialties he elsewhere, it also provides good food for 
thought for practitioners of Chinese studies 

Wakeman’s central interest lies less in the concepts of Chairman 
Mao (about which one can learn more from Stuart Schram or John 
Starr) than m the making of a Chinese ideology That is, Wake¬ 
man’s mgatiest sections are found neither m his early "montages” 
(Mao as Revolutionary Founder, Red Sun, Dictator, Great Legis¬ 
lator, Myth-Prince and Image Seeker) nor m his later conclusions 
about Neo-Hegelianism, Contradictions, or Mao’s frame of nund 
upon inspiring the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (or even 
in his grand summation “Without will there would be no history 
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And without history, no will at all,” p 327) Rather, his most en¬ 
lightening analysis is to be found in Part Two, "Transition to Ide¬ 
ology,” where he argues that nineteenth-century developments in 
Chinese thought generally prevailed over nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century intellectual currents flowing in from Europe The 
famous reformer of the Confucian tradition, K’ang Yu-wei, for ex¬ 
ample, “used Darwin’s principles of evolution to redefine Chinese 
thought Yet once that had been accomplished, the Western theory 
ceased to interest him The agent, evolution, precipitated a con¬ 
tact reaction by which it was not ultimately absorbed” (p 130) 
In the later-middle chapters we find Wakeman arguing for an essen¬ 
tially similar relationship between Kant and Mao, and, most im¬ 
portantly, between European Marxists and Mao 

Significantly, K’ang Yu-wei’s major period of creativity, when he 
embraced quietism and duty to enlighten as a substitute for classi¬ 
cal erudition (after 1879), and when he began to conceive of the 
possibility of scientific social laws of development (after 1885), 
gestated during a long period of seclusion in a classical setting—“a 
villa in the shadow of Hsi-ch’iao Mountain near the small town of 
Yin-t'ang The house, which faced a large private library built by 
his granduncle, dominated a garden graced with gazebos, jumper 
trees, and a pond arched with bridges” (p 120) His visions from 
solitary contemplation (after voracious reading) led K’ang to a 
relativism which regarded social institutions (including Confucian 
ones) as corresponding necessarily to stages of human development, 
instead of being intrinsically and permanently good In Wakeman’s 
view, "K’ang Yu-wci’s perception announced the birth of ideology 
for modern China” (p 122) Even while he remained a moderate 
and practical constitutional monarchist in his political espousals, 
K’ang giew into a fanciful utopian in his widely admired writings 
It was this contradictory intellectual stance which was “transmitted 
obliquely through [his disciple] T’an Ssu-t’ung to Mao and his fel¬ 
low students in Ch’ang-sha, and which enabled the transition from 
orthodox Confucian values to autonomous ideologies of radical so¬ 
cial criticism” (p 100) 

Wakeman’s final step is to suggest that ultimately these intellec¬ 
tual transitions were st r ongly flavored by earlier Chinese socio¬ 
political history The political tradition in China whereby “Chinese 
emperors only acknowledged unincorporated public opinion” (p 
19) predisposed the emergence m Mao’s thought of a distinctive 
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strain of despotic populism, the need for a strong leader who rules 
through communion with “the masses ” By contrast “European 
monarchs tested the justice of their reigns against the reactions of 
political estates,” and this has retarded the growth of the modem 
despotic ideal of “one ruler/one people ” 

This book is strong medicine for interpretations of twentieth- 
century Chinese thought and institutions which attach momentous 
and lasting importance to that country’s “response to the West ” 

cordon Bennett, The University of Texas at Austin 


A Theory of Ideology The Tanzanian Example By John R 
Nellis (New York Oxford University Press, 1972 Pp xn, 
217 $12 25 ) 

This monograph tries to show how rational choice theory can make 
a contribution to understanding the role of ideology m developing 
African states With this purpose in view, it first provides a criti¬ 
cal review of the major analytical approaches to the study of ide¬ 
ology currently employed by political scientists These treat po¬ 
litical behavior as a variable dependent on some more fundamental 
social, economic, or psychological factor Professor Nellis finds 
explanations of this type not altogether satisfactory and instead 
adopts the rational choice approach suggested by economic theory 
He develops a model as a heuristic device to enable him to 
understand actual developments in Tanzania The model defines 
ideology as “an organized set of justifications for the policies and 
activities of the ruling regime ” It assumes individual rationality in 
the pursuit of material self-interest, recognizing however that there 
are large differences in information available to the citizenry uhich 
affect their political awareness The motivation of rulers is as¬ 
sumed to be the retention of office It is assumed further that the 
regime has limited means for satisfying the demands of the citizen¬ 
ry, who are treated as if they were equal m power 
The main conclusions derived from the model, which is. of 
course, more elaborate than my sketchy outline suggests, are that 
“Elites and not the masses were the likely source of Afncan in¬ 
stability and that the major societal function of ideology is to forge 
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a supporting link between the masses and the leaders ” Applying 
this to the Tanzanian situation, Nellis suggests that Nyerere’s 
socialist-populist ideology provides a substitute for the material 
goods which the regime is unable to supply the masses He doubts 
that the substitution will work in the long run, though that term 
remains undefined, because a reliance on ideology is ultimately 
counter-productive, since it involves material promises which must 
eventually be fulfilled The regime will then face serious challenge 
to its stability 

He does not think that the examples of Cuba and Mainland 
China, where moral incentives have been substituted for material 
ones, have much applicability to Tanzania, because she lacks cul¬ 
tural unity, the solidarity which comes from a recent history of war 
or revolution, a powerful administrative system, and a leadership 
which is ruthless and capable of using the administrative system 
for coercion 

Nellis’ conclusions are sound, though unexceptionable That the 
elite will be the likely source of instability is a view as old as Aris¬ 
totle and that the function of ideology is to provide a substitute for 
bread is an idea which has an equally hoary history Both seem 
applicable to states other than newly developed African ones What 
is a bit disappointing is that the elaborate analysis yields modest 
results that have been reached by others with much less effort 

maure l coldschmidt, Reed College 


Nationalism and the International System By F H Hinsley 
(Dobbs Ferry, NY Oceana Publications, 1973 Pp 192 
$7 50) 

One of a senes of Twentieth Century Studies edited by Donald 
Tyerman, this volume by the professor of the history of international 
relations, and fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, represents an 
important attempt to relate nationalism to the evolution of the in¬ 
ternational system in such a way as to elucidate both and to project 
both into the forseeable future 

Viewing nationalism as fundamentally similar m kind to loyalties 
to prenational groups in emergent states, the author sees national- 
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ism as not only resulting from the formation of the state but also 
influencing the latter’s subsequent form and activities Nationalism 
and the development of the international system are "two sides of 
the same problem” (p 15) rather than separate, if related, phenom¬ 
ena 

Accepting despite acknowledged drawbacks the definition of na¬ 
tionalism "as that state of mind in which the political loyalty is felt 
to be owed to the nation” (p 19), Professor Hinsley considers that 
the nationalism comes into being only after the state has imposed 
its rule upon the political community Cultural definitions of the 
nation have given way in the course of time to conceptions which 
emphasize “the criteria of territory, historical development, common 
institutions and the state” (p 53) The emphasis upon the state, 
rather than the nation, eventually led to fascism and national social¬ 
ism and the excesses accompanying their linking of culture to race 
—a distortion of nationalism as previously defined which joined that 
already provided by communism 

Moving from the concept of nationalism to the evolution of the 
modern state system, Professor Hinsley tends to focus on the prob¬ 
lem of war in terms of the right to make war, efforts to limit that 
right through such devices as the Concert of Europe, the balance 
of power, and the concept of collective security embodied in the 
League of Nations and the United Nations 

As to the future, states are here to stay, they are unlikely to be 
replaced by any sort of world federation If catastrophic war is to 
be avoided, it will be because states “have learned to control them¬ 
selves in unstable conditions” (p 148) If they fail to do this the 
present system is doomed However, the “balance of deterrence” 
which has replaced the traditional balance of power offers hope that 
the necessary restraint will be exercised 

While the state will continue to be the basic unit of political 
society, new—or new forms of old—nationalism may force changes 
in the present state structure For the state sxstem as a whole, 
however, “in the conditions of the modern international sxstem the 
emphasis can only shift between confrontation and collaboration ’ 
(p 172) To establish a stable system based on collaboration, 
however, will not be easy 

The author has buttressed his theses with historical allusions, 
some more persuasive than others Experts mav well challenge 
certain of his assertions, such as the statement on page 139 that 
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“the right to war remained the only fundamental principle of 
international law” from 1870 to the early 1900s, and certain of his 
interpretations relating to the United Nations and its functioning. 
The fact remains that the synthesis attempted in this volume repre¬ 
sents a significant effort to overcome the barriers erected by the 
compartmentalized thinking to which far too many of us are prone 

m maroarlt ball, Duke University 


The Ticket-Splitters A New Force in American Politics By Wal¬ 
ter DlVries and V Lance Tarrancf (Grand Rapids, Mich 
William B Eerdmans Publishing Co, 1972 Pp 149 $4 95 

cloth, $2 45 paper ) 

The authois state that this book is an attempt “to explain the im¬ 
pact ticket-splitters have had on the major statewide and national 
campaigns ” In claiming that their work describes a new way of 
thinking about American voting behavior, the authors disavow any 
pretense of producing a rigid technical document or a journalistic 
polemic devoid of hard data However, the two primary problems 
of the book relate to the manipulation of the data and the polemics 
involved 

Much of the argument of the early part of the book is an attack 
directed at those who make extensive use of the concept of party 
identification as respondents to identify themselves This attack 
is specifically directed at those associated with the Survey Research 
Center The point at hand is whether an “independent” is one who 
identifies himself as such or is better considered an independent if 
he behaves independently by splitting his ticket in an election The 
image of the self-styled independent of The American Voter, un¬ 
concerned and uninformed, is considered by these authors to have 
polluted the hteratuie The correctness of that image, they say, 
has been dispioved by authors such as Daudt (the “floating voter”), 
who have supposedly described the independent more accurately 
The problem is that DeVries and Tarrance reify the concept and 
fail to recognize that their operational definition of independence, 
constructed for separate purposes, does not make their “inde¬ 
pendent” the real one 
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The second methodological problem worth mentioning is card¬ 
stacking In presenting evidence relating to the incidence of 
ticket-splitting, the authors present raw data for the period 1914-70 
However, on the following page (p 32), they present a graph 
which conveniently uses only part of that data (arbitrarily-chosen 
ten-year intervals, beginning with 1920), distorting the informa¬ 
tion in favor of their thesis Why they have chosen these partic¬ 
ular years rather than others, or better yet, all years from 1914 to 
1970, is a matter which is not discussed, nor is it evident, unless 
one assumes that they intended to bolster their argument 
Each chapter of the book includes a summary, which could be 
helpful to various readers, but these frequently include assertions 
which are not justified by the spotty evidence presented earlier in 
the chapter For example, at the end of Chapter 3, the authors 
state that the ticket-splitter is more likely than the self-classified 
independent to be politically active Yet there is no evidence of 
this in the chapter merely an assertion to that effect 

Other problems of this book, such as the authors’ simplistic view 
of partisanship, their loose use of terms such as “systems,” and state¬ 
ments like this “the most discriminating voters m our democratic 
system,” produce a negative response to what should be a worth¬ 
while enterprise The authors attempt to prove that the political 
world is not overwhelmingly composed of Democrats, as the con¬ 
cept of a “normal vote” might lead one to believe In their eager¬ 
ness to prove that Republicans can win elections, they treat their 
data in cavalier fashion, often the case for one who sets out to 
prove something 

The primary value of this book is that it should stimulate others 
to produce methodologically sound treatments of the subjective and 
the behavioral independents 

rolavd e smith, Texas Tech University 


The Politics of Federal Judicial Administration By Peter Gra¬ 
ham Fish (Princeton, NJ Princeton University-Press, 1973 
Pp xiv, 528 $20 00 cloth, $9 75 paper ) 


In studying the courts, political scientists have tended to focus 
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nearly exclusively upon judicial behavior and substantive public 
law An almost equally important dimension of the judicial proc¬ 
ess, judicial administration, has received relatively little sustained 
attention (one exception being Richardson and Vines, The Politics 
of Federal Courts) This volume by Fish admirably helps to fill 
this enormous gap in the literature 

The three hallmark values of the federal judicial system as orig¬ 
inally created were independence, decentralization, and individual¬ 
ism Local influences upon district and circuit judges were seen 
to be essential in maintaining the lower elements of the judicial 
system as representative of local and regional interests On the 
other hand, lack of centralized influence from above tended to en¬ 
courage irresponsibility, poor flow of business, and lack of uni¬ 
formity in the lower courts This situation inhibited the effective¬ 
ness of the judicial system, while rendering the courts vulnerable 
to attack by political movements (like the Populists and Progres¬ 
sives) and bv other branches of the federal government Fish’s 
volume is largely devoted to tracing the prolonged and often frus¬ 
trating movement toward centralized responsibility that has been 
taking place within the federal judiciary over the last 50 years 

The devices which have been instituted since 1921 to offset the 
disadvantages inherent m this decentralized policy-making system 
are each examined in depth relative to their creation and actual 
functioning once established The first instrument is the Judicial 
Conference (1922), which serves as a national policy-making organ 
A centralized bureaucracy to perform housekeeping and data col¬ 
lection tasks was instituted by the creation of the Administrative 
Office of United States Courts (1939) Long range research and 
development are the responsibilities of the Federal Judicial Center 
(1967) On the circuit level, the conferences constitute grass-roots 
institutions for education and information exchange, while the 
circuit councils perform the executive functions of overseeing the 
business of the district judges and exercising some disciplinary in¬ 
fluences In addition to cogently relating the effects of these vari¬ 
ous administrative instrumentalities upon the judges, Fish also in¬ 
corporates an analysis of the courts as a political system seeking to 
influence Congress, executive agencies, interest groups, and sup¬ 
portive personnel such as probation officers, bankruptcy referees, 
and clerks 

But even given the development of this extensive administrative 
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apparatus, localism and judicial independence still remain signifi¬ 
cant factors The constitutionally-induced belief that judges ought 
to be independent in the conduct of their offices strengthens auton¬ 
omy Fish seems to argue that the process of council and confer¬ 
ence negotiation, bargaining, and persuasion is insufficient to main¬ 
tain judicial discipline Yet he also recognizes the need for a cer¬ 
tain degree of judicial independence to attach to the district judge. 
The significant problem running through the whole issue of ju¬ 
dicial administration is how to balance two competing needs— 
administrative centralization and judicial independence. 

Fish’s volume is comprehensive, well conceptualized, splendidly 
researched, and so designed as to lead the unfamiliar reader effec¬ 
tively through a maze of administrative bodies But the book at 
points seems too extensive, heaping detail upon detail, and more 
rigorous editing would have improved the volume Nonetheless, 
the book stnkes this reviewer as essential for any student of the 
judicial process, and it should encourage more attention to this vital 
dimension of the judicial system 


r h Clark, Denison University 


The Idea of Fraternity in America By Wilson Carey McWil¬ 
liams (Berkeley University of California Press, 1973 Pp 
xiv, 695 $14 95.) 

This book is an unusual, possibly an important one We ordinarily 
associate the concept of fraternity with French ideals, the equiva¬ 
lent of the American pursuit of happiness—or of property Though 
I applaud the author’s change of focus and of approach, I think he 
has erred on the side of fogginess in his definition of fraternity (see 
the long and far from clear "argument” on pp 7-8), and in the 
inclusion of materials which go beyond even the announced “com¬ 
prehensive and original interpretation of American historical and 
political thought ” A surprising array of literary figures are dealt 
with at length, while some major political and historical thought is 
omitted Unhappily, McWilliams has not always used the best 
available texts of books discussed, occasionally there is a strange 
misreading of his subjects’ writings 
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For example, John Wise, Parrington’s ‘‘village democrat,” is said 
to have as ‘‘modern authorities” Hobbes and Pufcndorf Pufendorf 
he did quote, paraphrase, and plagiarize Hobbes he probably did 
not know In any case, Hobbes’s political theory would have been 
as unacceptable as his theology 

Much that is written about Jefferson is very good, and the ap¬ 
proach is unusual, but there are serious inaccuracies, like the sug¬ 
gestion that Jefferson ‘‘suspected the separation of powers ” This is 
nonsense For over a generation Jefferson criticized the Virginia 
Constitution for too little separation of powers In Notes on Vir¬ 
ginia (1781-82) he wrote that ail the powers of government "result 
to the legislative body,” and ‘‘one hundred and seventy-three des¬ 
pots would surely be as oppressive as one ” 

If McWilliams does more than justice to Mark Twain, he does 
less than he deserves to FDR and the New Deal Surely FDR’s 
conception of a “country m which no one is left out” is relevant to 
the development of fraternity, however defined And the message 
to Congress on January 11, 1944, while we were still deeply in¬ 
volved in the war, restating and enlarging the aims of the New Deal, 
deserves senous consideration It receives none 

The author’s long discussion of the race dilemma provides a val¬ 
uable interpretation But there are two notable omissions the role 
of the Supreme Court in breaking the deadlock over segregation 
and the Civil Rights Acts which were made possible by the Court’s 
action And that chapter begins with a statement that I think is 
incorrect except for a short period “For nearly a century, Ameri¬ 
can politics has been dominated by the struggle between the as¬ 
similated and the ethnic minorities ” Dominated? 

In the Epilogue appears a quotation, ‘The United States is a sick 
society," to which McWilliams adds, ‘‘(as indeed it is) ” What I 
would like is a much clearer idea of the meaning of sick. Is to¬ 
day’s society less well—or sicker—than that of 40 years ago, when 
unemployment was far beyond anything this generation has known? 
Or sick as compared with 140 years ago, when slavery existed m 
about a third of the country, when labor unions were conspiracies 
in the eyes of the law, when men, women, and children worked 14 
hour days in mills and factories—until laid off or discarded? Where 
would one find a well country? In the Communist bloc? In Africa, 
the Middle East, or South America? Even the small, homogenous 
countnes of Western Europe have critical troubles. 
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Perhaps it is wrong to suggest that much of the author’s point of 
view was shaped by our unhappy intervention in Vietnam and by 
bitter resentment at the slow pace of racial integration It was 
evidently completed before the miasma of Watergate swept upon 
us Anyone who thinks we are in Utopia is ignorant or insensitive 
or both But the sweeping designation of a sick society calls for 
clarification and for comparison with the state of other societies 
today and yesterday—elements lacking m this book 

benjamin f wBicHT, The University of Texas at Austin 


Hegel By Raymond F’iant (Bloomington Indiana University 
Press, 1973 Pp 214 $7 95 ) 

We are faced with the problems Hegel faced but without Hegel’s 
way of resolving them, if he did resolve them Plant’s thesis, which 
is not widely held but which is well argued and entirely unexcep¬ 
tionable, is that Hegel’s speculations were intended as therapy, that 
Hegel’s "System of Science” amounts to a civil theology 

The spiritual diremption of the age, for Hegel, was expressed 
through existing philosophy and through Protestant Christianity 
A new civil theology could be created not by pre-Chnstian myth 
nor by another reformation, but onlv by "post-Chnstian” science, 
which, we must add, is not philosophy except in a very loose sense 
As Jesus had overcome the infinite pam of the Jewish separation, 
Hegel would overcome modern dualism, evident in society as well 
as in thought His speculation centered on the symbol of the Holy 
Spirit, which was transformed into Spirit (Geisf), and which “de¬ 
veloped” as history The System of Science gives a description 
(“phenomenology”) of this historical activity and, presented in 
more or less detail according to circumstances, becomes the recon¬ 
ciling public cultus 

Plant’s treatment of subsidiary themes, the dialectic of master 
and slave, for example, and how they relate to Napoleonic politics 
is well handled and clearly written What is unusual is that he 
pays due attention to the place of the Philosophy of Right m the sys¬ 
tem the state described by Hegel is the truth or result of history 

His criticism of Hegel is less satisfactory than his presentation. 
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The perpetual response of serious Hegelians to serious (that is, 
practical) critics of the system is to convert or remove them Plant 
is aware of the violent implications of Hegelianism- he wonders 
whether "in detail” the state will satisfy "subjectivity” or, on the 
contrary, whether it will be experienced as tyranny Moreover, 
Plant senses that the difficulty hinges upon Hegel’s conception of 
Christianity as simply a civil theology, for he remarks that a Chris¬ 
tianity that can be transmogrified into a moment of the system is 
plainly not the real thing His own view, that coherent patterns 
of experience are related but irreducible, is adequate as far as it 
goes As he does not suggest that these experiences are hierarchi¬ 
cally related, that some are authentic and others are fraudulent, 
there is no reason asserted why one should not subscnbe to Hegel¬ 
ianism as an "irreducible” experience endowed with a sincerity be¬ 
yond our capacity to judge 

This defect is serious, for civil theologies and criticisms of them 
are meant to be practical If Hegel’s civil theology, in its subse¬ 
quent and more virulent forms, has in fact contributed to the 
diremption of our society by providing it with an ideology, that is, 
an apparently coherent self-interpretation, there should be no ques¬ 
tion of subscribing to it Even so, Plant’s presentation is excellent, 
and judiciously interpreted, may aid us to understand and so guard 
against decayed Hegelianisms 


BARRY cooper, York University 


Population versus Liberty By Jack Parsons (Buffalo, N Y. 
Prometheus Books, 1973 Pp xxx, 417 $1195 cloth, $4.95 

paper ) 

Parsons has written an intriguing and interesting book, but one 
which is very difficult to evaluate for a political science journal 
Parsons, as his title suggests, is concerned with the population ex¬ 
plosion, and much of his discussion covers familiar ground While 
he does include predictions of doom and exhortations to awake, he 
moves beyond the ordinary into a consideration of the dimensions 
of liberty as they are affected by population growth. 
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Here, of course, is a problem for political philosophy of the most 
serious sort Having established that present population trends 
must be stopped by some means or another, Parsons concludes that 
if we are to avoid physical or biological disaster we must consider 
social control 

If [he says] we are disposed to consider the approach via social control rather 
than physical or biological control we must accept 

(i) that population growth itself is probably the greatest single threat to 
individual liherty 

(11) that liberty must be analysed with care and defined with precision 
before any meaningful discussion can take place 
(m) that social control is the friend rather than the enemy of liberty 

Parsons attempts then to analyze precisely the relationship be¬ 
tween numbers and freedom by developing what he calls an 
"ecology of liberty” and a “freedom game,” which illustrates the 
effect of the number of players on the maneuverability of each 
All of this is interesting and rather in the spirit of some recent more 
academic attempts to deal with justice and the precise mathematical 
nature of majority rule 

I suggested a moment ago that this book was difficult to eval¬ 
uate for a political science journal What I meant is that while 
Parsons’ argument docs not match the Rawls, the Barrys, the Raes 
and Tavlors for subtlety of language or sophistication of method, 
his question cuts very much more deeply into the contemporary 
human condition and consequently is of considerably greater im¬ 
portance Parsons does not, however, cut to what is perhaps the 
ultimate question of population contiol and liberty, namely, who 
will be allowed to reproduce His question in the final analysis im¬ 
plies not only a re-evaluation of liberty but of equality as well 
Most Anglo-American political philosophizing has focused around 
the heritage of Bentham and Mill, though it probably would be too 
harsh to say that it has mainly been concerned with picking nits 
from Bentham’s carcass But the significant nineteenth-century 
Englishmen for political philosophy are Malthus and Darwin Par¬ 
sons understands this point, and when our best academic analysts 
understand it, they will follow Parsons in dealing with primary in¬ 
stead of secondary and even tertiary questions 

thomas landon thorson, Indiana University at South Bend 
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Sinners and Heretics The Politics of Military Intervention in Latin 
America. By Mauricio Solaun and Michael A Quinn (Ur- 
bana University of Illinois Press, 1973 Pp x, 228 $8 95 ) 

This book is an attempt to explain military coups m Latin America 
on the basis of an examination of some 30 post-World War II 
cases The objective of the study is admirable enough, to be sure, 
but the enterprise suffers from methodological problems which are 
never really resolved 

In their early pages the authors proclaim a species of anti- 
quantitative bias They point out that numbers alone cannot ex¬ 
plain the substantial difference between the Panamanian coup of 
1949 and the Cuban revolution of 1959, and they proceed to fab¬ 
ricate a technique expected to provide the necessary explanatory 
power Reduced to its essentials, the Solaun-Quinn formula is 
made up of two components The first is a distinction between 
superficial military coups d’etat and more profound revolutions 
(Hence the title of the book—coups are made by “sinners,” revo¬ 
lutions by “heretics") So far so good If not ingenious, this dis¬ 
tinction is at least obvious 

The difficulties center around the formula’s second component 
The authors implement their antipathy toward numbers by water¬ 
ing them down The reader is provided with a curious mix of 
structural-functional analysis with an emasculated quantitative 
approach, to which some legal considerations are added for good 
measure Observers wondering if this will work need not hold 
their breath very long 

On the one hand, this reviewer can understand and sympathize 
with what Solaun and Quinn tried to do Not all countries are the 
same, not all coups are the same, not all “sinners”—let us face it— 
are the same, and not everybody trusts numbers to provide the local 
color explaining the differences Applause can be mustered for the 
authors’ desire to achieve a viable species of in-depth analysis 

But the project founders on a methodological formula which 
seeks to have things too many incompatible and mutually incon¬ 
sistent ways at once What begins as an attempt at synthesis 
eventually turns out to be ambivalence. What happens when 
structural-functional analysis, numbers, and legal propositions arc 
mixed together is, essentially, what always happens when apples, 
oranges, and plums are weighed together in the same bag. The 
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reader who approaches the book with some initial enthusiasm 
addressed to Solaun and Quinn’s attempt to generalize can only be 
dismayed to be told in the last chapter that it will be necessary to 
examine in depth every single coup in every country before it will 
be possible to explain the politics of military intervention in Latin 
America 

The authors believe that the political instability evidenced by 
frequent Latin-American coups constitutes an obstacle to socio¬ 
economic development in the area Solaun and Quinn think, also, 
that coups result from unsuccessful attempts to institutionalize gov¬ 
ernmental forms mcongruent with the basic realities of life in the 
countries involved All of this has been said before and cannot 
be regarded as a peculiar substantive contribution of this method¬ 
ologically disappointing book 

ceorge i blanksten, Northwestern University 
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Adie, Robert F, and Guy E Poitras Latin America. The Politics 
of Immobility (Englewood Cliffs, N J. Prentice-Hall, 1974 
Pp x, 278 $5 95 paper ) 

A sound, interesting, insightful introduction to Latin American politics 
The focus is on the demands concerning socio-economic change made by 
various groups and the response of the political system to those demands The 
thesis of the book is that political immobility, precluding significant change in 
society, characterizes Latin America james d cochrane 

Albinski, Henry S Canadian and Australian Politics in Compara¬ 
tive Perspective (New York Oxford University Press, 1973 Pp 
vm, 440 $12 95 ) 

This is a descriptive and historical but far from superficial study of two 
societies that have less in common than is usually assumed Data are available 
for a more rigorous analysis than Albinski has undertaken, but one is still 
grateful for the thoughtful though cautious contribution he has made mufray 

CLAfUC HAVENS 

Alves, Marcio Moreira A Gram of Mustard Seed The Awaken¬ 
ing of the Brazilian Revolution (Garden City, N.Y Doubleday 
Anchor Press, 1973 Pp 194 $1 95 paper ) 

A purportedly factual account of the consolidation of political power by the 
Brazilian generals, 1968-70 The author, a liberal journalist and former con¬ 
gressman turned revolutionary, now m exile, describes the closing of Congress 
and the institutionalization of torture by the regime, evaluates the radicaliza- 
tion of Catholic youth and the organization of urban revolutionaries, and pro¬ 
vides a few insights into the mobilization of political power in Brazil orville 
c COPE 

American Political Science Association Political Science and 
State and Local Government (Washington. The American Politi¬ 
cal Science Association, 1973 Pp iv, 141 $3 75 paper ) 
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An introduction by Evron Kirkpatrick and three articles on the state of 
research on local and state government by Lawrence J R Herson, Charles O 
Jones, and Alan Rosenthal are followed by three others describing and an¬ 
alyzing educational programs in various universities There is then a two 
part conclusion by Samuel C Patterson and Ralph K Huitt Interesting and 
to the point j william davis 

Aron, Raymond Ripublique imperiale Les Etats-Ums dans le 
Monde, 1945-1972 (Pans Calmann-Levy, 1973 Pp 338 ff 29 85 ) 

Aron provides a comprehensive and provocative survey of American foreign 
policy since World War II In his critical essay he challenges not only the 
“realist” and the “paramarxist" theses but also the revisionists’ presentation of 
American post-World War II diplomacy cabriel c r bach 

Bahston, Ronald P (ed ) The Other Powers Studies tn the 
Foreign Policies of Small States (New York Barnes and Noble, 
1973 Pp 341 $21 50 ) 

This book provides introductory essays on the foreign policy of nine "small” 
powers Norway, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Zambia Israel, Cyprus, Cuba, 
Singapore, and New Zealand The essay s display considerable merit in a 
largely neglected area, but they try to treat too much material in a limited 
space Price prohibitive James m mccormick 

Blase, Melvin G Institution Building A Source Book (Beverly 
Hills, Calif Sage Publications, 1973 Pp x, 336 $1000 ) 

Funded by the Agency for International Development, this book provides a 
valuable, convenient, descriptive bibliography of the principal literature on 
institution building It draws together published and unpublished works from 
disparate disciplines, defining key concepts and examining relationships among 
concepts The literature cited was selected in part bv means of mailed ques¬ 
tionnaires completed by professionals in the field jack w hopkins 

Bolton, Geoffrey Britain’s Legacy Overseas (London Oxford 
University Press, 1973 Pp 168 $2 50 paper ) 

Bolton suggests that the relation between Britain and her colonies was the 
result not so much of a conscious plan as of a continuing interaction Eco¬ 
nomic and social forces in Britain changed frequently, as they did in the 
colonies, and each influenced the other, the colonies, moreover, differed 
enormously among themselves The British “legacy” was thus a varied one 

WILLIAM S LIVINGSTON 
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Caporaso, James A , and Leslie L Roos, Jr (eds ) Quasi-Ex¬ 
perimental Approaches Testing Theory and Evaluating Policy 
( Evanston, III Northwestern University Press, 1973 Pp. xix, 368 
$15 00 cloth, $3 95 paper ) 

An excellent introduction to quasi-expenmental political science The book 
is well organized and would be a worthy supplementary text in an advanced 
undergraduate research design class Definitely mandatory reading for gradu¬ 
ate students Utilization of substantive research to illustrate theoretical 
principles is most effective william zavoina 

Charzat, Gisele Les Francoises sont-elles des citoxjennes? 
(Pans Denoel-Gonthier, 1972 Pp 202 ff 8 ) 

Largely based on survey and electoral data, this book explores French¬ 
women’s political participation and female recruitment to political office 
Charzat presents a balanced interpretation of losv female involvement m 
French politics, mainly due to the stress caused by commitments to home, 
career, and politics The author secs Frenchwomen as victims of a patriarchal 
society OADBILL C I 11ACH 

Clausen, Aage R How Congressmen Decide A Policy Focus 
(New York St Martin’s Press, 1973 Pp xn, 243 $8 95 cloth, 
$3 95 paper ) 

Clausen has produced a thorough and carefully supported analysis of the 
reaching of policy positions by individual congressmen Sensibly enough, he 
finds that this varies according to the issue involved, but his principal ex¬ 
planations he in the areas of party ties, interest-group relations, personal 
predilections, and the nature of constituencies Murray clahk havens 

Davis, Abraham L The United States Supreme Court and the 
Uses of Social Science Data (New York MSS Information Cor¬ 
poration, 1973 Pp 150 $3 75 paper ) 

This attempt through case analysis to determine the extent of judicial use 
of social science data confronts three major questions (1) has the Court 
used social science data exclusively in determining the outcome of certain 
casest* (2) has the use of such data been the major determinant in the out¬ 
come of these cases? and (3) does the nature of the issue under consideration 
determine the influence that social science data will have on the outcome of a 
case 3 MAHY L VOLGANSEK 


Domes, Jurgen The Internal Politics of China, 1949-1972. (New 
York Praeger Publishers, 1973 Pp xm, 258 $10 00 ) 
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Domes records a wealth of detail about Chinese politics through the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution, but the analysis in this book borders on sin It focuses on 
the political order evident after the Chinese Communist Party’s Ninth Con¬ 
gress (April, 1969) But all that has changed since the Tenth Congress 
(August, 1973), hence much of the book already is seriously outdated 

COUPON BENNETT 

Edwards, David V Creating A New World Politics From Con¬ 
flict to Cooperation (New York David McKay Co, 1973 Pp 
xvi, 191 $6 95 doth, $2 95 paper ) 

An interesting and provocative analysis of the nature of international reality 
The book focuses primarily on the development of a ‘'design" for future 
United States foreign policy and is a fascinating synthesis of descriptive and 
prescriptive analysis albert f eldridge 


Fellman, Gordon, in association with Barbara Brandt The 
Deceived Majority Politics and Protest in Middle America (New 
Brunswick, N J Transaction Books, 1973 Pp ix, 265 $9 95 ) 

Emerging from a study of the Cambridge Inner Belt protest movement, this 
volume falls short by some scholarly canons but is in places an admirable 
polemic, weakened by political and historical naivete Its attempt to re¬ 
structure thought concerning the identities of social classes in America de¬ 
serves further consideration Murray clark havens 

Floridi, Alexis U , and Annette E Stiefbold The Uncertain 
Alliance The Catholic Church and Labor m Latin America 
(Washington Center for Advanced International Studies, Univer¬ 
sity of Miami, 1973 Pp vn, 108 $7 95 cloth, $4 95 paper ) 

1 his brief, useful monograph helps round out the limited literature on the 
Catholic Church in tile Latin American social scene, complementing the 
works of Edward Williams on parties (1967) and Carroll Hawkins on unions 
(1973) The authors include elusive data on numerous groups and an ap¬ 
pendix of Church and labor documents william p tucker 

Griffith, Kathryn Judge Learned Hand and the Role of the 
Federal Judiciary (Norman University of Oklahoma Press, 1973 
Pp xi, 251 $8 95 ) 

A laudatory biography, with special focus on Hand’s view of judicial role 
and lus arguments for judicial restraint The study would have been much 
improved by rigorous and systematic analyses of Hund’s voting behavior and 
his relationships with colleagues, but it is still a contribution to lower court 
literature Richard j Richardson 
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Hall, Jerome Foundations of Jurisprudence (Indianapolis 
The Bobbs-Mernll Co , 1973 Pp vui, 184 ) 

This book is true to its title, the operative word is foundations, not elements 
It will be invaluable for those who, knowing their share of the law’s parti¬ 
culars, have an unsatisfied—even unrealized—need to approach its generality 
It is not for the beginner who wants to talk and think “about” law Ralph 

c j ONES 

Harvey, James C Black Civil Rights During the Johnson Ad¬ 
ministration (Jackson University and College Press of Missis¬ 
sippi, 1973 Pp xiv, 245 $4 95 paper ) 

Harvey focuses on civil rights acts as well as developments in housing, em¬ 
ployment, and welfare during the Johnson presidency The book would bene¬ 
fit from a comprehensive concluding chapter but nevertheless presents a useful 
chronology and some analysis of civil rights progress and impasse during the 
Johnson years albeht k karnig 

IIeer, Nancy Whi itier Politics and History in the Soviet Union 
(Cambridge The MIT Press, 1973 Pp vm, 319 $2 95 paper ) 

Excellent analysis, based on detailed research, of the historiography of the 
Communist Party of the USSR in the important decade 1956-66 Although 
several significant developments are omitted, Heer's treatment of selected 
topics illustrates the relationship of changing interpretations to the fluctua¬ 
tions of politics and points to the professionalism and growing objectivity of 
Soviet historians working in a politically sensitive subdisciphne idrix rhea 

TRAYLOR, JR 

IroH, Hiroshi (ed and tr ) Japanese Politics —An Inside View 
Readings From Japan (Ithaca, N. Y Cornell University Press, 
1973 Pp x, 248 $15 00 cloth, $3 95 paper ) 

Itoh’s selection of nine research articles by Japanese social scientists (trans¬ 
lated into English for the first time) is a specialist’s book but still an interest¬ 
ing one Little Japanese political science is available in translation for English 
reading professional audiences But here can be found native perspectives on 
topics ranging from "An Outline of the Policy-Making Process in Japan" to 
“Consciousness of Peace and National Security" cordon bennett 

Johnson, Chalmers (ed ) Ideology and Politics in Contemporary 
China (Seattle University of Washington Press, 1973 Pp xii, 
390 $15 00 doth, $4 95 paper.) 
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Ten original essays on Mao’s thought arranged under three heads—origin, 
development, and application Most of them suppose a reciprocally influential 
relationship between ideology and policy in China, and several focus on the 
cultural revolution Contributors Byung-joon Ahn, Philip Bridgham, Jerome 
Ch’en, Merle Goldman, John Israel, Rensselaer W Lee m, Suzanne Pepper, 
Benjamin Schwartz, Richard Solomon, Lawrence Sullivan william v frame 

Kaufman, Herbert, with the collaboration of Michael Couzens 
Administrative Feedback Monitoring Subordinates’ Behavior 
(Washington The Brookings Institution, 1973 Pp vin, 83 $5 95 
cloth, $2 50 paper ) 

This slender volume reports the authors' findings concerning the modes and 
uses of "administrative feedback”—information available to bureau officials 
about the compliance of their subordinates Although feedback is plentiful 
and noncomphance by subordinates detectable, there are several incentives for 
officials to avoid acting upon or exploiting such feedback Well written, 
though somewhat redundant and overly impressionistic richahd l schott 


Kellas, James G The Scottish Political System (Cambridge, 
England At the University Press, 1973 Pp xn, 260 $12 50 cloth, 
$4 45 paper ) 

Dedicated to the proposition that a description of English politics is not a 
description of British politics, Kellas - book is the first systematic treatment of 
its subject and is full of admirable description of Scottish political institutions 
and processes, together with some intriguing analysis Murray Clark havens 

Kirkpatrick, Lyman B, Jr The US Intelligence Community 
Foreign Policy and Domestic Activities (New York Hill and 
Wang, 1973 Pp xi, 212 $7 95 ) 

From a career in CIA and a more recent professional background, the 
author has produced a reasoned, desenptive account of the structure, re¬ 
sponsibilities, and selected operations of the intelligence community, especially 
the CIA He recognizes the need for presidential and congressional oversight 
and greater accountability to the public without sacrificing continued improve¬ 
ment in collection, evaluation, and dissemination of intelligence data s M 
KENNEDY 

Kitter, Audrey The V S and the EEC American Reaction to 
and Involvement m the “Common Market ” (Los Angeles Center 

for the Study of Armament and Disarmament, California State Uni¬ 
versity, 1973 Pp ix, 62. $150 paper ) 
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This bibliographical compilation takes a relatively narrow view of its subject 
but, within those limits, is reasonably thorough This is one of a series of 
bibliographies dealing with topics in the general area uf peace research and 
disarmament, a list of those in print may be obtained from the publisher 

MURRAY CLARK HAVLNS 


Laffin, John Fedayeen. The Arab-lsraeli Dilemma (New 
York The Free Press, 1973. Pp xn, 171 $5 95 ) 

Laffin offers a pro-Israeli account of the extremely complex problem of the 
Palestinian Revolution and the “Fedayeen” who wage it According to Laffin, 
whose analysis lacks insight, since ordinary Palestinians want to live in peace, 
their cause would best be served by the Fedayeen organizations “going out of 
business altogether ” metis tamko£ 

Medhurst, Kenneth N. Government m Spam. The Executive at 
Work (Oxford and New York. Pergamori Press, 1973 Pp. xiu, 
256 $9 00 ) 

Given the absence of any extensive overview of contemporary Spanish poli¬ 
tics, Medhurst s book provides a useful and worthwhile contribution It cov¬ 
ers such topics as political groups and actors, the workings of the govern¬ 
mental apparatus, the role of the civil service in an authoritarian state, and 
socio-economic development policies lawhencf s chaham 

Mickiewicz, Ellen Handbook of Soviet Social Science Data. 
(New York The Free Press, 1973 Pp xxvi, 225 814 95 ) 

Intended to facilitate cross-national comparisons, this valuable English- 
language risearch source presents selected data on demography, agriculture, 
production, health, housing, education, communications, international inter¬ 
actions, and elite recruitment The editor's lengthy introduction presents 
strategies and uses for data analysis of the Soviet Union Kenneth n ciboskj 

Minocue, Kenneth R. The Concept of A University (Berkeley 
University of California Press, 1973. Pp. 237. $8 00 ) 

Minogue defends the independence of this unique institution against social, 
ideological, and national interests which attempt to structure the nature and 
boundaries of the university Claiming it exists to preserve academic activity 
which stimulates intellect, he defends its best interests even against profes¬ 
sional Wishes WILLIAM E ODEN 


Parkcm, Virginia C. Citizen Participation A Bibliography of 
Theory and Practice, with Spectal Emphasis on Comprehensive 
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Health Planning (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, nd Pp 11 , 92 Free.) 

This bibliography, though it stresses policy-making in the health field, con¬ 
tains an impressive variety of citations pertaining to all aspects of citizen in¬ 
volvement in the making of public decisions Murray clary havens 


Petkas, James (ed.) Latin America. From Dependence to Revo¬ 
lution (New York John Wiley and Sons, 1973 Pp ix, 274 
$8 95 cloth, $5 95 paper ) 

Of the eight chapters in this work, published before the Chilean coup, 
Petras is author or co-author of six and consequently sets the tone His thesis 
is that Latin America is moving toward radical structural change, but the 
alternative models are not the United States and Cuba, but rather Chile (under 
Allcnde) or Brazil As a Marxist his preference and prediction is the Chilean 
model KARL M SCHMITT 

Ping, Ching, and Dennis Bloodworth Heirs Apparent What 
Happens When Mao Dies? (New York Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 
1973 Pp xxxi, 236 $7 95 ) 

Anecdotal characterizations of the careers of prominent Chinese communists, 
with intriguing information that will delight specialists who might be inter¬ 
ested m the personalities and life-styles of these elite men and women, but no 
analysts attuned to the generalist cordon Bennett 

Rosecrance, Richard International Relations Peace or War ? 
(New York McGraw-Hill Book Co, 1973 Pp xm, 334 $8 95 
cloth, $595 paper ) 

Concerned that war recurs because 'the lessons of one generation are not 
effectively transmitted to the next," Professor Rosecrance offers this important 
review of international relations and its theoretical approaches in a lucid, con¬ 
cise text suited to a single-semester course in international relations boyi> l 
LANIER 


Rosovsky, Henry (ed ) Discord In The Pacific Challenges to 
the Japanese-American Alliance (Washington Columbia Books, 
1972 Pp 251 $3 00 paper ) 

Beneath official cordiality, relations between Japan and -America have had to 
endure many strains, often occasioned by the ’ communications gap, culmi¬ 
nating m the “Nixon shocks" generated by the American failure to consult the 
Japanese prior to Kissinger’s bold diplomatic foray into China Determined to 
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ameliorate the condition, prominent citizens of both nations met in 1972 to 
discuss issues of concern to both These papers attempt to identify major 
causes underlying the discord nack y an 

Schneider, Louis, and Charles M Bon jean (eds.). The Idea of 
Culture in the Social Sciences (New York Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1973. Pp lx, 149, $9.95 cloth, $2 95 paper.) 

This collection of outstanding essays attempts to show the use of the con¬ 
cept of culture by such disciplines as anthropology, political science, sociology, 
economics, geography, and history Lucian Pye’s cntical essay on "Culture 
and Political Science” warns the reader to be aware of the gap between micro 
and macro analysis in political science and the role that the concept of politi¬ 
cal culture has performed in attempts to reduce the gap Kenneth l deutsch 

Singer, Peter Democracy and Disobedience Oxford, England 
At the Clarendon Press, 1973 Pp vm, 150 $6 50 ) 

There is nothing new here for those already moderately familiar with the 
theoretical literature on democracy and disobedience The presentation, how¬ 
ever, of tlie special reasons for obedience in a democracy and their applicability 
to actual democracies is done clearly and concisely, with apt illustrations 
Could make a fine undergraduate text clarjce e cochhan 

Sulzberger, Cyrus An Age of Mediocrity Memoirs and Dianes 
1963-1972 (New York Macmillan Company, 1973 Pp xn, 828 
$12 95 ) 

Through his entree as foreign correspondent of the New York Times, the 
author reveals hitherto unknown views of events and their contemporaries 
held by many of the world's public figures Heath, Brandt, Pompidou, and 
Nixon are held to be competent but not charismatic leaders Allende, Brezh¬ 
nev, De Gaulle, Kissinger, Tito, Chou En-Iai and others are quoted and 
evaluated wuiabd barber 

Taborsky, Edward Communist Penetration of the Third World 
(New York. Robert Speller and Sons, 1973. Pp m, 500 $12 50 ) 

Through his use of communist publications, the pronouncements of com¬ 
munist organizations, and other materials, Taborsky analyzes the ideologies 
behind and the limited successes and frequent failures of the cultural, eco¬ 
nomic, and “non-peaceful" methods of Russia, China, Eastern Europe, and 
Cuba to influence developing nations of Africa, Asia, and Latin Amenca 
Useful bibliography and charts of trade and party memberships neale j 
PEARSON 
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Tavernier, Yves (ed ) L’unwers politique des pay sans dans la 
France contemporaine (Pans A Colin, Cahiers de la fnsp, 1972. 
Pp 651 ff 115.) 

The French farmer displays conflicting attitudes He protests, often vio¬ 
lently, against the government Yet, though he has been most affected by 
the socio-economic changes since 1958, his political preferences go to Pompi¬ 
dou's party Two drawbacks of this richly documented work a certain lack 
of teamwork among the contributors, and inability to control Marxist biases 

GABRIEL C F BACH 


Tugwell, Rexford G, and Thomas E Cronin (eds ) The Presi¬ 
dency Reappraised (New York Praeger Publishers, 1974 Pp 
vi, 312 $8 95 cloth, $3 95 paper ) 

Most of these essays have not previously appeared in print, and they are a 
valuable collection meriting widespread use Though several of the essays 
support a drastic reduction in presidential power, the volume is not unduly 
slanted in that direction Murray clarjc havens 

Varma, S P and Iqbal Narain Voting Behaviour tn a Changing 
Society A Case Study of the Fourth General Election tn Rajasthan 
(Delhi National Publishing House, 1973 Pp ix, 385 Rs 45 00 ) 

This is an atheoretical and undigested compendium of 192 cross-tabulations 
from a three-wave panel survey conducted in Rajasthan at the time of the 
1967 genera] election A sample of 610 respondents was intentionally drawn 
from 11 atypical constituencies Generalizations from the data are therefore 
difficult, if not impossible william c vanperbok 

Wyner, Alan J (ed ) Executive Ombudsmen in the United 
States (Berkeley Institute of Governmental Studies, University 
of California, 1973 Pp x, 315. $5 50 paper.) 

Wyner has collected nine cases that document the effectiveness of ‘executive 
ombudsmen," that is, officials operating centralized complaint services in the 
offices of mayors and governors The executive ombudsman is seen as a useful 
adaptation of the original Scandinavian concept to American politics The 
heavy workloads of these officials attest to the success of these instil Hi ions and 
their failure to affect policies that generate complaints james s bowman 

Young, Elizabeth A Farewell to Arms Control ? (Baltimore 
Penguin Books, 1972 Pp 256 $2 25 paper ) 


If arms control/disarmament is fewer wars and cheaper security “bv sub- 
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stituting the certainty of knowledge and control for the uncertainty of fear 
and weapons," there is none yet The test ban was a clean air bill, and non¬ 
proliferation is a two-power game with double standards But SALT I (two- 
page postcnpt) is tighter than NPT Angry, authoritative, and usefully 
opinionated for class and personal reading alden williams 

Zentneb, Henry Prelude to Administrative Theory Essays m 
Social Structure and Social Process (Calgary, Alberta Strayer 
Publications, 1973 Pp. xxxu, 205 $9 95 cloth, $4 95 paper ) 

Zentner approaches administrative theory from the sociological perspective 
of community organization in this collection of previously published articles 
Many of the articles are dated, however, he covers a broad spectrum of topics 
including community theory, social time-space relationships, and social causa¬ 
tion Unfortunately, Zentner adopts the prose style of Talcott Parsons in dis¬ 
cussing structural-functional aspects of administrative theory Stephen 
BRYANT 
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Research and Professional Activities 


A research seminar on Mathematical Models of Congress was held 
at Aspen, Colorado, m June It involved the discussion of original 
work by about 30 participants The sponsors were the Mathematical 
Social Science Board and the National Science Foundation. For 
more information contact Prof Larry Grant, Department of Political 
Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

A conference on the “Transformabon of the Westminster Model 
Legislative Systems in the New Independent States of Africa” was 
held m Honolulu m April For details about papers write. Prof 
Michael Mezey, Department of Polibcal Science, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 

A meeting of the Comparative Research on the Events of Na¬ 
tions Project was held in Lexington, Kentucky, in March The 
creon Project, of which Mickey East is a principal inveshgator, is 
an nsf funded, multiuniversity effort More mformahon can be 
obtained from Professor East, Department of Political Science, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 

A seminar devoted to the preparation and use of videotapes in 
undergraduate political science courses and the teaching of com¬ 
puter techniques to social science students was held at the Univer¬ 
sity of Kentucky in January For details write Prof. Michael Baer, 
Department of Polibcal Science, Lexington. 

A symposium on the draft of the proposed new consbtution for 
the State of Louisiana was held m Lake Charles in January. More 
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information can be obtained from Prof. William G. McCall, co¬ 
ordinator of the symposium, at McNeese State University, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana 70601. 

During the sprinc semester, 1974, the Tulane department of 
political science sponsored a senes of public lectures entitled "Is¬ 
sues of Public Policy Making ” These lecturers, and their subjects, 
which will later be published as a volume of Tulane Studies in Po¬ 
litical Science, included Ira Sharkansky, “Economic Development 
in the Policy-Making Process Why We Should View the United 
States as a Developing Country”, Thomas R. Dye, “Why Political 
Scientists are Such Poor Public Policy Analysts”, Charles W Ander¬ 
son, ‘The Uses and Abuses of Comparative Policy Analysis”, Gra¬ 
ham Allison, “U S. Foreign Policy Decision-Making”, Richard I 
Hofferbert, “Paying for Schools in Federal Systems”, Robert D 
Putnam, “Rureaucrats and Politicians Contending Elites m the 
Policy Process, and Arnold J Heidenheimer, “Pohtical Parties as 
Instruments of Policy Reform ” More information can be obtained 
from Prof William Gwyn, Department of Political Science, Tulane 
University, New Orleans 

Dh richard d feld of East Texas State University is currently 
engaged in a research project entitled “The Impact of Population 
Growth on Population Policy Formulation in Rapidly Growing 
Urban Areas ” The findings will be published m a forthcoming 
collection of essays 

Dr John k wildgen of the University of New Orleans has re¬ 
ceived a grant from the European Economic Community for a 
study with Dr Werner Feld on elite and mass attitudes regarding 
political integration m Europe 

Richard e damon of the College of William and Mary was a 
Fulbright Junior Lecturer at the University of Clermont, France, 
during the 1973-74 academic year 

Prof thomas r dye has received a two-year grant from the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Health to examine the impact of population 
growth, composition, and change on municipal public policies in 
cities and suburbs of metropolitan areas of the United States 

Sheldon Simon of the University of Kentucky has received a re¬ 
search grant from the American Enterprise Institute for Public 
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Policy Research to prepare a monograph for its Foreign Policy 
Senes. The study will be partly based on interviews conducted by 
Professor Simon in Asia Details can be obtained from him 

Dr e phillip Morgan of Emory University has received a Ful- 
bright Lectureship to participate in the design of an Institute of 
Development Management at the University of Botswana, Lesotho, 
and Swaziland in southern Africa He will serve as liaison between 
the Institute and various government ministries in all three coun¬ 
tries 


Announcements 

Georgia collece, in Milledgeville, Georgia, has established a de¬ 
partment of political science and public administration The de¬ 
partment awards both a Bachelor of Arts and a Bachelor of Science 
degree, and also offers a Master of Science in Public Administration 
Ralph Hemphill, an associate professor of political science, has been 
named acting chairman of the new department 

The department of political science at Grambling College has 
announced the publication of a senes entitled "Grambling Papers 
in Political Science” The series contains articles on political as¬ 
pects of many societies This collection of papers will be distnb- 
uted free of charge for professional reference Persons interested 
in obtaining a copy of this publication should contact Dr Yawsoon 
Sim, Head, Department of Political Science, Grambling College, 
Grambling, Louisiana 71245 

The department of political science, East Texas State Univer¬ 
sity, has instituted a Master of Public Administration Program The 
program provides practical, career-oriented training for those seek¬ 
ing jobs or those already employed m government service In addi¬ 
tion, it provides academically oriented courses for students inter¬ 
ested in pursuing further graduate study or careers in college 
teaching For more information write. Director, Admissions and 
Records, East Texas State University, Commerce, Texas 75428 

The JOP is pleased to announce that the Chastain Award for 
the best faculty paper delivered at the annual spsa meeting, 1973, 
will be made to Professors Thomas E. Patterson and Robert A. 
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Milne for their jointly-authored paper on Voter Information Change 
in the 1972 General Election, at the annual spsa meeting in 1974 

The selection committee consists of Professors Robert E. Clute 
(University of Georgia), Frank Munger (University of North Caro¬ 
lina), Ruth McQuown (University of Florida), Hanes Walton, Jr. 
(Savannah State College), and John H Hallowell (Duke Univer¬ 
sity) 

American Studies, an interdisciplinary scholarly journal, is seek¬ 
ing articles for a special issue to be published m the fall of 1975 
This issue will focus on the dynamics of long-term changes in 
American society Manuscripts should be submitted before March 
30, 1975 First consideration will be given to studies that include 
analyses of the processes through which change occurs 

Some suggested categories of investigation are, Changes In 
American ethnic and racial relations, social roles, social thought, 
community life, artistic expression, political structures, religious 
structures, technological innovation and application, science in re¬ 
lation to society and attitudes, and actions in reference to the 
physical environment 

In addition to the publication, authors of accepted articles will 
be invited to participate in a bicentennial symposium on change in 
America, at the University of Kansas 

Articles should be submitted to Stuart Levine, Editor, American 
Studies, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 66045 

The third southern peace science society Conference was held 
on the campus of Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, April 
4-5, 1974 The conference included panels dealing with such topics 
as foreign military intervention, crisis analysis, arms race modeling, 
and the prediction of war Individuals interested in securing copies 
of the program and papers should contact Prof, Albert F Eldndge, 
President, Southern Peace Science Society, Department of Political 
Science, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 27706. 

The center for public service, Texas Tech University, has com¬ 
menced publication of its new bulletin, Public Service The bulletin, 
to be published three times yearly, is distributed to all political 
science departments in the United States For information con¬ 
cerning subscriptions write to Jack W Hopkins, Department of 
Political Science, Texas Tech University, Lubbock, Texas 79409 
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The comparative development studies center of State Univer¬ 
sity of New York at Albany co-sponsored with the Camara dos 
Deputados in Brazil an international conference on "Legislatures 
in Contemporary Societies” in Brasilia between August 5-9, 1974. 
Papers were given on three topic areas (a) the future of legisla¬ 
tures in contemporary societies, (b) legislatures and public policy; 
and (c) the legislature as an institution. 

For further details concerning acquisition of these papers write 
Prof Abdo I Baaklim, Comparative Development Studies Center, 
Graduate School of Public Affairs, State University of New York 
at Albany, 1400 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 12222 

The annual meeting of the African Studies Association will be 
held in Chicago from October 30 to November 2. All correspond¬ 
ence relating to the 1974 meeting should be addressed to the pro¬ 
gram chairman, Prof Sam Sarkesian, Department of Political Sci¬ 
ence, Loyola University of Chicago, 6525 North Shendan Road, 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 

The first issue of Journal of Political Science (Fall, 1973) is 
now available Inquiries concerning subscription rates and sub¬ 
mission of manuscripts should be addressed to the Journal of Politi¬ 
cal Science in care of the Department of Political Science, Clemson 
University, Clemson, South Carolina, 29631. The Journal will ap¬ 
pear twice yearly during the fall and spring semesters 


Announcement 

The Journal of Politics is going to take appropriate notice of our 
nation’s bicentennial In the August, 1976 issue, the Journal of 
Politics will carry one or more articles appropriate to the 200th 
anniversary of American independence. Please note the cautious 
expression “one or more articles ” The Journal of Politics, unlike 
some other publications, does not have to commit itself to a full 
special issue to demonstrate its loyalty to American traditions We 
feel no insecurity here. In fact, a usually reliable source has leaked 
to us the contents of a report, prepared jointly by the fbi and the 
Secret Service, which rates the Journal of Politics as the third most 
loyal publication m the United States. We are outranked only by 
the Reader's Digest and the Chicago Tribune. 
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One article has already been commissioned All readers of this 
announcement are invited to submit manuscripts containing their 
reflections on the bicentennial Such manuscripts will be refereed 
m the usual fashion, and any that evoke real enthusiasm from sev¬ 
eral referees will be published. We may end up with a special 
bicentennial section of a regular issue or, if we are snowed under 
with brilliant manuscripts, we may put out a full bicentennial issue. 

Potential contributors should note well that the base line is the 
year 1776 A study of the evolution of the interstate commerce 
clause would be unacceptable since that clause dates from 1787. 
Observations on the evolution of political parties would be inap¬ 
propriate unless one can trace their origin back to the outbreak of 
the Revolution Wnters must focus on 200 years of Amen can 
political expenence, not 187 

Manuscripts in this category should probably be submitted to 
the editor no later than the summer of 1975 Please refer to our 
masthead for comments on the preferred length of articles. 
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Editorial Note 


Mr heart is filled with agape For those readers who have had 
only minimal contact with the Judeo-Chnstian tradition, let me ex¬ 
plain that this word means "love ” Do not confuse it with love in 
the sense of “make love to” or the mamage-manual sense of the 
word Agape, with which my heart is overflowing, refers to a feel¬ 
ing of good will toward all mankind My feeling of agape extends 
to the iron miners of Sicily, to the women pearl divers of Japan, and 
to the countless referees on and off the editorial board who have 
given prompt and competent advice on manuscripts The latter 
group particularly deserves to inherit the earth Or about 40 acres 
of it just outside a rapidly growing, bedroom suburb 
Editorial board members have a commitment to the Journal and 
always give good service Yet we cannot confine refereeing to 
board members lest one develop a situation in which two or three 
people are doing all the refereeing in a particular field Moreover, 
it frequently happens that the best qualified referee is not a board 
member It is in dealing with the many refusals from nonboard 
members that I sometimes run a little low on agape To decline to 
referee an article, one has to mark a check m the right place, tear 
the paper on the perforated line, insert it in an envelope, address 
the envelope to the Journal, and affix a stamp Those who refuse 
me fall into three categories The first reply promptly and efficient¬ 
ly Only a signature, no message accompanies the refusal (They 
decline all other invitations if you ever ask them again ) These are 
the cold fish One pictures them weanng antiallergy masks and 
leading well-ordered lives The second category consists of the 
"friendlies," who are genuinely warm and cordial. They cannot do 
it because they are just about to leave for Nepal, or they are terribly 
busy at that particular tnr.e They often urge you to try them again 
in a couple of months. A few have a touch of wit- “I am either 
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over-committed or under-talented ” Then there is that regrettably 
large third group which I do not understand at all They simply do 
not respond to requests in any way Now, not all that many letters 
get lost in the mails I do not think they are really too busy to put 
a check mark on a piece of paper and address an envelope It must 
be that ten-cent stamp that gets them What with the tremendous 
nse m the price of groceries and contraceptives they just cannot 
afford it 

For a while I harbored the illusion that authors of articles pub¬ 
lished m the Journal would be peculiarly helpful and willing ref¬ 
erees I did not think of anything as lowly as backscratching, but 
after all I had provided plural verbs for their plural subjects and 
assuaged their anxieties with prompt and friendly answers to their 
letters But the case of Professor X educated me I experienced 
difficulty m getting a qualified person to read his manuscript If 
you write and invite a person to evaluate, how long do you wait be¬ 
fore you decide that he is going to ignore your letter^ 4 Then when 
two referees accepted and were sent the manuscript, they delayed 
an exasperatmgly long time before returning evaluations So Pro¬ 
fessor X phoned several times to inquire about the matter His 
language was neither rude nor abusive, but be expressed consider¬ 
able impatience, and he felt somewhat put upon Ultimately, his 
manuscript received several flattering critiques and was accepted 

Then around the first of the year someone submitted a manuscript 
in the same general field in which Professor X had wntten Since 
it seemed that Prof X would be well qualified to evaluate the piece, 
he was invited to do so His secretary replied that Professor X 
would be delighted to help but that he was tied up until April 1 
Hell, that had been my trouble with X’s manuscript—too manv 
people tied up for the next three months 

Other writers published in the Journal have been less than co¬ 
operative in helping evaluate manuscripts They want more service 
from the profession than they are willing to give Our colleagues 
in theory may raise the question whether having an article accepted 
creates any ethical obligations. One might argue that the Journal 
benefits by the publication of a good article . The author benefits 
by its appearance in a quality journal, and that is the end of the 
matter Maybe so, but I always recall the passage in the 19th 
chapter of St Mark which reads, “Venly I say unto y ou, even the 
pawn brokers and the used car dealers haie higher ethical stan¬ 
dards than you ” 
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Announcement 


Announcement 


Our readers are reminded once again that the Journal of Politics is 
going to join countless other groups and take appropnate notice of 
our nation’s bicentennial Our August, 1976, issue will carry one or 
more articles the subject matter of which will be ideas on the 200th 
anniversary of American independence Please note the cautious 
expression “one or more articles ” All readers are invited to submit 
manuscripts appropriate to this subject matter Such manuscripts 
will be refereed in the usual fashion Any of those that evoke real 
enthusiasm from several referees will be published. So we may end 
up with a special bicentennial section of a regular issue or, if we 
are snowed under with brilliant manuscripts, we may put out a 
special bicentennial issue 

Potential contributors should note carefully that the starting point 
is the year 1776 A study of the evolution of the interstate com¬ 
merce clause would be unacceptable since that clause dates from 
1787 Observations on the evolution of political parties would be 
similarly inappropriate unless someone contends that their origin 
really goes back to the outbreak of the Revolution. Writers must 
focus on 200 years of American political experience, not 187 

Bicentennial-type manuscripts should probably be submitted to 
the editor no later than the summer of 1975 Please refer to our 
masthead for comments on the preferred length of articles 


And now to the serious matter of the contents of this issue 
Madison’s tenth Federalist has been interpreted by the progres¬ 
sives and their heirs as proof that the Constitution is a barrier to 
majority rule, especially by political parties responsive to a landless 
urban electorate Pluralists have construed it so as to demonstrate 
that majority rule is rendered benign when an increase m the size 
of a democratic system spontaneously multiplies and diversifies po¬ 
litical groups. In “Madison’s Theory of Representation in the Tenth 
Federalist,” Robert J Morgan argues that the essay contains a prob¬ 
abilistic causal theory of representation intended to prove that some 
fundamental cleavages can be stabilized in a federal republic by 
electing legislators in large, heterogeneous districts. Madison re¬ 
vised republican theory to prove that constitutional government is 
just and stable because it incorporates all interests into the legisla- 



tive process on a continuing basis, contrary to the theories of Har¬ 
rington, Hume, and Montesquieu 

“Environmental Problems in the ussr the Divergence of Theory 
and Practice” has forced the editor to modify ever so slightly his 
belief that there is no such thing as an article of general interest 
Author John M Kramer notes that official Soviet spokesmen argue 
that only the socialist system can grapple effectively with environ¬ 
mental disruption They posit that central planning and socialist 
ownership of the means of production permit the ussr to pursue 
goals such as environmental quality that embody the interests of all 
of society Yet an examination of air and water pollution and 
abuses of land resources in the ussr reveals that Soviet industrialists 
behave in much the same manner as their capitalist counterparts 
In each system industrialists are primarily concerned with economic 
success and largely indifferent to any ecological damage that their 
activity may cause 

The purposes of “Governmental and Corporate Elites Converg¬ 
ence and Differentiation” are to define and identify a national insti¬ 
tutional "elite” m America and then to examine the degree of con¬ 
vergence and differentiation among corporate, governmental, and 
public interest elites Authors Thomas R Dye and John W Picker¬ 
ing describe concentration in institutional resources, the extent of 
interlocking and specialization m officeholding, the differences in 
recruitment paths to top positions in governmental, corporate, and 
public interest organizations, and the degree of differentiation m 
social backgrounds between top officeholders in these separate types 
of institutions 

Fred R Dallmayr believes that under the impact of the positivist 
fact-value dichotomy, political inquiry has virtually been purged of 
normative questions According to the logical-positivist paradigm, 
ethical norms possess cither a cognitive or a noncogmtive status 
they are reducible either to empirical conditions or to purely emo¬ 
tive acts or arbitrary commands More recently, ordinary language 
theory and hermeneutical studies have revised this account m the 
direction of a distinction between a description of moral discourse 
and an assessment of norms as prescriptive postulates After re¬ 
viewing contemporary trends in (meta-) ethical theory, “Toward a 
Cntical Reconstruction of Ethics and Politics” examines an approach 
formulated by Karl-Otto Apel (of Frankfurt Universitv) which aims 
to reconcile or overcome available alternatives Normative stan¬ 
dards, in this view, are implicit in ongoing social practices and 
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language patterns, but need to be extracted and clarified through 
critical analysis and reconstruction. A concluding portion deline¬ 
ates some implications of this approach for political thought 

“Decentralization” is more than a term signifying a certain type 
of administrative ordering, the word denotes as well a hope for a 
more responsive polity, an aspiration for a more human style of life. 
This wide variety of meanings demands a consideration both “em¬ 
pirical” and “normative,” a concern that focuses not only on how 
the political system works right now, but also on how it could work 
in the future should designated alterations m the political process 
be instituted In “The Practical Significance of Decentralization,” 
Norman Furmss concludes that while decentralization has certain 
limited but concrete administrative advantages, it is not the appro¬ 
priate form for massive, reformative change 

Martin Fishbein’s ab model of attitudes is applied to the analysis 
of voting behavior in “Rationality and Attitudes Toward Political 
Parties and Candidates ” The ab model asserts that an individual’s 
attitude toward an object is a function of beliefs Tins approach 
helps to clarify the meaning and nature of political rationality H 
T Reynolds tests the ab model using two different sets of data 
Although the data permit only a partial test, they show the utility 
of Fishbein’s approach in studying political attitudes Attitudes to¬ 
ward candidates and parties are determined by a combination of 
factors including beliefs about their stands on issues and their po¬ 
litical style 

“Elite Theory and Policy Analysis” concerns the extent to which 
the technocratic-managerial role expectations of suburban educa¬ 
tional policy-makers influence their fiscal policy choices Michael 
P Smith analyzes public spending decisions in a ring of primarily 
“managerial” suburbs in Massachusetts to assess the relative impact 
on fiscal policy of policy-makers’ social status, political ideology, 
and role expectations The analysis provides little support for hy¬ 
potheses linking social background and conventional ideological 
measures to elite fiscal choices 

The biases of electoral systems have long been objects of concern 
to political scientists and political reformers "Partisan Bias in the 
Electoral College” develops a method for simulating presidential 
elections to measure the presence and extent of partisan bias in the 
electoral college Such a bias, which Michael C Nelson found to 
be based in the different distributions of party support among states, 
would determine the victor when the major-party presidential can- 
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didates divided the national popular vote almost evenly between 
them, as m 1960 Since 1956 the bias has been consistently pro- 
Democratic and will probably result in a Democratic victory if the 
1976 presidential election is as close as that of 1960. 




Articles 



Madisons 

Theory of Representation 
in the 

Tenth Federalist 


Robert J. Morgan 


For decades scholars have overlooked the full significance of 
James Madison’s direct statement in the Tenth Federalist “a scheme 
of representation promises the cure for [faction] which we are 
seeking ” 1 It is surprising that they have ignored, also, his related 
prescription of a constitutional equilibrium to be achieved by allo¬ 
cating representation between the major sections as the primary 
means of controlling this source of faction The first step to be 
taken m founding the new American republic, he asserted, was “a 
change in the principle of representation ” 2 Even when the Con¬ 
vention rejected his recommendation of equilibrium, the other 
change m representation was sufficiently novel and significant, Mad¬ 
ison believed, to prove wrong the European theonsts who opposed 
republicanism except in small trading cities Europe had discovered 
representation, he conceded, but Americans could claim the merit 
of transforming that discovery by making “representation the 
basis of unmixed and extensive republics ” 3 

1 Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, James Madison, The Federalist, introduction 
by Edward Meade Earle (New York Modern Library, 1937), 59 Subsequent 
citation will show I do not mean to say that the subject of representation in the 
eighteenth century has been ignored My point is that Madison’s contribution 
to the theory of representation has been obscured by ideological interpretations 
of The Federalist, No 10 

2 James Madison, The Writings of James Madison, ed Gaillard Hunt (9 vols , 
New York G P. Putnam's Sons, 1900-10), II, 338, cited hereafter as Writings 

3 The Federalist, II, 81 (No 14) 
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From this preliminary understanding of Madison’s purpose in 
writing the Tenth essay, I intend to develop five major points First, 
m technical language, that essay contains a probabilistic causal 
theory of representation It is not an explanatory theory to the 
effect that an increase in territory and population will multiply and 
diversify groups to the point where all will be so weak that none 
will permanently dominate opposing minorities 

Second, his essay does not support the theory that political sta¬ 
bility depends solely, or even chiefly, on an underlying consensus of 
values beyond politics Political stability is not maintained by com¬ 
peting groups of political elites 

Third, Madison intended to demonstrate that the durability of the 
American republic would depend primarily on a constitutional su¬ 
perstructure of representation flexible enough to control the struggle 
of opposing interests Fie called representation the “pivot” of Amer¬ 
ican republicanism 4 The stability of constitutional government was 
seen to rest upon legislative stability achieved by combining the 
ideas of heterogeneity and equilibrium with representation The 
ideal of this construct is the representative who is an independent 
man of republican virtue, tied to his constituents by duty, gratitude, 
and ambition and serving them with the affection of friends and 
the impartiality of judges 5 His concept of equilibrium, however, 
was looted in the harsher realities of sectional divisions 

Fourth, Madison’s political theory was a conscious contribution to 
republicanism, the major revolutionary ideology of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries The American Revolution was made in 
the name of republicanism, although the ideological sources were 
English, not French More was involved than a sentimental admira¬ 
tion of the ideals embodied in the literature of classical Greece and 
Rome 6 Madison drew his allusions from schoolboy texts but got 

* Ibid, II, 411 (No 63) 

6 Ibid, II, 373 (No 57), 285 (No 43) 

6 Charles F Mullett, “Classical Influences on the American Resolution,’ 
Classical Journal, 35 (November 1939), 92-104, Gilbert Chmard, "Polybius and 
the American Constitution," Journal of the History of Idias, 1 (January 1940), 
38-58, Richard M Gummere, The American Colonial Mind and the Classical 
Tradition (Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1963), 173-190 The 
distinction between the sources of classical literary allusions and political ide¬ 
ologies becomes clear in Bernard Bailvn, The Ideological Origins of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution (Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 
1967), 160-229 
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understanding explains what we have been and what we are how 
the system functions and why it is stable, rooted m the founding 
myths 14 It refracts our perceptions of the present so much that 
without it our vision would be very different 15 

In Dahl’s judgment, nowhere m American thought “is there a 
more compactly logical, almost mathematical, piece of theory than 
in Madison’s The Federalist, No 10 It is both convenient and in¬ 
tellectually rewarding to turn to Madison to discover a basic ra¬ 
tionale for the American political system.” 16 First, however, it must 
be shown that his argument defending constitutional checks and 
balances in No 51 is mere ideology unsuitable for a scientific knowl¬ 
edge of politics Social checks and balances arising out of social 
pluralism are both more effective and more satisfying to scientific 
students of society today It is to this modern view that No 10 
contributes the basic premise, a paraphrase of Madison’s words, 
stated by Dahl as follows “Hijpothesis 10 To the extent that the 
electorate is numerous, extended and diverse in interests, a majority 
faction is less likely to exist, and if it does exist, it is less likely to 
act as a unity” 17 Dahl derived this paraphrase from the passage 
in which Madison laid down an “exceptionally important” proposi¬ 
tion “Extend the sphere and you take m a greater variety of parties 
and interests ” (and so on to the end of this passage familiar to 
all students of American politics and thought) I intend to show 
that this paraphrase alters fundamentally the meaning of the text 
which occasioned it 

In the course of developing this paraphrase, Dahl remarked that 
Madison reached this hypothesis by a senes of “exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful statements” and followed it with “an extremely dubious and 
probably false set of propositions purporting to show that repre¬ 
sentation in a large republic will provide ‘better’ politicians and re¬ 
duce the probability of the success of ‘the vicious arts by which 

14 S I Benn and R S Peters, The Principles of Political Thought (New 
York The Free Press, 1965), 412 

16 See, for example, C Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York Oxford 
University Press, 1956), Grant McConnell, Private Power and American Democ¬ 
racy (New York Alfred A Knopf, 1966), Theodore Lowi, The End of Lib¬ 
eralism (New York W W Norton & Company, 1969), Paul Eidelberg, The 
Philosophy of the American Constitution (New York The Free Press, 1968) 

16 Robert A Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), 5 

17 Ibid, 17, 21-22, 31 
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elections are too often earned’ ” 18 Dahl did not elaborate his un¬ 
favorable judgment of the otherwise "lucid and compact” proposi¬ 
tions in the essay. He said he would follow Madison only where 
he was “most logical, consistent and explicit but without a 

"perfect reproduction of his words ” 19 Perhaps for this reason, 
he said, he was puzzled at “a central theme of Madison’s ”—the 
threat of faction is from the “legislature, supposedly the stronghold 
of the majority ” 20 He might have been less puzzled had he ex¬ 
plored the implications of his own observation that a constitution 
“helps” to determine the relative strengths and weaknesses of groups 
in the political struggle 21 


II 

Unlike Dahl, Madison defended the efficacy of constitutional re¬ 
straints on power because he did not believe that social restraints 
could be effectuated by the sort of group equilibrium which Dahl 
has called the principle of political pluralism traced to the Tenth 
essay A month before he published this essay, Madison explained 
to Jefferson why he believed as he did A modem society is socially 
heterogeneous, in a republic, governmental decisions are made on 
the principle of majority rule Because not all interests are affected 
equally by such decisions, there must be an awareness of the need 
for moderation which will insure government by consent rather 
than force because the latter would be a denial of the republican 
principle In the abstract we could hope that three kinds of social 
restraints would stay the hand of a majority respect for the su¬ 
premacy of the “general good,” a respect for "character,” and re¬ 
ligious and moral instruction 

Experience, however, has demonstrated that a regard for the com¬ 
mon good has never restrained a majority until “the public authonh 
in their hands ” As for the second restraint, public opinion controls 
the governing majority in a republic The “standard is fixed b\ 
those whose conduct is to be measured bv it ” Consequently, no 
increase tn the numerical size of the majority will alter the situation 
"two thousand individuals [will be] no less apt to oppress one thou- 

is/fctd, 18 

!■> Ibid, 5 

20 ibtd , 9 

21 Ibid , 137 
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sand, or two hundred thousand one hundred thousand ” Finally, 
religious and moral tuition have failed utterly to restrain men acting 
in a public capacity because the standards of moral judgment ap¬ 
plied to private conduct have no binding effect in political life 
Men who had piofessed the strongest religious convictions had 
acted on occasion without renioise in ways at which their “con¬ 
sciences would revolt, if proposed to them separately in their 
closets ” Religion, “kindled into enthusiasm has been much 
oftener a motive for oppression than a restraint from it ” 

Because the art of the politician is likely to be used to mobilize 
majorities to act on any pietense, no matter how cynical, the law¬ 
giver must use his ait to contnve constitutional restraints upon un- 
sciupulous majorities 

Divide et irnpera, the riprobated maxim of t>ranny, is under certain qualifica¬ 
tions the only policv on winch a republic can be administered on just princi¬ 
ples It must he observed however that this doctrine can only hold within a 
sphere of mean extent As in too small a sphere oppnssive combinations may 
be too easily formed against the weaker party so m too extensive i one, a de¬ 
fensive conceit may be rendered too difficult against the oppression of those 
entrust! d svitli the administration -- 

This letter provides a major clue to Madison’s meaning in the Tenth 
essay 

The subject of the essay is representative government The dis¬ 
course falls roughly into two parts first, there is a discussion of the 
failure of the existing Ameucan constitutions to control the violence 
of faction Despite their improvement over other forms of popular 
government, they do not provide a well-constructed union capable 
of controlling the effects of faction, among which the mutabihtv of 
legislation is the most alarming Next, there is a familiar definition 
of faction, the latent causes of which are shown m the nature of 
man and inflamed by the liberty of free governments The danger 
of factional victories is real because the first object of such govern¬ 
ments is to protect the fallible reason and diverse faculties of men 
out of which rights of property originate The performance of 
this function has two significant consequences Men who differ 
from each other in reason and faculties acquire different amounts 
and kinds of property The influence of these differences upon the 
“sentiments and views of the proprietors” results in a division of 

22 Writings, V, 27-28 (to Thomas Jefferson, Oct 24, 1787) Essay No 10 
was published Nov 22, 1787 
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society into various parties and interests 23 Means consistent with 
republican liberty must be devised for controlling the effects of 
political conflict among those who pursue their interest through 
legislation, if a stable and just republic is to be maintained A 
fundamental dilemma must be resolved, therefore, because legisla¬ 
tion is enacted by representatives who normally are no more than 
“advocates and parties to the causes which they determine ” 
Neither religious instruction nor indoctrination into the principles of 
republican civic rectitude will restrain the common disposition of 
humans to “vex and oppress each other [rather] than to cooperate 
for their common good " 24 Other means must be used to control 
the form of factional struggle to be most dreaded in America, that 
is, conflict among those who already fully enjoy their natural right 
to property in its various forms and also possess political rights of 
suffiage and representation 

The dilemma mav be stated more generally Our object is to se¬ 
cure the public good and private lights against a factional majority 
without peiverting the “spmt and form of popular government” 23 
In its most abstract, general form the solution seems to lie in finding 
means whereby either an interested majority is prevented from 
forming or, if it already exists it is rendered ineffectual In its “num¬ 
ber and local situation ” J6 From this proposition it is evident 
that a pure democracy on the Classical model will not serve this 
end because the legislative majority in government is also the un¬ 
refined social majority 

A lcpublic, however, is by definition characterized b\ “a scheme 
of representation’ and it is this feature which “opens a different 
prospect, and promises the cure for which we are seeking 27 In¬ 
deed, repiesentation is the distinguishing mark of republican gov¬ 
ernment and differentiates it from a democracy the other tvpe 
within the aenus “popular government ” The second distinguishing 
chaiactenstic of a republic is that it embrace's a "greater number of 
citizens, and greater sphere of country” than a democracv Mad¬ 
ison deduced two effects from these premises 

Representation provides the potential means of refining public 


23 The hcilcrahtt, 55 (No 10) 

24 Ibid , 56 

25 I but, 58 

26 Ibid 

2" Ibid, 59 (emphasis added) 
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opinion through the agency of elected representatives before it is 
transformed into legislation Without a carefully designed electoral 
system, however, voting can result in the choice of either men of 
republican virtue or others moved by selfish ambition and a nar¬ 
rowly parochial vision of the public good Therefore, the decisive 
question is “whether small or extensive republics are more favorable 
to the election of proper guardians of the public weal ” The 
clear answer is decidedly in favor of a large republic because of 
“two obvious considerations ” 28 

At this point the argument becomes more complex The exten¬ 
sion of a republic provides four necessary conditions, all likely to 
result m one desired effect “the substitution of representatives 
whose enlightened views and virtuous sentiments render them 
superior to local prejudices and to schemes of injustice ” Madison 
stated no sufficient cause in his theory Therefore, it is a probabil¬ 
istic causal theory The first condition is that in any republic the 
number of representatives must be large enough to guard against 
the cabals of the few, but not so large as to fall prey to the con¬ 
fusion of the many Next, the number of representatives in a large 
republic does not have to be proportionally as large as in a small 
republic to satisfy this condition It, m turn, produces an effect 
the proportion of “fit characters" for election will be greater in a 
large republic than in a small one (that is, given a larger population 
and fewer offices to fill) This complex condition results in “a 
greater probability of a fit choice ” 29 A third condition (one treated 
as an effect of a republic’s extension) is that each representative is 
chosen by a greater number of citizens in the large than in the small 
republic Again, this condition has a likely effect the probability 
that the choice of the representative will be affected by the “vicious 
arts” of election is reduced 

The other consideration which Madison notes is the fourth con¬ 
dition likely to produce the desired effect The federal division of 
an extended republic differentiates the functions of representatives 
Some are chosen deliberately and knowingly to serve the “aggregate 
interests” of the nation Others will be chosen with an equal aware¬ 
ness to serve local, even parochial, interests Both general and par¬ 
ticular interests will be served simultaneously by this scheme of 
double representation In short, a large republic can be federal 

28 Ibid 

29 Ibid, 60 
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in structure Within it the relatively greater number and diversity 
of interests will seek their ends at both levels of government At 
the state level, where local interests are served, occasions will arise 
on which “factious leaders may kindle a flame within their partic¬ 
ular States,” but they will not spread it through the other states 30 
The old “rage for paper money” and similar kinds of familiar legis¬ 
lation may succeed m particular states, but it will be less apt to 
pervade the entire Union because the “representation of the Union 
will be most likely to possess these requisite endowments” of “en¬ 
lightened views and virtuous sentiments ” 31 

Among the other essays in The Federalist, No 57 supports this 
understanding There, Madison set out to refute the charge that 
members of the House of Representatives would be chosen from an 
elite insensitive to public opinion, because the House was too small 
to provide a “numerous representation” as the Antifederahsts de¬ 
manded Madison replied that the only difference in respect of 
numbers between the state legislatures and the House would be 
that each member of the latter would be elected by “five or six 
thousand citizens ” In the states, each representative would be 
elected bv “about as many hundreds ” If this difference is the basis 
for the charge, Madison continued, one should ask whether it is 
supported by “reason ” And it cannot be "without mantaining 
that five or six thousand citizens are less capable of choosing a fit 
representative, or more liable to be corrupted by an unfit one, than 
five or six hundred ” 32 

Madison’s novel reversal of the theory that a republic must be 
small in size led to two general conclusions The first, to repeat 
was that representatives chosen from large, heterogeneous districts 
are likely to be independent of any single interest The second was 
that Congress would more probably be insulated from localized 
factional struggles normally occurring in some districts He h\- 
pothesized that at anv one time an “ambitious” candidate would be 
able to mobilize voters m support of some measures, but it would 
“rarely happen to many districts at the same time ” 33 In the state 
legislatures interests would vary according to their “number and 
local situation ” The familiar struggles involving religious sects, 

30 Ibid, 61 

3 1 Ibid 

32 Ibid, 374 (No 57) 

33 Writings, IV, 126 
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creditors, and debtors, could be expected to appear in “particular 
states but will be unable to spread to general conflagration through 
the other states ” 34 This was Jefferson’s understanding of his friend’s 
theory A republic must be “so extensive as that local egoisms may 
never reach its greater part ” S5 

Madison’s argument in The Federalist was based on reason, but, 
like Harrington and Hume, he did not separate it rigidly from ex¬ 
perience, which he called “an instructive monitor ” 36 Reason gave 
him knowledge of experience m logical form and thereby rendered 
it useful for the practice of the lawgivei Consequently, it adds 
depth to our undeistanding of his theory to know what particular 
events led him to believe that political conflict should be moderated 
through icpresentation 


III 

Through intensive- political study prior to the Convention, Madi¬ 
son concluded that the tendency towaid faction would have to be 
curbed with what he called an “intermingled agency ’’ Means had 
to be found foi republican governments to piovide “some disinter¬ 
ested and dispassionate umpne m disputes between different pas¬ 
sions and intei c-sts m the state ” 37 The new government would need 
the means of curbing the “variety of pernicious measuies” enacted 
by the states 3S Resoit to force would be contrary to republican 
ideology Representatives were needed, therefore, not as “mere 

' 1 Th<’ Federalist, 58, 61 (No 10) A careful comparison of thi test of No 
10 with Madison’s long speech on June 6 1787, demonstiatos dearly that the 
latter providid much of the text of tin former almost literally so hut not the 
wholi of it 1 m cause Madison did not explain there what he meant by insisting 
on the nei d to “enlaige the sphere " Writings, III, 102-103 

!r ’Thomas [< fferson, The Writings of Thomas Ji Iferson, td Albert Ellery 
Btigli (20 vols , Washington, DC The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Associa¬ 
tion, 1007), IX 209-300 This idea was subtly transformed by Lord Bryce 
into the premise of contemporary pluralists that a fragmented public opinion 
prevents the “tvianny of the majority ” In America public opinion shows, “in 
the tilth of the old doctrine that republicanism was fit only for small com¬ 
munities, that ivils pecnliir to a particular district, which might be ruinous in 
that district if it stood alone, become less dangerous when it forms part of a 
vast country” James Brvee, The American Commonwealth, new and rev ed 
(2 vols, New York Macmillan Company, 1920) 

36 Writing s, III, 306 

37 Ibid , II, 346-347 

7R Ibid III, 364 
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advocates of state interests & views,” but as “impartial umpires and 
guardians of justice and the general Good ” 39 They could serve as 
umpires, if they were given adequate, new authority and were 
chosen in large districts directly by the voters If Congress were 
given a negative on all the legislative acts of the states, it would 
have a defensive power to guard national interests, control rivalries 
among the states and secure minorities within them from “unrighte¬ 
ous measures ” 4n 

He formulated this theory of the moderating function of repre¬ 
sentatives chosen from Iaigc, heterogeneous distucts by 1785 if not 
earlier When Jefferson asked him to comment on his draft of 
a new constitution for Virginia, Madison recommended electing 
senators either state-wide or m large districts Either practice 
would secure the “fittest chaiacters in proportion to the [size 
of the] districts” 41 Elections so regulated would provide the “most 
effectual lcmedy for the local biass [sic]” bv insuring that repre¬ 
sentatives would attend to “the interests of the whole’ 42 If "vou 
extend the spheie’ a greater number and vanetv of interests will 
elect representatives 43 

English experience with parliamentary corruption had been de¬ 
cisive for Madison He was convinced of the need for a representa¬ 
tive to be impartial toward factions within his district and, espec¬ 
ially, independent ot effective intervention from the outside If 
patronage and othei “vicious aits" were used in elections one group 
might be seived at the expense of others In that event, no dis¬ 
passionate umpire would be available to moderate group struggles 
‘ The greatest degree of treachery in representatives is to be appre- 

3,1 Ibid , III, 293 

4 « Ibul , II, 326-327 

4 > lbid II, 339 

4 3 Thomas Jefferson, The Papir s of Thomas Jefferson, cd Julian Bo\d (18 
vols , Princeton, NJ Princeton I'niversits Press 1950 to date), VI 308-309 
The exact date of these comments is unknown, although Jefferson sent the 
draft to Madison on June 17 1783 See Editors Notes 305 In offering sug¬ 
gestions for a constitution for Keutucks Madison urged that there lx a senate 
and another branch not "too numerous?—perhaps llK) members elexteel from 
districts arranged bv ‘ geographical description ” Writings, II 167 173 
(to Caleb Wallace, Aug 23, 1785) He objected, however, at the Comention 
to the original si/e of the House of Repiesemtatises sa>ing that the number 
was too small to “represent the whole inhabitants of the V States ’’ Ibid III 
390 

<3 Writings, III, 102 
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hended where they are chosen by the least number of electors, be¬ 
cause there is a greater facility of using undue influence, and the 
electors must be less independent ” The inevitability of corruption 
in this sense could be “verified m the most unanswerable manner” 
in Britain “Who are the most corrupt members of Parliament? 
Are they not the inhabitants of small towns and districts? The sup¬ 
porters of liberty are from the great counties ” Most of the “minis¬ 
terial majority [are] drawn from small circumscribed districts” 44 
It was there that bribery had most prevailed and the influence of 
the Crown m elections was most dangerously exerted The execu¬ 
tive power of patronage can be expected to be used as “an engine 
of improper influence and favoritism” 45 
To this understanding he added an axiom drawn chiefly from ex¬ 
perience in the Roman republic “The people can never err more 
than in supposing that by multiplying their representatives beyond 
a certain limit, they strengthen the bainer against the government 
of a few ” 46 The Roman Senate had too many members Excessive 
size had tended to duplicate the divisions among the people Madi¬ 
son drew two inferences from this experience the more representa¬ 
tives are multiplied, the more they reflect the particular, diverse, 
and numerous interests of their constituents, hence, the more liable 
they became to be divided among themselves into factions In re¬ 
spect to numbers, therefore, a legislature’s “weight would be in in¬ 
verse ratio” to its size For this reason he opposed a large legisla¬ 
ture which would tend to mirror exactly every interest m the com¬ 
munity A well-proportioned assembly will secure the benefits of 
“free consultation and discussion” and assure the supremacy of 
reason over passion "Had every Athenian citizen beeii a Socrates, 
every Athenian assembly would still have been a mob ’ 47 

Additional evidence shows that Madison offered a causal theory 
which would give each region a defensive voting power Obvi¬ 
ously, if he had believed that an increase in the size and social 
diversity of the electorate restrains majority rule, there would have 
been no need to advocate a constitutional equilibrium between 
North and South He had become increasingly concerned over sec¬ 
tional differences by the end of the Revolution In 1781 he asked 
Jefferson “What is to protect the Southern States, and for many 

44 Ibid , V, 158-159 

46 Papers of Jefferson, VI, 312 

46 The Federalist, 382 (No 58, Madison) 

41 Writings, III, 114, The Federalist, 361 (No 55, Madison) 
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years to come, against the insults and aggressions of their northern 
brethren?” 48 Certainly, in Madison’s judgment, the group struggle 
familiar to him resulted in no safe fragmentation of the majority, no 
natural harmony nor social equilibrium acceptable to the weaker 
party By 1787 he had found a solution to the problem The “first 
step to be taken is, I think, a change m the principle of representa¬ 
tion . [to] operate without the intervention of the States ” 49 
Representation by direct popular election of the House and its allo¬ 
cation among the states on the basis of population would produce 
the two major political effects he desired It would appeal to the 
“Eastern States by the actual superiority of their populousness, and 
to the Southern by their expected superiority. .. ."*• 

Properly distributed, representation would protect republican 
liberty, which can be secured only by giving “every peculiar inter¬ 
est a Constitutional power of defense ” 51 Experience in Congress 
had taught Madison that on no occasion had the large states co¬ 
alesced to vote against the small ones The circumstances of equal¬ 
ity of size had not served as the basis for a common interest 52 Nor 
was there any basis for believing that it would do so in the future 
Instead, the cleavages were always a material conflict of interests 
arising from differences of climate and slavery “These two causes 
concurred in forming the great division of interests m the United 
States It did not lie between the large & small States It lav be¬ 
tween the Northern and Southern And if any defensive power 
were necessary, it ought to be mutually given to these two in¬ 
terests ” 63 

Madison was “so strongly impressed with this important truth 
that he had been casting about in his mind for some expedient that 
would answer the purpose ” Representation w as the most likely 
one, if it were allocated “in one branch according to the number of 
free inhabitants only, and m the other according to the whole 
number counting the slaves as free By this arrangement the 
Southern scale would be advanced in one House, and the Northern 

48 Ibid, I, 132 The Papers of James Madison, ed William T Hutchison 
and William M E Rachal (7 vols , Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1962 
to date), III, 124, also, 168-169, 262, 293 

49 Writings, II, 338 

50 Ibid , II, 345 

51 Ibid, III, 332 

52 Ibid , III, 305 

63 Ibid, III, 333 
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in the other ” 54 Two considerations had restrained him from sug¬ 
gesting this solution at the outset of the Convention First, he was 
unwilling to identity this diversity of interests on an occasion where 
it was but too apt to be raised Second, different powers would 
have to be vested in the two houses to achieve a functional consti¬ 
tution He warned emphatically, however, against the scheme of 
representation which gave each state an equal vote in the Senate 
If the "proper foundation of government was destroyed by substi¬ 
tuting an equality [of state voting power] in place of a propor- 
tional Repicsentation, no proper superstructure would be raised ” 55 
Iionically, no pioposal to base representation on population was 
acceptable to delegates responding to northern mercantile inter¬ 
ests They believed that such a proposal would produce ultimately 
a southern ma|onty and not an equilibrium Rufus King conceded 
that some compromise was needed to form a union of such strongly 
conflicting mteiests He said he “always expected that as the 
Southern States are the richest, they would not league themselves 
with the North unless some respect weie paid to their supenor 
wealth,” but tbev could not subject the latter to the “gross inequal¬ 
ity’ implicit in then demands He was willing to “yield something 
in the propoition of representatives for the security of the South¬ 
ern No pimciple would justify giving them a niajonty ” 56 

(Jouverueui Moins took the same position and warned the South¬ 
erners against seeking 

a mijontv m the public councils The conscquenci of such a tiansfer of 
power from the maritime to the mttnor and landed mten st will he foresees ho 
such an nppri ssion of commeice, that we shall be obliged to vote for y< vicious 
principle of equality in the second branch in ordi r to provide some defense for 
the Northern Stati s against it [Should the South] get the power into tin ir 
hands and be joined as tiny will with die interior Country, they will bring on 
a war with Spam over the Mississippi 

This prospect would allv the middle states with the northeast 
against the South and new West 57 

Madison was disturbed by the prospect that, if the states were 
represented equally in the Senate, a strategically located minority 
could often nullify the will of the majority He believed that this 

54 Ibid 

55 Ibid, III, 432 
66 Ibid , III, 387 

57 Ibid , III, 421-422 
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evil would increase as each new state was admitted There would 
be a dynamic growth of population and wealth in the future Com¬ 
merce was “easy and free . the people are constantly swarming 
from the more to the less populous places—from Europe to America 
—from the Northern and Middle parts of the United States to the 
Southern and Western They go where land is cheaper because 
there labor is dearer ” For the purposes of representation, there¬ 
fore, the “number of inhabitants were an accurate measure of 
wealth and ability to support taxes ” 68 Consequently, popula¬ 
tion, not states per se, ought to be the basis of representation 
Equality of the states in the Senate would give “perpetuity to 

the preponderance of the Northern against the Southern States 
There were five states on the Southern, eight on the Northein side 
On the other hand, if Madison’s proposal were accepted and 
“a proportional representation [should] take place the Northern 
side would still outnumber the other, but not m the same degree, 
at this time, and every day would tend towards an equilibrium ” 59 
Madison’s fundamental conviction emerges clearly from these ob¬ 
servations Social pluralism, unchecked by a constitutional super¬ 
structure of representation contrived to overcome the imbalance of 
natural, "sociar’ majorities, will ultimately fail to control the vio¬ 
lence of faction m a “free" government He reached this conclu¬ 
sion by combining his knowledge of Bntish political development 
and the unique condition of the American republic To justify this 
conclusion Madison had to revise some of the most influential, pre¬ 
vailing theories of politics It is this context of eighteenth centurv 
political theory and development, as well as Madison’s vision of the 
deepest cleavages to be overcome in Amenca’s future, that explains 
why he and his most sophisticated peers linked the ideas of faction 
and corruption with a theory of representation and the doctrine of 
the separation of powers 


IV 

Three days before The Federalist No 1 was published, Madison 
wiote a very long letter to Jefferson saving that he was confronted 

58 Ibtd , III, 404-405 

59 Ibtd , III, 434 The proposal to continue equality of representation among 
the states, Madison asserted, “must infuse mortality into a Constitution which 
we wished to last forever” Ibid, III, 316, 331-332 (emphasis added) The 
Senate provided by the Comention “is only another edition of Congfress] 

Ibid, III, 338 
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with the challenge of reformulating the “true Principles of Repub¬ 
lican Government ” He intended to "prove m contradiction to the 
concurrent opinions of the theoretical wnters, that this form of 
government must operate not within a small but an extensive 
sphere.” 60 James Wilson had stated the problem neatly at the Con¬ 
vention In fashioning new political institutions it was necessary to 
consider both the “extent and manners” of the country and its peo¬ 
ple The American people were “republican” m manners, hut the 
country was so extended as to require a monarchy, according to 
Montesquieu, unless his recommendation of a confederated repub¬ 
lic were adopted That was acceptable, Wilson believed, if means 
were adapted to insure vigorous execution of the laws without de¬ 
stroying liberty The great difficulty, however, was that the Amer¬ 
ican people opposed “the cornipt multitude of Parliament” m the 
Revolution without renouncing the “unity represented by the 
King ” 61 

More was involved heie than mere rustic, puritanical fastidious¬ 
ness which some scholars have thought prompted the Antifederal- 
usts to predict a similar development under the new Constitution 62 
This rejection of parliamentary corruption was virtually universal 
among republicans, both English and American, who attached the 
most fundamental political significance to it They understood it to 
be the means by which the executive was manipulating the develop¬ 
ment of factions, insulated from a minuscule electorate, and unbal¬ 
ancing the Constitution by redistributing power, wealth, and status 
in society It was endlessly condemned by the neo-classical repub¬ 
licans of the Country Party in Britain and the Americans who both 
used and transformed their ideas a half-century later m preparation 
for the Revolution 63 To curb corruption and the consequent de¬ 
velopment of faction, the republicans prescribed basic changes m 
representation that would effect a purifying reduction in the execu¬ 
tive prerogative which they distrusted as inherently manipulative 

Even if these views are accepted, a modern reader might rightly 

«o Writing!, V, 128 

61 Max Farrand, ed, Records of the Federal Convention (3 vols , New 
Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1913), I, 71-72 

62 Cecelia Kenyon, The Antifederalists (Indianapolis Bobbs-Merrill Com¬ 
pany, 1966), Ivin 

63 Bailyn, Ideological Origins, J C A Pocock, “Machiavelli, Harrington and 
English Political Ideologies in the Eighteenth Century,” ’William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3rd ser, 22 (October 1965), 549-583 
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ask why Madison thought that he had developed a radically new 
theory of the function of representation over an extended territory 
as a key element of the solution to the problem which Wilson had 
stated how could the republicanism of Arnencan manners be 
matched with a republican form of government m a nation so ex¬ 
tensive that monarchy was the only workable form of strong gov¬ 
ernment according to Europe’s most learned theorists'* Even a 
summary answer requires note that republicanism was a revolu¬ 
tionary ideology which had, supposedly, little effect m Britain, but 
claims the American Constitution as its enduring monument 64 It 
was attractive enough to stimulate some intellectually powerful 
critics, including Hobbes, Hume, and Montesquieu 65 Madison 
blamed the latter two in particular for their “artifices” which 
eulogized monarchy by discrediting republicanism 66 The fact is, 
however, that English republicans had left a fundamental contra¬ 
diction to be resolved With some of the oversimplifications neces¬ 
sary in an essay I will show how Madison fulfilled his promise to 
Jefferson by contradicting Hume and Montesquieu, who argued that 
only small states can be republics, whereas large states must be 
monarchies, especially those which are agricultural societies under¬ 
going the early stages of modernization Next, I will summarize 
Madison's explicit analysis of the likely consequences of the inevit¬ 
able rise of the commercial and manufacturing classes and the 
eclipse of the American agrarian majority as part of the process of 
modernization which was evident to knowledgeable observers of 
British development Finally, I will sketch the ways in which 
Arnencan republicans reformed representation as a remedy to pro¬ 
tect their interests 

64 Caroline Robbins, The Eighteenth Century Commonwealthman (Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 1959) 4 

65 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed Michael Oakeshott (Oxford Basil Black- 
well, n d ) He called the republicans “mad dogs” bitten with "tsranno- 
phobia,” 214 Too many of them had become addicted to the false doctrines 
of the Greeks and Romans, “supposing there needed no more to grow rich 
than to change, as they had done, the form of their government” in “imitation 
of the Low Countries ’’ Ibid , 213 See generally Z S Fink, The Classi¬ 
cal Republicans (Evanston, Ill Northwestern University Press, 1945, 1962), 
chap 29, TAW Cunn, Politics and the Public Interest in the Seventeenth 
Century (London Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969), Perez Zagonn, A History 
of Political Thought m the English Revolution (London Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1954), 132-163 

68 The Federalist, 81 (No 14) 
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The major theorists agreed that the fundamental issue to be re¬ 
solved was whether a republic or a monarchy was the form of re¬ 
gime necessary to control the struggle of factions in countries where 
a dynamic change was affecting the relative power of the landed 
and commercial interests, as they were commonly called It was 
assumed that the form of a constitution must be consistent with the 
dominant form of property Harrington, the most sophisticated 
English republican, laid down the axiom that the distribution of 
property determines the distribution of power By this he meant 
that whoever controls the dominant form of property—and he fa¬ 
vored land over money—would also control the army and the legis¬ 
lature Hobbes had been seriously m error on this point, he con¬ 
tended An agrarian republic, supported by a law to insure the 
permanent division of the land among numerous freeholders to¬ 
gether with a militia under their command, could cover a nation as 
large as England In addition, it could expand into an empire 
overseas where Cod's work could be done fi7 The classical repub¬ 
licans of the seventeenth century shared many of his views, but 
they took Venice as their model of a republic By implication, at 
least, this choice supported the view expressed by Harrington that 
republics dominated by commerce had to be small He cited the 
Dutch example 15,1 Montesquieu repeated this point of view a 
century later without essential modification except to suggest that 
a confederation of republics might have the military strength equiv¬ 
alent to a royal army without sacrificing liberty, which is the “spirit” 
of a republic ^ Without such liberty, the citizens of a republic 
could not expect to engage in the peaceful pursuit of profitable 
commerce on a plane of equality It was the prevalence of Montes¬ 
quieu’s teaching in America which strengthened the Antifederahsts’ 
strong objections to the scheme of representation m Congress along 
with the scope of its power and the absence of a restriction against 
a standing army in time of peace 

David Hume concurrently added an entirely new and more chal¬ 
lenging set of theoretical propositions First, he laid down one 

(!7 Charles Blifcrer, An Immortal Commonwealth (New Haven, Conn Vale 
University Prtss, 1980), 127-135, 169-172 Zagorm, History of Political 
Thought, 132-145 

6S Fink, Classical Republicans, 52-89 

6<t Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron de Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws, 
trans Thomas Nugent with an introduction by Franz Neumann (2 vols , Haf- 
ner Library of Classics, 1949), I, 51, 68, 126-130, 378 
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“universal axiom" of political science Republics always ruin their 
provinces, although they do extend liberty to the commercial class 
The latter dominate the legislature and contrive restrictions on trade 
and lay taxes which enable them to “draw some pnvate as well as 
public advantage” from their public offices Further, they lay the 
seeds of rebellion by contracting a public debt and mortgaging the 
public revenues to repay it Thus, republican public officers be¬ 
come both public creditors and tax collectors Even in the British 
monarchy these policies had been followed to the extent that an 
effort had been made to divide the “landed and trading part of the 
nation,” but without success These two interests would not fatally 
oppose each other, he predicted, until “our public debts do encrease 
[sic] to such a degree as to become altogether oppressive and in¬ 
tolerable ” 70 

This part of Hume's analvsis challenged Madison because Hume 
repeated the familiar argument that the dominant form of property 
m a republic is money and the interest is commercial Secondly, 
he raised the specter of domination of the agrarian majority m 
America by the rising financial and commercial interests if the con¬ 
stitution adopted were republican 

70 Hume, Essays, 130, 127-141 ct passim It is well established that Madi¬ 
son was influenced by Hume’s philosophy and his discussion of factions See 
Douglas Adair, ' That Politics mav be Reduced to a Science Davyd Hume, 
James Madison and the Tenth Federalist,” Huntington Library Quarterly, 20 
(August 1957), 343-360, Ketcham, James Mad non, 32-50, 187-188 I believe 
Hume’s influtnci vs as much greater and Locke’s much less than ketcham has 
concluded Through Humt Madison must have known Harrington’s theory' of 
republican constitutionalism on which all three men agreed See Hume, 
Essays, on the rule of law 105-106 Harrington’s Oceana was the "only val¬ 
uable model of a commonwealth” available Hume, Essays 481 Ketcham 
ignores the significance of Madison’s attachment to experimentation rooted in 
experience in which he follows Hume as closely as an American making a con¬ 
stitution could Sec Rolicrt McRae, “Hume as a Political Philosopher,’ Journal 
of the History of Ideas, 12 ( Aprd 1951), 285-290, and G B Mathur, “Hume 
Kant and Pragmatism,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 16 (April 1955), 198- 
208 Madison’s discussion of the problem of creating the presidency’ at the 
Convention of 1787 is clear proof that he had studied Hume’s analysis of the 
role of royal corruption by dividing and ruling the antagonistic landed and 
mercantile interests in Parliament See his speech in Writings. Ill, 108-109 
Harrington was so well known in America bv the time of the Revolution that 
Madison could not have been ignorant of Oceana H F Russell Smith, Har¬ 
rington and His Oceana (Cambridge, England At the University Press, 1914, 
New York Octagon Books, 1971), 152-200 
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Hume complicated the argument even further by modifying 
Harrington's dictum that political power depends upon property 
British political development demonstrated that the struggle of 
these two great interests could be prevented from becoming civil 
war only by the artful use of royal corruption. British monarchy, 
he found, was no longer devoted to the exclusive support of “birth, 
titles and place,” but, instead, valued “industry and riches" equally 
From this observation he inferred that the British system had 
evolved to the point where it had become an empire of laws by 
combining the essential natures of “both species of civil polity,” 
republic and monarchy The consequence was that m Britain the 
two interests received almost the same treatment which the com¬ 
mercial interest enjoyed in republics and the landed interest se¬ 
cured in monarchies Hume believed that this transformation had 
been effected by the shrewd use of parliamentary corruption which 
rested first upon the royal prerogative and next on the practices 
associated with the theory of virtual representation The great 
personal wealth of the monarch and his prestige, as well as the 
prerogative, made his power to intervene m every dimension of 
parliamentary affairs one vital factor in maintaining the system 
Virtual repiesentation insured that the members of Commons would 
not be “obliged like Dutch deputies to receive instructions” from 
their constituents If this were not the practice, “no skill, popular¬ 
ity or revenue” could support the monarchy in a test of strength 
with elected representatives so that the system would be quickly 
reduced to a "pure republic of no inconvenient form ” 71 Once 
that transition was complete, the result would be either a “Crom¬ 
well” or a “supreme legislature ” In the latter event, every 
election of the popular assembly would deteriorate into a civil 
war 72 

In reaching his general conclusion that executive manipulation of 


77 Hume, Essays, 112-113, see, also, 120, 122-126, 490-491 Hume specifi¬ 
cally rejected the doctrine of the Country Party that Parliament should be free 
of royal influence Ibtd , 121 In his invaluable study, Pole makes the reason 
clear “Had merchants been unable to get into Parliament, the Constitution 
would have cracked But here, it was the perverse merit of the rotten bor¬ 
oughs and burage tenures that they came to the rescue as glittering prizes 
on the road to the House of Commons T R Pole, Political Representation 
in England and the Origins of the American Republic (New York Macmillan 
Company, 1966), 452 
72 Ibid, 126 
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the legislature was essential to avoid ultimate political violence, 
Hume embraced that side of Machiavelh’s teachings—the Florentine 
element—which the English republicans had rejected as emphatic¬ 
ally as they had admired his Discourses 73 Hume’s recognition of 
the importance of political art as an element of power modified 
Harrington’s principle Further, his analysis corresponded with the 
understanding which Madison and his most sophisticated peers 
shared “Corruption” was a political code word in the eighteenth 
century Pocock has shown that spokesmen for the English Country 
Party, who were neo-classical republicans, opposed corruption be¬ 
cause they understood it was unbalancing the ancient constitution 
and enriching a minority of the population Their criticisms showed 
their “awareness of the changing role of government,” and not 
merely the market economy, “as histoncal determinants” of social 
transformation 7< Bailyn has demonstrated, further, that this ide¬ 
ology was well known and copied in detail m the American colonies 
by 1740 75 

When Madison turned from European theories of political stabil¬ 
ity to the social structure of republican America, he found both 
striking similarities and significant differences, not the least of which 
was the opportunity to submit to “practice an experiment which 
seems to be founded on the best theoretic principles” despite their 
novelty 76 Hartz has ridiculed Madison and his contemporaries for 
being so overwhelmed by European thought and experience that 
they engaged in a “shadow war" of social conflict 77 On neither 
count is this assessment correct Madison said that he was “not 


73 Fink, Classical Republicans, 11-16, Zagonn, History of Political Thought, 
133-135, 139 

7 * Pocock, “Machiavelli," 578 

75 Bailyn, Ideological Origins, 34-47 It is Bailyn’s thesis that the American 
Revolution was "above all else" ideological, political, and constitutional and not 
a struggle to transform society Ibid, \i 

76 Writings, V, 197 

77 Hartz, Liberal Tradition, 81 Hartz’s analysis of American thought rests 
heavily on his restricted definition of great revolutionary thought Its essence, 
“elsewhere in the world has been the effort to build a ness society on the ruins 
of the old one an experience America has never had ’’ Ibid , 66 Contrast 
with Locke's view “He that will with anv clearness speak of the dissolution of 
government ought, in the first place, to distinguish betsveen the dissolution of 
the society and the dissolution of the government ” John Locke, The 
Second Treatise of Ciotf Government, ed T W Gough (Oxford Basil Black- 
well, 1946), 103, chap 19, par 211 
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unaware of circumstances which distinguish the American from 
other popular governments and render extreme circumspec¬ 
tion necessary in reasoning from one to the other But it still 
may be maintained that there are many points of similitude which 
render these examples not unworthy of our attention ” 78 

Madison remaiked at the Convention that, in “framing a svstem 
which we wish to last for ages, we shd not lose sight of the changes 
ages will produce” 7 '* In 1787 most of America was still like Virgin¬ 
ia as Painngton characterized it —“Oceana seated by the James” 80 
But everv decade would bung changes resulting in dangerous 
stresses on the stability of the system, including the deep differences 
of political culture between the two sections Madison thought the 
universal hope of acquiring property and its widespread distribu¬ 
tion due to the effects of free institutions would provide part of the 
consensual basis of the system He understood that devotion to 
this Lockean principle was not enough, however He agreed with 
the European wnteis, republican and monarchist alike, who un¬ 
swervingly rejected the aigument that belied in a natural right to 
unequal amounts of property is a guarantee of the stability of civil 
society Had this value consensus been a sufficient cause, as Hartz 
contends it has been in America, theie would have been no reason 
to feai republicanism 01 to support royal corruption 

Madison believed that consensus upon the value of private prop¬ 
erty was not a sufficient condition of civic harmony because of the 
relationships among the “three principal classes into which our 
citizens were divisible the landed, the commercial, & manufac¬ 
turing ” Of these, the latter two weic increasing daily in proportion 
to the first which would eventually become a muiouty So far, 
Harrington’s fear that capital would be invested in land so as to con¬ 
centrate its ownership in a few hands had not materialized in 
America Very “few of the mercantile, & scarcely any of the manu¬ 
facturing class chusmg whilst they continue in business to turn any 
part of their Stock into landed property ” For this reason men of 
each group “understand less of each others [sic] mteicsts & affairs. 


78 The Federalist, 411 (No 63) 

78 Writings, III, 286 

80 Parnngton, Mam Currents, II, 5 Despite his thesis that the basic cleav¬ 
age in America until the Civil War was between industrial capitalists and 
agrarians, he persisted upon following Smith (to whom he fondly dedicated 
Mam Currents) in treating Madison as a polemicist of class warfare 
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than men of the same class inhabiting different districts ” This 
tendency to particularize and isolate one interest from another be¬ 
cause of the kinds of property involved was exacerbated by the fact 
that general legislation would not affect all of them equally The 
various and unequal effects of legislation and of political loyalty im¬ 
posed upon men representing these differences of interest made it 
“particularly requisite therefore that the interests of one or two of 
them should not be left entirely to the care, or impartiality of the 
third ” 81 

The validity of this rule was demonstrated by the way in which 
the “landed interest had borne hard on the mercantile interest” m 
some states 83 It was instructive that the strongest proponents of 
the agrarian laws were men who possessed large holdings of land— 
more so than any other class They had acquired large amounts of 
land on credit and then secured their own election to the legisla¬ 
tures “with a view to promoting an unjust protection against their 
creditors ” Madison predicted that similar behavior could be ex¬ 
pected fiom the election to office of public creditors just as Hume 
had called such behavior the one universal axiom m the politics of 
republics 83 Furthermore, experience had taught Madison that 
among “individuals of superior eminence & weight in Society, rival- 
ships wore much more frequent than coalitions’ 84 He believed 
these observations justified his conviction that he could “see in the 
populous Countries of Europe now, what we shall be hereafter” 85 
despite our lack of either the “hereditary distinctions of rank” or the 
“extremes of wealth and poverty” found there 86 

Madison and his colleagues did not look to Europe exclusively for 
political instruction, but drew', also, on the revolutionary beliefs and 

*1 Writing!, IV, 76 

8 - lbul , III, 102 

83 lb, J , IV, 73, 75-76 
Ibid, III, 305 

85 Ibid , IV, 76 

86 Ibid, III, 286 He conceded that the growth of population eventually 
would exacerbate the tendencies toward class cleavages growing out of inequal¬ 
ity of wealth and the rest of life’s “blessings ’ Because he believed that there 
are nghts of persons to be protected, he advocated constitutional guarantees for 
their security, as well as that of the ma)or, distinctive property ‘interests ’ in¬ 
volved Ibid See, for example, Writings, IV, 124-127 Beard chose to ig¬ 
nore Madison’s complex analysis of the sources of faction, although Beard con¬ 
cluded that differences of “political psychology” anse out of “different degrees 
and kinds of property ” Beard, Economic Basis, 27 (emphasis added) 
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practices of the republicans of 1776 On the other hand, Madison 
rejected some of their teaching, but not because his aim was simply 
to curb the “factious multitude” as the Progressives and some others 
have claimed 87 The republicans of 1776 widely condemned fac¬ 
tion and the corruption practiced by Crown agents in the colonies 
They promised that republicanism would restore the primacy of the 
common good and secure the moral regeneration of American so¬ 
ciety which was forsaking its rustic simplicity and frugality for the 
ostentatious opulence and profligacy appropriate to a royal court 88 
One of the first and most important changes in government which 
they made to curb the twin evils of faction and corruption was to 
fix in their state constitutions the formulae for distributing repre¬ 
sentation according to fixed ratios or categones Many attempts 
had been made to do this during British rule to guarantee repre¬ 
sentation where the colonists thought it was deserved, but they were 
unsuccessful 89 Many Americans agreed with Locke that wealth 
and population provided the most equitable bases of representation, 
but they rejected his belief that it would be achieved by an exercise 
of the royal prerogative 90 We take this practice for granted today, 
but it was intended to be a radical reform at that time It sup¬ 
posedly insured that representation would he continuously redis¬ 
tributed on a known and rational basis to accommodate the rapid 

87 Parrington, Mam Currents, Eidelberg, Philosophy of the Constitution, 
Gordon S Wood, Representation in the American Revolution (Charlottesville 
The University Press of Virginia, 1969) concludes that the Framers sundered 
government from society so as to make the modern politics of competing parties 
possible, 64 For a similar argument see David C Smith, The Convention and 
the Constitution (New York St Martin's Press, 1965), 62-63 This pluralist 
argument ignores Madison's concern that legislation (like Supreme Court de¬ 
cisions ) rests on a formal rule namely, that a numerical majority makes all 
official decisions, regardless of the degree to which public opinion may Ire frag¬ 
mented over their substance 

88 Cordon S Wood, The Creation of the American Republic (New York 
W W Norton & Company, 1972), 85-70, 91-124 

89 Ibid , 83-90, 162-196, Pole, Political Representation, 169-204, 250-280, 
284-296 Pole points to the importance attached to the independence of both 
electors and representatives as a republican ideal Reform of corrupt repre¬ 
sentation was a major issue in Britain and America during this time "One 
word united all reformers in anger ‘corruption ’ ” Ibid , 458 Pole points to 
the radical character of the American reform of basing representation on popu¬ 
lation and wealth, the standards bitterly resisted in Britain by Burke who 
"richly manured" the interests of the oligarchs, 342-344, 353-382, 462 

90 Locke, Second Treatise, 79 
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changes anticipated in population In this important respect Eng¬ 
land provided no satisfactory model 

The revolutionary republicans rejected, also, the theory of virtual 
representation prevailing in Britain and praised by Hume and 
Burke Instead of it, they advanced the agency theory and the 
various means, including instructions, by which representatives 
could be held strictly accountable to the voters of their districts 
Because it was almost universally agreed that the colonies had a 
diversity and multiplicity of interests, it was argued that a “numer¬ 
ous” representation was required to secure a direct voice for every 
worthy interest 91 This theory was so important to the American 
revolutionaries that it had attained the status of conventional wis¬ 
dom by 1787 Antifederalists used it widely to denounce what they 
called insufficient representation provided by the new Constitution 
It violated “the leading principle of the revolution ” One legislature 
could not “represent so many different interests” without reducing 
the diverse American people to a uniform standard of “morals, 
habits and laws ” 92 

Without any doubt, Madison intended to reverse the assumption 
underlying this belief The Tenth essay was intended to replace it 
with the new theory that the assumed diversity and multiplicity of 
interests required representation apportioned on the mean Fewer 
members would require larger districts Extend the sphere and you 
take in a greater variety of interests In addition, as he told Jef¬ 
ferson, the legislature then is not so large as to fall into numerous 
cliques which easily fall prey to the manipulative skills of an artful 
executive 93 This argument, placed in this context, might seem to 
be no more than clever advocacy were it not for the overwhelming 

91 Bailyn, Ideological Origins, 162-164, Alfred de Grazia, Public and Re¬ 
public (New York Alfred A Knopf, 1951) esp 74-79 Even Burke believed 
that a reduction of Crown influence in Parliament was needed reform, but he 
violently disagreed with the radicals’ demand for representation based upon 
individuals as the essential means of eliminating corruption Ibid , 36-49 
Madison’s frequent references to the situation in Britain renders the meaning 
of his notes of speeches clear 

92 Paul Leicester Ford, ed , Essays on the Constitution of the United States 
(Brooklyn Historical Printing Club, 1892), 65 Kenvon, Antifederahsts, cvi- 
cxiv, Jackson T Main, The Antifederalist Critics of the Constitution (Chapel 
Hill University of North Carolina Press, 1961) Main’s over-arching conclu¬ 
sion is that the struggle over ratification was ‘'pnmarilv a contest between the 
commercial and non-commercial elements of the population,” 280 

95 See notes 20 and 76 above 
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evidence m Madison’s writings that he attached the most funda¬ 
mental significance to it as a basic reformation of political theory 
and a major contribution to the republican cause Perhaps the 
most useful key to his meaning was his contention that the "spirit” 
of faction necessarily peivades all the operations of government 
Few asset tions, standing alone, were more repugnant to republicans 
whose basic aim for a century and a half had been to banish faction 
from government But Madison did not intend his revision to be a 
betraval of republican government “From the first moment that 
nw mind was capable of contemplating political subjects, I never 
ceased wishing success to a well regulated republican govern¬ 
ment” Its establishment m America is “my most ardent desire” 9 * 

V 

Madison’s analysis of European and American political theory and 
practice, together with his perception of social structure and cleav¬ 
ages in America, reveal why he believed that a new theory of icp- 
resentation would lay the foundation for the effective implementa¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the separation of powers The American 
revolutionary tiadition required, so to speak, that he discovei the 
theoretical foundation for a new political system which would curb 
the worst excesses of faction without reintroducing any institution 
capable of restoring “coriuption” on the British model At the same 
time, he understood that Britain’s experience with modernization 
inevitably would be replicated more ot less in American society de¬ 
spite the differences arising from the lack of a feudal tradition and 
the depth of the sectional division The social change which the 
British monarchy w'as supporting through parliamentary corruption 
would corne here, too, but the pi evading republican ideology favored 
a less active role by the executive than was the practice in Britain 
This situation spurred Madison to show that the only solution to the 
problem of faction consistent with the principle of majority rule was 
the admission of the spirit of faction into government Factions 
were the necessary consequence of believing it both “politic and 
just that the interests and rights of every class should be duly repre¬ 
sented and understood in the public Councils ” Representatives 
were elected in districts to “equally understand and sympathize 
with the rights of the people in every part of the Community ” 96 

94 Writings, V, 197 

95 Writings, IV, 76 In 1792 Madison published a brief essay introducing a 
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Once every interest is represented in the legislature, the spint of 
faction is also admitted, because the assembly is “sufficiently numer¬ 
ous to feel all the passions” of the people 96 At this point the prob¬ 
lem is whether legislative stability can be achieved under such cir¬ 
cumstances If executive corruption is to be avoided in conformity 
with republican belief, legislative “sovereignty” must be rendered 
“sufficiently neutral between the different parts of Society to con- 
troul [sic] one part from invading the nghts of others” without 
simultaneously creating a public authority so independent of the 
community as to be “an interest adverse to that of the entire So¬ 
ciety ”' 17 Having rejected Hobbes, an avowed enemy of republi¬ 
canism, Madison tried to meet head-on Hume’s predictions that 
either (1) the commercial and mercantile majority would prevail at 
the cost of the landed interest, or (2) the struggle of the two groups 
for control of a “supreme” legislature would deteriorate into a civil 
war Hume’s conclusion confirmed the unshaken republican belief 
that the active mobilization of voters in the face of such social di¬ 
visions was certain to produce the alternate violence of faction 98 
The periodic alternation in power of one group could be achieved 
only at the expense of its defeated opponent In any society marked 
bv a few sharply differentiated interests, factional control would be 
the probable outcome of electoral contests for control of the gov¬ 
ernment 

The fundamental conclusion which Madison reached therefore, 
was that a representative republic in which the legislative power 
natmally would predominate as the immediate agent of the people 
must incorporate all interests so as to permit them to participate 
continuously in governance Government bv partv, or faction, 
through the periodic alternation of disparate interests, and its con¬ 
sequent instability of laws, was unacceptable in eighteenth century 
America Here is the root of the distinctive American conception 
of constitutional government This understanding illuminates Mad- 


republican theorv of occupations to achieve liberty and secuntv A perfect 
theory on this subiect would lie useful because it would fie a monition 
against empirical experiments of pouer, and a model to which the free choice 
of occupations bv the people might gradually approximate the order of so¬ 
ciety ” lhid , VI 96 (emphasis added ) 

88 The Federalist, 322-323 (No 48) 

97 Writings, V, 32 

98 Fink, Classical Republicans, 32, Zagorm, History of Political Thought, 139, 
153-155 
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ison’s reliance on the choice of representatives from large districts 
to be upright and independent 99 They will provide a necessary 
“intermingled agency ” 100 The sectional equilibrium of representa¬ 
tion, which he proposed unsuccessfully, would have contnbuted to 
the same over-arching goal legislative stability coupled with public 
responsibility and responsiveness His theory was not rooted, as 
one of his most persistent contemporary critics claims, in “a per¬ 
vading distrust of the people when organized m a bloc ” 101 
Madison, always the political realist, denied that they are ever so 
mystically united as to constitute a bloc At a time when both the 
New England commercial interests and the great planters of the 
South distrusted a powerful central government, no responsible 
politician and analyst who joined theory with practice could defend 
any constitutional system leaving an intense and active minority 
without hope of immediate and effective participation m the politi¬ 
cal system 102 

Most scholars who believe that social pluralism guarantees the 
protection of rights better than constitutional checks have claimed 
that the Tenth and Fifty-first essays are separable Moreover, they 
treat the former as the rationale of the American system and reject 
the latter as either illogical or a political encumbrance 103 The fact 
is that they were inseparable in Madison’s theory as the structure 

99 Writings, V, 159 

100 lhxd, IV, 125 

101 Bums, Deadlock, 334 

102 F or example, the New England Antifederalist, “Agrippa,” complained 
that the new Constitution would subject "the sobir and active people of the 
North” to the “idle and dissolute inhabitants of the South ’’ Ford, Essays 
on the Constitution, 9i This probably was political code language, stressing 
the importance of savings and capital accumulation in a growing commercial 
society See further, Kenyon, Antifederahsts, xciu-xciv 

103 Dahl, Preface to Democratic Theory, chap 1 See Franz Neumann’s 
essay advocating a union of "pluralistic social structure” with increased “ad¬ 
ministrative power” as the antidote to the "deadweight of the separation of 
powers doctrine” so that administration might become "the major instrument 
of social change ” Montesquieu, Spirit of Laws, Ixiv Bums, Deadlock, 204 ff 
Very influential in establishing this conception of the executive-group axis as 
the new form of democracy in America was Pendleton Herring, The Politics of 
Democracy (New York W W Norton & Company, 1940), 300-304, 309, 325- 
329, 379-390 David B Truman, “The American System in Crisis,” Political 
Science Quarterly, 74 (December 1959), 481-497, offers a description of lead¬ 
ership that is more pluralistic than the monistic, national ideal found in Her¬ 
ring, de Grazia and Bums 
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of the argument in No. 51 will show. The functional theory of the 
separation of powers evolved out of the English Civil War to coun¬ 
ter the theory of the balanced constitution 104 It was essential to 
the republicans’ efforts to destroy traditional society They opposed 
rigid social stratification based upon ranks ordained by government 
as an "artificial” aristocracy For this reason all restraints upon 
governmental power had to be built into the constitutional order 
and not on the neo-feudal residue of corporations, churches, guilds, 
great titled families, and the like This was the basic point of their 
difference with Hobbes who prescribed a restraining power ex¬ 
ternal to what Madison called society or the community 105 His 
model of the upright and independent legislator strategically situ¬ 
ated to moderate the conflicts of interests in society depended whol¬ 
ly upon the theory that powers must be functionally separated. 
This doctrine was prominent among the theories held by American 
revolutionaries m 1776 Here it was expected to have a major effect 
very different from what its eighteenth century proponents expected 
in England There it linked the rising middle class with the execu¬ 
tive while permitting an evolutionary alteration of the theory of the 
balanced constitution 106 In Amenca it would permit the rising 
commercial and manufacturing interests to participate continuously 
m legislation while cutting them off from the assistance of “cor¬ 
ruption” as it was practiced in Britain through the exercise of the 
royal prerogative The American president would depend for 
“political exaltation” on “personal merit alone ” He would "stand 
in need, therefore, of being controuled [sic], as well as sup¬ 
ported ” 107 The agrarian majority would be assured for decades to 
come that legislation would be enacted without an analog to the 
corruption of Parliament 

The thrust of Madison’s theory is that the stability of the political 
system depends chiefly upon the stability of the legislature In a 
republic the executive is limited m so far as he cannot intervene 
decisively in the redistribution of legislative power among interests 
in order to give preference to one over others This theory was a 
manifestation of the general republican preference for society con- 


10< M J C Vile, Constitutionalism and the Separation of Powers (Oxford, 
England At the Clarendon Press, 1967), 53-75 
106 The Federalist, 339 (No 51) 

106 Vile, Constitutionalism, 99 

107 Writings, III, 108 
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sisting of a competitive meritocracy The future expansion of the 
population would be rapid, and notably towards the South and 
West in Madison’s judgment, but its basic composition would not 
change immediately 108 The constitutional provisions for appor¬ 
tionment would insure that, as rapidly as they appeared, new inter¬ 
ests would gam entry into the legislature and participate in the fun¬ 
damental republican function—legislation This provision would 
institute an empire of laws, not of men, even in the face of the con¬ 
tingencies of change His complementary theory of legislative 
equilibrium rooted in the realities of sectionalism was not generic 
to republican theory but unique to American conditions Its re¬ 
jection almost certainly doomed Madison’s theory of legislative sta¬ 
bility to failure and thrust the burden of adjusting the conflict more 
upon the president than I believe Madison originally intended 

Madison’s theoiv that the stability of the American republic 
would depend upon a constitutional superstructure of representation 
to modify the social power of conflicting interests bears little le- 
semblance to the plurahsts’ political universe This is so because, 
above all, Madison understood the widespread American objection 
to the political consequences of Hume’s correction of Harrington’s 
doctrine that power follows property Here was a cleai recognition 
that a constitution cannot peimanentlv curb the dynamics of social 
change as long as public power is the instrument for simultaneously 
creating new forces in a society and waging political warfare be¬ 
tween old and new Our early republicans had giave reservations 
about the capacity of a republic to survive a “gifted political en- 
tiepreiieur,” 10 ' 1 manipulating the support of an uninformed elec¬ 
torate and mediating the struggle of groups standing between the 
individual and the state Indeed, Madison’s republican ideology 
was an explicit repudiation of the unarticulatcd Burkean premise 
underlying the pluralist theory of social restraints Republicans 
sought to free the individual from the constricting embrace of tra¬ 
ditional social structures which the modern plurahsts have revived 
in slightly revised form Thev seek to insulate the individual from 
a political world which, it is alleged, he neither understands nor 
controls This protection is a reaction against the ideal of personal 
independence which was the very foundation of American repub¬ 
lic Jhid , III, 404-405 

in' 1 Dahl, Who Coverm? (New Haven, Conn Yale University Press, 1960), 
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licanism 110 The extension of this ideal into the constitutional order 
was the bedrock of Madison’s theory of factional control 

Madison differed from today’s pluralists in at least one other fun¬ 
damental respect. He believed public power and private influence 
are distinctly different Like Hobbes, he believed that there “never 
was a government without force ” ln Furthermore, within “all gov¬ 
ernments there is a power which is capable of oppressive exercise 
Make the number as great as you please, the impartiality [of 
those who rule] will not be increased” 112 Madison and his fellow 
republicans differed from Hobbes, however, because he insisted on 
treating the consent of the governed and the unity of the state as 
necessary fictions while ascribing to the state a real unity of arms 
to enforce the law Madison agreed with the republicans that, in 
an ultimate test of power, it is neither constitutional restraints nor 
public opinion, but a popular militia which is the “solution to the 
first problem of politics ” 113 He certainly did not believe that the 
superstructure of representation the embodiment of public opinion 
in a democracy, eliminates force from public authority 

Madisonian republicans and modem pluralists, alike, turned aw ay 
from Hobhes, but their rejection of this common philosophical pro¬ 
tagonist yields a false identification of the two and blinds us to the 
real meaning of the Tenth Federalist American pluralists owe 
their principal intellectual debt, I believe to Arthur F Bentley and 
John Dewey Bentlev reduced the essential characteristic of gov- 

HOYehoshua Arith, Individualism and Nationalism in American Idiolopy 
(Baltimore Pt nguin Book-., 1966), 179-206 Contnst with the width shared 
view that plural social groups provide a sounder basis of represcnt ition “Dis¬ 
tinctions of race, class, economic groupings, and other fixed social determinants 
are politicized ” de Grazia, Public and Republic 204 (emphasis added ) The 
anti-indmduahst (and democratic) manifestations of pluralist representation are 
explicit Ibid , 240 ff See also, Robert C Dixon Democratic Rcpriscntat'On 
(Oxford, England Oxford Universitv Press 1968), who understands Dahl and 
de Grazia to be supporters of new ‘ institutions of representation to better serve 
the needs of pluralist reality that has replaced the direct democracs ivcesses of 
past decades 52, see his erroneous assertion that Madison opposed large 

legislative districts, 40-42 

111 Writings, III, 108 

112 Ibid, IV, 122 

11* Robert A Dahl and Charles E Lmdblom, Politics, Economics and Wel¬ 
fare (New York Harper & Row 1953 1963), 273 For Madison’s view read 
The Federalist, Nos 43 and 46, also, Writings, III 238, 278-284, 454, V, 193- 
196 Madison accepted the republican doctrine that a democratized militia is 
the only safe form to be given the ultimate coercive power of government 
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eminent from force to pressure and converted interests into groups 
known positively only by their activity. Government is “stated” as 
the “functioning of groups.” 114 Dewey, although he explicitly re¬ 
jected European pluralism, also denied the distinctively coercive 
power of government and substituted the group for the individual 
as the bearer of rights 115 The work of the “state,” Dewey asserted, 
is “integration and consolidation,” serving merely as “an instrumen¬ 
tality for promoting and protecting other and more voluntary forms 
of association ” Therefore, its “supremacy” approximates the activ¬ 
ity of those who “m producing [music] are doing what is intrin¬ 
sically worthwhile ” 116 Government merely harmonizes the socially 
fundamental activities of private groups m a community integrated 
by shared values 

It is precisely this reduction of force into pressure, the subordina¬ 
tion of the individual to the group, and the transformation of gov¬ 
ernment into the harmonizer rather than the creator of social con¬ 
flict that renders the pluralists’ interpretation of the Tenth Federal¬ 
ist unintelligible to its author Bentley, Dewey, Dahl, and Truman 
have drained from Madison’s understanding of political life any 
reason for believing that a constitutional superstructure is an essen¬ 
tial restraint upon the art and will of political entrepreneurs The 
pluralists' conception of power is critical to this development It is 
a pretense which renders philosophy suspect and defenseless as 
mere ideology 

It may be more suggestive than definitive to say that the origins 
of contemporary pluralism are to be found m Bentley and Dewey, 
but it is clear that they are not supplied by Madison 117 To say this 

111 The Process of Covemment (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1908, 
Cambndge, Mass Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 1967), 181-222, 
258, 434-446, 456 

05 The Public and Its Problems (New York Henry Holt & Co, 1927), 73, 
87 He defined law as no more coercive than the banks which "confine the 
flow of a stream ” Ibid, 54 

118 Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York Henry Holt & Co, 1920, 
Boston Beacon Press, 1957), 202-203 See also Dewey, Democracy and Edu¬ 
cation (New York Macmillan Company, 1916, The Free Press, 1966), 81-89 
Because “a democratic society repudiates the principle of external authority, it 
must find a substitute in voluntary disposition and interests ” / bid, 87 

117 1 venture to say that even Calhoun provides little foundation for modern 
pluralism, despite a suggestion that it is he, rather than Madison, who under¬ 
stands the modern view of group politics Ralph Lemer, "Calhoun’s New 
Science of Politics,” American Political Science Review, 57 (December 1963), 
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is to point to some basic discontinuities in the history of American 
political thought. 


918-932 Calhoun’s concurrent majority enjoyed a brief vogue as the founda¬ 
tion of pluralism until Dahl turned Madison into its chief theorist See Peter 
Drucker, "A Key to American Politics, Calhoun's Pluralism,” Review of Politics, 
10 (October 1948), 412-426, Margaret L Coit, “Calhoun and the Downfall of 
States Rights,” Virginia Quarterly Review, 28 (Spring 1952), 191-208, and 
Charles M Wiltsie, John C Calhoun, Sectionahst, 1840-1850 (Indianapolis 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1951), 426 The fact is that Calhoun, like Madison, 
was a constitutionalist whose fundamental premises Dahl has denied See Vile, 
Constitutionalism, 303-314 Calhoun, in truth, denied Dahl’s conclusion bv 
asserting that modernization m a democracy accelerates social diversity and 
inequality to the point where intolerable tensions erupt in civil war John C 
Calhoun, Works, ed Richard K Cralle (6 vols, New York D Appleton, 
1853-56), I, 40-43 



Environmental Problems in 
the USSR: 

The Divergence of 
Theory and Practice 


John M. Kramer 


The effective management of the economy is in¬ 
compatible with the capitalist system This is 
manifested most clearly by the vast amount of 
environmental degradation in most capitalist 
countries It is clear that within the framework 
of a capitalist economy there is no point in even 
raising the question of the management of the 
environment on a nationwide scale But such a 
formulation is logical and necessary tn conditions 
of a planned socialist economy 

Voprostj ekonomtki, no 10 (October 1972), 74 


Soviet commentators often argue that the capitalist system is in¬ 
capable of halting such adverse consequences of industrialization 
as environmental degradation They view capitalist systems as 
having a “spontaneous” mode of development wherein no one is 
concerned with the interests of society as a whole The capitalist 
entrepreneur supposedly is interested solely in maximizing profits 
and indifferent to the damage that his activity may inflict on the 
environment 
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The Soviets do not deny that the Russian environment has also 
experienced some deterioration as a consequence of industrialization 
However, they do suggest that the socialist system is far superior 
to its capitalist counterpart in controlling and minimizing the ad¬ 
verse consequences of industrialization—even if it cannot com¬ 
pletely eliminate them 

The socialist system has supposedly attained this superiority be¬ 
cause it is a monolithic entity that pursues the “true” interests of 
societv and thereby can formulate public policy that ensures en¬ 
vironmental quality Since the means of production in a socialist 
system are state owned, socialism is not hindered by that divergence 
of interests between society and individual producers that supposed¬ 
ly makes the effective management of the environment under cap¬ 
italism almost impossible Rather all economic and political actors 
in the ussr are said to subordinate any parochial interests that thev 
might have to pursue the broader interests of society as embodied 
in national economic plans 

The following analysis examines the validity of the Soviet argu¬ 
ment hv focusing on various aspects of environmental disruption in 
the ussr Our examination suggests that the reality of the Soviet 
system differs substantially from the theory of a centrally planned 
monolithic state pursuing the “true” interests of societv In partic¬ 
ular, government bureaucracies m the Soviet Union appear to be 
the functional equivalent of the capitalist entrepreneur who gr< ed- 
llv pursues his private gams to society’s detriment The Soviets 
have m fact tacitly recognized that a divergence exists between 
theory and practice, and have labeled the phenomenon “depart¬ 
mentalism In Soviet usage, the term refers to the tendency of 
bureaucracies to formulate and pursue policies from their own nar¬ 
row functional perspective and ignore or devote insufficient atten¬ 
tion to the interests of the system as a whole 


Environmental Pollution in the' USSR 
The Soviet Union is in the midst of a severe water crisis 2 Cer- 


t For a typical criticism of the phenomenon of "departmentalism ’’ see B 
Bogdanov, “Conservation and Economics,” F.kimomika sehkogo khozyaystvc, 
no 2 (February 1970) in Current Digest of the Soviet Press (hereafter re¬ 
ferred to as CDSP), 22 (June 9, 1970) 9 

2 Pravda, May 13, 1971, 3, provides a general discussion of this problem 
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tain areas of the country are experiencing substantial water short¬ 
ages, including the Urals, the southern Ukraine, the north Caucasus, 
and the central Black Earth region 3 These shortages have caused 
serious dislocations in the economy and have frequently prevented 
the further expansion of agricultural and industnal capacities 4 
Water pollution has played an important role m creating such 
shortages because many bodies of water are so choked with sewage 
as to be unusable even for industrial purposes 

The ussr Academy of Sciences estimates that almost 100 million 
cubic meters of completely unpunfied sewage daily enters Russia’s 
waterways 5 This figure represents an increase in the amount of 
unpunfied sewage of almost 90 percent as compared to 1959 6 
Actually the total amount of water pollution is considerably higher 
than the Academy of Sciences’ estimate, which considered only the 
amount of completely unpurified sewage In fact, even water that 
has undergone purification frequently contains a significant amount 
of wastes 7 8 

Many of Russia’s most famous waterways have been especially 
hard hit by water pollution The Caspian-Volga Basin, for ex¬ 
ample, receives more than ten billion cubic meters of unpunfied 
sewage annually s One source estimated that if all of the unpun¬ 
fied wastes that daily entered the Volga were put in railroad tank 
cars, the resulting train would stretch from the White to the Black 
seas! 9 

Such major arteries as the Northern Dvina, the Dnepr, and the 
Oka are increasingly clogged with wastes A Soviet commentator 
facetiously noted that there is a wonderful restaurant on the banks 
of the Oka There, he reported, “you will be served a royal dish 
carp with a ‘rose’ aroma, perhaps, or a pike with a ‘magnolia’ scent 

3 M Loiter, “Economic Measures for the Rational Utilization of Water Re¬ 
sources,” Voprosy ckonomiki, no 12 (December 1907), 76 

4 Selskaya zhtzn, May 19, 1970, 3 

5 Izvestm, June 27, 1970, 4 

6 Ibid , April 14, 1959, 2 

7 Thus, in 1968 approximately one-third of all waste water underwent treat¬ 
ment that removed only 40 percent of the impunties, while only 10 percent of 
the waste water received biochemical treatment that removed 80-95 percent of 
the impunties Nauchno-tekhnichesktye obshchestva SSSR (February 1968), in 
Joint Publications Research Service (hereafter referred to as JPRS), no 45,666 
(June 1968), 12 

8 Izvestia, July 9, 1968, 2 

9 Ibid , June 10, 1967, 3 
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You can have still tastier dishes! Perch cooked m benzene, breme 
in kerosene, or turbot m first class lubricating oil ” 10 

Beautiful bodies of water such as Lake Ladoga and Lake Baikal 
have also experienced considerable pollution Pulp and paper com¬ 
bines have especially polluted Lake Ladoga The color of the 
lake’s water is often a rust hue “as far as the horizon and even 
farther with a good wind ” The lake’s bottom is covered with a 
layer of fiber more than 2 5 meters deep 11 Lake Baikal, the home 
of many unique flora and fauna, is also heavily polluted by the 
Baikalsk Cellulose Combine Between 1967 and 1969, there were 
almost 2,000 recorded instances of the plant’s sewage exceeding the 
maximum permissible norm As a result of the pollution, scientists 
note that in the water near the Baikalsk plant the amount of flora 
and fauna has decreased by one-third to one-half 12 

Naturally, the heavily industrialized areas of the Soviet Union 
have suffered the greatest water pollution Yet even the remote 
Central Asian republic of Kazakhstan has a significant pollution 
problem A number of the republic’s nvers are said to be com¬ 
pletely devoid of living matter In fact, many of Kazakhstan’s 
water bodies are so polluted that they cannot even be used for 
irrigation 13 

The authorities have focused a good deal of their attention on 
Russia’s water crisis and have devoted less attention to the nation’s 
air-pollution problem, in part because it is smaller in scope The 
absence of a large number of automobiles m the Soviet Union helps 
to prevent atmospheric pollution from assuming the dimensions of 
Russia’s water pollution 

Yet, in some areas of the country, air pollution has reached alarm¬ 
ing proportions Steel and chemical plants are among the heaviest 
polluters, their discharges are said to “rise luxuriantly from the 
smokestacks, painting the sky a rusty color” 14 The residents of 
Volkhava are periodically subjected to “gas attacks” from an alum¬ 
inum plant that “continually belches clouds of sulfur and flounde 
gases” 15 At the center of manv of Russia’s largest cities the con¬ 
tent of silicon dioxide is two to two and one-half times greater than 

10 Ibid, April 15, 1965, 2 

11 Pravda, Nov 15, 1966, 2 

12 Ibid, Feb 16, 1969, 1 

12 Kazakhstanskoya pravda, Nov 18, 1971, 3 

1 4 Li teratumaya r azeta, June 14, 1972, 11 

16 Pravda, July 4, 1966, 2 
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the maximum permissible concentration Air pollution is contin¬ 
uing to grow not only in laige urban centers but even more so in 
small cities where efforts to control it are frequently nonexistent 16 

The Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers have 
responded to this growing pollution problem by promulgating sev¬ 
eral legislative acts and decrees Thus the regime has formulated 
all-union legislation on water use as well as decrees to improve the 
environmental regime of Lake Baikal, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Volga-Ural Basin While the regime has not yet promulgated all- 
union legislation on air pollution, several legislative acts regulate 
atmospheric emissions by industrial enterprises 17 

Industrial ministries and enterprise managers have frequently 
frustrated the realization of these central directives. Ironically, the 
imperatives of Soviet development plans work against enterprises 
and ministries observing pollution regulations In the Soviet Union 
quantitative fulfillment of plan taigets determines an enterprise’s 
success, and bonuses and premiums are based upon quantitative 
criteria Ministnes and industrial managers are, theiefore, reluc¬ 
tant to engage m any activity which diverts them from achieving 
plan targets Unfortunately tor the environment, the imperatives 
of the plan often conflict with the needs of a sound antipollution 
policy One harried industrialist graphically illustrated the tension 
between the plan and the environment when he exclaimed, “You 
think we do not see? But what is to be done? What about the 

plan? Are you going to order the plants to stop? That is the di¬ 
alectic One has to choose between civilization and one’s love of 
nature ” ls 

Because of the need for plan fulfillment, ministries have done 
little to purify industrial wastes First, they have allocated few 
funds for the research and design of advanced purification equip¬ 
ment Even the purification system of the Baikalsk Cellulose Com¬ 
bine, supposedly the most advanced in the countiy, has serious 
technological deficiencies ]l) Inspectois making a random check of 

1{ N Koronkevich, "The Water Problem Can Be Solved,” Senya nayka o 
zemle (Bercch i Umnozhat Pnrodme Bogatstva), no 8-9 (1970), in JPRS, no 
51,609 (October 1970), 11, 18 

17 See, for example. Article 21 of the Principles of Public Health, Izvestia, 
Dec 29, 1969, 3-4 

18 Pravda, June 26, 1970, 3 

19 Komsomolskaya pravda, Aug 11, 1970, 4 
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purification equipment found that almost all of the installations had 
“structural imperfections ” 20 The creation of advanced air-punfi- 
cation equipment has especially suffered from the neglect of indus¬ 
trial ministries Thus, the All-Union Gas Purification and Dust 
Removal Association, the only all-union body conducting research 
into the causes and effects of air pollution, has been severely ham¬ 
pered by being attached first to the ussr Ministry of the Chemical 
Industry and currently to the ussr Ministry of the Petroleum Refin¬ 
ing and Petrochemical Industry The following quotation indicates 
the manifold difficulties that this organization has experienced 

The association's research facilities are developing extremely slowlv, as for its 
design facilities they have been in a frozen state for many long years At 
prtsent the association is able to fulfill only an insignificant part of the most 
necessary design and research projects 21 

Second, industrial ministries devote few funds to actually build¬ 
ing purification installations, preferring instead to increase produc¬ 
tion capacities The result is that in 1967 between 60 and 75 per¬ 
cent of all industrial sevtage was not treated at all, 22 while in 1968, 
60 percent of the enterprises that polluted the air had no purifica¬ 
tion installations whatsoever 23 Further, in their eagerness to have 
plants put into operation as quickly as possible, ministries engage 
in the common practice of planning the construction of decontam¬ 
ination installations as a second or even a third stage, after the main 
shops have already worked full-blast for years Nobody appears to 
be concerned that such practices violate the laws on conservation 24 

Third, enterprise managers do not always utilize funds for puri¬ 
fication installations, even when ministries have allocated such 
funds 25 Manageis know that so long as they fulfill plan targets 
their grateful ministries will not complain about unutilized funds 
for purification equipment In fact, many protective ministries e\en 

20 Rabochaya gazeta June 27, 1969, 4 

21 Pravda, March 24, 1969, 3 

22 Ekonomwheskaya gazeta, no 4 (1967 ), 37 

23 V Shkatov, ‘Prices on Natural Resources and Improsement of Planned 
Price Formation,” Vvprosy ekonomikt, no 9 (September 1968), 67 

24 For example, Article 4 of the Russian Republic conservation law stipulates 
that ‘ it is forbidden to put into operation enterprises, shops, and installations 
that discharge sewage without carrying out measures that will ensure the pur¬ 
ifying of it ” Pravda, Oct 28, 1960, 1 

25 lzvestia, March 2, 1973, 3 
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give enterprise managers bonuses by way of "compensation” if the 
latter are fined by the courts for pollution violations. 88 

A January, 1973, joint decree of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers attempted to remedy many of the prob¬ 
lems described above 27 The decree called on ministries and de¬ 
partments to substantially increase their efforts to reduce the dis¬ 
charge of industrial wastes The decree also established a special 
administration for the design and production of gas purification 
equipment Inspectorates will be subordinated to this chief admin¬ 
istration to ensure that enterprises properly operate this equipment 
This decree gives hope that the Soviet Union will eventually pro¬ 
duce a sufficient amount of quality purification equipment to sig¬ 
nificantly reduce pollution emissions At present, however, both in 
quality and quantity, such facilities appear inadequate to meet the 
task assigned to them 

Industrialists have aggravated the pollution problem and frus¬ 
trated attempts to solve it in other ways Thus, ministries fre¬ 
quently construct new enterprises in densely populated areas, de¬ 
spite regulations prohibiting such practices 28 The ministries do so, 
of course, because it is cheaper to build in a large urban center 
where such things as a transportation network already exist The 
result of such practices, however, is that the “people in these dis¬ 
tricts cannot open their windows or relax in a square somewhere, 
for everything around them is covered in soot ” On occasion the 
long-term costs of locating plants m residential areas may exceed 
any short-term economies derived from such a decision For ex¬ 
ample, industrial enterprises so fouled the air of Gubakha that it 
became impossible to live in the city, and so at considerable cost, 
Gubakha’s entire residential area had to be moved. 29 

The Soviets have made several efforts to relocate heavily pollut¬ 
ing plants to less populated areas 30 Yet many ministries and en¬ 
terprise directors vigorously resist such efforts The most obvious 
reason for their resistance is the expense and inconvenience in- 

26 Pravda, Aug 23, 1970, 3 

27 Izvestxa, Jan 10, 1973, 1 

2* Ibid , Sept 18, 1966, 2 The general plan for Moscow prohibits the con¬ 
struction of new facilities or the expansion of existing ones within the city ex¬ 
cept those needed for direct services to the population 

29 B Svitlichny, “The City Awaits a Reply,” Oktyabr, no 10 (October 
1966), in CDSP, 18 (Dec 21, 1966), 15 

30 For several examples see Izvestia, Sept 20, 1972, 2-3 
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volved m moving the plant Further, while the plant must bear the 
cost of relocation, it does not directly bear the cost of its pollution 
the population bears this cost in the form of a threat to public 
health Finally, such a move may bring unwanted headaches to 
the enterprise If, for example, the plant is relocated to a remote 
area, it may have difficulty attracting a sufficient labor force With 
the existence of such obstacles, the campaign to relocate polluting 
enterprises will most likely continue to encounter stiff resistance 
While this resistance is understandable from the viewpoint of the 
ministries and enterprises involved, such a “departmental” approach 
can only aggravate the environmental conditions of Russia’s urban 
centers 

Finally, industrialists have hindered attempts by government in¬ 
spection agencies to verify the implementation of antipollution reg¬ 
ulations The two primary agencies for dealing with pollution and 
polluters are the ussr Ministry of Public Health’s Sanitary-Epidemi- 
ological Service and the ussr Council of Ministers Chief Adminis¬ 
tration for the Hydrometeorological Service The Samtarv-Epi- 
demiological Service has been especially ineffective in carrying out 
its mandate as detailed in the Principles of Public Health (1969) 
According to the Principles (Article 21), the Sanitary-Epidemiologi- 
cal Service can halt a plant’s operation if its wastes are a danger to 
public health The Soviet press contains numerous reports of the 
difficulties this agency experiences in achieving its assigned tasks 
Izvestia, for example, reported the case of a cement plant that was 
spewing great amounts of dust over the surrounding residential 
area The local sanitary station informed the plant director that he 
would have to cease operations unless the situation was remedied, 
whereupon the plant director “ordered the guards to throw the 
sanitary inspectors out and keep them off the premises ” Later that 
night the inspectors slipped inside the plant and sealed the furnaces 

When informed of this the Director, right before their eves, broke the seal 
with his own hands, and had the inspectors pushed out through the main gate 
When reminded that there was a nature protection law that had to be obeved, 
the Director declared "There is only one law for me—the production pro¬ 
gram!” 31 

In reality, the zeal shown by the Sanitary Service in this example 
is not typical Since the Service realizes that it does not have the 
bureaucratic strength needed to enforce its directives, it has usually 


31 Ibid, Aug 6, 1971, 3 
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adopted a hve-and-Iet-hve policy toward any industrial polluters 

The level of air, and especially water, pollution in the ussr has 
assumed serious dimensions Such pollution has involved signifi¬ 
cant costs for society m the form of economic losses, threats to 
public health, and a deterioration m the quality of the physical 
environment The nation's highest decision-making bodies have 
issued a number of authoritative decrees that attempt to halt the 
environmental disruption However, ministries and enterprise man¬ 
agers have frequently defied the directives of central decision- 
makers Industrialists have usually been far more concerned with 
fulfilling plan targets and pursuing private gain than in worrying 
about the potential damage that their activity may inflict on society 

Land Resources 

An examination of land use m the Soviet Union graphically illus¬ 
trates the indifference frequently exhibited by government bureauc¬ 
racies for any goal that extends bevond their own narrow functional 
task 

The Soviets have become increasingly concerned with the effi¬ 
cient management of their land resources Although the Soviet 
Union has almost five million more square miles of land than the 
United States, much of the land is in remote areas and unsuitable 
for agricultural or industrial development The Soviets have there¬ 
fore been compelled to establish land-use priorities for this re¬ 
source The Principles of Land Legislation (196S) has given agri¬ 
culture the highest priority in the use of land 32 Table 1 illustrates 
why agriculture has received this priority 

Table 1 

Arable Land PtH Person in the Soviet Union and 
Selected Union-Republics 1958, 1967“ 

(in hectares)* 



1958 

1967 


All-union Avtrage 

1 06 

0 95 


Azerbaidzhan 

0 45 

0 28 


Armenia 

0 43 

0 21 


Moldavia 

0 83 

0,56 



* Source Pravda, Aug 1, 1968, 2. 

* One hectare equals 2 47 acres 


32 Pravda, Dec 14, 1968, 2 See especially Article 10 
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This alarming decline m the arable land fund has made immeasur¬ 
ably more difficult and costly the feeding of the Russian people—a 
task that the regime, even under the best of circumstances, has 
never performed well Despite the cntical need for the careful 
utilization of Russia’s land resources, the industrial sector has often 
engaged in land-use practices that conflict with national priorities 

Hydroelectric projects perhaps best illustrate the indifference of 
industrial bureaucracies for the needs of agriculture So far these 
projects have flooded an area equal to the combined territory of 
Armenia and Moldavia 33 Frequently the state invests substantial 
capital to improve the quality of the land for agricultural use Yet 
these expenditures are often wasted because hydroelectric projects 
then flood much of the land 

Of eouise hydroelectric projects must flood some land, but critics 
contend that planners make no attempt to reduce the flooding area 
Planners act in this manner because land has no economic evalua¬ 
tion in the Soviet Union, and therefore no economic incentive exists 
to conserve the land 34 - When planners arc compelled to reduce the 
amount of land to be flooded, they frequently can do so without 
impairing the efficiency of the hydroelectric project The problem 
then, is usually not that planneis are unable to reduce the amount 
of land to be flooded Rather, it is that hydroelectric project de¬ 
signers often take a “departmental" approach to their task, consider¬ 
ing only the needs of their branch while ignoring the needs of other 
sectors 

The misuse of land bv industrialists also contributes to Russia s 
pollution problem Since purifying industrial wastes is expensive 
producers often choose to simple dump the wastes on nearby land 
that they do not pav for Not only do the lams frequentlx wash 
these wastes into streams, but the land itself becomes unusable 
The Soviets call these sewage dumps “dead zones” and they are 
often of enormous propoitions 15 Mining enterprises are especially 
guiltv of this piactice For example the runoff from coal mines 
has polluted substantial amounts of land Further mine trash 

31 S I’hkai/a zhtzn Ju!\ 14 1970 3 

34 1 have examined < hew here the adverse impact that the lack of an eco¬ 
nomic evaluation has on the conservation of Russia’s natural resources John 
M Kramer, “Prices and the Conservation of Natural Resources in the Soviet 
Union,” Soviet Studies 24 (January 1973), 364-373 

35 Pravda, Feb 17, 1967 2 The “dtadzone’ of just one enterpn.se covered 
almost 25,000 acres, much of it formerly irrigated land 
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dumps cover thousands of acres of formerly valuable agricultural 
land 36 

Mining operations also despoil the land through open-cut and 
strip mining Such methods create what one observer described 
as a “lunar landscape ” 37 Throughout the ussr, mining enterprises 
have “disturbed” (to use the official term) hundreds of thousands 
of acres in this manner In addition, open-cut and strip mining 
contribute to air pollution, because the earth that they displace is 
formed into loose piles that the wind often sweeps away Although 
the Vnnciples of Land Legislation enjoins mining enterprises to re¬ 
store land that they utilize to its original state, few appear to heed 
this injunction 38 A member of the ussr Academy of Sciences ar¬ 
gues that it makes good economic sense to recultivate abandoned 
mining land because profits from such land soon pay for the ex¬ 
penditures needed to put the land in proper condition 3q However, 
this argument misses the point, While it may well be that it is 
profitable from the standpoint of the national economy to restore 
mined-out land, it certainly is not profitable for the mining enter¬ 
prises that must perform the recultivation work This is so because 
recultivation work is funded by the mining enterprises themselves 
Therefore, the mining industry pays for recultivation work, but the 
agricultural sector derives the benefits of such work 

Finally, the ecological problems experienced by Russia’s Black 
Sea coast area are a most bizarre and revealing illustration of "de¬ 
partmentalism’s” impact on the Soviet environment 

The Black Sea is of special significance for most Russians be¬ 
cause it is the warmest resort area m the ussr Russians come there 
from all parts of the Soviet Union to spend their vacations The 
area has recently experienced a building boom to accommodate this 
influx of visitors 

It is precisely this extensive construction that has been the major 
source of the problems afflicting the Black Sea coastline To pro¬ 
vide the materials for construction, builders used the pebbles and 
sand found in abundance along the shore Since these were “free,” 
the builders naturally prcferied them to materials that would have 


Trud, June 28, 1970, 2 In just one area of the Kuzbass region, mining 
enterprises have polluted almost 75,000 acres 
37 Literatumaya gazeta, May 31, 1972, 10 
33 Ibid, Aug 12, 1972, 2 
3« Trud, June 28, 1970, 2 
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to be shipped from other areas One source estimates that builders 
removed 300 million cubic meters of sand and gravel from the 
beaches along the Black Sea during the postwar years 40 

Unfortunately for the beaches, the pebbles serve as a buffer 
against the violent storms that often occur m the area With the 
protective pebbles removed, the beaches have experienced erosion 
of enormous proportions By 1960, the beach area along the Black 
Sea coast was reduced by almost 50 percent In several areas, re¬ 
sort hotels, hospitals, and, perhaps most ironically, the health spa 
of the Ministry of Defense collapsed as the shoreline receded In 
addition, officials fear that the main railroad line will also wash 
away Finally, the erosion has led to numerous landslides on the 
nearby hilly terrain The landslides have covered roads, destroyed 
homes, and even threatened the streets of Yalta 

The Soviets have reacted to the problem by passing a law ban¬ 
ning the removal of the pebbles from the beach 41 Yet the builders, 
far from ceasing their activity, have actually increased their re¬ 
moval of the pebbles 'Presumably, local officials have remained 
indifferent to the removal, if they have not actively colluded with 
the builders in this process In the absence of strong administra¬ 
tive controls, the builders themselves continue because they have 
no economic incentives to stop their operations While the builders 
incur no financial losses, the state itself has expended huge sums in 
an unsuccessful effort to halt the erosion The Georgian Republic 
Council of Ministers has formulated a ten-year program to save the 
Black Sea shoreline that will cost more than $130 million, the Min¬ 
istry of Transportation has already spent approximately $45 million 
to strengthen the coastline 42 The monetary value of the efforts to 
save the beach far exceeds the value of the beach pebbles as build¬ 
ing materials The lack of an economic evaluation reflecting the 
true value of the pebbles for nonbmlding purposes has thus resulted 
m a classic example of “departmentalism” and disruption of the 
environment 


Conclusion 

An examination of the Soviet Union’s ecological problems must 

40 Marshall Goldman, The Spoils of Progress (Cambridge, Mass The MIT 
Press, 1972), 156 

<1 Provde, Feb 26, 1969, 3 

42 Iya Meskhi, “The Sea Threatens,” Ogonyok, no 25 (June 1972), 26-27 
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evoke among many Western readers a feeling of de]& vu Soviet in¬ 
dustrial ministries and enterprise managers behave m a manner 
that is disturbingly similar to those who despoil the environment in 
capitalist countries Industrialists, regardless of political system, 
appear to be concerned primarily with private gam, and peripheral¬ 
ly, if at all, with any ecological damage that they might cause 

Yet according to socialist theory, Soviet industrialists should be 
infused with a sense of purpose that extends beyond private gain 
to encompass the true interests of society Why, then, has there 
been such a divergence between theory and practice in the Soviet 
system? 

We can attribute this divergence largely to the invalidity of cer¬ 
tain assumptions upon which socialist theory is based Fust, the 
tin ory assumes that there ts such a thing as the “true” interests of 
society and that subsystem actors will subordinate their parochial 
interests to pursue these In reality, the Soviet system is dominated 
bv numerous industiial bureaucracies each of which has a different 
set of priorities and goals determined primarily bv its own function¬ 
al mandate While protecting the environment may benefit that 
nebulous entity known as “society,” it is not within the functional 
scope of most industrialists 

Second, the argument assumes that achievement of the various 
components of the public interest are not incompatible with one 
another, but rather that ma\imi7ing the attainment of one com¬ 
ponent furthers the attainment of all In fact, one cannot make 
such an assumption In theory, many would agree that rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth and protection of the environment are both in the 
public interest In fact, however, the pursuit of economic growth, 
especially in the short run, mav adversely affect the quality of the 
environment Central decision-makers have in effect frequently 
confronted Soviet industrialists with incompatible tasks to fulfill 
high plan-targets and simultaneously to protect the environment 
Most industrialists have chosen primarily to sticss plan fulfillment, 
probably sensing (correctly) that while central decision-makers may 
have an abstract commitment to environmental quality they are far 
more concerned with maintaining rapid economic growth 

Finally, the ability of the planners to make cost/benefit calcula¬ 
tions that reflect the “true” interests of society assumes that there 
are universally acknowledged standards against which public policy 
can be measured However, such universally acknowledged stan- 
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dards almost never exist m a public policy debate Rather, par¬ 
ticipants in the debate base their arguments on different, but often 
equally defensible, conceptions of the public interest In the ab¬ 
sence of agreed upon policy standards, policy output largely be¬ 
comes a function of the amount of political power exerted by the 
various participants in the debate Unfortunately for those inter¬ 
ested in protecting the Russian environment, the political power of 
Soviet industrialists often appears decisive in determining the 
priorities emphasized by the Soviet system 



Governmental and Corporate 
Elites: 
Convergence 
and 

Differentiation 


Thomas R. Dye 
John W. Pickering 


C. Wright Mills once observed “No one can be truly powerful 
unless he has access to the command of maior institutions, for it is 
over these institutional means of power that the truly powerful are, 
in the first instance, powerful We are aware, of course, that the 
potential for power lodged in top offices in great institutions is not 
always exercised by the office-holders Certainly power and insti¬ 
tutional positions are not equivalents But the study of institutional 
leadership remains an important responsibility of political science 

The purposes of this paper are, first, to attempt the identification 
of a national institutional "elite” in America and, then, to examine 
the degree of convergence and differentiation between corporate, 
governmental, and public interest elites We will describe con¬ 
centration in institutional resources, the extent of interlocking and 
specialization in office-holding, the differences m recruitment paths 
to top positions m governmental, corporate, and public interest or¬ 
ganizations, and the degree of differentiation in social backgrounds 
between top office-holders in these separate types of institutions 

We shall avoid elaborate theorizing about power, pluralism, poly- 

1 The Power Elite (New York Oxford University Press, 1959), 9 
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archy, elitism, or hierarchy in national life. Unfortunately, theory 
and conceptualization about power and elites is in such disarray in 
political science that it is really impossible to speculate about the 
theoretical relevance of data about institutional leadership without 
generating endless, unproductive discussion We propose to present 
what we believe to be interesting data on national institutional 
elites and permit our colleagues to relate it to their own theory or 
theories of power We do believe, however, that the systematic 
study of institutional elites must begin with some operational defi¬ 
nitions and reliable data if we ever expect to rise above the level of 
speculation, anecdote, or polemics in this field of study 

Identification of a National Institutional Elite 

Let us turn to the difficult task of devising an operational mean¬ 
ing for the concept of a national institutional elite For purposes of 
analysis, we can divide society into three sectors—corporate, gov¬ 
ernmental, and public interest—and identify positions of authority 
in the dominant institutions in each sector 

Corporate Sector 

In the corporate sector our operational definition of the institu¬ 
tional elite is those individuals who occupy formal positions of 
authority in institutions which control in the aggregate roughly 
over half of the nations total corporate assets The corporate sec¬ 
tor includes industrial corporations, utilities, transportation, and 
communications, banking, and insurance Our procedure was to 
rank corporations by the size of their assets and then to cumulate 
these assets moving from the top of the ranking down until roughlv 
50 percent of the nation’s total assets in each field was included 
(See Appendix ) Then we identified by name the presidents and 
directors of these corporate institutions—persons who have the for¬ 
mal legal capacity to direct, manage, and guide the programs, pol¬ 
icies, and activities of these institutions 

Industry According to the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
there were 202,710 manufacturing corporations m the United States 
in 1970 with total assets of $554 billion 2 But the 100 manufac¬ 
turing corporations listed in the Appendix control 52 3 percent 

S U S , Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States in 
1971 (Washington Government Printing Office, 1971), 467 
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($290 1 billion) of all manufacturing assets m the nation Formal 
legal authority over these 100 corporations is vested in their 1,534 
presidents and directors, all of whom are included m our study 3 

Utilities and Communications Concentration m utilities and 
communication is even greater than m manufacturing Thirty-three 
corporations control 50 percent of all assets in transportation, com¬ 
munication, electric, gas, and sanitary services These 33 stand at 
the top of 67,000 corporations which are active in these fields This 
sector of society is dominated by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the nation’s largest corporation in total assets 
There are 476 presidents and directors m these 33 corporations 

Banking The 50 largest commercial banks in the nation control 
48 3 percent of all banking assets These 50 banks lank at the top 
of the nation’s 13,511 commercial banks There are 1,200 presidents 
and dncctois of those 50 banks 

Insurance Eighteen msuiance companies control two-thirds of 
insurance assets in the nation These 18 companies, headed by 
Prudential and Metropolitan (both of which control assets over 
twice as laige as the third largest company), rank at the top of 
1,790 msuiance companies operating in the United States These 
companies had 362 presidents and directors 

Governmental Sector 

In the governmental sector the operational definition of the in¬ 
stitutional elite is those individuals who occupi / jormal positions of 
authority in the major civilian and military bureaucracies of the 
national government Prior to World War II the federal govern¬ 
ment accounted for only about one-third of all government taxing 
and spending But in 1970 the federal government accounted for 
59 percent of all governmental expenditures in the United States, 
and it collected 64 percent of all governmental revenues Moreovei, 
all governmental spending accounted for 32 percent of the gross 
national product (G N P ) in 1970, and spending by the national 
government alone accounted for 21 percent of the G N P Positions 
of authority in the governmental sector were defined as president 
and vice-president, secretaries and undersecretaries and assistant 
secretaries of all departments, White House presidential advisors 

3 Rankings of corporations and the names of presidents and directors are for 
1970 The sources are Moody’s Bank and Finance Manual (1971), and For¬ 
tune Magazine (May 1971) 
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and ambassadors-at-large, congressional committee chairmen and 
ranking minority committee members m the House and Senate, 
House and Senate majority and minority party leaders and whips, 
Supreme Court justices, members of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Council of Economic Advisers This group totaled 227 The 
military bureaucracy—because of its special theoretical interest and 
prominence in traditional elite literature—is included m the gov¬ 
ernmental sector (The military is also treated separately where 
appropriate ) Positions of authority in the military include both 
civilian offices and top military commands secretaries, undersecre¬ 
taries, and assistant secretaries of the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, all four-star generals and admirals in the 
Armv Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps, including the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the chiefs of staff and vice chiefs of 
staff of the Armv and Air Force, the chief and vice chief of Naval 
Operations, and the commanding officers of the major military com¬ 
mands In 1970 there were eighteen Armv generals, thirteen Air 
Force generals, and nine admirals and two Marine generals, in addi¬ 
tion to civilian officials, for a total of 59 positions 

Public Interest Sector 

In the public interest sector our operational definition of the 
institutional elite is those individuals uho occtipi / formal positions 
of authority m prestigious private universities, major philanthropic 
foundations, prestigious law firms and recognized national civic 
and cultural organizations The identification of these institutions 
involves many subjectne judgments These judgments can be de¬ 
fended, but reasonable men might make other decisions 

Education Authority in higher education in America is not con¬ 
centrated in the same fashion as is authority m the corporate or 
governmental sector of society Over the sears increasing public 
support for higher education in the 50 states has reduced the dom¬ 
inant influence of the private, prestigious educational institutions 
In 1970, over 2,500 institutions of higher education in the nation 
enrolled 8 5 million students, onlv a quarter of these students were 
enrolled in private institutions Moreover leading public univer¬ 
sities ( University of California at Berkeley, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Michigan, and the like) are consistently ranked with 
the private prestigious universities (Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and so on) in 
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assessments of the quality of higher education 4 The 12 colleges 
and universities identified m our study do not control any signifi¬ 
cant proportion of all higher education resources in the nation. 
However, they do control 50 percent of all private endowment funds 
m higher education—the formal basis for their selection—and they 
are consistently ranked among the most "prestigious” private schools 
and universities 5 Their presidents and trustees number 656 

Foundations According to The Foundation Directory , “One of 
the outstanding facts concerning foundation assets is the degree of 
their concentration in a small number of large organizations ” 6 
There are 6,803 foundations (with as much as or more than $200,- 
000 in assets and $10,000 in yearly distributions) listed in the third 
edition of The Foundation Directory, and these foundations con¬ 
trolled $19 9 billion m assets The top 12 foundations control 38 6 
percent of all foundation assets The Directory does not identify 
foundations by size of assets beyond these 12 leading institutions 
The directors of these top foundations total 121 

Law Identifying top positions in the field of law is an even more 
subjective task We placed principal reliance on the work of soci¬ 
ologist Erwin O Smigel, whose book, The Wall Street Lawyer, 
provides evidence of organization, hierarchy, and prestige-ordering 
m the law profession Smigel argues that large institutions are 
emerging as the dominant form of legal practice “As our society 
has grown increasingly complex, the legal tatoos for social control 
have indeed increased beyond the possible total comprehension of 
the single individual And the lawyers, like the scientists, have 
increasingly, although on a much smaller scale, met the problem 
by specializing within large law firms ” 7 Our definition of positions 
of authority includes the 176 senior partners of the 20 top New York 
law firms listed by Smigel 

Civic and Cultural Affairs Top positions in the civic and cul¬ 
tural affairs can only be identified by qualitative evaluation of the 
prestige and influence of various well-known organizations We 
have identified 12 leading organizations, including the Brookings 
Institution, Council on Foreign Relations, Committee on Economic 

4 American Council on Education, An Assessment of the Quality of Graduate 

Education (New York ACE, 1971) 

6 Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Stanford, Columbia, MIT, Cornell, Northwestern, 
Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Dartmouth 

8 3rd ed (New York Russell Sage Foundation, 1967), 16 

7 (New York Free Press, 1964), 2-3 
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Development, and the American Assembly, in the civic area, and 
the Metropolitan Opera, National Gallery of Art, and Smithsoman 
Institution in the cultural area These 12 organizations are legally 
governed by 392 individuals 

Our definition of a national institutional elite results in the identi¬ 
fication of 260 large institutions and 5,203 elite positions 


Corporate Sector 


Industrial Corporations 

1,534 

Utilities, Communications, Transportation 

476 

Banking 

1,200 

Insurance 

362 

Total 

3,572 

Governmental Sector 


United States Government 


Legislative, Executive, Judicial, Military 

286 

Public Interest Sector 


Education 

656 

Foundation 

121 

Law 

176 

Civic and Cultural 

392 

Total 

1345 

Total 

5,203 

A total of 4,000 individuals occupy these 5,203 positions of formal 
authority in the three major sectors of society These individuals, 
taken collectively, control half of the nation’s industrial assets, half 


of all assets in communication, transportation and utilities, half of 
all banking assets, and two-thirds of all insurance assets, they con¬ 
trol nearly 40 percent of all the assets of private foundations, half 
of all private university endowments, they control the most prestigi¬ 
ous civic and cultural organizations, they occupy key federal gov¬ 
ernmental positions in the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches, they occupy all of the top command positions in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
These aggregate figures—roughly 4,000 individuals in 5,000 posi¬ 
tions—are themselves important indicators of concentration of for¬ 
mal authority and control m American society Of course, these 
figures are the direct product of our specific definition of the uni- 
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verse of top institutional positions Yet these aggregate statistics 
provide us, for the first time, with an explicit, quantitative estimate 
of concentration of authority and control m America. 


Specialization Amonc Corporate and Governmental Elites 

Corporate and governmental elites in America are clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable The vast majority (84 6 percent) of top governmental 
position-holders arc “specialists,” individuals who occupy only one 
top position at a given time Moreover, an examination of the pat¬ 
tern of interlocking reveals that governmental leadership is not 
interlocked with the corporate world To the extent that govern¬ 
mental leadership is interlocked at all, it is interlocked with the 
public interest sector High government officials and military offi¬ 
cers generally do not hold top positions in anything other than civic 
and cultural and educational institutions (Senator Richard B 
Russell was counted as interlocked tvtthin government because he 
served as both president pro tern of the Senate and chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee ) If there is convergence between the 
corporate and governmental sectors of society, then, it is not by 
means of an “interlocking directorate ” Of course, convergence 
may result from patterns of interaction among specialized govern¬ 
mental and corporate elites, rather than interlocking directorates 


Tabif 1 

SpECIALlZAl ION ANl) In I t RLOCK1 NT. AMONG CORPORATE, GOVERNMENTAL, 

and Puunc Interest Euhs 



Corporate 

Public Interest 

Governmental 

Number of Positions 

3,572 

1,345 

286 

Positions “Interlocked” 

Numbtr 

1,570 

474 

44 

Percent 

43 8 

35 2 

15 4 

Positions “Specialized” 

Number 

2,002 

871 

242 

Percent 

56 2 

64 8 

84 6 

Pattern of Interlocking 

Percentage of Interlocking with 

Corporate Positions 

72 9 

54 8 

66 

Public Interest Positions 

25 9 

40 4 

91 2 

Governmental Positions 

02 

47 

22 


100 0 

100 0 

100 0 
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Interlocking within the corporate sector is widespread Approx¬ 
imately 44 percent of all top corporate positions were interlocked 
with other top positions, most of which were in the corporate 
sphere Yet a majority of top corporate elites were “specialists ” 
Gabriel Kolko has written that “interlocking directorates, whereby 
a director of one corporation also sits on the board of one or more 
other corporations, are a key device for concentrating corporate 
power ” 8 And the notion of interlocking directorates has wide¬ 
spread currency in the power elite literature Yet our figures con¬ 
firm those of the Temporary National Economic Committee, which 
reported in 1939 that within the top 200 corporations werp 3,511 
directorships held by 2,500 persons, an overlap of less than one- 
third of all positions 9 However, it should be noted that we are 
examining overlap among the top positions in all sectors of society 
It is, after all, more likely that individuals with top positions in the 
leading institutions would also hold positions in smaller, less influ¬ 
ential organizations But the figures shown m Table 1 treat onlv 
“horizontal” overlap—occupancy of multiple positions in top-ranked 
institutions Moreover, the figures in Table 1 deal only with posi¬ 
tions held concurrently at one point in time but individuals may 
hold a number of top positions sequentially throughout their life¬ 
time We shall turn to these questions in a moment 

Leadership m the public interest sector is only moderately inter¬ 
locked Nearly two-thirds of top elite in law. education, the foun¬ 
dations, and civic and cultural affairs were "specialists” (These 
“specialists” may hold other positions in the corporate or govern¬ 
mental sectors, but not top positions according to the definition set 
forth earlier ) Interlocking in the public interest sector w r as more 
common in foundations and civic and cultural associations than in 
law or education Public interest interlocks primarily with the cor¬ 
porate sector, few top public interest positions are interlocked with 
governmental positions 

Even though our “interlockers” were a distinct mmontv of all 
position-holders, their occupancy of multiple positions in the corpo¬ 
rate, governmental, and public interest sectors of society make them 
particularly interesting figures For example our top “interlockers” 

s Wealth and Power in America (New \ork Fredirick \ Praeger, 1962), 57 

9 Temporary National Economic Committee (TNIC) The Distribution of 
Ownership m the 200 Largest Non-financial Corporations, Monograph no 29 
(Washington Government Printing Office 1940) 59 
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—individuals occupying six or more positions include the following: 

David Rockefeller, chairman and chief executive officer, Chase 
Manhattan Bank He is a director or trustee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Museum of Modern Art, Harvard University, Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, Council of Foreign Relations He is also a director 
of Chase International Investment Corporation, Mormngside 
Heights, Inc , Rockefeller Center, Inc , and Downtown Lower Man¬ 
hattan Association He is a centi-milhonaire and a heavy political 
contributor 

Richard King Mellon, chairman of the board of Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, president, Mellon and Sons, director of 
the Aluminum Company of America, General Motors Corporation, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Koppers Company, Pennsylvania Company, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. He is a centi-milhonaire He is a 
lieutenant general m the Reserves, a trustee of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, the Mellon Institute, and the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh 

Crawford H Greenewalt, chairman of the board of directors, E. 
I duPont de Nemours, a director of the Equitable Trust Company, 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation, Christiana Securities Company, and 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, a trustee of Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Wilmington General Hospital, Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
American Museum of Natural History, Carnegie Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, and the Smithsonian Institution 

Arthur A Houghton, president and chairman of the board of 
directors of Corning Glass Works, a director of Steuben Glass Com¬ 
pany, Ene-Lakawanna Railroad Company, New York Life Insur¬ 
ance Company, and the United States Steel Corporation, a trustee 
of the Coming Museum of Glass, J Pierpont Morgan Library, Phil¬ 
harmonic Symphony Society of New York, Fund for the Advance¬ 
ment of Education, Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, Cooper 
Union, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Public Library, 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Institute for Contemporary Art of 
Boston He is a centi-milhonaire 

Amory Houghton, chairman of the board of First National Bank 
of New York City (First National City Corporation), a director of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, Dow Coming Corporation, Pitts¬ 
burgh Corning Corporation, Boy Scouts of America, Eisenhower 
College He is a former Ambassador to France and a trustee of the 
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International Chamber of Commerce Amory Houghton is also a 
centi-milhonaire 

Stewart R Mott, son of Charles S Mott, former president and 
director of General Motors Corporation, former chairman of the 
board of United States Sugar Corporation, and former mayor of 
Flint, Michigan He is a director of Michigan National Bank, 
United States Sugar Corporation, Combo Industries, Rubin Realty, 
Planned Parenthood Federation, Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, National Committee for an Effective Congress, and the 
Urban League He is a centi-milhonaire and a large political fi¬ 
nance contributor 

Grayson L. Kirk, former president and trustee of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity He is director of Mobil Oil Co , IBM Corporation, Nation- 
Wide Securities Co , Dividend Shares, Inc , Consolidated Edison 
Co, Greenwich Savings Bank, Momingside Heights, Inc, and Car¬ 
negie Foundation He is also Bryce Professor of History and 
International Relations at Columbia University 

James Stillman Rockefeller, former chairman and current director 
of First National City Bank of New York, a director of the Inter¬ 
national Banking Corporation, National Citv Foundation, First New 
York Corporation, First National City Trust Company, Mercantile 
Bank of Canada, National City Realty Corporation, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Northern Pacific Railway Company, National Cash 
Register Company, Pan-American World Airways, and Monsanto 
Chemical Company 

C Douglas Dillon, chairman of the board of Dillon, Read & Co, 
Inc, member of New York Stock Exchange, and director of Chase 
Manhattan Bank He was formerly Secretary of the Treasury and 
Undersecretary of State He is a trustee of Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Brookings Institution, the American Assembly, and Harvard 
University He is a large political contributor and his wife is a 
trustee of the Museum of Modem Art 

Cyrus R Vance, senior partner, Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett He 
is a director of Pan-American World Airways Aetna Life Insurance 
Co , IBM Corporation, Council of Foreign Relations, American Red 
Cross, University of Chicago, and the Rockefeller Foundation He 
was formerly Secretary of the Army and Undersecretary of Defense 
He was Chief United States negotiator at the Paris Peace Talks on 
Vietnam under Lyndon B Johnson 

H L Romnes, chairman of the board and chief executive officer, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company He is a director of 
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United States Steel Corporation, Chemical Bank of New York, Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive Co, Cities Service Co, Mutual Life Insurance and 
Co He is also active at the national level in the United Negro 
College Fund, the Urban League, and the Salvation Army He is 
a trustee of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Na¬ 
tional Safety Council, and the Committee on Economic Develop¬ 
ment 

Henry Ford n, chairman and chief executive officer, Ford Motor 
Company He is a director of General Foods Corporation and a 
trustee of the Ford Foundation His brother, Benson Ford, is also 
a director of Ford Motor Company and the Ford Foundation, as 
well as a director of the American Safety Council and United Com¬ 
munity Funds of America Another brother, William Clay Ford, is 
president of the Detroit Lions Professional Football club and a di¬ 
rector of the Cirl Scouts of America, Thomas A Edison Foundation, 
and the Henry Ford Hospital These Fords are centi-millionaires 
and heavy political conti lbutors 

The fact that men of this caliber emerged at the top of our in¬ 
vestigation of positional overlap lends some face validity to the as¬ 
sertion that interlocking is a source of authority m society How¬ 
ever, despite the impressive concentiation of interlocking authority 
m this top group, it should be remembered that most of the universe 
of 4,100 top position-holders were “specialists ” 


Previous Expewfnce of Corporale. and Governmental Elites 

Let us pursue the notion of “vertical ’ oveilap a bit fuithei How 
many positions of authority in all types of institutions have top 
leaders ever held in their lifetime'* We carefully reviewed the bi¬ 
ographies of our top position-holders to see how many authoritative 
positions—president, director, trustee, and the like—were cuer held 
by these men 10 The record of leadership of an average top official 

10 Who's Who m Amenta 1970-1971 (New York Marquis Who's Who Inc , 
1971) provides biographical information for roughly half of the individuals 
identified as holding positions of authority in leading institutions m our studv 
Information was coded and keypunched on 2,026 individuals This amounts to 
a 50 percent nonprobabihty sample of our universe of top position-holders 
Everyone in the universe qualifies for inclusion in Who’s Who, according to the 
“Standards of Admission" set forth in that publication We do not know what 
bias, if any, is produced by the failure of Who’s Who to list so many indi¬ 
viduals 
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Table 2 

Previous Experience of Corporate, Governmental, 
anii Public Interest Elites 



Corporate 

Public 

Interest 

Governmental 

Average Number of 

T 

in 

d 

ii 

£ 


= 522) 

(N = 250) 

Authoritative Positions 

Ever Held by Elites 

Tot ll 

n l 


10 7 

70 

Corporate 

62 


32 

1 0 

Public Interest 

39 


57 

29 

Governmental 

I 0 


1 8 

3 1 

Percentage of Elites 

Having Held Authoritative 

Positions in 

Corporate 

99 9 


87 5 

26 7 

Public Interest 

82 5 


92 0 

62 0 

Gove rnmenta! 

39 6 


48 5 

835 


turned out to bo truly impressive The average corporate elite held 
111 authoritative positions in his lifetime, the average public inter¬ 
est elite, 10 7, and the average governmental elite, 70 

These are not merely previous posts, offices, or occupations, but 
top positions as presidents or directors of corporations, banks, or 
insurance companies, trustees or directors of colleges, universities, 
foundations, museums, civic and cultural organizations, partner¬ 
ships in law firms or investment firms, and so forth Of course these 
positions are not all m top-ranked institutions but it is clear that 
top leaders occupy a number of authoritative positions m their 
lifetime 

This impressive record of position-holding is found among leaders 
in all sectors of societv Table 2 shows the average number of 
authoritative positions ever held bv top leaders in each sector of 
society Leaders in government have held somewhat fewer top 
positions in their lifetime than leaders in the corporate world but 
nonetheless their record of leadership experience is impressive 11 


11 Only in the military sector do we find a nirfouness in leadership i\pe 
nence Most military leaders s ame “up through the ranks ” only the cmh in 
department heads had any previous experience outside of the military Gen¬ 
erals have benefited from command experience at lower levels, but thev have 
not held high positions in business or served as trustees of universities, or 
foundations or cultural and civic associations These military leaders have 
been “specialists” all of their lives 
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However, governmental leaders tended to gam their experience in 
governmental positions or public interest positions over 80 percent 
of governmental leaders held previous governmental posts and over 
half held posts m the public interest sector Only one-quarter of 
top governmental elites previously held any top positions in the 
corporate world 

The tradition of public service is very much alive among top in¬ 
stitutional leaders in every sector Both corporate and govern¬ 
mental elites reported one or more public appointments during 
their lifetime Nearly 40 percent of corporate elites held at least 
one government post at some time during their careers 

As we might expect, corporate directorships are common among 
top leaders m industry, communications, utilities, and banking It 
is common for these men to have held four or more directorships in 
their lifetime In contrast, top government officials have not held 
many corporate directorships Their experience in authoritative 
positions is derived mainly from public service, and to a lesser ex¬ 
tent from education, law, and civic organizations 


Recruitment Channels for Corporate and Governmental Elites 

How do people at the top get there? Certainly we cannot pro¬ 
vide a complete picture of the recruitment process m all sectors of 
society But we can learn whether the top leadership in govern¬ 
ment is recruited from the corporate world or whether there are 
separate and distinct channels of recruitment 

Biographical information on individuals occupying positions of 
authority in top institutions m each sector of society reveals that 


Table 3 

Rechuitment to Top Institutional Positions 



Corporate 

Public Interest 

Governmental 

Primary Sector from 

(N = 1,254) 

(N = 522) 

(N = 250) 

Which Top Elites 




Were Recruited 




Corporate 

89 1 

37 2 

16 0 

Public Interest 

88 

50 8 

62 1 

Governmental 

1 7 

70 

16 7 

Other* 

04 

50 

46 


* Artists, writers, labor, religious, and others 
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the paths to authority are separate Table 3 shows the pnncipal 
lifetime occupational activity—“the primary recruitment sector”— 
of individuals at the top of each sector of society This categoriz¬ 
ing of individuals by their pnncipal activity in life depended largely 
on their own designation of pnncipal occupation in Who’s Who 

It turns out that the corporate sector supplies a majority of the 
occupants of top positions in only the corporate sector (89 1 per¬ 
cent) The corporate sector supplied only 37 percent of the top 
elites in the public interest sector and only 16 6 percent of govern¬ 
ment elites Top leaders in government are recruited pnmanly 
from the legal profession (56 1 percent), some have based their 
careers in government itself (16 7 percent) and education (10 6 
percent) This finding is important Government, law, and educa¬ 
tion apparently provide independent channels of recruitment to high 
public office We have already seen that governmental authority 
is not interlocked with corporate authority in terms of “horizontal” 
positional overlap Now we see that high position m the corporate 
world is not a prerequisite to high public office, not much "vertical” 
overlap exists between the corporate and governmental sectors 12 

Social Characteristics of Corporate and Governmental Elites 

What do we know about the men who occupy authoritative posi¬ 
tions m American society' 1 There are a number of excellent social 
background studies of political decision-makers, 13 federal govern¬ 
ment executives, 14 military officers, 16 and corporate executives 16 A 
few years ago, Prof Andrew Hacker even compared the social back¬ 
ground of government leaders and corporation presidents 17 These 

12 The military sector provides still another independent channel of recruit¬ 
ment to top leadership position Top military officers are recruited through the 
military itself The only military leaders recruited from outside the military 
are the top civil officials of the Defense Department, these are recruited from 
industry, law, banking, and government 

13 Donald R Mathews, The Social Background of Political Dcctston-makcrs, 
(New York Doubleday & Co , 1954) 

It David T Stanley, Dean E Mann, and Jameson W Doig, Men Who 
Covcm (Washington The Brookings Institution, 1967) 

16 Morns Janowitz, The Professional Soldier A Social and Political Portrait 
(New York The Free Press, 1960) 

18 Lloyd Warner and James C Abegglen, Big Business Leaders m America 
(New York Harper & Row, 1955) 

17 "The Elected and the Anointed Two Amencan Elites,” American Political 
Science Review, 55 (September 1961), 539-549 
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studies consistently show that top business executives and political 
decision-makers are atypical of the American public. They are re¬ 
cruited from the well-educated, prestigiously employed, older, suc¬ 
cessful, affluent, urban white, Anglo-Saxon, upper and upper-middle 
class, male populations of the nation We expected our top insti¬ 
tutional leaders to conform to this pattern, and we were not at all 
disappointed (See Table 4). 


Table 4 


Social Characteristics of Corporate, Governmental, 
and Purlic Inti re st Elites 



Corporate 

Public Interest 

Governmental 

Average Age 

61 

64 

58 

Female Percentage 

03 

72 

1 4 

Schools 

Public 

81 8 

73 2 

90 9 

Private 

7 0 

88 

30 

Prestigious* 

112 

18 0 

6 1 

Colh ges 

Public 

31 8 

128 

43 9 

Private 

13 3 

84 

12 1 

Pr< xtigioux h 

53 0 

78 8 

43 9 

Education 

College Educated 

901 

95 7 

100 0 

Advanced Degree 

49 2 

75 7 

77 4 

Urhan Ptrecnt 

89 0 

84 9 

69 7 


‘Andover Buckley, Cate, Catlin, Choate, Cranbrook, Country Day, Deerfield, 
Exeter, Episcopal, Gilman, Croton, Hill, Hotchkiss, Kingswood, Kent, Lakeside, 
Lawrcnceville Lincoln, Loomis, Middlesex, Milton, St Andrew’s, St Chris¬ 
topher’s, St George’s, St Mark’s, St Paul’s, Shatluek, Taft, Thatcher, Webb, 
Westminster, Woodbary Forest 

‘Harvard, Yale, Chicago, Stanford, Columbia, MIT, Cornell, Northwestern, 
Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, and Dartmouth 

Age The average age of all of the corporate leaders identified m 
our study is 61 Leaders m foundations, law, education, and civic 
and cultural organizations are slightly older—average age 64 Top 
positions in the governmental sector are filled by slightly younger 
men 

Sex The feminine half of the population is seriously under¬ 
represented at the top of America’s institutional structure. Male 
dominance in top positions is nearly complete in the corporate 
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world The same is true in government, in 1970 only one woman 
served as secretary or undersecretary or assistant secretary in any 
executive department (Patncia R Hitt, Assistant Secretary of 
HEW), none served as chairman of any standing committee of 
either the House or Senate, only two served as ranking minority 
committee members (Sen Margaret Chase Smith and Congress- 
woman Florence P Dwyer), none served as a member of the Su¬ 
preme Court, the Council of Economic Advisors, or Federal Reserve 
Board Only m civic and cultural affairs, education, and founda¬ 
tions are women found among the top position-holders 18 

Race We were able to identify only two blacks m 5,000 positions 
of authority in top-ranked institutions in 1970 Both were in gov¬ 
ernment One was Thurgood Marshall, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, former Solicitor of the United States, and former 
director of the Legal Defense and Educational Fund of the naacp 
Justice Marshall is also a member of the board of directors of the 
John F Kennedy Memorial Library The other was James Farmer, 
assistant secretary of HEW and former national director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality We were unable to identify any blacks 
in top institutional positions in industry, banking, communications 
and utilities, insurance, law and so on, although it is possible that 
some may have escaped identification in our biographical search 
Certainly it is justifiable to conclude that verv few blacks are in anv 
positions of authority in America 

Education Nearly all our top leaders are college-educated, and 
more than half hold advanced degrees Some 25 8 percent hold 
law degrees and 23 8 percent hold advanced academic or profes¬ 
sional degrees (These are earned degrees on]}, a host of honoran 
degrees were uncounted ) Governmental leaders are somewhat 
more likely to hold advanced degrees than corporate leaders 
A glance at the prc-collegiate education of our top elites reveals 


18 Data for this study is from 1970 Resent attention to womens role in 
society may result in greater female represi ntution on top corporate boards In 
1972, General Motors Corporation appointed its first woman director Ms 
Catherine B Clean/ president of First Wisconsin Trust and noss a director of 
AT&T, Kraftco, and Northwestern Mutual Life Patncia Robert s Harris. Wash¬ 
ington attorney and former ambassador to Lu\tml>ourg has been named a 
director of IBM, Chase Manhattan, and Scott Papt r Brmard College presi¬ 
dent Martha E Peterson has been named to the board of Metropolitan Life and 
Chicago attorney Jewel Strarlford Lafontant, to the board of TWA Time, 
October 16, 1972 
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that about eighteen percent of the corporate leaders and ten per¬ 
cent of the governmental leaders attended private schools. More 
surprising is the fact that eleven percent of corporate leaders and 
six percent of the governmental leaders attended one of the thirty 
“name” prestigious prep schools in America 19 When these men 
were attending school, only six or seven percent of the school-age 
population of the nation attended private schools, and only an 
infinitesimal proportion of the population had the benefit of educa¬ 
tion at a prestigious “name” prep school What is even more im¬ 
pressive is the fact that 55 percent of the corporate leaders and 44 
percent of the governmental leaders are alumni of 12 prestigious, 
heavily-endowed, private universities—Harvard, Yale, Chicago, 
Stanford, Columbia, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell, 
Northwestern, Pnnceton, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, and Dart¬ 
mouth Elites m America are notably “Ivy-League.” 

Urbanity Most of our top leaders were urban dwellers Gov¬ 
ernmental leaders are somewhat more likely to draw from rural 
areas than leaders in business and finance and law, but it is never¬ 
theless true that fewer than one-third of key government posts are 
filled by individuals from rural areas 

One may also infer from the above characteristics of social back¬ 
ground a slight tendency for corporate elites to be more “upper 
class” than government elites There are somewhat lower propor¬ 
tions of private, prestigious prep school types and “Ivy-Leaguers” 
among governmental leaders than among corporate or public inter¬ 
est sector leaders Governmental leaders tend to have somewhat 
more advanced professional education And more governmental 
leaders come from rural backgrounds 


Summary 

Any effort to operationalize a concept as elusive as a national 
institutional “elite” is bound to generate discussion over the inclu¬ 
sion or exclusion of specific sectors, institutions, or positions. (Why 
law, but not medicine? Why not religious institutions or labor 
unions? Why not governors or mayors of big cities?) Systematic 
research on institutional elites is still very exploratory, and no ex¬ 
plicit guidelines exist Our choices involve many subjective judg¬ 
ments We hope others can improve upon our attempt to opera- 


19 See listing below Table 4 
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tionalize this notion of a national institutional elite, and we can 
proceed to learn more about concentration, specialization, inter¬ 
locking, recruitment, education, and social background of the men 
at the top of the nation’s institutional structure. 

Appendix 


Rankings or Top Institutions 


Rank 

Name 

Assets 

Cumulative Percent 

I Corporate 

Industry Industrial Corporations* 



01 

Standard Oil (N J ) (Exxon) 

19 2 

34 

02 

General Motors 

142 

58 

03 

Texaco 

99 

76 

04 

Ford Motor 

99 

93 

05 

Gulf Oil 

87 

10 8 

06 

IBM 

85 

12 3 

07 

Mobil Oil 

79 

13 7 

08 

Gen Telephone 

77 

15 0 

09 

ITT 

67 

16 2 

10 

Standard Oil (Calif ) 

66 

17 3 

11 

U S Steel 

63 

18 4 

12 

General Electric 

63 

19 5 

13 

Standard Oil (Ind ) 

54 

205 

14 

Chrysler 

48 

21 3 

15 

Shell Oil 

46 

22 1 

16 

Atlantic Richfield 

44 

229 

17 

Tenneco 

43 

236 

18 

Western Electric 

37 

243 

19 

E I DuPont 

36 

249 

20 

Union Carbide 

36 

255 

21 

Westmghouse Electric 

34 

261 

22 

Bethlehem Steel 

33 

267 

23 

Phillips Petroleum 

3 1 

272 

24 

Eastman Kodak 

30 

27 8 

25 

Continental Oil 

30 

283 

26 

Goodyear 

30 

288 

27 

RCA 

29 

29 3 

28 

Dow Chemical 

28 

29 8 

29 

Sun Oil 

28 

303 

30 

Alcoa 

26 

308 

31 

Boeing 

26 

31 2 

32 

Ling-Temco-Vought 

26 

31 7 

33 

Occidental 

26 

32 1 

34 

Union Oil of Calif 

25 

326 

35 

Boise Cascade 

23 

330 
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Rank 

Name 

Assets 

Cumulative Percent 

36 

International Harvester 

22 

33 3 

37 

Cities Service 

22 

33 7 

38 

Gulf & Western 

22 

34 1 

39 

Monsanto 

21 

34 5 

40 

Firestone 

2 1 

34 8 

41 

International Paper 

20 

35 2 

42 

Honeywell 

20 

35 5 

43 

American Brands 

20 

35 9 

44 

Armco Steel 

20 

36 2 

45 

Gettv Oil 

1 9 

36 6 

46 

Litton Industries 

I 9 

36 9 

47 

R J Reynolds 

1 9 

37 2 

48 

Xerox 

1 9 

37 6 

49 

Proctor & Gamble 

1 9 

37 9 

50 

Reynolds Metals 

1 8 

38 2 

51 

Republic Steel 

18 

38 5 

52 

Caterpillar Tractor 

1 8 

38 8 

53 

Weyerhaeuser 

I 8 

39 2 

54 

Anaconda 

1 8 

39 5 

55 

McDonnell Douglas 

1 8 

39 8 

56 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 

17 

40 1 

57 

Kennecott Copper 

1 7 

40 4 

58 

Georgia-Pacific 

1 7 

40 7 

59 

Rapid-American 

1 7 

41 0 

60 

National Cash Register 

I 6 

41 2 

61 

Singer 

1 6 

41 5 

62 

Kaiser Aluminum 

1 6 

41 8 

63 

Celanese 

1 6 

42 1 

64 

Allied Chemical 

1 6 

42 4 

65 

W R Grace 

1 6 

42 6 

66 

National Steel 

1 6 

42 9 

67 

United Aircraft 

1 5 

43 2 

68 

Continental Cars 

1 5 

43 4 

69 

N American Rockwell 

1 5 

43 7 

70 

Lykes-Youngstown 

1 5 

44 0 

71 

Deere 

1 5 

44 2 

72 

Minn Mining & Mfg 

1 5 

44 5 

73 

American Can 

1 5 

44 8 

74 

Burroughs 

1 4 

45 0 

75 

Sperry Rand 

1 4 

45 2 

76 

Burlington Industries 

1 4 

45 5 

77 

Inland Steel 

14 

45 7 

78 

General Foods 

1 4 

460 
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Appendix 
( Continued ) 


Rank 

Name 

Assets 

Cumulative 1 

79 

Marathon Oil 

1 3 

462 

80 

Signal Companies 

13 

464 

81 

Avco 

1 3 

467 

82 

Owens-Illinois 

13 

469 

83 

Uniroyal 

13 

47 1 

84 

B F Goodrich 

13 

47 3 

85 

Control Data 

1 3 

47 6 

86 

PPG Industries 

1 3 

47 8 

87 

Ill Central Ind 

1 3 

48 0 

88 

International Utilities 

1 2 

48 2 

89 

American Standard 

12 

48 4 

90 

Philip Morris 

1 2 

48 6 

91 

Greyhound 

1 2 

48 9 

92 

Borden 

12 

49 1 

93 

U S Plywood 

12 

49 3 

94 

City Investing 

1 2 

49 5 

95 

Amerada Hess 

1 1 

49 7 

90 

Olin 

1 1 

49 9 

97 

General Dynamics 

1 1 

501 

98 

United Brands 

1 1 

50 3 

99 

TRW 

1 1 

504 

100 

American Metal Climax 

1 1 

50 6 



290 1 


Total Number of Manufacturing Corporations 202,920 
Total Manufacturing Assets in United States $572 9 billion 


Banking Commercial Banking Companies* 



01 

Bank America 

29 7 

52 

02 

First National City Corp 

25 8 

96 

03 

Chase Manhattan 

24 5 

13 9 

04 

Mfrs Hanover 

127 

16 1 

05 

J P Morgan 

12 1 

18 2 

00 

Western Bancorp 

11 4 

20 2 

07 

Chemical N Y Corp 

11 1 

22 1 

08 

Bankers Trust 

99 

23 8 

09 

Conill Corp 

90 

25 4 

10 

Security Pacific 

80 

26 8 

11 

First Chicago Corp 

80 

28 1 

12 

Marine Midland 

76 

29 5 

13 

Charter New York 

63 

30 6 

14 

Wells Fargo 

62 

31 6 
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Appendix 

(Continued) 


Rank Name Assets Cumulative Percent 


15 

Crocker Natl 

60 

32 7 

16 

Mellon Nat’l B & T 

57 

337 

17 

Natl Bank of Detroit 

52 

34 6 

18 

First National of Boston 

47 

35 4 

19 

First Bank (Minn ) 

44 

36 1 

20 

N W Bancorp 

43 

369 

21 

Franklin N Y 

35 

37 5 

22 

First Pennsylvania 

33 

381 

23 

Bank of New York 

31 

38 6 

24 

Unionamenca 

27 

39 1 

25 

Cleveland Trust 

26 

39 5 

26 

Rep Nat'l Bank of Dallas 

26 

40 0 

27 

PNB (Philadelphia) 

26 

40 4 

28 

Seattle—First Nat’l Bank 

25 

40 9 

29 

Girard Co (Philadelphia) 

25 

41 3 

30 

Wachovia (Win Sal ) 

23 

417 

31 

Detroit Bank & Trust 

23 

42 1 

32 

First Wisconsin 

22 

42 5 

33 

Nat'l Bank of N America 

22 

42 9 

34 

Mfrs Nat'l Bank 

22 

43 2 

35 

Nortrust (Chicago) 

21 

43 6 

36 

First National, Dallas 

21 

44 0 

37 

Hams Trust 

21 

44 3 

38 

Pittsburgh National 

20 

44 7 

39 

Lincoln First 

20 

45 0 

40 

Bank of Calif (S F ) 

20 

45 4 

41 

Valley National 

19 

45 7 

42 

Citizens & S National (Atlanta) 

19 

46 0 

43 

U S Bancorp (Port ) 

18 

46 3 

44 

BancOhio 

1 8 

467 

45 

Shawmut (Bos ) 

17 

47 0 

46 

NCNB (Charlotte) 

17 

47 2 

47 

Fidelity Penn (Phil ) 

17 

47 5 

48 

Nat'l City (Cleveland) 

16 

47 8 

49 

Marine BkCorp (Seattle) 

15 

48 1 

50 

Commonwealth (Detroit) 

15 

48 3 



278 6 


Total Number of Banks in United States 13,511 




Total Banking Assets in United States $578 3 billion 
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Appendix 

(Continued) 


Rank Name Assets Cumulative Percent 


Service Transportation, Utilities, and Communications Co* 


01 

Am Tel & Tel 

49 6 

19 0 

02 

Penn Central 

69 

21 6 

03 

Consolidated Edison 

44 

233 

04 

Pacific Gas & Elec 

43 

250 

05 

Commonwealth Edison 

34 

26 3 

06 

American Electric 

32 

27 5 

07 

Southern Cal Edison 

32 

28 7 

08 

Southern Co 

3 1 

29 9 

09 

Southern Pacific 

3 1 

31 1 

10 

Burlington Northern 

29 

32 3 

11 

Norfolk & W By 

28 

333 

12 

Union Pacific 

28 

34 4 

13 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry 

27 

35 4 

14 

Publ Ser El & Gas 

26 

36 4 

15 

Santa Fe Industries 

23 

37 3 

16 

United Airlines 

22 

38 1 

17 

General Public Utilities 

2 1 

38 9 

18 

Philadelphia Electric 

2 1 

397 

19 

Columbia Gas System 

2 1 

40 5 

20 

Consumers Power 

20 

41 3 

21 

Detroit Edison 

20 

42 1 

22 

El Paso Natural Gas 

1 9 

42 8 

23 

Pan American World Airway 

1 8 

43 5 

24 

Virginia Elec & Power 

1 8 

44 2 

25 

Duke Power 

1 9 

44 9 

26 

Texas Eastern Trans 

1 8 

45 6 

27 

Middle South Utilities 

1 7 

46 2 

28 

Pennzoil United 

1 7 

469 

29 

Texas Utilities 

1 7 

47 5 

30 

American Natural Gas 

1 7 

48 2 

31 

Niagara Mohawk Power 

1 6 

48 8 

32 

Southern Railroad 

1 6 

49 4 

33 

American Airlines 

1 5 

500 



31 4 


Total Number of Comps 67 311 



Total Assets of Trans & Service Industries $261 0 billion 



Insurance Life Insurance Companies' 
01 Prudential Insurance Co 
02 Metropolitan Life 


29 1 
27 9 


140 
27 5 
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Rank 

Name 

Assets 

Cumulative Percent 

03 

Equitable Life 

14 4 

34 4 

04 

New York Life 

107 

39 6 

05 

John Hancock 

10 0 

44 4 

06 

Aetna Life 

72 

47 9 

07 

Northwestern Mutual 

61 

50 8 

08 

Connecticut General Life 

51 

53 3 

09 

Travelers Insurance Co 

47 

55 6 

10 

Mass Mutual Life 

43 

57 6 

11 

Mutual Life of New York 

37 

59 4 

12 

New England Mutual Life 

35 

61 1 

13 

Connecticut Mutual 

28 

62 5 

14 

Mutual Benefit Life 

26 

63 7 

15 

Penn Mutual Life 

24 

64 9 

16 

Tchrs Ins & Ann 

23 

66 0 

17 

Lincoln National Life 

23 

67 1 

18 

Bankers Life 

20 

681 

141 1 

Total Number of Life Insurance Companies 1,790 

Total Life Insurance Assets in United States $207 3 billion 


II Public Interest Institutions 



Rank 

Name 




Law Wall Street Law Firms" 

01 Sherman, Sterling & Wright 

02 Cravath, Swaine, & Moore 

03 White and Case 

04 Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer & Wood 
05 Simpson, Thacher, & Bartlett 

06 Davis, Polk, Wardell, Sunderland & Kiendi 

07 Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley 

08 Cahill, Gordon, Reindel, & Ohl 

09 Sullivan & Cromwell 

10 Chadboume, Parke, Whiteside, & Wolff 

11 Breed, Abbot, & Morgan 

12 Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Roberts 

13 Cadwalader, Wiekersham, Si Taft 

14 Willkie, Owen, Farr, Gallagher, & Walton 

15 Donovan, Leisure, Newton, Irvine 

16 Lord, Day & Lord 
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(Continued) 

Rank Name 


17 Dwight, Royall, Harris, Koegel & Caskey 

18 Mudge, Stern, Baldwin, Todd 

19 Kelley, Drye, Newhall, & Maginnes 

20 Cleary, Gottlieb, Friendly, & Hamilton 


Civic Affairs Civic and Cultural Organizations (No Rankings)' 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
JFK Center for Performing Arts 
National Callery of Art 
Smithsonian Institution 
Council on Foreign Relations 
Brookings Institution 
American Assembly 
Museum of Modern Art 
American Red Cross 
Metropolitan Opera Guild 
National Association of Manufacturers 
Council on Economic Development 


Rank Name 


Assets in 

$ Billions Cumulative Percent 


Foundations a 


01 

Ford Foundation 

2 902 

14 6 

02 

Lilly Endowment 

778 

185 

03 

RockefelU r Foundation 

757 

22 3 

04 

Duke Endowment 

510 

24 9 

05 

Krtsgc Foundation 

433 

27 0 

06 

Kellogg Foundation 

393 

29 0 

07 

Mott Foundation 

371 

30 9 

08 

Pew Memorial Trust 

367 

32 7 

09 

Hartford Foundation 

342 

34 4 

10 

Alfred P Sloan Foundation 

303 

36 0 

11 

Carnegie Corp of New York 

277 

37 4 

12 

Mellon Foundation 

240 

38 6 



7 673 



Total Number of Foundations 6,745 

Total Assets of U S Foundabons $19 9 billion 
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Endowment in 

Rank Name $ Billions Cumulative Percent 


Education Privately Endowed Colleges and Universities* 


01 

Harvard 

1013 

18 5 

02 

Yale 

358 

25 0 

03 

Chicago 

275 

30 0 

04 

Stanford 

223 

34 1 

05 

Columbia 

201 

37 7 

06 

MIT 

184 

41 1 

07 

Cornell 

163 

44 0 

08 

Northwestern 

135 

46 5 

09 

Princeton 

134 

48 9 

10 

Johns Hopkins 

112 

51 0 

11 

Pennsylvania 

095 

52 7 

12 

Dartmouth 

091 

54 5 



2 984 


Number of Institutions 107 

Total Endowment Funds $5 488 billion 




III Governmental Offices 


Government Federal Governmental Officials' (no ranking) 

President and Vice-President of the United States 

Secretaries, Undersecretaries, and Assistant Secretaries of Cabinet Departments 
Presidential Advisers, Ambassadors-at-Large, Council of Economic Advisers 
Members, and Federal Reserve Board Members 
Congressional Leaders including the Speaker of the House and President Pro 
Tern of the Senate, Committee Chairmen and Ranking Minority Members, 
and Congressional party leaders 
Supreme Court Justices 

Military Secretaries, Undersecretaries, Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Generals and Admirals 
(no ranking)' 

Army, Secretaries, Undersecretaries, Assistant Secretaries 

Navy, Secretaries, Undersecretaries, Assistant Secretaries 

Air Force, Secretaries, Undersecretaries, Assistant Secretaries 

Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Chief of Staff, Army 

Chief of Staff, Navy 

Chief of Naval Operations 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 

Generals, Army 
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Generals, Air Force 
Admirals, Navy 
Generals, Manne Corps 


* Bankings of corporations and names of presidents and directors are for 
1970 The sources are Moody’s Bank and Finance Manual (1971), Moody's 
Industrial Manual (1971), Moody's Utilities Manual (1971), and Fortune 
Magazine (May 1971) 

“Erwin O Smigel, The Wall Street Lawyer (New York Free Press, 1964), 
2-3 

c Names of directors supplied by these organizations for 1970 

4 The Foundation Directory (4th ed , New York Russell Sage Foundation, 
1970) 

* The World Almanac 1970 (New York Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
1969), 754-755 

* United States Government Organization Manual 1969-70 (Washington, 
DC, Government Printing Office, 1969), and Congressional Quarterly (April 
24, 1970) 

‘US Army Register, I (8 Jan , 1970), Register of Commissioned and War¬ 
rant Officers of the U S Navy and Manne Corps and Reserve Officers on 
Active Duty, I (Jan 1, 1970), and U S Air Force Register, I (Jan 1, 1970) 



Toward a Critical 
Reconstruction 
of 

Ethics and Politics 


Fred R Dallmayr 


As has been frequent! y notfd, oui age is marked by a peculiar 
mixture of progiess and despair The scientific revolution has pro¬ 
duced a “knowledge explosion” of unheard-of proportions, this ad¬ 
vance, however, is not matched by a corresponding clarification of 
standards of conduct Actually, an inverse relationship can be de¬ 
tected between knowledge and purpose to the extent that science 
has sharpened and perfected the instruments of rational analysis, 
our aptitude for practical moral reasoning seems to have progres¬ 
sively atrophied Although not of recent origin, the dilemma has 
acquired an unsettling dimension in our time While contemporary 
technology provides the means both for alleviating suffering on a 
large scale and for engineering a nuclear holocaust, the criteria for 
making the choice appear hopelessly confused or obscure 1 The 
dilemma presents itself with particular acuteness in Western indus¬ 
trial societies In fact, the conflict between knowledge and pur¬ 
posive action can be viewed as the touchstone of “pluralistic liber¬ 
alism”—a regime marked by the juxtaposition of scientific objec- 

1 As J Robert Oppenheimer observed at one point “What are we to think of 
such a civilization, which has not been able to talk about the prospect of kill¬ 
ing almost everybody, except in prudential and game-theoretic terms?” Quoted 
from John W Chapman, "The Moral Foundations of Political Obligation,” in 
Political and Legal Obligation, ed J Roland Pennock and Chapman (New 
York Atherton Press, 1970), 142 
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tmty and subjective whim, abstract rules and pnvate fancy Both 
socio-economic and philosophical developments in our century have 
conspired to intensify the antinomies endemic in the liberal-pluralist 
model. In the words of one observer, the “incongruity of contem¬ 
porary thought” consists in the fact that at the very time when moral 
issues such as war and racial segregation confront people with dra¬ 
matic vehemence, “ethical skepticism is more influential, probably, 
than it has ever been ” 2 

Although adequate as a rough approximation, the preceding diag¬ 
nosis is over-simplified in a number of ways First of all, the sway 
of ethical relativism has not been uncontested, on the contrary, the 
challenge of moral confusion has engendered a widespread willing¬ 
ness to embrace unshakable convictions Certainly no shortage of 
comprehensive world views and social panaceas has plagued our 
century. In countering the threat of relativism, absolute doctrines 
of all kinds have promised quick relief from moral anguish and in¬ 
tellectual uncertainty Prominent among them have been orthodox 
Marxism, speculative intuitionism, and traditional natural-law teach¬ 
ings—not to mention naturalistic and racial conceptions Science 
and technology themselves have occasionally functioned as social 
ideologies by suggesting an equal competence to resolve both em¬ 
pirical and purposive issues Despite their apparent antagonism, 
there is an underlying affinity between relativist and absolutist per¬ 
spectives Protagonists of absolute views have been notoriously 
impatient with opponents and have shown little inclination to jus¬ 
tify their tenets by convincing or plausible arguments, typically, 
their endeavors have been consumed with preaching to the faithful 
By projecting toward nonbelievers the posture of idiosyncratic 
creeds, absolutist claims thus have tended to compound and corrob¬ 
orate the prevailing ethical fragmentation 

The initial assessment, however, is simplified in another, more 
significant respect Evidence mounts that the field of purposive 
action is no longer monopolized todav either by agnostics or mis¬ 
sionaries Without fanfare, sustained efforts have been under way 
for some time to rescue moral and political argument from the 
stranglehold of dogma and subjective whim The impulse of this 

2 Richard B Brandt, Value and Obligation Systematic Readings m Ethics 
(New York Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961), 7 For a discussion of 
“interest-group” liberalism compare Theodore J Lowi, The End of Liberalism 
(New York W W Norton & Company, 1969) 
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orientation can be described as “critical” m a broad sense apart 
from scrutinizing prevailing doctrines or theoretical positions, the 
ambition of its supporters is to provide a critical account of their 
own undertaking in order to lay a tenable foundation for moral dis¬ 
course Above all, attention is focused not only at the normative 
level strictly speaking, but also at “metaethical" concerns the goal 
is not simply (or not primarily) to articulate moral injunctions, but 
to clarify the manner in which normative judgments can be justi¬ 
fied In the present paper I wish to discuss a recent (and, in my 
view, particularly instructive) initiative pointing m this direction 
an approach originating in, or at least loosely affiliated with the 
“Frankfurt School ” 3 The involvement of Frankfurt theorists in the 
domain of normative reconstruction is hardly surprising or fortui¬ 
tous, committed since its inception to the standard of a “critical 
theory,” the school was bound to be drawn, sooner or later, into the 
debate concerning the critical justification of norms In the fol¬ 
lowing presentation I shall try to delineate this particular initiative 
m successive steps In order to provide a background for the issues 
at stake, an attempt is made first of all to sketch a panorama or his¬ 
torical overview of recent developments in the field of ethical theory 
The subsequent section outlines the perspective of critical theory 
by focusing on the arguments of Karl-Otto Apel, a philosopher pres¬ 
ently active at the University of Frankfurt and broadly sympathetic 
to the critical program inaugurated by Max Horkheimer and Theo¬ 
dor W Adorno 


I 

Contemporary ethical theory is a multi-layered enterprise, marked 
by considerable complexity A major distinction commonly made is 
between “normative” ethics and “metaethical” theory, between the 
formulation of standards of moral and political conduct and inquiry 
into the character of meaning of ethical propositions and the pos¬ 
sibility of their justification 

3 For a general introduction to the school and its major representatives see 
Martin Jay, The Dialectical Imagination An Intellectual History of the Frank¬ 
furt School and the Institute for Social Research (Boston Little, Brown & 
Co, 1973), and his “The Frankfurt School and the Genesis of Critical Theory,” 
in The Unknown Dimension European Marxism since Lenin, ed Dick Howard 
and Karl E Klare (New York Basic Books 1972), 225-248, also Frankfurt 
Institute for Social Research, Aspects of Sociology (Boston Beacon Press, 
1972) 
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In our century, philosophical interest has pnmanly (although not 
exclusively) been concentrated on metaethical issues, customarily 
two major perspectives are distinguished in this domain “cogni¬ 
tivism” and “noncognitivism ” According to the former position, 
moral statements are informative assertions about the world or states 
of affairs and thus can be shown (or claimed) to be either true or 
false, according to the second view, by contrast, such statements 
are devoid of informative content, thus lack cognitive status and 
have no relationship to truth or falsehood Complexity does not 
end with this bifurcation but extends into the opposing camps Al¬ 
though the delineation of noncognitivism arouses little dispute, opin¬ 
ions and nomenclature differ with regard to the proper ordering of 
cogmtivist schools While some writers use labels like “objectivism” 
and “subjectivism,” others prefer to talk about “naturalism,” "non¬ 
naturalism” and “supematuralism ” In his Moral Principles in Po¬ 
litical Philosophy, Felix Oppenheim expounds a classification of cog¬ 
nitivism which is instructive and sufficiently detailed for present 
purposes He distinguishes first of all between “naturalists” and 
“intuitionists ” the former holding that ethical propositions are sub¬ 
ject to the verification procedures of empirical science, the latter 
ascribing to ethical terms special "nonnatural” properties amenable 
to nonempincal inspection He further differentiates among intui¬ 
tionists on the basis of whether ethical knowledge is claimed to be 
derived from moral, religious, or rational insights, naturalists, in 
turn, are said to rely either on empirical generalizations, teleological 
notions or descriptive definitions applied to empirical facts—with 
“subjectivism” or the thesis that goodness designates the empirical 
preferences of a group being the major type in the last category 
Oppenheim also clarifies the place of natural-law theories in his 
scheme by asserting that normative principles are inherent in the 
basic order of nature, such theories either alternately or simultane¬ 
ously assume mtuitionist and naturalist postures 4 

4 See Felix E Oppenheim, Moral Principles in Political Philosophy (New 
York Random House, 1968), esp 20-52 Brandt distinguishes mainly between 
“naturalism,” "supematuralism” (divine commandments), “nonnaturalism” 
(intuitiomsm), and “noncognitivism”, Value and Obligation, 252-254 Apart 
from segregating cognitivism from noncognitivism, Paul W Taylor differen¬ 
tiates within the cogmtivist camp between "nonnaturalism” or “obiectivism” 
(mtuitionism) and "naturalism,” subdividing the latter category into “sub(ectiv- 
lst” and "instrumentalist" orientations, cf The Moral Judgment Readings m 
Contemporary Meta-Ethics (Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1963), 116- 
118 
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Clearly, the preceding divisions and labels are neither compre¬ 
hensive nor timeless To a large extent, the sketched arrangement 
reflects the impnnt of logical positivism, with its stress on the dicho¬ 
tomies of logical analysis and contingent research, factual assertions 
and “value” judgments With the exception of mtuitiomsts, advo¬ 
cates of both cognitivism and noncognitivism can readily agree on 
the same positivist paradigm while to the former normative state¬ 
ments are factual and hence demonstrable, the latter view the same 
statements as nondemonstrable precisely because they are not fac¬ 
tual Little imagination is required to see that the two positions do 
not necessarily exhaust available alternatives, for, one can ask, 
might moral statements not be amenable to rational justification 
without having the cognitive status of informative propositions'* 
Actually, over a variety of paths, philosophical inquiries during re¬ 
cent decades have been moving precisely in this direction, by means 
of a more attentive and critical scrutiny of normative sentences, 
philosophers of different backgrounds have progressively uncovered 
the autonomy and special character of moral discourse At least 
m this domain it is possible to detect a gradual rapprochement of 
Anglo-Amencan and Continental European schools of thought, pro¬ 
ceeding fiom vastly different, perhaps opposite intellectual tradi¬ 
tions, trends in both areas point toward a revival of the classical 
dimension of “practical” thought, in contradistinction to theoretical 
analysis and technical implementation 5 Grossly simplified, the 
difference between the two backgrounds can be described as that 
between skepsis and absolutism while the Anglo-American scene 
has been dominated by noncognitivists and cognitive naturalists, 
Continental thought has been prolific in the articulation of broadly 
intuitive vistas As previously indicated, the two outlooks are not 
entirely incompatible, rephrasing the affinity, one might say that 
both tend to neglect intersubjective relations While absolute intui- 


5 The distinction between theoretical, practical, and technical reasoning dates 
back to Aristotle For representatwe contemporary studies cf , for example, 
Alan R White, ed , The Philosophy of Action (London Oxford University 
Press, 1968), Richard J Bernstein, Praxis and Action Contemporary Philos¬ 
ophies of Human Activity (Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1971), Robert Binkley et al, eds, Agent, Action, and Reason (Toronto Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto Press, 1971), William D Hudson, ed, Hew Studies in Prac¬ 
tical Philosophy (New York Macmillan Company, 1972), Manfred Riedel, ed, 
Rehabilitierung der praktischen Philosophic (2 vols, Freiburg Rombach 
Verlag, 1972-73) 
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tionists rely on personal evidence or introspection, positivists base 
their case either on subjective exclamations or on solitary scientific 
experiments To this extent, the recovery of practical reasoning 
signifies the strengthening of intersubjective dialogue in lieu of cog- 
nitivist or noncognitivist soliloquies 

In order to illustrate the mentioned rapprochement, I shall first 
trace developments on the Anglo-American side and then turn to 
the European context Wittgenstein’s Tractalus Logico-Phtlosopht- 
cus may serve as an appropriate starting point since the book was 
widely regarded as the Bible of early logical positivism Reducing 
meaningful statements to syllogisms or factual assertions, the author 
affirmed at the time that “there can be no ethical propositions ” 
Literally interpreted, the dictum imposed a virtual ban on moral 
theorizing, one should note, however, that the ban did not neces¬ 
sarily coincide with ethical relativism At least in Wittgenstein’s 
case, the injunction seemed to reflect a “negative ethics” and even 
“negative theology’—a determination to shield ultimate standards 
from the profanity of ordinary discourse 6 Few of his followers and 
sympathizers preserved Wittgenstein’s moral rigor, his peculiar 
blend of skepsis and absolutism, all, however, accepted one im¬ 
portant tenet implicit m the Tractatus and similar writings of the 
period the distinction between logical and empirical statements 
and, correspondingly, between "object language” and analytical 
"metalanguage ” Consistently applied to the moral domain, the 
distinction was translated into the dichotomy between normative 
ethics and metaethics—the former concerned wath the promulgation 
of particular standards, the latter dedicated to precise and ethically 
neutral analysis of normative statements On the level of meta- 
ethical inquiry, positivists bent on breaking Wittgenstein’s silence 
were able to adopt a variety of formulations, without abandoning 


6 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatux l^oguo-Phtlosophtcus (Frankfurt-Main 
Suhrkamp, 1969), 112 (No 6 42) In a letter of 1919 Wittgenstein comment¬ 
ed on the book as follows “ the book’s point is a moral one I once meant 
to include in the preface a sentence indicating that the book consists of 
two parts the one presented here and another comprising all those things which 
I have not written down And it is this second part which counts For, in mv 
book ethics is delimited as it were from the inside, and I am convinced that 
strictly speaking, it can only be delimited in this manner In short I believe 
that what many today gab about, I have pinpointed in mv study by remaining 
silent” See Wittgenstein, Bnefe on Ludwig non Ftcker, ed Georg H von 
Wnght and Walter Methlagl (Salzburg Otto Muller Verlag, 1969), 35 
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the basic premise of the Tractatus Some, like Alfred Ayer main¬ 
tained that moral phrases were purely emotive and noncognitive ex¬ 
ercises expressing the feelings or sentiments of the speaker, others 
attributed to them the significance of imperatives or commands de¬ 
signed to influence the behavior of listeners Theorists unwilling to 
embrace either emotive or imperativist doctrines (or a combination 
of the two) were compelled to demonstrate that normative state¬ 
ments were reducible to empirical assertions, attempts of this kind 
led to different versions of cognitive naturalism—primarily to claims 
that moral phrases were factual reports on the psychological atti¬ 
tudes or interests of an individual or statistical generalizations of 
widely held dispositions. 1 

Doctrines of this type, at least m undiluted form, no longer find 
much acclaim among Anglo-American philosophers, during the post¬ 
war period, the rigidity of logical positivism has progressively given 
way to a more subtle scrutiny of the nuances of moral discourse 
To a large extent, the change was due to the labors of the "ordinary 
language” movement, with its center in the Oxford School Curi¬ 
ously, Wittgenstein—this time his later work—played again an im¬ 
portant role m the reorientation "If language is to be a means of 
communication,” his Philosophical Investigations observe, “there 
must be agreement not only in definitions, but also (queer as this 
may sound) in judgments” 7 8 Linguistic analysts have made sig¬ 
nificant strides toward a more critical assessment of ethics, above 
all their inquiries restored the dimension of justification to moral dis¬ 
course. Emulating Wittgenstein’s explication of ‘language games” 
and of their relationship to social life styles, Oxford theorists have 
been careful in delineating the ways in which moral terms are used 
m everyday situations, instead of clinging to a set of preconceived 
categories, they explored the different shades of meaning which 

7 An almost purely emotive theory was presented by Alfred J Ayer in his 
Language, Truth and Logic (New York Dover Publications, 1936), an imper¬ 
ative doctrine, but with emotive ingredients and a subtle distinction between 
noncognitive and cognitive-factual functions of moral statements, was articulat¬ 
ed by Charles L Stevenson in Ethics and Language (New Haven, Conn 
Yale Umversity Press, 1944) For versions of cognitive naturalism, especially 
the “subjectivist” variety, cf Ralph B Perry, General Theory of Value (New 
York Longmans, Green & Co , 1926) and Edward A Westermarck, Ethical 
Relativity (New York Humanities Press, 1932) 

8 Philosophical Investigations (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1953), 242 Cf. 
also Hanna F Pitkin, Wittgenstein and Justice (Berkeley University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, 1972) 
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words or phrases assume in varying contexts In this process, their 
endeavors disclosed the autonomous status enjoyed by normative 
statements m many instances, a status not simply convertible into 
that of factual claims or verbal exclamations, they also revealed the 
role played by rational argument m attempts to justify moral judg¬ 
ments Despite its contributions, however, the Oxford program 
was not free of shortcomings or ambiguities Continuing the legacy 
of logical positivism, many theorists maintained the bifurcation of 
normative standards and neutral analysis or at least failed to re¬ 
examine the relationship in the light of their own new assumptions 
More important, in discussing the issue of justification, their writ¬ 
ings frequently left it unclear whether moral reasoning meant simply 
the kind actually employed in a given community or whether it was 
thought to be endowed with intrinsic validity 

The ambivalent character of the ordinary language approach can 
readily be discerned m two of the pioneering studies in the field of 
morals Stephen Toulmin's Reason in Ethics and Kurt Baier's The 
Moral Point of View The two studies constituted a decisive ad¬ 
vance over the narrow formulas of the preceding era, departing 
from the positivist classification of statements, both authors empha¬ 
sized the aspect of practical reasoning and deliberation in moral 
discourse Toulmin’s book launched a broadside attack on three 
traditional metaethical perspectives lntuitionism, psychological sub¬ 
jectivism, and the imperative approach, in a similar manner Baier 
denounced both cognitivist and noncognitivist theories of the past 
for misrepresenting the actual thrust of moral arguments In lieu 
of the criticized doctrines, Toulmin’s study alerted the reader to the 
complexity of everyday dialogue and especially to the “logic of 
moral reasoning,” while Baier explored what kinds of arguments 
could function as “good reasons" in support of normative judgments 
Similarities of this kind, however, cannot conceal an underlying 
divergence Toulmin’s basic ambition was to show how moral dis¬ 
course is commonly conducted and what sort of reasoning is nor¬ 
mally employed by participants m this context, as he stated in the 
concluding section, his aim was chiefly to provide “a descriptive 
account of the function of ethical concepts ” Moreover, his inquiry 
was largely limited to moral questions arising within a given moral 
tradition or within the confines of accepted community standards. 
Once the focus was shifted outside this domain, from particular ac¬ 
tions to social practices at large, the criterion of choice m his view 
had to be largely “a private one”—unless recourse was taken to the 
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“fecundity” or beneficial results of the choice, such as its conducive¬ 
ness to reduced suffering In this respect at least, his presentation 
tended to slip back into the positivist fact-value scheme and, more 
broadly, into the liberal-pluralist paradigm The thrust of Baier’s 
study pointed in a different direction his intention was not merely 
to portray actual discourse but to show the intrinsic validity of 
moral claims—although his discussion was probably not always com¬ 
mensurate with this task “The very raison d’etre of a morality,” 
he noted at one point, “is to yield reasons which overrule the rea¬ 
sons of self-interest in those cases when everyone’s following self- 
interest would be harmful to everyone Hence moral reasons are 
superior to all others ” 3 

The indicated divergence between the two studies foreshadowed 
a broader contioversy which was only beginning to emerge at the 
time and which since then has gained a central place in metaethical 
discussions the controversy between “descnptivism” and “prescrip¬ 
tivism ” Dedicated to the investigation of ordinary discourse, Ox¬ 
ford theorists in preponderant numbers have concluded that the 
chief and perhaps only task of philosophical analysis is to provide a 
descriptive account of various language games, including the mode 
of moral reasoning, convictions of this type have fostered a widely 
shared outlook of linguistic empiricism (or quasi-empiricism) con¬ 
cerned with portraying the broad range of moral experience 10 

q See Stephen E Toulmin, An t summation of the Place of Reason m tthics 
(Cambridge, England At the University Prtss, 1950), 9-64, 150, 153, 193, 
Kurt Baier, The Moral Point of View, A Rational Basis of Ethics (Ithaca, N Y 
Cornell University Pros, 1958), 5-46, 309 For similar studies of the time, cf 
Paul Edwards, The Logic of Moral Discourse (Glencoe, III Free Press, 1955), 
Bernard Mayo, Ethics and the Moral Life (London Macmillan & Co, 1958), 
and Brand Blanchard, Reason and Goodness (New York Macmillan Company, 
1961) In several articles, Kai Nielsen has tried to defend the chiefly descrip¬ 
tive and nonnormative character of Toulmin’s inquiry (although acknowledging 
the need of a prior "commitment" to moral reasoning), for example, "Good 
Reasons in Ethics An Examination of the Toulmin-Hare Controversy," Thcona, 
24 (pt I, 1958), 9-28 On the other hand, Baier in recent years has sharpened 
his arguments m favor of a prescriptive position, for example, “Obligation, 
Political and Moral,” in Political and Legal Obligation, ed Pennock and Chap¬ 
man, 116-141 

10 As Chapman comments "It now seems safe to say, safer than it would 
have been a decade ago, that linguistic empiricism casts real doubt on the 
postulates of logical positivism For what began with Wittgenstein as a cri¬ 
tique of metaphysical thinking has turned into a phenomenology of moral ex¬ 
perience, into a new metaethic Moral psychology, the very conception of 
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Normative statements from this perspective are always part of an 
ongoing social process, a context which imposes severe limitations 
on arbitrary individual choice, thus greatly diminishing the rele¬ 
vance of the positivist fact-value dichotomy Writers of this per¬ 
suasion differ in regard to specific formulations and especially in 
their assessment of the fact-value issue According to some, norma¬ 
tive statements can always be reduced to factual assertions—pro¬ 
vided the relevant “facts” are properly defined Thus, in John R 
Searle’s view, moral questions normally arise within the confines of 
“institutional facts” from which standards of conduct can typically 
be derived According to others, norms are so deeply enmeshed 
in actual social experience that the segregation of facts and values 
becomes a hopeless task In this manner, relying on the late Witt¬ 
genstein, Peter Winch has been led to argue that a social group is 
essentially a moral community Similarly, Geoffrev J Wamock has 
tried to show that, despite the diversity of individual preferences, 
the social context furnishes criteria for what a person can “under¬ 
standably” claim or want In a study entitled Moral Reason mg, R 
W Beardsmore m turn has defended the proposition that, to be in¬ 
telligible, judgments purporting to be moral have to invoke a “range 
of concepts" normally or traditionally related to virtue or vice Most 
descriptivists, one should add, tend to concur on the intricate link¬ 
age of moral beliefs and human wants or needs (although there is 
dispute as to which of the elements can claim priority) 11 

As many critics have pointed out, the simplicity of the descriptive 
approach is tn inanv respects deceptive First of all, the appeal to 
customary practices notoriously breaks down m case of competing 
practices or where communal standards are obscure Thus, Searle 
concedes the intervention of arbitrary choice at least in the estab¬ 
lishment of “institutional facts" or in case of conflicting obligations 


which defies positivist distinctions, has reappeared as linguistic anals sis ” Ibid , 
162 

11 See Searle, Speech Acts An Essay in the Philosophy of Language (Cam¬ 
bridge, England At the University Press, 1969), 175-198, Winch Moral In¬ 
tegrity (London Oxford University Press 1968) and his “Nature and Conven¬ 
tion,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 60 (1959-1960 ) 220-255, War- 
nock, Contemporary Moral Philosophy (London Macmillan 4 Co, 1967), 68, 
Beardsmore, Moral Reasoning (New York Schocken Books, Inc, 1969) For a 
critical review of descriptivist arguments, including the issue of the linkage of 
needs and moral beliefs, cf William D Hudson, Modem Moral Philosophy 
(Garden City, N Y Doubleday & Co , Anchor Books, 1970), 249-329 
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Similarly, Alasdair MacIntyre, noting the progressive disintegration 
of traditional rules, admits that “each of us therefore has to choose 
both with whom we wish to be morally bound and by what ends, 
rules, and virtues we wish to be guided”—although, in his view, 
“our social past determines that each of us has some vocabulary 
with which to frame and to make his choice” Moreover, on the 
assumption of self-contained language games, description seems to 
be a more complex task than Oxford theorists pretend As Ernest 
Gellner and others have argued, the accounts of moral reasoning 
offered by leading representatives are themselves imbued with pe¬ 
culiar Anglo-Saxon mores, especially with the idiom of Oxford aca¬ 
demics 12 Above all, even granting neutrality, the descriptive enter¬ 
prise seems to presuppose an effort of philosophical detachment— 
a step not covered by the parameters of everyday discourse For 
these and other reasons, descriptivism has for some time been under 
attack from a perspective which insists on the decisional element in 
moral choice and on the basic discrepancy between factual and 
evaluational statements According to Richard M Hare, the lead¬ 
ing spokesman of this perspective, moral arguments are character¬ 
ized by “three most important” traits first, although commonly in¬ 
voking factual support, they involve a prescriptive judgment, sec¬ 
ond, they are distinguished from simple commands by their claim 
to universal validity, last, moral thinking is amenable to rational 
elucidation, mainly because consistency can obtain not only m syl¬ 
logisms or between factual assertions, but also between prescriptive 
judgments On this view, moral beliefs may be contingently related 
to, but cannot be derived from factual wants or interests 13 

There can be little doubt that Hare’s writings have greatly en¬ 
livened moral philosophy in our time Nevertheless, some points m 
his argument are ambiguous or in need of clarification. First of all, 
the aspiration of moral judgments to universal validity seems to im¬ 
ply chiefly the need for formal rules—a requirement which pre¬ 
sumably can be satisfied by a variety of substantive standards (pro- 

12 See MacIntyre, A Short History of Ethics (New York Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1966), 268, Gellner, Words and Things A Critical Account of Linguistic 
Philosophy and a Study tn Ideology (London Gollancz, 1959) For a socio¬ 
political critique, cf also Rollo Handy, “Doubts About Ordinary Language in 
Ethics,” Inquiry, 3 (Winter 1960), 270-277 

13 See Freedom and Reason (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1963), 4-5, 
and The Language of Morals (Oxford, England At the Clarendon Press, 
1952) For a general review, cf Hudson, Modem Moral Philosophy, 155-248 
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vided each standard meets the test of consistency) More crucially, 
not only the choice of particular norms but the adoption of the 
moral perspective itself, including Hare’s metaethical scheme, ap¬ 
pears to depend on a prior choice or commitment (although this 
point is either glossed over or treated as self-evident) To bring 
these latent decisional features out into the open is one of the cen¬ 
tral ambitions of Karl R Popper and his school of "critical rational¬ 
ism ” According to Popper and his followers, linguistic analysis has 
produced a novel situation which is not fully appreciated by de- 
scnptivists once attention is focused on ongoing language games, 
descriptive accounts become submerged m the same context of dis¬ 
course, thus losing their claim to independent analytical status If 
the analytical goal is to be preserved, descnptivism has to be sacri¬ 
ficed since every portrayal of normative statements presupposes a 
prior delineation of the “moral” domain In either case, one of the 
last strongholds of logical positivism—the juxtaposition of normative 
standards and metaethical neutrality—is bound to crumble or at 
least be seriously weakened Pursuing this line of argument Hans 
Albert, a Continental exponent of the school, has advocated adop¬ 
tion of a plurality of analytical approaches paralleling the plural¬ 
ism of normative standards Metaethical theories, m his view, per¬ 
form a purely heuristic function comparable to the role of hypo¬ 
thetical models in scientific inquiry, both types of frameworks are 
explanatory schemes inspired by a particular outlook and guided 
by the choice of criteria of relevance Precisely because of their 
nonneutral character, such frameworks encourage critical evalua¬ 
tion and comparison, submitted as tentative proposals moreover, 
they are subject to revision m the light of further experience As 
Albert adds, even the adoption of the critical-rationalistic perspec¬ 
tive presupposes a commitment or “decision” in favor of rationality 
—a commitment which cannot further be justified by rational argu¬ 
ment, except to those willing to take the same step 14 


14 Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery (London Hutchinson 1959) 
34-39, Albert, Traktat uber kntische Vcmunfl (Tubingen Mohr, 1969), 73- 
79, and his "Ethik und Metaethik,” in Werturteilstreit, ed .Albert and Ernst 
Topitsch (Darmstadt Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft 1971) 472-516 

Another defender of the same approach proposes the term "meta-metaethics" 
to designate the level on which the plurality of metaethical theones is dis¬ 
cussed, see Hans Lenk, “Kann die sprachanaiytisehe Moralphilosophie neutral 
sein?” ibid , 533-552 For a entique of metaethical neutrality cf also Alan 
Gewirth, “Metaethics and Normative Ethics,” Mind, 69 (April 1960), 187-205, 
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As the last statement indicates, Popper’s deeisionism implies a 
definite curtailment of the range of rational discussion, despite the 
critique of logical positivism, the basic positivist dilemma seems to 
return on a new level in the conflict between choice and factual 
experience It is against the competing backgrounds of descnptiv- 
lsm and deeisionism that one has to view a new approach recently 
formulated by a group of philosophers centered at Erlangen The 
approach is particularly significant in the present context since it 
constitutes, in a sense, a meeting ground between Anglo-American 
and Continental developments, it also provides an important im¬ 
pulse to the arguments of Frankfurt theorists Paul Lorenzen, the 
leading representative of the group, seems peculiarly predestined 
for such rapprochement, having taught at both Ameiican and Ger¬ 
man universities Departing from linguistic empiricism as well as 
prescriptive formalism, Lorenzen in Normative Logic and Ethics 
attempts a critical “reconstruction” of ordinary, including moral, 
language, by placing himself within the context of everyday dis¬ 
course and bv dissecting and reassembling sentence patterns, he 
seeks to lay a tenable foundation of logical reasoning and of prac¬ 
tical philosophy broadly conceived 15 Of course, his endeavor con¬ 
flicts with both cogmtivist and noneognitivist postures While emo- 
tivism muffles rational clarification, cogmtivist doctrines typically 
restrict the significance of normative statements Although im¬ 
portant aspects of moral discourse are amenable to the true-false 
criterion, practical philosophy deals not only with theoretical "truth” 
or even primarily with it but rather “with the justification of norms ” 
Moral argument, m Lorcnzen’s view, does not occur in a vacuum, 
rather, it proceeds within the confines of already accepted norms 
and social customs The central task of moral philosophy, there¬ 
fore, is to elucidate the basis of normative standards and the reasons 
for their acceptance 


and William T Blackstone, “Are Metaethical Theories Normatively Neutral' 1 ” 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 39 ( May 1961), 65-74 

15 Commenting on the dispute between empiricists and prescriptive rational¬ 
ists, he notes "As the title of my lectures is ‘Normative Logit and Ethics,’ you 
will guess that I shall argue for the rationalist side But you may be assured 
that this style of ‘arguing’ will not consist in ’deducing ’ To argue in the way 
I propose, we shall have to look first for a common basis from which we can 
agree to begin As such a basis I propose the use of elementary sentences ” 
See Normative Logic and Ethics (Mannheim Bibliographisches Institut, 1969), 
13 
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Such an effort cannot be entirely a descriptive enterprise since 
description might simply mirror “uncritically accepted fashions or 
traditions, including the tradition of natural language ” Every act 
of reasoning, whether of the theoretical or the practical-moral 
variety, implies an attempt to overcome subjective bias or short¬ 
sightedness—an attempt which does not involve a leap into abso¬ 
lute knowledge but simply a reduction of idiosyncratic delusions 16 
Translating this implicit thrust into explicit normative language, 
Lorenzen stipulates the “transcendence of subjectivity” or the aim 
of “transsubjectivity” as the first basic principle or "supernorm” of 
moral experience As he explains, transsubjectivity in this context 
“is not a fact, but it is not a postulate either", rather, it is “simply a 
term characterizing that activity in which we are alwavs already 
involved if we begin to reason at all ” To a considerable degree, the 
mentioned supernorm resembles Kant’s "categorical imperative” and 
Hare’s universal rule bv establishing primarily a formal standard for 
evaluating conduct Like Hare’s rule, Lorenzen’s principle is not 
simplv derived from human wants, instead, it is meant as a general 
benchmark for the assessment of such wants However, to arrive 
at a choice in concrete situations, formal ethics has to be supple¬ 
mented by a substantive criterion permitting the differentiation be¬ 
tween legitimate (or justifiable) and illegitimate claims In order 
to find such a criterion, Lorenzen proposes inquiry into the genesis 
of given interests, an mquiiy aiming not so much at the deduction 
of individual instances from abstract laws as at an “understanding” 
of the background and cultural meaning of human wants Ex¬ 
pressed m normative terms, the “moral principle” of transsubjectivity 
needs to be corroboiated by a second supernorm a “cultural prin¬ 
ciple” enjoining the genetic or “dialectical” reconstruction of prevail¬ 
ing standards and aspirations Genetic exploration of this tvpe is 
not designed merely to satisfy historical curiosity, rather, like her¬ 
meneutical exegesis, it contributes to the growth of moral insight 
and sensitivity Regarding the justification of the supemorms them¬ 
selves, Lorenzen adds that they are "not arbitrary” stipulations but 
“the only principles which make ‘reasonable’ decisions possible”— 
although, at another point, he avows Ins inability “to ‘justify’ these 

1® As he notes “It is usual to contrast the mere subjectivity of opinion with 
the ‘objectivity’ of truth, but, as we have seen in all our investigations into 
theoretical philosophy, the truth of sentences always has to be a human ac¬ 
complishment—an achievement of persons " Ibid , 82 
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principles, since the term 'justification’ makes sense only after one 
has accepted such principles ” 17 

Turning now to the Continental European context, I shall try to 
indicate developments pointing m the direction of a similarly critical 
clarification Broadly speaking, Continental thought has been char¬ 
acterized m our century by a strong bent toward speculative vistas 
and encompassing world-views, this statement, to be sure, has to be 
qualified immediately by the reminder that this bent has neither en¬ 
joyed complete predominance in Europe nor is it entirely absent 
from the Anglo-American scene The major perspectives I wish 
to review briefly are the natural-law doctrine, phenomenology, and 
Marxism While Marxism, at least in its "orthodox” version, can be 
described as a type of cognitive naturalism, and while phenomen¬ 
ology is wedded to intuitive evidence, the first position by and large 
constitutes a merger of intuitive and naturalistic ingredients Among 
the three positions, natural-law theory has probably been least flex¬ 
ible or least willing to face counter-arguments, frequently linked 
with theological teachings, its tenets have largely been immune 
from critical scrutiny While claiming to possess valid truth, pro¬ 
ponents have been reluctant to engage m the task of justification, 
preferring instead to brand opponents as heretics—thereby disclos¬ 
ing little appreciation for the importance of doubt m philosophical 
discourse 18 Especially in its theological versions, natural-law 
thinking has tended to transform ethical rules into divine command¬ 
ments—a position criticized already m Plato’s Eutyphro The same 

1 7 lbul , 83-85, 87-89 Concerning gem tic reconstruction and its relation¬ 
ship with hermeneutics, he comments (88-89) "This movement should not he 
a circle, but—as in the case of the famous 'hermeneutic circle’, too—should be 
a spiral As no other term seems to be at hand I would like to call this spiral 
movement for constructing normatively genetic accounts the 'dialectical’ spiral ” 
Cf also Lorenzen’s “Szientismus versus Dialcktik,” in Hcrmeneuttk und Dialek- 
tik, ed Rudiger Bubner et al (Tubingen Mohr, 1970), I, 57-72 The impli¬ 
cations of his approach have recently been further explored in Oswald Schwem- 
mer, Philosophic der Praxis (Frankfurt-Mam Suhrkamp, 1971) 

18 In Oppenheim’s words “Proponents of natural law often do not seem to 
realize that they have espoused the metaethical theory of cognitivism and 
hence, do not see the necessity of even raising this question, let alone of 
answering it ” Moral Principles, 50 Removed from critical scrutiny philosophy 
tends to become an idiosyncratic pastime and ethics an esoteric pursuit—a 
result deplored by Baier in these terms "An esoteric code, a set of precepts 
known only to the initiated and perhaps jealously concealed from outsiders, 
can at best be a religion, not a morality 'Esoteric morality’ is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms ” Moral Point of View, 196 
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result, however, can obtain even in the absence of religious over¬ 
tones, where classical writers are invoked as rigid authorities, their 
views are liable to be transformed into semidivine pronounce¬ 
ments 19 Nevertheless, there are signs that intellectual self-enclo¬ 
sure is no longer the order of the day Changes m religious cli¬ 
mate have produced a weariness of ponderous dogmas More im¬ 
portant, religious natural-law advocates have come to be receptive to 
contemporary empincal findings, while the philosophical turn to 
practical questions has encouraged a more attentive reconsideration 
of the Aristotelian legacy 20 

Intuitiomsm in the strict sense is linked in our time primarily with 
the Continental phenomenological movement—although subdued 
types of intuitive arguments have also been formulated elsewhere 21 
While the founder of modem phenomenology, Edmund Husserl, 
preferred to concentrate attention on the act of evaluation, some of 
his early followers proceeded from this modest level to the construc¬ 
tion of a scheme of substantive ethics grounded in intuitive expe¬ 
rience Probably the most ambitious effort in this direction was 
undertaken by Max Scheler whose writings defended the possibility 
of a direct, nonrational perception of absolute values or norms, 
moral standards in his view were objective “essences” accessible to 

19 Despite his interpretive talent, Leo Strauss sometimes encourages such an 
outlook—an aspect acknowledged even bv some of his devoted followers 
Thus, commenting on one of Strauss’s studies, Gerhart Niemeyer obstrves that 
“the book does not conviv a full philosophical understanding of sshat Machia- 
velli has done Rather, Strauss from the vtrv first substitutes moral pidgmint 
for philosophical analysis ” See ‘Humanism, Positivism Immorality," The 
Political Science Revwucr, 1 (Fall 1971), 293 A religions version of natural 
law is defended, for example, by Emil Brunner in Justice and the Social Order 
trans Mary Hottinger (New York Harper & Brothers, 1945) 

29 For the concern of Catholic natural-law theorists with empirical science 
see, for example, Johannes Messncr, Social Fthics Natural Lau- m th< Western 
World (rev ed , St Louis B ll-rder Book Co 1965) and Theodor Stein- 
buchel, Die philosophischcn Crundlatien dir katholischen Sittcnlehre (4th ed , 
Dusseldorf Patmos Verlag, 1951) For the recovery of the Aristotelian legacy 
compare especially the pioneering studv b\ Joachim Ritter, ' Zur Grimdlegung 
der praktischen Philosophic bei Aristoteles,” Archie fur Rcihts- und Sozial- 
philosophic, 46 (May 1960), 179-199 

21 In the Anglo-American context, intuitiomsm is usuallv linked with the 
names of Richard Price, Sir W David Ross, Alfred E Ewing, George t Moore 
and C D Broad Cf Brandt Value and Obligation. 358, and for a general 
critique, William D Hudson, Ethical Intuitiomsm (New York St Martin’s 
Press, 1967) 
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the “higher reaches of emotional life ” A similar outlook, but with 
an even greater stress on apodictic insight, was articulated by Nic¬ 
olai Hartmann who portrayed values as “objects of emotional intui¬ 
tion ” 22 In the meantime, the attractiveness of such schemes has 
greatly declined, even among phenomenologists Under the influ¬ 
ence of Husserl’s later focus on the “life-world,” phenomenological 
inquiry has increasingly turned to an exploration of the social or 
intersubjective parameters of experience, to this extent, simple in¬ 
tuition has tended to give way to “hermeneutical” endeavors—inter¬ 
pretive efforts to decode the meaning both of historical texts and 
dialogical exchanges Moreover, the legacy of “bracketing”—a 
method designed to suspend the supposed reality of findings—has 
encouraged a more critical approach to claims of immediate per¬ 
sonal evidence To some extent, parallel developments are notice¬ 
able in regard to Heidegger’s existential phenomenology—provided 
the synthesis of intuitive contemplation and existential experience 
peculiar to his outlook is explicated in the direction of an inter¬ 
subjective praxis transcending technological domination and manip¬ 
ulation 23 

The effects of these trends in the moral domain have been in¬ 
triguing although by no means uniform Particularly significant for 
present purposes are contemporary elaborations of a phenomenologi¬ 
cal or hermeneutical ethics Once the interpreter is seen as partici¬ 
pant in an ongoing dialogue both with past generations and with 
his contemporaries and once it is realized that this dialogue is ani¬ 
mated, at least partially, by a moral purpose, hermeneutics can 
readily be associated with the heritage of practical philosophy The 
implications of this affiliation, however, are not free of ambiguity 

See Scheler, Der Formohsmus in der F.thik and die matcnalr Wrrtcthik 
(1916, 4th ed , Bern Franc ke Verlag, 1954), Hartmann, Ethik (Berlin & Leip¬ 
zig deGruytcr, 1926), and for a critical assessment, Ernst Topitsch, Kntik 
der phanomenologischen Wertlehre” in Wirturteilsstmt ed Albert and Top¬ 
itsch, 16-32 Cf also Alois Roth, Fdmund Husserls ethische Untcrsuchimpcn 
(Phaenomenologica 7, The Hague Martinos NijhofF, 1960) 

23 For the importance of “bracketing” for purposes of intersubjective valida¬ 
tion see, for example, Wilhelm E Muhlmann, "‘Wertfreiheit’ and phanomen- 
ologische Reduktion lm Hinblick auf die Soziologie,” in Wcrturtcdsstreit, ed 
Albert and Topitsch, 189-199 On Heidegger, cf Reinhart Maurer, “Von 
Heidegger zur praktischen Philosophie,” in Rehabllitierung, ed Riedel, 1, 415- 
454 Unfortunately Maurer’s perceptive account is marred at points by an 
idiosyncratic attachment to absolute insight and a corresponding disdain for 
intersubjective justification 
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Given the embeddedness of human experience in a social life-world 
permeated by moral values, it is possible to find the interpreter’s 
task chiefly in the portrayal and elucidation of inherited or prevail¬ 
ing community standards, to this extent, recent investigations have 
fostered the emergence of a descriptive phenomenology or herme¬ 
neutics roughly comparable to linguistic empiricism 24 This out¬ 
come, to be sure, is far from unchallenged On the opposite end 
of the ethical spectrum, some existentialist writers have advocated a 
theory of free human choice completely oblivious to surrounding 
circumstances Drawing on deeisionist features in Heidegger’s 
Being and Time, Jean-Paul Sartre in some of his early writings ex¬ 
pounded a doctrine of virtually blind, emotive commitment—al¬ 
though his stress on activism seemed to be nurtured by a concealed 
apodictic vision Actually, even prior to his turn to Marxism, Sar¬ 
tre’s arguments were scarcely an endorsement of pure emotivism 
At least to the extent that the individual was always supposed to 
choose “for mankind,” the stress on commitment earned overtones 
of a universal prescriptivism Perhaps, by combining this universal 
element with the notions of authenticity and “bad faith,” it is pos¬ 
sible to lay a broader basis for existentialist ethics 25 However this 
may be, it seems fair to say that the relationship between desenptive 
and prescriptive trends remains a significant and unresolved issue 
in contemporary phenomenology and hermeneutics 

Despite impressive obstacles, recent Marxist thought has been 
characterized by considerable ferment and experimentation As is 

24 For traces of such a position see, for example, Hans-C.eorR Cadamer, 
“Herrm nc utik als priktische Philosophie ” in Rehabiliticrunp ed Riedi 1 I 
325-344, also Otto PoRReler, “Die cthisch-politische Dimension dcr hirmeneuti- 
schen Philosophie,” m Problcmc di r rthik, ztir Diskussion pcstellt ed Cerd 
Gunther Grau (Freiburg-Munich K Alber. 1972) 45-82 For an attempt to 
base ethics on the notion of the “life-world,” as initiated b\ Husserl and de¬ 
veloped bv Alfred Schutz, cf Gibson Winter Elements for a Social Ethics 
(Nnv York Macmillan Company, 1966) a broader and philosophic alls more 
independent effort to dclmcite a phenomenological ethics can lx- found in 
Paul Ricoeur, Fallible Man (Chicago Henrv Regncrc Go 19651 and Tin 
Symbolism of Evil (New York Harper & Row, 1967) 

26 See Sartre, Existentialism and Humanism, trans Philip Mairet (London 
Methuen, 1948) For the relationship bttween existentialism and ethics cf for 
example, Frederick A Olafson, Principles and Persons, An Ethical Interpreta¬ 
tion of Existentialism (Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Press, 1967), and Hel¬ 
mut Fahrenbach, Existcnzphilosophie und tthik (Frankfurt-Main hloster- 
mann, 1970), also Joseph J Kockelmans, Contemporary European Ethics 
(Garden City, N Y Doubleday Si Co , Anchor Books, 1972) 
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well known, orthodox Marxism has always been averse to ethical 
considerations—not entirely without reason since the appeal to gen¬ 
eral principles easily serves as a screen camouflaging particular in¬ 
terests and ambitions In a society marked by gross disparities of 
status and opportunities, the pretense of a common moral bond 
heaps insult together with injury on the disfavored. Nevertheless, 
the neglect of ethics carries a price the danger that human aspira¬ 
tions are sacrificed to a precharted historical process (and, indirect¬ 
ly, to a party elite), moreover, the denigration of reflection in favor 
of material infrastructures jeopardizes Marxism’s own claim to gen¬ 
eral validity A leading exponent of the orthodox position was 
Leon Trotsky, denouncing theories of a “classless” morality as 
“bourgeois” maneuvers, he persistently stressed class struggle and 
proletarian victory as prerequisites for moral discourse To a large 
extent his views were the outgrowth of a controversy occupying 
Marxist intellectuals around the turn of the century—a controversy 
which, under the label "Kant versus cant,” pitted absolute impera¬ 
tives against partisan expediency Trotsky’s outlook has left its 
imprint on official communist hierarchies and party strategists, it 
also continues to permeate neo-orthodox arguments in our time 26 
Yet, orthodoxy is far from uncontested in the Marxist camp Both 
in Western and Eastern Europe, materialistic naturalism has been 
challenged by a renewed concern with standards of human conduct 
Leading among insurgent positions are existentialist (or quasi- 
existentiahst) assertions of human choice, together with explorations 
of a prescriptive metaethics 27 As a result of these initiatives, Marx- 


26 See Leon D Trotsky, “Their Morals and Ours” (1938), in The Basic 
Writings of Trotsky, ed Irving Howe (New York Random House, 1963), 370- 
399, also Hans Jorg Sandkuhler, “Kant, neukantianischer Sozialismus, Revision- 
ismus,” in Marxismus und Ethik, ed Rafael de la Vega and Sandkuhler 
(Frankfurt-Main Suhrkamp, 1970) For recent developments in Soviet 
thought compare Richard T de George, Soviet Ethics and Morality (Ann 
Arbor University of Michigan Press, 1989) 

27 Cf, for example, Leszek Kolakowski, "Ethik ohne Kodex," in his Traktat 
uber die Sterhlichkeit der Vemunft (Munich Piper, 1967), 89-122, Gajo 
Petrovii, ed , Revolutionare Praxis (Freiburg Rombach, 1969), Mihailo Marko- 
vi i, Dialektik der Praxis (Frankfurt—Main Suhrkamp, 1968), Svetozar Stojnno- 
vic, Kntik und 7ukunft des Sozialismus (Munich Hanser Verlag, 1970), 
Roger Garaudy, Marxism in the Twentieth Century (New York Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 1970), Leo Kofler, Perspektwen des revoluttonaren Humanismus 
(Hamburg Howohlt, 1968), Robert Havemann, Dialekttk ohne Dogma? (Ham¬ 
burg Rowohlt, 1964) See, also, Eugene Kamenka, Marxism and Ethics 
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ist thinking not surprisingly has become preoccupied both with the 
issue of justification and with the problem of linking prescriptive 
norms with material conditions It is precisely at this point that 
Frankfurt theorists enter the debate with the intent of contributing 
to a critical reconstruction of ethics and politics 

II 

Although committed since its inception to the program of a “criti¬ 
cal” theory, the Frankfurt School has long been reticent to delve into 
the scrutiny of normative questions In a sense, this delay reflects 
the slow maturation of the adopted perspective While trenchant 
in dissecting opposing views, Frankfurt theorists only gradually as¬ 
sumed the burden of critically assessing their own premises. Yet, 
at least mcipiently, the thrust of the school’s outlook was always 
critical in a comprehensive manner From the beginning, its pos¬ 
ture implied a rejection of positivistic Marxism, with its tendency to 
submerge human action in a historical development governed by 
inscrutable laws More broadly, the school’s program was in con¬ 
flict with all types of cogmtivist schemes pretending to deduce hu¬ 
man goals from a natural or intuited set of conditions By high¬ 
lighting the tension or incongruity between individual choice and 
society or the world at large, adherents of the program seemed pre¬ 
destined to enter into a critical review of purposive issues Efforts 
in this direction are particularly prominent in the writings of Jurgen 
Habermas, a younger representative of the school In one of his 
initial publications, the “public” domain of modem social life was 
portrayed as an arena of practical discourse devoted to the clarifi¬ 
cation of common purposes—a domain increasingly threatened in 
advanced industrial societies by managerial manipulation In a sim¬ 
ilar vein, his Theory and Praxis (first published in 1963) presented 
a broad histoncal overview of the progressive disintegration of prac¬ 
tical argument under the onslaught of scientific and technological 
rationality Delineating the pervasive effects of positivism, the 
study attacked both cogmtivist and noncogmtivist ethical doctrines, 
the former represented by attempts to deduce standards of action 
from scientific analysis, the latter by the abdication of reason in 
favor of blind commitments More recently, Habermas has attempt- 


(London Macmillan & Co, 1969), and Karel Kosik el al, Moral und GetfU- 
schaft (Frankfurt-Main Suhrkamp, 1968) 
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ed to outline standards of social conduct by means of a critical re¬ 
construction of intersubjective communication and through the 
elaboration of a complex theory of nonrepressive discourse and 
“ideal speech” situations—situations depending on the development 
of the “communicative competence” of all participants 28 

In the present context I would like to discuss briefly parallel argu¬ 
ments which have been advanced by Karl-Otto Apel, a philosopher 
whose thinking broadly concurs with the Frankfurt perspective 
Apcl’s outlook, it is true, is not tied to any particular school, but has 
been shaped by a great variety of intellectual currents, m fact, one 
of his distinguished traits is his thorough familiarity with both Con¬ 
tinental and Anglo-American trends In numerous essays, Apel has 
explored the Continental legacy of dialectical and existential thought 
as represented chiefly by Hegel, Marx, and Heidegger, the develop¬ 
ment of linguistic philosophy from logical positivism over Wittgen¬ 
stein to ordinary language analysis, and the open as well as subter¬ 
ranean linkages between these vantage points One of his most not¬ 
able and widely heralded accomplishments has been a German edi¬ 
tion of Peirce’s writings, published with lengthy introductory com¬ 
ments disclosing the relevance of Peirce’s thought for contemporary 
epistemology and philosophy of science 29 Given this background, 

28 See Habermas, Strukturwandcl der Offcntlichkoit (B< rlin Luchti rhand, 
1962), esp paragraph 19, Throne unit Praxis Soztalphilosophtschc Stuihin 
(Neuwicd-Berhn Luchterhand, 1963), csp 231-257, "Toward a Theory of 
Communicative Competence’ in Recent Sociology No 2 Patterns of Com¬ 
municative Behavior , ed Ilans P Dreitzel (New York Macmillan Company, 
1970), 115-130, “Vorbertitende Bcmirkungen zu emcr Thcorie der kommuni- 
kativen Kompitmz” m Habermas and Niklas Luhmann, Thcorie tier Cesell- 
iihaft oder Sozialtechnologie—Was leistet die Systernforschung^ (Frankfurt- 
Main Suhrkamp, 1971), 101-141, Legit imatumsprohleme im Spatkapitahsmus 
(Frankfurt-Mam Suhrkamp, 1973), csp 131-196 Cf also Theodore Kisiel, 
"Ideology Critique and Phenomenology,” Philosophy Today, 14 (Fall 1970), 
151-160, and Thomas A McCarthy, "A Theory of Communicative Compe¬ 
tence,” Philosophy of the Social Sciences, 3 (June 1973), 135-156 

29 See Apel Charles S Peirce Schnften (2 vols , Frankfurt-Main, Suhr¬ 
kamp, 1967 and 1970) Cf also his “From Kant to Pcircc The Senuotical 
Transformation of Transcendental Logic,” in Proceedings of the Third Inter¬ 
national Kant Congress, ed Lewis W Beck (Dordrecht Rcidel, 1972), 90- 
104, "Die Kommunikationsgememschaft als transzendentale Voraussetzung der 
Sonalwissenschaften,” Neue Hefte fur Philosophic, nos 2-3 (1972), 1-40, 
"Szientismus oder transzendentale Hermeneutik,” in Hermencutik und Dialck- 
tik, ed Rudiger Bubner et al, I, 105-144, "Szientifik, Hermeneutik, Ideologie- 
kntik,” Wiener Jahrhuch fur Philosophic, 1 (1908), 15-45, "Wittgenstein und 
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it is hardly surprising that Apel should participate m current efforts 
aiming at a cntical re-examination of ethics and politics—efforts 
which, as previously noted, can be viewed as a major bridge be¬ 
tween Continental and Anglo-American philosophical traditions 
Although his views on normative issues can be gleaned from sev¬ 
eral of his publications, I wish to concentrate for present purposes 
on a recent essay entitled “The Aprion of Communication and the 
Foundation of Ethics ” 30 The essay starts from the glaring dis¬ 
crepancy endemic to our age of "scientific revolution” the discrep¬ 
ancy between the urgent need for moral standards to harness man’s 
growing technological prowess and the inability of scientific ration¬ 
ality to provide such standards On the one hand, the effects of a 
rampant technology have long ceased to be of merely local concern 
While unchecked industrial expansion increasingly erodes man’s 
ecological habitat, military exploitation of technological advances 
threatens human survival on a global scale The knowledge explo¬ 
sion of our time is not matched, on the other hand, by a comparable 
growth of moral sensitivity although prolific in discovenes and 
analytical insights, scientific research tends to be mute on questions 
of purpose In the normative domain, the contemporary dilemma 
has given rise primarily to two conflicting responses "absolutist” 
doctrines offering full-fledged world-views for practical guidance, 
and “relativist” perspectives abandoning moral issues to private 
choice Among the former, Apel concentrates chiefly on orthodox 
Marxist thought As he recognizes, Marxism has particular sigmf- 
cance in our time because of its vision of a global society sustained 
by unconstrained moral agents In orthodox communist teachings, 
however, the road toward this goal is usually depicted as a pre¬ 
ordained destiny amenable to scientific calculation, with the result 
that normative questions are submerged in a comprehensive explan¬ 
atory scheme supposedly congruent with objective reality This 


Heidegger,” Phdowphnrhcs Jahrhuch, 75 (March 1967 ) 56-94, 'Die Fnt- 
faltung der ‘sprachanalytischen’ Philosophic und das Problem der ‘Geistesss is- 
senschaften',” ihid, 72 (September 1965). 239-289 trans und< r the title 
“Anal>tic Philosophy of Language and the Geisteswissenschaften ' Foundations 
of Language, suppl series 4 (Dordrecht Rcidel, 1967), Reflexion und mate- 
nelle Praxis Zur erkenntmsanthropologischen Bcgrundung der Dialehtik zwi- 
schen Hegel und Marx,” Hcgcl-Studwn, suppl 1 (1962), 151-166 

30 See “Das Aprion der Kommunikationsgemeinschaft und die Grundlagen 
der Ethik,” in Apel, Transformation der Philosophic (2 vols , Frankfurt-Main 
Suhrkamp, 1973), II, 358-435 
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pretense of a scientific teleology is countered, at the opposite end 
of the spectrum, by the relativist posture of “pluralist liberalism,” 
with its simultaneous insistence on scientific neutrality and arbi¬ 
trary individual commitment According to Apel, science and com¬ 
mitment in this outlook are not so much antithetical as comple¬ 
mentary, the much-belabored antagonism between logical positivism 
and voluntaristic existentialism emerges against this background as 
a simple division of labor In a long-range historical perspective, 
the division can be viewed as present-day adaptation of the tradi¬ 
tional dichotomy of state and society, public and private domains, 
the two elements, however, are no longer of equal weight Given 
the predominance of science and technology, private choice is in¬ 
creasingly transformed into an insignificant mental reservation— 
with the consequence that the distance between liberal and Com¬ 
munist models is progressively reduced 

The aim of the essay is to chart a path between these models, a 
path avoiding the pitfalls of both dogmatism and private whim In 
approaching this aim, Apel discusses two major strategies or lines of 
argument the strategies of linguistic or phenomenological descnp- 
tivism and of critical reconstruction As he tries to show, the first 
strategy—despite the cogency of some of its central premises— 
cannot provide a sufficient account of normative discourse and thus 
needs to be corrected or at least supplemented by the second ap¬ 
proach Descriptivism in its various forms challenges one of the 
main pillars of the liberal-pluralist model the distinction between 
facts and values, between normative and empirical statements In 
the view of both hermeneutics and ordinary language theory, norm¬ 
ative aspirations form an intrinsic part of the life-world of everyday 
experience, a life-world which inevitably slips through the liberal 
bifurcation This outlook, Apel notes, is based on a crucial philo¬ 
sophical premise or insight the premise of the “apnon of communi¬ 
cation,” of the embeddedness of all human thought in language and 
ordinary discourse The premise, he adds, has distinct ramifications 
m such disciplines as the humanities and the social sciences, given 
their preoccupation with a subject matter permeated by moral con¬ 
cerns, inquiry in these disciplines requires to a large extent under¬ 
standing of intentional conduct and an involvement of the observer 
in the investigated life-world. The notion of the communicative 
apnon stands in sharp contrast to all “monological” or solipsistic 
types of investigation according to which knowledge is the result of 
isolated observation and analysis In the same manner, the thesis 
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conflicts with the rigid segregation between natural and artificial 
languages, and especially between normative theory and neutral 
metaethics—a segregation championed tenaciously by logical posi¬ 
tivism Even Popper and his followers do not seem to be fully atten¬ 
tive to the implications of the thesis, although stressing the norma¬ 
tive presuppositions of theoretical constructs, “critical rationalism” 
ascnbes the selection of approaches to mdependent individual judg¬ 
ment removed from communicative bonds. 

According to Apel, however, the significance of the sketched thesis 
needs to be carefully assessed As he observes, the conception of 
the communicative aprion is valid only if language is viewed as a 
broad, "quasi-transcendental” matrix of thought and communication 
is seen as an open-ended process amenable to critical, normative 
evaluation Difficulties arise where transcendental parameters are 
replaced by contingent boundaries and where language patterns are 
congealed into an insurpassable ontological framework Instead of 
relying on normative premises, everyday discourse m this case ap¬ 
pears as the sole standard of moral conduct Such congealment, in 
Apel’s view, can be detected primarily in linguistic descnptivism or 
empiricism As initiated by Wittgenstein, ordinary language analy¬ 
sis regularly concentrates on the description of ongoing "language 
games” which are simultaneously conceived as “life-forms”—with¬ 
out exploring the communicative relationship between observer 
and investigated practices Treated as self-enclosed factual do¬ 
mains, language games m this perspective are exempt from critical 
scrutiny A similar bent toward self-enclosure is noticeable in de¬ 
scriptive phenomenology and hermeneutics Where the decoding 
of meaning is seen as a contingent historical event or experience, 
the "hermeneutic circle” readily turns into a confining maze and 
moral judgment into a synonym for habit Against empirical short¬ 
cuts of this tvpe, Apel insists on the transcendental horizons of 
hermeneutics, ordinary language, he writes, “is insurmountable only 
m the sense that it constitutes the vehicle—the only available ve¬ 
hicle—for anticipating and implementing the normative goal of 
consensus ” 31 

31 Ibid , 385-390 While juxtaposing linguistic and hermeneutical empiri¬ 
cism, Apel sees an advantage in historical understanding over the analysis of 
language games (i bid, 390, n 41), "The advantage of Heidegger's school of 
hermeneutics over the perspective of the late Wittgenstein seems to me to re¬ 
side in the supenonty of historical thinking over abstract model-building, the 
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Several reasons are cited by Apel to corroborate his opposition to 
descnptivisin First of all, the focus on ordinary language as a 
self-sufficient dimension neglects the impact of extralinguistic fac¬ 
tors on the human life-world Together with Habermas, Apel 
notes the modifications and deformations of communicative inter¬ 
action produced by socio-economic infrastructures and political 
domination In our time, technology exerts a particularly pervasive 
influence on everyday life patterns, an influence which cannot eas¬ 
ily be reconciled with customary discourse, in fact, the moral dilem¬ 
ma of our time derives laigely from the excess of analytical capac¬ 
ities over the prevailing reservoir of moral sensitivity At least 
equally important is another objection which relates to the core of 
moral discourse by restricting argument to everyday communica¬ 
tion, descriptivism shortcircuits or contracts the justification of 
norms An effort to justify standards, Apel argues, presupposes at 
least the tentative distinction between empirical and evaluative 
statements and the treatment of established norms as factual claims 
in need of rational support The task of rational scrutiny requires 
a detachment or critical distance of the observer from prevailing 
practices, a detachment akin to the phenomenological “bracketing” 
of reality By means of such disengagement, the observer is able 
to assume an attitude of temporary “neutrality” toward norms and 
thus to undertake an unbiased assessment of competing arguments 
This goal of critical assessment furnishes a limited warrant for inde¬ 
pendent metaethical discourse In Apel’s words “The thesis of 
metaethical neutrality derives its validity ultimately from this pur¬ 
pose Its significance thus resides not in the endeavor of analytical 
philosophy to abandon noimative ethics, but rather in the radical- 
ization of the philosophical demand for an undogmatic justification 
of standards " ii Contrary to a Cartesian or even Husserhan method 
of detachment, however, the scrutiny proposed by Apel is not a 
solitary venture Implicit in this proposal is the challenge to dis¬ 
cover criteria of critical judgment without relinquishing the matrix 
of intersubjective communication 

To meet this challenge is the ambition of critical reconstruction. 
As Apel indicates, this line of argument has several advantages over 


latent affinity between the two schools, however, consists in the circumstance 
that neither is able to articulate a normative standard and thus a criterion of 
ethically relevant progress ” 

32 Ibid, 392 
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the descriptive approach By starting from the transcendental pa¬ 
rameters of communication, the strategy is able to show not only 
that moral judgments are one possible type of statement among 
others, but that they are presupposed in any kind of discourse, in¬ 
cluding logical or scientific propositions The judgments or stan¬ 
dards presupposed in this sense are not simply wilful stipulations or 
hypothetical assumptions—as Popper contends Moral norms are 
not equivalent to theoretical constructs in scientific explanation, 
constructs which can be accepted or rejected m accordance with 
criteria of heuristic utdity and expediency If it is true that every 
inquiry or proposition relies on language, the sense or meaning of a 
proposition cannot be articulated or defended without recourse to 
an intersubjective communicative fabric with implicit moral stan¬ 
dards In Apcl’s terms, "the logical validity of arguments cannot be 
tested without the premise of a community of investigators, who are 
willing and able to engage m intersubjective discourse and the for¬ 
mation of consensus ” This premise, however, is not merely a factual 
condition but a normative yardstick The scrutiny and validation of 
statements in such a community cannot proceed without “the re¬ 
ciprocal recognition of all participants as equal partners in the dis¬ 
cussion,” that is, without their recognition as moral agents equally 
committed to the search for truth and both able to justify their 
arguments and entitled to receive justifications in return Mental 
reservations and play-acting in this situation are of no avail, since 
communication is a permanent and open-ended process comprising 
both present and future generations As Apel adds, the communi¬ 
cative apriori can be illustrated by resort to the theory of “speech 
acts,” and especially to the relationship between “propositional” and 
“performative” portions of discourse According to this theory, 
propositions are not simply isolated factual statements, but are al¬ 
ways accompanied at least implicitly bv performative communica¬ 
tions—communications making moral claims on participants Bv 
pretending to be defensible individual statements—even mono¬ 
logues—place themselves into a dialogical framework “Every' fac¬ 
tual pioposition aspiring to validation or justification thus presup¬ 
poses m its pragmatic depth structure a performative context ” 33 

33 Ibul , 399-401 Apel at this point Roes somewhat beyond Habermas, bv 
arguing not merely that logical and linguistic faculties need to be supplemented 
by “communicative competence," but that such compitence is a precondition 
for the understanding and explication of the mentioned faculties For his 
comments on Habermas, cf esp 402 n 61 
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While the preceding considerations are able to undermine scien¬ 
tific self-sufficiency, they do not yet provide an adequate basis for 
ethics, the task is not only to show the importance of norms but to 
give a theoretical account of moral discourse According to Apel, 
the task is hopeless if theoretical explication is identified with logi¬ 
cal deduction (since such deduction would presuppose logical 
standards), rather, giving an account can only mean an effort to 
gam insight into the foundations of human thought by reconstruc¬ 
ting the aprion conditions of discourse and argument. Applied to 
the moral domain, the strategy requires the attempt to recover the 
normative premises implicit in ongoing interactions Reconstruction 
m this area discloses first of all that communicative interaction— 
and every purposive conduct or act of life—is always already in¬ 
volved m an mtersubjective and morally significant dimension of 
meaning This involvement is not a matter of choice or individual 
preference Contrary to the allegations of Popper and his follow¬ 
ers, the adoption of the “cnticist frame” of rational argument does 
not depend ultimately on private decision or an “act of faith”—since 
it is the only alternative which makes sense As Apel argues, think¬ 
ing and intelligibly choosing are impossible apart from the matrix 
of mtersubjective discourse, every action or decision purporting to 
be intelligible testifies to an underlying framework of rational argu¬ 
ment and reciprocal understanding Irrationalism, therefore, is not 
a viable or plausible alternative because it cannot sensibly be artic¬ 
ulated or defended “The adoption of the 'cnticist frame’ in a philo¬ 
sophical discussion is not an irrational act of faith, but rather the 
only possible decision congruent semantically and pragmatically 
with the ongoing language game ” From this perspective Apel is 
able not only to counter Popper’s decisionism but also to correct 
Lorenzen’s ambivalence regarding the basis of normative discourse 
Intersubjective meaning, he notes, is not a contingent assumption 
depending on empirical conditions, but rather a transcendental 
premise of argument, as long as discourse is supposed to make 
sense, “the moral standard implicit in argument can be termed un¬ 
conditional or categorical ” 34 

By virtue of its categorical character, the mentioned standard in 
Apel’s view also escapes the "naturalistic fallacy” or the charge that 
norms are derived from the fact of communicative interaction This 
charge, he concedes, is a cogent rejoinder to contractual or consen- 

34 Ibid, 413-415 For the comments on Lorenzen, cf 420-422 
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sual theories basing moral obligation on the contingent circumstance 
of social acceptance Although contracts require free reciprocal 
agreement, the binding quality of such agreement presupposes ten¬ 
able moral criteria In contrast to the tenets of contractualism, the 
consensus uncovered by critical reflection belongs to the transcen¬ 
dental horizons of human thought and thus to the parameters per¬ 
mitting the recognition and validation of empirical facts them¬ 
selves Moreover, as premise of moral discourse, the transcendental 
framework reveals a normative rather than merely cognitive con¬ 
notation by delineating the purposive thrust of human conduct 
These considerations, according to Apel, permit the inference that 
the communicative apnon has the character not of an empincal fact 
but of a Kantian “fact of reason”—although Kant did not fully 
elucidate this notion Translated into the idiom of contemporary 
philosophy, he suggests, the Kantian concept can be viewed as a 
synonym for critical reconstruction a strategy involving the patient 
retracing of everyday practices with the aim of uncovering their 
premises and of dissolving contingency in rational insight Recon¬ 
struction discloses that every individual engaging m discourse or 
purposive action implicitly subscribes to the moral code of mter- 
subjective respect and understanding Explication of the code, to 
be sure, does not insure its actual implementation or observance 
since rational insight needs to be corroborated by an act of will, 
moreover, concrete situations require complex interpretations of the 
code and possibly hazardous commitments Yet, the basic thrust of 
the communicative standard cannot sensibly be denied Although 
an individual may choose to ignore the standard in his behavior he 
cannot articulate his neglect—without severing his ties with the 
human species 

By way of conclusion, Apel sketches some of the practical impli¬ 
cations of his perspective, especially for a period of scientific revo¬ 
lution As he reiterates, the communicative apnon involves as basic 
norm the postulate of the reciprocal justification of individual 
claims, according to this pnnciple of “transsubjectivity,” moral 
claims are not simply denved from human wants, but wants are en¬ 
titled to recognition provided they can be justified in intersubject.ve 
discourse The practical implications of the standard are due 
chiefly to its dialectical character Mutual recognition, he stresses, 
is not merely an abstract or formal postulate divorced from concrete 
experience and devoid of substantive content, nor does the demand 
for justification sanction an elusive "ethic of conviction” m contrast 
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to an “ethic of responsibility ” The peculiarity of communication 
consists rather in the circumstance that it points simultaneously to 
two levels of discourse to ongoing interactions m a given society 
and to a context of ideal consensus and understanding This com¬ 
bination of real and ideal levels—in which the norm is always pre¬ 
supposed in actual encounters—involves not so much a contradic¬ 
tion as a dialectical tension and conflict a tension which cannot 
logically be dissolved but has to be faced and sustained as a chal¬ 
lenge m the “unfinished dialectic” of history In Apel’s view, this 
challenge can be differentiated into at least two major long-range 
tasks or regulative guideposts the tasks of protecting the life- 
chances of the human species and of promoting consensus on a 
global scale Given man’s growing technological mastery over 
nature, the survival of the species can no longer be taken for granted 
and requires complex precautions, at the same time, although a 
necessary precondition of all endeavors, life makes sense only if 
guided by the purpose of ideal understanding From the perspec¬ 
tive of the communicative apriori, therefore, self-preservation needs 
to be joined with moral emancipation, survival with the striving for 
the “good life ” Moral emancipation and consensus, however, are 
impossible without the progressive removal of communicative dis¬ 
tortions and deformations or, in Marxist terms, without the dis¬ 
mantling of class barriers and other impediments to mtersubjectivc 
discourse 


III 

As one can gather fiom Apel’s concluding remarks, ethics is in¬ 
timately linked with politics, moral conduct with social and political 
arrangements Against this background, the preceding discussion is 
bound to have ramifications in political theory and even political 
science These ramifications, it is true, will not readily blend with 
prevailing professional preferences If one were to believe the 
leading journal of the discipline, political scientists are still chiefly 
preoccupied with the battle between cognitivism and noncognitiv- 
lsm 36 Yet, there are signs that these battle lines are m the process 

35 See, for example, Donald Van De Veer, "Oppenheim’s Defense of Non- 
cognitivism,” with comments by Oppenheim and rejoinder, American Political 
Science Review, 65 (December 1971), 1,105-1,118 In 1968, Oppenheim 
observed that, despite continuing controversies, “noncognitivism is the assump- 
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of eroding and of being replaced by different and more subtle con¬ 
cerns In a recent essay entitled ‘The Moral Foundation of Politi¬ 
cal Obligation,” John Chapman pointed to the distinction between 
descriptive and prescriptive-rationalist positions, the former being 
exemplified chiefly by Sir Isaiah Berlin, the latter bv John Rawls 
Linguistic and phenomenological empiricism, he observes, supports 
the conclusion that human experience is “morally structured”—a 
conclusion reflected in Berlin's “vision of the ‘fundamental moral 
categories’ of human nature” and in his attempt to trace moral stan¬ 
dards to their “empirical origins” in human needs As he adds, 
however, descriptivism may not be entirely satisfactory since an 
approach solely guided by observed practices and the “prevailing 
sense of justice” may be “insufficiently egalitarian” and ignore the 
“positive and prospective dimension” of political obligation This 
defect is corrected by Rawls’s “categorical rationalism,” with its 
stress on freelv accepted standards of justice and its “Rousseauan 
drift toward greater equality”, but in Chapman’s view, the advan¬ 
tage is marred bv drawbacks, especially by the bent to impose “a 
monistic solution to the problem of political obligation” in contrast 
to Berlin’s empirical pluralism Political deliberation, he suspects, 
involves “more balancing, and balancing of a different tvpe than 
seems consistent with Rawls’[s] rnetaethical postulate” His obser¬ 
vations finally lead him to the recognition of a dual rnetaethical 
legacy, “one seeking precision in the standards of rationality and 
impartiality, the other more flexible, grounded in our persisting 
moral attributes, tensions among which are reflected m the com¬ 
plexity of evaluative language” 36 

The preceding pages are not far removed from these considera¬ 
tions As it seems to me, the perspective of critical reconstruction 


tion underlying most modern writings dealing with empirical politic ll rt search 
It is also the dominant view among political theorists at the present time ” 
Moral Principles, 166 Cf , however, Duncan McRae Jr “Scientific Com¬ 
munication, Ethical Argument and Public Policv,” Aminran Political Science 
Review 65 (March 1971) 38-50, also Alan Oiwjrth “The Normative Struc¬ 
ture of Action,” Review of Metaphysics, 25 (December 1971), 238-261 

36 See his “Moral Foundations,” 165-173 Regarding Rawls, Chapman re¬ 
fers primarily to his "Distributive Justice” in Philosophy Polities and Society, 
ed Peter Laslett and W G Runciman, 3rd Series (Oxford England Basil 
Blackwell, 1967), 58-82, compare aho his A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, 
Mass Harvard University Press, 1972), and Michael Lessnoff, John Rasvjs 
Theory of Justice,” Political Studies, 19 (March 1971), 63-80 
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can be readily correlated with the two legacies noted by Chapman 
—although it tends to reformulate their relationship. Due to its 
dialectical thrust, reconstructionism seeks to uncover rational stan¬ 
dards within the confines of human discourse and experience, but 
without submerging norms in contingent reality Reason, from this 
vantage point, is not so much the stern task-master as the patient 
tutor of human conduct—a tutor attentive to the complex fabric of 
human inclinations without catering to spurious whims In con¬ 
necting real and ideal levels of discourse, self-preservation with the 
vision of the “good life,” reconstructionism tackles an important 
dilemma which has long baffled moral thought the bifurcation be¬ 
tween form and content, between abstract imperatives and concrete 
human interests This dilemma has recently surfaced again as a 
major philosophical concern, a concern not limited to any particu¬ 
lar theoretical orientation In the context of the Frankfurt School, 
the preoccupation can be traced at least in part to Marxist impulses, 
from a Marxist or socialist vantage point, the chief vice of classical 
economics has always been its disregard of actual conditions and 
its readiness to sacrifice human needs to abstract rules Contem¬ 
porary liberal and rationalist thinkers, on the other hand, are by 
no means unaware of this complaint While focusing on the ac¬ 
ceptance of general rules, Rawls finds it important—and not merely 
for purposes of expediency—to balance rational postulates with 
human interests, the requirements of justice with considerations of 
utility In a similar manner, Baier acknowledges the desirability 
that rules should “command the highest possible respect and volun¬ 
tary obedience” in society “A rational way of achieving this is to 
give them a content such that it is m the interest of everyone alike 
that should be followed ” 37 

Critical reconstruction, in my view, also eludes another quandary 
mentioned by Chapman the quandary of endorsing either a hap¬ 
hazard pluralism or a “monistic solution ” Without lapsing into 
randomness or relativism, reconstructionism strongly opposes ab¬ 
solute vistas—especially cognitive doctrines claiming to derive moral 

37 See Rawls, “Legal Obligation and the Duty of Fair Play," in Law and 
Philosophy A Symposium, ed Sidney Hook (New York New‘York University 
Press, 1964), 15, Baier, “Obligation Political and Moral,” 138 For the rela¬ 
tionship between ethics and anthropology (and the social sciences) cf , for 
example, Hudson, Modem Moral Philosophy, 320-329, Fahrenbach, "Ein pro- 
grammatischer Aufriss der Problemlage und systematischen Ansatzmoghch- 
keiten praktischer Philosophie,” in Rehabilitierung, ed Riedel, I, 15-56 
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standards from the natural universe As Merleau-Ponty had noted, 
such doctrines tend to be not only dogmatic but idolatrous—by in¬ 
voking the testimony of “a God who would be only the guarantor 
of the natural order, who would consecrate not only all the world’s 
goodness but all the world’s evil as well, who would justify slavery, 
injustice, the tears of children, the agony of the innocent by sacred 
necessity, who would finally sacrifice man to the cosmos as ‘the 
absurd Emperor of the world’ ” Without disclaiming the legitimate 
aspirations of reason, critical thought is suspicious of the indiscrim¬ 
inate merger of knowledge and practical conduct, as both Habermas 
and Apel emphasize, concrete actions always require a complex 
mediation of normative standards and particular conditions In an 
age marked by heavily armed ideological camps and an unprece¬ 
dented technological potential of destruction, the combination of 
tolerance and moral conviction may well hold the key both to hu¬ 
man survival and to viable interactions on a global scale In pur¬ 
suing this goal, critical reconstruction steers a course between two 
alternatives delineated by Merleau-Ponty a "politics of common 
sense" preoccupied with everyday issues, and a “politics of reason” 
proposing total solutions to histoncal and social issues As he wrote, 
“the experience of the last half century has been this the presumed 
modesty of common sense evades the problem of overall purpose 
as little as the self-confident outlook of reason the dilemma of cir¬ 
cumstances ” 38 


38 Maurice Merleau-Ponty, In Praise of Philosophy trans with preface bv 
John Wild and James M Edie (Evanston, Ill Northwestern University Press, 
1963), 47, Die Afcenteuer der Dialektih {Frankfurt-Mam Suhrkamp, 1968), 
7-11 
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Decentrai ization is rapidly replacing God, Country and Mother¬ 
hood in popular favor From the revolutionary left “The sweeping 
concentration of power and control in the nationwide political and 
military Establishment necessitates the shift to decentralized forms 
of organization Monopoly capitalism has given a new concrete 
sense to the ‘revolution from below ’ ”* To the utopian left “The 
coie radical ideals and values of community, equality, and humane¬ 
ness can most neaily be realized through decentralization ” 1 2 To 
the reformist left “Decentralization will not ‘solve’ the problems of 
the poor, but it is a useful beginning ” 3 To the reformist right “The 
foundation of endeavor must be good human relationships, not im¬ 
personal control from aloft and afar Power should be more de¬ 
centralized ” 4 To the status quo light "A poison can be expected 
to act responsibly only if he has responsibility This is human na¬ 
ture Let us locate responsibility m more places And let us 

1 Herbert Marcuse, Counter-Revolution and Revolt (Boston Beacon Press, 
1972), 42 

2 William Appleman Williams, quoted by Carl Oglesby in “Free the People,” 
American Political Radicalism, ed Gilbert Abcarian (Waltham, Mass Xerox 
College Publishing, 1971), 140 See also Terrence Cook and Patrick Morgan, 
Participatory Democracy (San Francisco Canfield Press, 1971), 

3 Dorothy Buston James, “The Limits of Liberal Reform,” Politics and 
Society, 2 (Spnng 1972), 322 

4 British Conservative Party, “This is the Right Road," in Brttish General 
Election Manifestos 1918-1966, comp FWS Craig (Chichester, England 
Political Reference Publications, 1970), 117 
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measure what we will do for others by what they will do for them¬ 
selves " 5 All major shades of opinion seem to ascribe to decentral¬ 
ization great powers of social and/or moral regeneration The 
counterpoint, “centralization,” is associated with most of the evils of 
the modern polity delay, red tape, constraints on individual initia¬ 
tive, restraint of spontaneity 

It is easy enough to find ironies in the positing of decentralization 
as a panacea for modern life At a minimum, there is a divergence 
of expectations Herbert Marcuse and the British Conservative 
Party do not have the same goals in mind Moreover, it must be 
remembered that decentralization of some sort has always, and by 
necessity, been a component of organized human society No one 
man or group can make and carry out all governmental decisions 
Given the continuing need for some form of decentralization, it 
might seem a mvstery why it should now possess magical powers 
Finally, one might ask why, if calls for decentralization are so per¬ 
vasively expressed, are they not heeded? This question is particu¬ 
larly relevant for those who hold power In the United States for 
example, President Nixon has proclaimed the need for a “New 
Federalism ” On the other hand, his specific actions have raised “a 
basic constitutional question Could the Congress, weakened over 
the years by a steady erosion of authority, again become an effec¬ 
tive check on a powerful, highly centralized Presidential Govern¬ 
ment? The issue has arisen repeatedly in the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion because an active and aggressive President has accelerated the 
trend toward centering the great decisions of government in the 
White House ” 6 

Although one might infer from a study of these confusions that 
the question of decentralization could be left most profitably unex¬ 
plored, such a conclusion seems at least premature Not only does 
the management of the modern state involve co-ordination of pri¬ 
vate and quasi-public enterprises that cannot be resolved by diktat, 
but also it can be argued that in the interests of both efficiency and 
harmony the need for decentralization is more pressing than ever 
‘The tasks of government today are so great that the powers of the 
center can only be exercised bv decentralization ” 7 In short the 

5 President Nixon's Second Inaugural Address (Rt printed in Department of 
State Publication 8692, 1973) 

8 John Herbers, “A Basic Power Collision" Neu fork Times, March 18, 
1973, 32 

7 Richard Rose, Politics in England (Boston Little, Brown, 1974 ) 342 
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problem is one of communication overload 8 If citizen demands 
could be channeled to a lower level (purely administrative and/or 
spatial), greater responsiveness might be engendered This respon¬ 
siveness is, furthermore, presently made more difficult by the stultifi¬ 
cation of governmental process As welfare state reforms have be¬ 
come institutionalized, bureaucratic expansion and control have 
decreased effectiveness even apart from considerations of rising de¬ 
mand for existing services Its reformist energies spent, the state 
settles into administrative contentment As Roberto Michels re¬ 
marked, a developed bureaucracy "comes to assume the form of an 
endless screw It grows ever less and less compatible with the gen¬ 
eral welfare ” 9 

Finally, the specific problems posed by modem, advanced indus¬ 
trial society makes decentralization appear an attractive strategy 
In contrast to earlier issues that begged a central focus and stan¬ 
dards (the drive for economic security, freedom of opportunity, 
eradication of pestilence, liberation from authoritarian elites), cur¬ 
rent problems appear very different Urban decay, crime, popula¬ 
tion control, environmental damage—none seem particularly amen¬ 
able to centralized solution In fact, the modem bureaucratic state 
can be seen as a contributor to these problems rather than an agent 
for their resolution As an alternative organizational or political 
strategy, decentralization might provide a number of benefits A de¬ 
cision point closer to the intended recipient might induce more sub¬ 
tlety, the stranglehold of bureaucracy might be tempered by the es¬ 
tablishment of new centers of administration and control, the prob¬ 
lems of "post-industrial” society might be more amenable to diverse 
flexible solutions Before evaluating what in fact decentralization 
has accomplished and can accomplish, however, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the different ways in which governmental de¬ 
centralization may be and has been employed I shall list eight 
These eight are grouped under three major categories economic, 
administrative, political In the second part of this paper, we see 
what generalizations may be made and what tensions are implicit 
in many or all of the eight types In the last part, some important 
issues raised earlier are reformulated and revisited- the question of 


8 Manfred Kochen and Karl Deutsch, "Toward a Theory of Decentralization,” 
American Political Science Review, 63 (September 1969), 734-749 

9 Quoted in Ira Katznelson, "Antagonistic Ambiguity Notes on Reformism 
and Decentralization,” Politics and Society, 2 (Spring 1972), 326 
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national integration and regional planning, the loosening restraints 
of scarcity, and the problem of citizen control 


Types of Governmental Decentralization 

The subject of decentralization is so complex that it seems best to 
limit our direct concern to governmental actions and initiatives. 
Consequently, I will not explore industrial or corporativist measures 
except to the extent that they provide useful insights into govern¬ 
mental activities 

Economic Decentralization 

Economic decentralization arises as a direct consequence of the 
expanded scope of governmental activity and presence since World 
War II Governments receive and spend from 35 to 50 percent of 
total national income, control directly a host of industrial enter¬ 
prises, and regulate many more Governmental presence is so 
overwhelming that it has been maintained that “its own operations 
largely determine the general economic momentum, and what ap¬ 
pears as the business cycle nowadays is mainly a reflection of phases 
in government policy” 10 This tremendous impact of government 
intervention has led, naturally enough, to the desire for purposeful, 
efficient action On the other hand, governments have little interest 
in running enterprises as social welfare agencies, some internal 
decentralization might prove efficient On a broader scale, the need 
to employ all the country's resources fully for maximum, low infla¬ 
tionary output has led the state to experiment with economic plan¬ 
ning of which regional economic planning is a necessary component 

Industrial Decentralization Of all types of decentralization, 
industrial is the simplest to describe, its essence is summarized m 
Alfred Sloan’s felicitous phrase, "decentralization with coordinated 
control ” n On the one hand, modern efficient management requires 
a shift from the habit of the patron who felt compelled to decide 
personally all facets of company operation Marketing, product de¬ 
sign, official negotiations—these are not activities easily subsumed 
under one hat Moreover, subordinates (especially when engaged 

10 Angus Maddison, Economic Growth m the West (New York Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1964), 99 

11 Found throughout My Years unth General Motors (Garden Cits-, N Y 
Doubleday & Co , 1964) 
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in sales) respond more efficiently if given individual initiatives and 
incentives On the other hand, control is equally essential One 
should not be led to believe that Sloan devolved important decisions 
to others (Indeed the main complaint about large European com¬ 
panies is that they are still too diffused, not centralized enough ) 12 
To be sure, the proper balance between decentralization and con¬ 
trol is difficult to set and constantly shifting, industrial organization, 
however, provides an easier job of assessment than most other foims 
of endeavor because the criteria (profits, earnings) are fairly clear 
and generally accepted as valid 

To the extent that nationalized industry aims to maximize profits, 
it likewise attempts to find the optimum centrahzation/deccntraliza- 
tion mix Renault operates on similar management principles as 
Pugeot Despite this basic similarity, however, there are three 
unique featuies of nationalized industries First, because national¬ 
ization was in the beginning a political decision, nationalized indus¬ 
tries have undergone a prior decentiahzation from political minis¬ 
tries to managerial boards of directois 13 Opportunities for ad hoc 
intervention remain, a recent example being the decision of boac 
and Air France to purchase the “Concorde ’ At the same time, 
government remains as ultimate prop in case the industry flounders 

Second, because the industries tend to be “sensitive,” either serv¬ 
ing the public, as in railw ay service, or in providing energy, a policy 
decision is more likely to be made to retain uneconomical activities 
or to peg prices at an artificially low level In other words, govern¬ 
ment (the center) undertakes constant regulatory activity, often 
vaulting basic financial decisions out of management altogether 
Third, government may undertake industrial activity on its own, 
changing the frame of reference from nationalization to public de¬ 
velopment 14 This activity is usually assumed m Third World 
countries, but it can occur elsewhere (for example, Italy) There 
being no management to which to decentralize operating authority, 
control is by necessity much more diffuse and obscure, probably 
similar to that of old style European holding companies such as the 
Societe Generalc de Belgique None of these three caveats should, 


12 See the argurm nt by Philip Siekman, "Society Gen6rale Belgium’s 
Muscle-Bound Giant,” Fortune, 79 (February 1969), 98-103, 138-144 

1 3 Rose, Politici in England, 344-345 

14 Albert H Hanson, "Decentralization,” in Planning and the Politicians 
(London Routledge and Kogan Paul, 1969), 113 
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however, deflect attention from the basic similarity between na¬ 
tionalized and “private” industry The prime aim is to make money, 
to this end some operational decentralization to the field is useful 

Regional Economic Planning Decentralization The reach of the 
state is broader, however, than individual enterprises, its economic 
power is so great that it can be charged with over-all responsibility 
for the development of economic life This general responsibility is 
heightened by (1) the pace of technological advance, necessitating 
large concentrations of financial and scientific manpower, (2) inter¬ 
national competition which precludes state inaction, and (3) politi¬ 
cal considerations (the welfare state) requiring full employment 
and that a high standard of living be maintained throughout any 
dislocations The attendant dysfunctions (balance-of-payments 
problems, wage settlements in excess of productivity gams, chronic 
inflation) are generally tackled by still more intervention—restric¬ 
tions on foreign investment, currency manipulations, incomes poli¬ 
cies and the like 

Naturally enough, this intervention is best if purposeful, that is 
best if planned Within the framework of a national plan, regional 
considerations are important for four major reasons First because 
of intense international competition new imestment must be direct¬ 
ed out of high-cost merlv congested areas, second because prices 
are partly artificial, studies and directives must be made relative to 
real costs, third, because of the commitment to full employment 
work must be made available in all parts of the country (and it 
ought to be done in the most efficient and economically beneficial 
way possible), finally, the tendency toward inflation is lessened if 
every region fullv employs its resources 16 As can be seen, only the 
third is in any way disinterested or humanitarian This widened 
scope for regional economic theory is paralleled by official pro¬ 
nouncements regional policy was still “a social service” according 
to the British Board of Trade in 1955,'bv 1967 the Commission 
of the European Community (EEC) could state blunth that “the 
task laid down by the Treaty [steady and balanced economic 

16 "Full employment of resource":’’ should not be m id< ssnommous \vi*h 
“full employment ” There must be m addition suflkiint cipitalization ind 
high activity rates (defined as the proportion of (isilian rmplosces employed 
and unemployed, in <ach age cohort) The actiuts rite is often particularly 
low in "depressed areas ” 

16 Quoted in Gavin McCrone. Regional Policy in Rntatn (London Mien 
& Unwin, 1969), 21 
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growth] cannot be accomplished without an active regional pol¬ 
icy ” 17 

In France one can see this "active regional policy” pursued in an 
almost pure form. Not only is the national plan (of which regional 
planning is a subsidiary) a document of remarkable rationality, un¬ 
encumbered by political considerations, but the disparities in eco¬ 
nomic growth and well-being between different parts of the nation 
increase both the potential for chronic inflation and for central con¬ 
gestion and make regional programs essential Accordingly, in 1955 
the country was divided into 21 program regions with Regional 
Prefects established m 1964 to implement regional policy. The same 
year the Commission de Developpement Economique et Regional 
(coder) was created, the annual budget is now put in regional 
terms and channeled through this commission In 1970 the regional 
prefects were even permitted to spend very small amounts of money 
on their own initiative Finally, the notion of “growth poles” has 
been embraced with eight metropoles (FSquilibre projected in 
19651 * 

As briefly outlined above, the necessity for regional planning in 
general might appear great and the French response m particular 
might appear impressive Both, however, contain basic and intrin¬ 
sic problems In the first place, regional economic planning may 
run directly counter to other decentralization efforts The system, 
in fact, thrives best m a unitary state ‘The centrist nature of French 
administration is the main reason why French regional policy 
has the appearance at least of being more organized and purposive 
than in any other Western European country” 19 In Italy the ten¬ 
sion between regional economic planning and separate systems of 
regional administration and legislation (discussed below) is even 
plainer, for Italy was given in its post-war constitution a regional 
administrative-political structure that was supposed to deal with 
economic problems But not only is the regional problem (the 

17 Quoted in ibid, 248 

l* For a full account of the French regional planning policy and stnicture, I 
refer the reader to I'Amgnagement du Territotre (Pans Delegation h l’Amen- 
agement du Terntoire et 4 l’Action Regionale, 1972), and to the Vie Plan de 
Developpement Economique et Soctale (1971-1975) (Paris Commissariat Gen¬ 
eral du Plan, 1971) 

19 Geoffrey Denton, Murray Forsyth, and Malcolm MacLennan, Economic 
Planning and Policies in Britain, France, and Germany (London Allen & Un¬ 
win, 1968), 330 
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Mezzogiomo) still handled from the center, the regional author¬ 
ities, belatedly established, are also viewed as a threat to efficient 
planning in the future 20 

The second problem with this form of decentralization is at least 
the tendency—implicit in the above discussion—toward reinforcing 
the status quo “Fundamentally, regionalism, product of the right, 
leads in positive law to conservative outcomes For certain men of 
the left, regionalism up to now has been but a dream founded in the 
mists of the centralized state ” 21 The tendency to define out the 
possibility of major reform consists of two parts the “value free” 
technocracy implicit in all planning efforts (as one French planner 
stated, “Ideologies, yesterday’s idols, are dying one after another 
From this point on the facts govern us ”) 22 reinforced, secondly, 
by its alleged interest-free nature (thus Pompidou in commending a 
recent plan to Parliament, “[It is] neither the work of a party nor 
of a movement It is the work of all m its conception”) 21 We shall 
discuss some implications of this bias later in the paper. 

Finally, one must question whether the pervasive regional eco¬ 
nomic policy has in fact delivered the goods To pose this question 
is not to deny the benefits of governmental intervention in economic 
life The issue concerns structure can the same outcome be met 
in a way less likely to give rise to the problems mentioned earlier? 
If the recent assessment of The Economist is fair, it does indeed 
seem proper to ask whether the results could not be generated in a 
more ad hoc, more modest, less intrusive manner "Despite all 
these efforts, it is going to be hard, if not impossible, to spread 
economic growth and prosperity nght across France At the most, 
regional policy may have won for France two new poles of devel¬ 
opment As for the rolling hectares in between, is it a bad fate 
for them to remain as they are, evidence that France is the most 
beautiful country in Europe?” 24 

20 See M Watson, Regional Development Policy and Administration in 
Italy (London Longmans, 1970), 48-51 

21 Maurice Bourjol, Les Institutions Regionales de 1789 A Nos Jours (Pans 
Editions Berger-Levrault, 1969), 344 

22 Quoted in Stephen Cohen, Modem Capitalist Planning The French Model 
(London Weidenfeld it Nicolson, 1969), 207 

28 Quoted in Le Monde, Jan 23, 1969, 2 This major line of thought can be 
traced at least as far as Michel Debre's famous desire to “depolitiser l’essentiel 
national “ 

24 “Pompidou’s France An Economic Survej,” The Economist, Dec 2, 1972, 
41 
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Administrative Decentralization 

Unlike economic decentralization, which has become an important 
issue only in the last 30 years, problems of administrative decentral¬ 
ization are endemic to any large-scale organization The same 
problems that bedeviled administrators as far back as the T’ang 
Empire trouble modem decision makers How can the essential be 
arrogated to the top and the nonessential remaindered to the 
base? 2 ’' What is the proper level for intermediate decisions? How 
is control and co-ordination to be maintained'* How is efficiency of 
services to be increased' 1 In the endless pursuit of proper proce¬ 
dures, decentralization of varying intensities is a necessary and ever¬ 
present element We shall delineate the major ways in which ad¬ 
ministrative decentralization is employed 

Administrative/Internal Decentralization This type of decen¬ 
tralization has generated an immense literature By definition the 
problems cannot be resolved m perfect fashion To give just one 
example to deny information to the top is to risk irrational de¬ 
cisions, yet to channel all information up is to swamp decision¬ 
makers and prevent any choice at all The major danger seems to 
be routimzation Thus the pulsation between a shake-up that takes 
more control from the center and a reform that tightens the reigns 
again (witness the recent experience of the New York school sys¬ 
tem) Thus also the continual proliferation of “super agencies,” ad 
hoc boards, special councils and bureaus, all examples of decentral¬ 
ization and all attempts to get something to happen once a decision 
has been taken 

Administrative/ Spatial Decentralization Nor need agencies oper¬ 
ate only in one location, decentralization can be spatial as well as 
hierarchical Spatial decentralization can be of two types—area 
distribution of single offices or investiture of authority in a single 
officer or body Usually both are found, and both continue the 
battle to effect alignment with administrative decision Spatial de¬ 
centralization does, however, lead one to pose a number of ques¬ 
tions not applicable to purely internal reorderings First, more 
effort can be made to become attuned to citizen needs and meet 
services on the spot This advantage has been the avowed aim of 
recent American municipal decentralization programs A number 


26 See Denis Twitchett, Financial Administration Under the T’ang Dynasty 
(Cambridge, England At the University Press, 1963), especially chap 6 
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of “little city halls,” “mayor’s stations," “neighborhood service cen¬ 
ters” have been established, their functions including aid in grap¬ 
pling with the bureaucracy, co-ordination of local services, complaint 
bureaus, and neighborhood centers So far the record of success is 
mixed, at a minimum, however, the threat of this decentralization 
might force more responsiveness from old line municipal agencies 26 

Second, old line municipal agencies themselves point out another 
problem—the ever-present danger of ossification Decentralized 
programs might in time merely create another layer of inefficiency 27 
Thirdly, none of these layers might be the proper fit, and the aboli¬ 
tion of a level of government is never an easy matter The French 
clcpartemcnt is a prime case of a territorial division of long dura¬ 
tion through changing circumstances Its size was determined in 
the eighteenth century to correspond with the available means of 
communication—any larger and one man could not cover its area 
As wc have just seen, however, the exigencies of modern economic 
management have forced a superimposition of regional over depart¬ 
mental prefects, with all the associated problems of co-ordination 

Finallv, it is a mistake to believe that spatial decentralization 
necessarily brings m its train a decided increment in local initiative, 
input, or authority In fact the establishment of spatial decentral¬ 
ization programs is more often seen as a means for greater central 
control 28 tin the other hand the danger alwavs exists (from the 
standpoint of the center) that distance might augment autonomv 
Local residents ma\ retain (again from the perspective of the cen¬ 
ter) their perverse habit of looking to high decentralized officials 
for rc'dress against the center, nor are political parties and interest 
groups above the suggestion that such entreaties might prove suc¬ 
cessful 29 

-6 For a R< neral discussion sec the Center for Covernment Studies, \iighbor- 
hood bauhtics and Municipal Decentralization (Washington 1971) A more 
critical evaluation is Riven liv Henrv ] Selim melt Municipal Wevnlr iliration 
An Overview,” Public \dministration Rei u u , 32 (October 1972) 571-58S 

27 See Vincent Ostroin, ‘Operitional Federalism Organization for the Pro¬ 
visions of Public Services in the American bederd Svstein Public Choice 6 
(Spring 1969), 1-17 

28 As is stated bluntlv in the French Constitution of 1799 e st iblishtng uni¬ 
form spatial decentralization “The French Republic is one md indivisible Her 
European territory is divid'd into departmmts and communal irrondissements 
Quoted in Pierre Avnl, L’Arronehssement Decant la Reforms’ Administratin' 
(Pans Editions Berger-Levrault 1970) 30 

29 I discuss these activities in ‘ Problems of Mode miz itmn in Western 1. 11 - 
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Administrative/Functional Decentralization There has been a 
trend toward establishing a number of “autonomous” administrative 
boards, councils, corporations, agencies apart from the normal bu¬ 
reaucratic structure (the degree of independence varies with each 
particular case) This trend has been fostered by the assumption 
of politically sensitive functions—broadcasting, aid to the arts, 
welfare distribution There is also a deliberate amount of buck 
passing and obfuscation in many functionally decentralized enter¬ 
prises (witness the record of many United States regulatory agen¬ 
cies), 30 there also exists the contrary danger that the ad hoc in¬ 
stitution will prove too effective (popular), thus causing jealousy 
among other agencies leading to threats of take-over 31 Unfortu¬ 
nately, in evaluating individual performance we are not dealing with 
organizations whose primary aim is usually to make a monetary 
profit Assessment is made no easier by the confusions surrounding 
even those functionally decentralized agencies that at least would 
like to avoid large losses Both the United States and Great Britain, 
for example, have recently experimented with functionally decen¬ 
tralized postal services In both countries it is generally agreed that 
service has grown even worse Yet is this decline attributable to 
the legacy of past efforts, to intrinsic problems of current proce¬ 
dures, or to neither? 

Political Decentralization 

Decentralization efforts under this category attempt through 
greater individual and/or representational input into the decision¬ 
making structure to provide a host of benefits Among these benefits 
are greater efficiency (a better appreciation of local requirements), 
more citizen contentment, a more likely forum for basic change m 
political attitudes or structure In evaluating the prospect of any 
or all of these benefits occurring it would seem best to divide pohti- 


rope Decentralization in Scotland" (unpublished Ph D dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1971) 

30 For two recent studies see Louis Kohlmeier, The Regulators Watchdog 
Agencies and the Public Interest (New York Harper & Row, 1969), and Sam¬ 
uel Knslov and Lloyd Muslov, eds , The Politics of Regulation (Boston Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Co , 1964) 

31 See, for example, the always endangered state of the north of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board and the recent attempts to take over New York City’s 
Off-Track Betting operation 
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cal decentralization into three types—legislative, corporate, and 
millemal 

Legislative Decentralization Legislative decentralization can 
assume two major forms It can involve the creation of new, more 
proximate elected authorities without the diminution of central 
functions or prerogatives (This is usually the case with local gov¬ 
ernment reform ) Or legislative decentralization can involve the 
transfer of power from the center to existing or newly established 
bodies In either case the aims are the same to relieve central con¬ 
gestion and focus attention on local problems, to permit administra¬ 
tive adjustment and flexibility, to promote the accessibility and ac¬ 
countability of decision-makers, to lessen, thereby, a personal apathy 
and local stagnation 

With the aims of legislative decentralization there can be little 
quarrel (that is, phrased negatively, problems of central conges¬ 
tion, lack of administrative adjustment and flexibility, and the like, 
do exist) The viability of the means, however, can be subject to 
some question As we shall discuss in some detail later, the record 
of legislative decentralization in providing subnational responsive¬ 
ness has not been inspiring Moreover the potential for conflict 
arises among the aims themselves—for example, the goal of more 
flexibility to meet real local needs is congruent with the goal of 
responsiveness only to the degree that the subnational legislature 
wants to tackle local issues Stnp-mmmg, for example is a prob¬ 
lem in many areas of the United States, but elected representatives 
from the areas in subnational legislatures show little inclination to 
alleviate the situation 32 Finally, this example of stnp-mining points 
to the problem (also found with admmistrative/spatial decentraliza¬ 
tion ) of proper size What unit is best able to handle what ques¬ 
tion' 1 It may, m fact, be found that bodies once able to deal with 
local matters must now be merged or enlarged to cope with the 
complexities of contemporary control and administration 33 Pro¬ 
viding an effective forum for the consideration of operationally 


32 Gayle P W Jackson has given a good example of how local elites use 
decentralization proiects for their own purposes in The Effects of Administra¬ 
tive Decentralization on Public Policy A Comparison of Policx Outcomes m 
Colombia and the United States" (paper presented at the annual meetang of 
the Midwest Political Science Association, Chicago III , Mav 3-5. 1973) 

33 Such was the decision in Great Britain In the Local Government Act of 
1972 England and Wales were divided into 44 tuo-titr units (excluding the 
seven largest metropolitan areas These areas themselves are amalgamations 
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discrete issues is not always best effected by the division of existing 
authorities 

Corporate Decentralization Ever since the establishment of na¬ 
tional "liberal” governments oriented political life toward the rela¬ 
tionship citizen/state, attempts have been made to reconstitute the 
corporation, the work place, as the center of political as well as eco¬ 
nomic life 34 In place of contractual arrangements based on money 
there would be a unitary system linked by mutual rights and duties 
As stated in Quadragesimo Anno 

Order, as the Angelic Doctor well defines, is unity deriving from the apt ar¬ 
rangement of a plurality of objects, hence, true and g( mnne social order de¬ 
mands various members of society, joined together by a common bond Such 
a bond or union is provided on the one hand by the common effort of em¬ 
ployers and employees of one of the same “group” joining forces to produce 
goods or give service, on the other hand, by the common good which all 
“groups” should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, with the friendly 
harmon) 36 

This opposition to the competitive, individualist spirit of Liberal¬ 
ism, which at its height united syndicalists, guild socialists, anar¬ 
chists, 36 Catholic social thinkers, and fascists, was stilled by the bad 
name given to corporativism by Mussolini’s Italy and by the upsurge 
of capitalist economic advance after World War II Recently, cor- 
porativist thought and practice have again become the subject of a 
debate which pertains to our focus on decentralization in two major 
organizational trends 37 First, we have witnessed a raft of En¬ 
counter Groups, T-Groups, Sensitivity sessions, “rap” meetings, all 
of which (at least symbolically) aim to dissolve command hierar¬ 
chies The goal is more orgamzational/economie efficiency If 
everyone can be made to feel part of the organization, to “try hard- 


of more local authorities) These replace the 144 previously existing two-tier 
authorities 

See the analysis by Karl Mannheim, "Conservative Thought,” repnntid in 
Kurt Wolff, From Karl Mannhetm (New York Oxford University Press, 1971), 
132-332 

35 Written by Pope Pius XI (1931) Reprinted m Seven Great Fncycluals 
(2d ed , Glen Rock, N J Paulist Press, 1903), 148 

36 The link between anarchism and corporativism is scerr most clearly in 
Peter Kropotkin, Fields, Factories and Workshops (New York G P Putnam’s 
Sons, 1909) First published 1898 

37 Carole Pateman, Participation and Democratic Theory (Cambridge, Eng¬ 
land At the University Press, 1970) provides an excellent restatement of the 
case for participation and reviews recent industnal efforts 
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er,” to really believe that what is good for General Motors is good 
for all, then productivity could soar and worker alienation could be 
reduced 

At first glance it might seem easy to be amused by this utopia 
The notion of an automobile worker and Henry Ford (or his 
agents) uncovering a friendly harmony through a series of rap ses¬ 
sions seems an ideal worthy only of Madison Avenue The attempt 
to find a commonality of interest does, however, raise more basic 
issues On the one hand, it might seem fine to agree with Matthew 
Arnold that “dark, satanic mills” are proper forms of industrial en¬ 
terprise because everyone knows where he stands (for example, the 
boss is boss and hated for it) On the other hand anyone witness¬ 
ing the effects of industrialization cannot but hope for something 
better If this something better involves pleasanter surroundings, a 
grievance committee, perhaps even an end to old-style assembly 
lines, at the price of further entrenchment of the boss who can say 
the price is too high? This question gains immediacy in light of 
current manifestations and studies of blue collar discontent 

The second major trend in corporate thought involves the real as 
opposed to symbolic, decentralization of power to the factory floor 
This return to the model of guild socialism 38 has been made more 
attractive by the failure of nationalized industries to behave any 
differently than private concerns either to consumers or to its work¬ 
ers—one disillusioned British labor leader has described public cor¬ 
porations as “capitalist ass in socialist lion’s skin’ 3 ’—and by the 
failure of the “socialist” state to “wither awav’ in the prescribed 
fashion A return to worker control might improve responsiveness, 
generate participation, and at the same time lead to diminution of 
state power as decision-making reverts to the enterprise 

The attempt to establish “self-management” or “worker control” 
has been practiced most extensively m Yugoslavia 40 To date the 


38 A classic utopia is presented bvCDH Cole Self-Coicmmcnt m Industry 
(5th ed , London G Bell and Sons, Ltd 1920) 

38 Rowland Bishop, United Postal Workers quoted in G N Ostirgiard La¬ 
bour and the Development of the Public Corporation ” The Manctu iter School 
of Economic and Social Studies, 22 (Mav 1954), 224 

48 There has been a vast hterature on the tugoslav experiment One can 
select Jin Kolaja, Workers Councils The Yugoslav Erpi nence (New ^ ork 
Praeger Publishers, 1965), David S Ridcll, "Social Self-Government The 
Background of Theory and Practice in Yugoslav Socialism ” British Journal of 
Sociology, 19 (March 1968), 47-75, T Wilson and C R Denton Economic 
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experiment has achieved mixed results, and conclusions are made 
no easier by Yugoslavia’s heritage of nationality disputes, her low 
level of economic development, and the position of Marshall Tito 
as ultimate arbiter and decision-maker Certainly, positive results 
have accrued decisions are made by larger groups, a sense of per¬ 
sonal worth has been fostered, creativity has been encouraged On 
the other hand, response to consumer desires has been minimal, 
poorer regions of the country may have suffered, and no one can 
accuse worker control of economic altruism “Where the principles 
of socialist solidarity and the maximization of profits have clashed, 
the former have frequently been the loser” 41 In short, corporate 
decentralization (like industrial decentralization) does not as yet 
appear to be a feasible means of getting economic enterprises to be¬ 
have in an “uneconomic" way This is not to say that they should, 
but when we return to a focus on economic efficiency we notice that 
nationalized and worker controlled industries can be evaluated on 
similar cntena Their differences may not be as large as might first 
appear 

Millennial Decentralization With millennial decentralization we 
revert to the quotations at the outset of this paper The humanity 
of man, the quality of life, is fast disappearing, somehow this trend 
must be reversed and men must seize their own fate Decentraliza¬ 
tion is an appealing tactic because the word symbolizes a deflection 
from the center, an attempt to spread decision-making power 

This ephemeral notion can be mentioned only ephemerally There 
are strong justifications, however, for making millennial decentral¬ 
ization a separate category In the first place, predictions of apoc¬ 
alyptic change often surround the rather prosaic considerations in¬ 
herent in other types of decentralization Thus, it is, with no evi¬ 
dence, maintained that the introduction of an encounter group here, 
or a new legislative assembly there, will dissipate, or at least radical¬ 
ly alleviate the problems of modern society 42 If these reflections 


Reform in Yugoslavia (Politics, Economics and Planning [PEP] Broadsheet No 
502, July 1968), Gerry Hunmus, “The Yugoslav System of Decentralization and 
Self-Management,” in The Case for Participatory Democracy, ed C George 
Benello and Dimitrios Roussopaulous (New York Grossman Publishers, 1972) 

41 Hunmus, "Yugoslav System,” 143 Hunnius presents, from a sympathetic 
position, a very compelling assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of 
worker control 

42 It may be unfaiT to cite examples uttered in the heat of battle But on 
the former see the Reverend Gerald L Judd (Director of Christian Education 
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can be isolated, the actual measures might be evaluated more ob¬ 
jectively Secondly, the expressed desire for a reorientation of 
human relationships does raise the problem of democratic control 
How can citizens have a meaningful voice in decisions that affect 
their lives? We shall discuss this issue in the conclusion of this 
paper. 


General Conclusions 

Thus far we have reviewed the eight different ways in which de¬ 
centralization may be employed Decentralization may mean the 
transfer of authority over public enterprises from political officials 
to a relatively autonomous board, the development of regional eco¬ 
nomic inputs into national planning efforts, the transfer of admin¬ 
istrative functions either downward in the hierarchy, spatially, or by 
problem, the establishment of legislative units of smaller size, or the 
transfer of responsibility to subnational legislative bodies, the as¬ 
sumption of control by more people within an economically pro¬ 
ductive enterprise, the hope for a better world to be achieved bv 
more individual participation 

One apparent lesson to be drawn from this list is that it is di¬ 
verse and that much confusion might be avoided if one's particular 
meaning could be made clear A number of generalizations can be 
made, however, about many or all types of decentralization efforts 
the relatively unrewarding nature of much decentralization activity 
and speculation, the mutual tension implicit in different decentral¬ 
ization operations, the issue of control versus efficiency, the context 
within which decentralization proposals or reforms are advanced 
We shall explore each in turn 

Prosaic Actions 

Many of our decentralization types appear extraordinarily mun- 


for the United Church of Christ), "It [sensitivity training] is a wav of helping 
members get in touch with their feelings and learn to love I predict it will be 
for us what revivalism was for religion on the frontier ” Statement made m 
1970, quoted in Jean Stafford, “Touch and Go,” Nctc York Review of Books, 
April 5, 1973, 30 On the latter see Jo Grimond, "There is onlv one hope that 
government in Britain will be improved It rests on Home Rule for Scotland 
This could be the pneumatic drill which might break the conservatism and 
misdirection of British government ” In “Politics in the 1970 s,” Scotland 
(November 1969), 16 
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the feeling that there has been a loss of control over the decision¬ 
making process To be sure, little evidence exists to show that 
legislative decentralization, either in traditionally unitary or even 
m federal states, produces more participation in the electoral proc¬ 
ess Nor has it been shown that corporate decentralization mark¬ 
edly increases productivity On the other hand, the value of feeling 
there is someone to talk to, someone to protest about, should not be 
minimized In fact, it was precisely the now rather neglected con¬ 
sideration of citizenship that animated earlier writers on decentral¬ 
ization De Tocqueville, for example, did not praise the American 
system because it was “efficient”, indeed he admitted that it might 
not be Rather, he admired the sense of political independence 
diffused among the population 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that the villages and counties of the United 
States would he more efficiently administered by a central authority from out¬ 
side, remaining a stranger to them, than by officials chosen from their midst, I 
will, if you insist, admit that there would he more security in America and 
that social resources would be more wisely and judiciously employed [But] 
what good is it to me, after all, if there is an authority always busy to see to 
the tranquil enjoyment of my pleasures and going ahead to brush all dangers 
away from my path without giving me even the trouble to think about it, if 
that authority, which protects me from the smallest thorns on my journey, is 
also the absolute master of my liberty and my life? 44 

We shall consider the issue of democratic control later from another 
perspective For the moment it can be pointed out that efficiency 
and control are too often merged Even great information is not 
guaranteed by closer proximity 45 Again, one may be forced to 
choose either economic efficiency or economic control, either effi¬ 
cient centralized administration, or more accessible local respon¬ 
sibility, either coherent political policy, or fragmented jurisdictions 
At a minimum, it is probably a mistake to suppose that the latter 
presumes the former 

Centralized Context 

Finally, it might again be observed that decentralization efforts 
occur within a system that has never been more centrally controlled 

44 Democracy m America, I (New York Harper & Row, 1966), 83-84 

46 I discovered this phenomenon in a "case study” of Northern Ireland 
"Devolution of Power The Experience of Northern Ireland" (paper presented 
at the joint annual meeting of the Midwest International Studies Association 
and Peace Research Association, Toronto, Canada, Apnl 12-15, 1972) 
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In advanced industrial countnes general government takes in up¬ 
wards of one quarter of the Gross National Product (cnp) as reve¬ 
nue, and expenditures (if one includes outlays for social security 
and public enterprises) total from more than one-third, and as much 
as one-half, of total c.np Moreover, this argumentation in general 
governmental presence has been paralleled by a decline in the im¬ 
portance and independence of local authorities In Great Britain, 
for example, during the nineteenth century local authorities were 
important as initiators of government activity “The development 
of the present education and public health services, for example, 
owes a great deal to the initiative of the pioneering local Councils, 
whose success set a standard and stimulated the central government 
to encourage emulation elsewhere” 46 Today, the role of social 
initiator has been largely taken over by the center, and as a result 
local government expenditures fell from 38 percent of total expendi¬ 
tures in 1890 to 23 percent in 1955 Furthermore, more than 50 
percent of this reduced share is now provided by central govern¬ 
ment grants, so that almost 90 percent of all government expendi¬ 
tures originate directly or indirectly from the central government 47 
Nor is the British experience unique, even in countnes like the 
United States and Australia the diminution of state power has been 
the source of many complaints 46 This is not to say that decentral¬ 
ization is impossible But the trend toward more decisive central 
control has been proceeding so long and has become so powerful 
that more administrative adjustment may not be sufficient to reverse 
it A basic political decision may be required 

Normative Issues Raised by the Decentralization Debate 

The debate surrounding decentralization and the increased inter¬ 
est in its institution have generated many important normative as 
well as empirical issues Considerations of decentralization mav not 
generally add much that is radically new or fundamentally insight¬ 
ful to our understanding of economic, administrative or legislative 
processes (regional economic planning and worker control are two 
notable exceptions), but what are brought out in sharp focus are 

4 ® Alan Peacock and Jack Wiseman The Growth of Public Expcn<htur< m 
the United Kingdom (Princeton, NJ Princeton Unisersits Press, 1961), 99 

4 7 Ibid , 101-102 

48 On Australia see Alan Peachment, "Conflict Resolution in Australian Fed¬ 
eralism,” Politics , 6 (November 1971), 137-147 
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questions concerning the proper role of planning, the extent and 
manifestations of citizen alienation, and the perplexities of demo¬ 
cratic control 

Planning 

Economic life in advanced industrial countries has come to be 
associated with detailed management for the purpose of balanced 
giowth, that is, planning Economic planning, as we described 
earlier, has in turn led to concern for regional, as opposed to purely 
sectoral, development In its regional form the dual nature of plan¬ 
ning, aptly encapsulated in Andrew Shonfield’s phrase “a conspiracy 
in the public interest,” is starkly revealed 49 On the one hand, from 
those concerned with furthering the “public interest” of regional 
balance and prosperity has come a literature detailing exactly the 
nature of regional diseqinhbria and possible ameliorative strategies, 
plus a governmental commitment to act 50 The latter was strength¬ 
ened bv the European Community decision in July 1973 to under¬ 
take a co-oidmated program to oveicome regional backwardness 
(piedominantly in Italy and Great Biitain) 

On the other hand, it would be surprising if others did not em¬ 
phasize the “conspiracy” (ademocratic) aspect of the planning proc¬ 
ess and use the renewed interest in regional problems to demand 
more autonomy and control This demand is strengthened by pub¬ 
lic association with traditional, not modern economic, regions, senti¬ 
ment in France, for example, is expressed in favor of the Midi, 
Champagne, or Bouigogno, not the regions of the planners 61 In a 
icccnt poll 74 percent of the respondents did not know whether 

49 In Modern Capitalism (London Wcidenfeld & Nicolson, 1969), 38 

90 For a typically imprtxsive example of the former see the Europi an Co¬ 
ordination Center for Research and Documentation in Social Sen nee. Regional 
Disvquthbria in hurope (Brussils Editions de l'Institut de Sociology, Univer¬ 
sity libre de Bruxelles, 1968), for a concise statemmt of national efforts see the 
Organization for Economic Coopt ration and Development (OECD ) study. 
The Regional Factor in Fconomw Development Policies m Fifteen Industrial¬ 
ized OFCD Countries (Pans, 1970) Unfortunately, broad comparative 
policy assessments have not as yet been undertaken 

51 As the partisans of regional revitalization have been grudgingly forced to 
admit For example, in the study in Ardeche 40 percent of the respondents 
declared their region the Midi, 20 percent Cevennes, and so on No one men¬ 
tioned Rhone-Alps, the “correct answer " Club Nouvolle Frontiere, Le Dossier 
du 27 Avnl (Paris B Crasset, 1969), 42 
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their area was located within a program region (by definition they 
were, since program regions encompass the entire country), 13 per¬ 
cent said "no,” 13 percent said “yes,” without, however, being able 
to specify what the region was 52 

The “furtive and practically clandestine” advent of regional plan¬ 
ning areas combined with augmented regional interest has led (from 
the standpoint of the center) to an unfortunate situation 53 Within 
unitary states the more backward and traditional the area the more 
genuine seems the interest in regionalism Sicily, the Basques, Brit¬ 
tany, Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland Not only are these regions 
more in need of central financial assistance (thus raising doubts as 
to what “autonomy” could possibly involve), but their demands 
arise at least m part from an appeal to atavistic tradition From the 
areas that could appeal to decentralization in the name of modem 
economic management (Greater London, Pans, Milan) few voices 
have been raised One is led to the following conclusion decentral¬ 
ization might function efficiently to the degree it is not desired bv 
the locality To the degree decentralization is desired it is not 
wise to establish it It is not wise, that is, unless central decision- 
makeis become more interested in cultural autonomy and varied 
life-styles than in administrative efficiency and economic growth 
There is no indication that they are 

Cttizen Alienation 

These considciations lead directly to the issue of citizen aliena¬ 
tion Even in the less developed of advanced industrial countries 
the population has “never had it so good.” and vet instead of re¬ 
sponding to the improved economic climate with effusions of good 
spirit, citizens seem as disenchanted as ever, with alienation concen¬ 
trated in blue collar occupations formerlv filled from reasons of 
direct economic scarcity 54 Advanced industrial nations have re¬ 
sponded in numerous ways to this inability of riches to “heal the 
sick, comfort the aged and exhilarate the voung ' ’’’’ polluting mdiis- 

52 Cited in i bid , 42-43 

53 This is the description given bv Bourjol, Les Institutions Rrpionalcs, 228 
64 This alienation is revealed graphically in Work m America Hi port of a 

Special Task Force to the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare (Cun- 
bndge, Mass The M IT Press, 1973) 

55 Ezra Mishan, The Costs of Economic Crowth (Mew York Praeger Pub¬ 
lishers, 1967), 4 
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tries are banished to the “Third World", assembly line plants are 
established in grey zones (Mexico, Hong Kong), in cases where 
capital equipment is too costly to move or where political con¬ 
straints intrude, foreign labor is imported for the more repetitive 
tasks (Volkswagen, Volvo) 

Clearly, however, this trend cannot continue forever There is 
bound to be a limit to the desire of the “Third World” to absorb the 
less-attractive features of industnal life, the supply of cheap foreign 
labor is not inexhaustible, furthermore, unless the whole developed 
world is willing to become a caricature of “Impel lahsm The High¬ 
est Stage of Capitalism,” the bulk of national enterprise must con¬ 
tinue to be earned out by nationals One way to help assure this 
continuation is to make all labor, but especially the factory, fascinat¬ 
ing and fun This is the goal of many decentralization efforts 

Even in its more basic form of “worker control,” however, decen¬ 
tralization has not as yet faced many fundamental issues on aliena¬ 
tion Is alienation founded on a feeling of powerlessness, of not 
having a say, or on the type of work itself' 3 If the answer is the 
latter, the joys of control may be short-lived This outcome is par¬ 
ticularly possible because the link with efficiency has not been 
broken Decentralization is popular, especially in business, because 
it might help raise productivity If productivity was found to de¬ 
cline maikcdly, would cither management or workers view the par¬ 
ticipatory aspects of decentralization so fondly? 

This question gams relevance in the context of current concern 
over the environment, the depletion of resources, and the dysfunc¬ 
tions of endless growth In general one ean posit that the more de¬ 
centralized the power, the less attention to environment or resource 
control 56 Worker control m particular can run counter even to 
welfare reforms If workers control the enterprise and do well, by 
what right does the state intervene with redistributional reforms? 
Yugoslavia, because of its regional economic disparities, highlights 
this issue The only time the backward regions have prospered in 
comparison to the rest of the country was immediately after the war 
when the advanced regions were told they had a “sacred obligation” 
to aid backward regions, an obligation enforced by the “utilization 
of accumulation by the state m general and its redistribution ” 67 

56 This argument is made very persuasively by Lennart Lundqvist, "Crisis, 
Change, and Public Policy Considerations for a Comparative Analysis of En¬ 
vironmental Policies" (unpublished paper, Indiana University, 1972) 

57 Bons Kidnc, "L-Edificahon de L’Economie Sociahste en Yougoslavie,” in 
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With the advent of worker self-management (post 1957), however, 
the doctrine of “payment according to work performed” has come 
to conflict with the theme that every worker was entitled to approx¬ 
imately equal living conditions Disparities among regions have 
widened, especially after 1965, with the decentralization of credit 
and the abolition of the excess profits tax 58 

All of this is to say merely that when the strong control the af¬ 
fairs of the strong, they are likely to do better than when the weak 
control the affairs of the weak Yet, this consideration is often 
overlooked m the debate over the merits of participation What is 
the obligation of Slovenia to Montenegro or of Searsdale to New 
York City'' How is this obligation to be enforced? These questions 
reveal a further difficulty of legislative decentralization Previously, 
we saw how a poorer region might use decentralization to steer 
planning into “uneconomic” channels, but there is also no reason 
why more prosperous regions cannot cut their weaker brethren off 
altogether 

Citizen Control 

How one might retain a measure of influence m a purportedly 
“democratic” system has long been a dilemma Rousseau’s solution 
has been repeatedly criticized, 69 on the other hand, representation 
as an answer to the problem of control in large, modem states, also 
rests on shaky assumptions—that the representatives will not at¬ 
tempt to change the rules of the game while in office, that they will 
not want or be able to manipulate “public opinion,” that their over¬ 
riding concern is in fact to be re-elected Moreover, the advent of 
the welfare state and the planned economy have superimposed the 
issue of economic and social control “Who plans the planners' 6 ” 


Le Ctnquwme Congrit du Parti Communiste de Yougoslavie 20-28 Juillet 
1948 (Pans Le Livre Yougoslavie, 1948), 442 

68 Nicholas Lang has written an excellent paper on this subject He con¬ 
cludes that "economic decentralization m attempting to remove politics from 
economic decision making, has removed central planners from political power 

Th[is] process has coincided with a steadily increasing gap, both relative 
and absolute, in economic development between different regions of Yugoslavia 
The only development that could reverse this trend would be the reassertion of 
control over economic planning by the central leadership of the LCY ’’ (un¬ 
published paper, Indiana University, 1973), 18 

69 For a recent statement see Robert Dahl, After the Revolution ( New Haven, 
Conn Yale University Press, 1970), 67-70 
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has displaced “Who controls one’s representatives”, even elected 
representatives complain of powerlessness in the face of the bureau¬ 
cratic-industrial system Since representatives themselves are sub¬ 
ject to only tenuous and fleeting checks, the dimensions of the prob¬ 
lem are obvious 

What can be done about it is less clear The central “liberal” 
state, now the object of seemingly endless criticism, was first estab¬ 
lished in part precisely to liberate men from the unthinking control 
of traditional elites and to expand the scope of individual auton¬ 
omy 60 Jeremy Bentham’s conclusion that “the advantages which 
the simple [centralized] form possesses, in comparison with the 
Federative, howsoever constructed, are altogether obvious, and not 
less undeniable” retains, as we have seen, much of its force 61 Con¬ 
servative thought has historically agreed with this assessment and 
has advocated “decentralization” for this very reason 

I have defended natural religion against a confederacy of atheists and divines 
I now plead for natural society against politicians, and for natural reason 
against all three In vain vou tell me that artificial government is good, 
hut I fall out only with the abuse The thing! The thing itstif is the abuse*® 2 

In this paper we have found no reason to doubt the “abuse” of the 
modern centralized state either m bureaucratic stultification or in 
impediments on individual liberty On the other hand, decentral¬ 
ization, to the extent it is not a normal part of centralized operations, 
does not emerge as a superior strategy There appears to be no 
alternative but to face the. problems of the modem state m terms of 
substance, not process 

60 See Karl Mannheim’s discussion in Ideology and Utopia (New York Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1936), pt 4 

81 The Constitutional Code (1818 to 1830), chap XXXI, sec III, art 2 (in 
the Bowering Edition, Vol IX, p 646) Bentham’s examples follow and pre¬ 
cede this statement In this regard American thought diverged from the norm 
Indeed about thi only thing Bentham did not like about the American system 
was that it was a federation That the spatial division of power is “essential 
to the complete success of republicanism in any form" (James Madison, quoted 
by Samuel Huntington in “The Founding Fathers and the Division of Powers,” 
Area and Power, ed Arthur Maass [Glencoe, Ill Free Press, 1959], 185), is 
not widely supported in European thought For an excellent argument in favor 
of federalism see Ostrom, The Political Theory of a Compound Republic Logi¬ 
cal Foundations of American Democracy as Reconstructed from the Federalist 
(Bloomington, Ind Department of Political Science, Studies in Political Theory 
and Policy Analysis, 1969) 

82 Edmund Burke, "A Vindication of Natural Society,” in Works U (London 
Henry Colburn, 1852), 541 
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Ovf of the most endlbing and challenging tasks facing social 
scientists is the explanation of political behavior In spite of pro¬ 
digious research and considerable progress, we still know relatively 
little about such activity Indicative of this state of affairs is the 
debate about what motivates the average voter We have identified 
and measured numerous variables related to electoral behavior, but, 
however well established, these findings have not been integrated 
into a coherent set of explanatoiv propositions Theories of voting 
are generally speaking rudimentarv and fragmented What is 
more, they have usually been developed m isolation from theorizing 
about other social and political behavior 


* This is a revised version of a paper delivered at the 1972 Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the Pennsylvania Political Science and Public Administration Association 
Part of the data utilized in this studs were made available by the Inter-Um- 
versity Consortium for Political Risearch (CPS) The data were originills’ 
collected by the Survey Research Center (SRC) of the University of Michigan 
The other portion of dita was provided by the Comparative State Election 
Project (CSEP), conducted under the auspices of the Institute for Rest irch in 
the Social Sciences of the University of North Carolina Neither the Consor¬ 
tium nor the Institute bears any responsibility for the analvses or interpretations 
presented here Research for this paper has laen supported in part by a grant 
from the Faculty Research Council, University of Delaware 1 wish to thank 
John Sullivan for his helpful comments on an earlier draft of this paper 
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My purpose in this paper is to show how a particular approach to 
attitudes—Martin Fishbein’s ab model—can assist us m some of 
these respects 1 His model is useful for two reasons First, it ac¬ 
counts for some of the disparate conclusions of several major studies. 
By so doing, it helps us to avoid the fragmentation which has char¬ 
acterized the study of voting Second, and perhaps more im¬ 
portant, the model puts voting on the same footing as other kinds 
of choice behaviors As we perceive the affinity of these behaviors, 
we can draw on the knowledge of other disciplines, like psychology, 
and construct general theories 

Most of this paper is taken up with demonstrating the utility of 
Fishbein’s analysis I will conclude, though, with an application of 
the ab model to attitudinal data drawn from two national sample 
surveys (the cps’s 1970 Election Study and the Comparative State 
Election Project) This application is incomplete, but it will at 
least suggest the potential of the model All of this work will, I 
hope, make the voting act more comprehensible to social scientists 

I 

In order to understand the usefulness of the ab model, we need 
to consider briefly the state of research on electoral behavior At 
the risk of wrongly pigeonholing some of the varied studies and ig¬ 
noring some important trends, one can identify two schools of 
thought 

The approach which probably has the widest acceptance empha¬ 
sizes the psychological forces acting on the individual immediately 
prior to his casting his ballot The “psychological” or "src” model 
paints an unflattering portrait of the average voter 2 It sees him as 
being weakly motivated, as lacking knowledge or interest in politics, 
and as having a very poorly developed political ideology Even 
more devastating, the average voter, it is asserted, has only super- 

1 “An Investigation of the Relationship Between Beliefs About an Object and 
the Attitude Toward That Object,” Human Relations, 16 (1963), 233-239, "The 
Relationships Between Beliefs, Attitudes, and Behavior” in Cognitive Consis¬ 
tency, ed Shel Feldman (New York Academic Press, 1966), 199-223 

2 These labels are chosen for convenience I use "src” because most of the 
evidence supporting this school comes from data collected by the src and be¬ 
cause many of the generalizations made about voters have been put forth by 
people connected with src Even within this tradition, however, there is a 
diversity of findings and interpretations. 
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ficial preferences on public policy issues and seldom associates these 
with his candidate preferences The two best predictors of the vote, 
the psychological school finds, are partisanship and partisan atti¬ 
tudes 3 * * 

This school has been interpreted as demonstrating that people 
do not vote rationally Michael Shapiro, for example, says flatly, “If 
any one unifying conception has emerged from the original large 
scale studies it is that the average voter is irrational.”* David Re¬ 
pass echoes this interpretation 

In recent years, leading studies of voting behavior have often concluded that 
specific issues are not a salient element in the electoral decision It has been 
found that by and large the electorate is unfamiliar with most issues, and/or is 
unable to recognize differences between Republican and Democratic positions 
on issues 6 

Opposing this psychological viewpoint is a second approach that 
stresses rationality Again risking oversimplification, we can dis¬ 
tinguish two divisions within this school One side defines rational 
behavior as behavior directed toward the maximization of utilities 
or rewards 6 Investigators on this side usually spend most of their 
tune formulating precise decision rules and seeing to what extent 
people follow them Their definitions of rationality are quite gen¬ 
eral because they are concerned with the process of utility maxi¬ 
mization rather than with the content of the utilities 

Others in the rationalist camp conceptualize rationality in a much 
narrower sense Indeed, although they have emploved the word 
rationality thev mean something more specific, namely, a rational 
vote is one determined by preferences on public policy \ccord- 
mg to this view, people vote for candidates favoring policies that 
the voters themselves favor This presupposes of course, that vot¬ 
ers have preferences in issues and detect differences among candi- 

3 Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren Miller, and Donald Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc I960), William Flanigan 
Political Behavior of the American Electorate (2d ed, Boston Aflyn and 
Bacon, 1972) 

t "Rational Political Man A Synthesis of Economic and Social-Psvchological 
Perspectives,” American Political Science Renew, 63 (December 1969), 1 106 

(Italics his ) 

6 "Issue Salience and Party Choice,” American Political Science Review, 65 
(June 1971), 389 

3 See, for example, Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Dcmocra< y 
(New York Harper and Row, 1957) 
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dates Perhaps the best example of this position is V O Key, Jr’s 
now famous statement 

The perverse and unorthodox argument of this little book is that voters are 
not fools To be sure, many individual voters act in odd ways indeed, yet m 
the large the electorate behaves about as rationally and responsibly as we 
should expect, given the clanty of the alternatives presented to it and the char¬ 
acter of the information available to it American presidential campaigns of 
recent decades, the portrait of the American electorate that develops from the 
data is not one of an ehctorate straight-jacketed by social determinants or 
moved by subconscious urges triggered by devilishly skillful propagandists It 
is rather one of an electorate moved by concern about central and relevant 
questions of public policy, of government performance and of executive per¬ 
sonality 7 


Although this approach limits rationality to preferences on public 
policv, it is becoming widely accepted Moreover, numerous studies 
support Key’s contention that people are aware of issues and vote 
consistently with their preferences on them 8 

There is, then, major disagreement among political scientists be¬ 
cause the conclusions of the psychological and rationality schools 
are, superficially at least, contradictory Followers of the psycho¬ 
logical school deny the existence of much issue-related voting 
Those espousing the rationalist viewpoint are just as adamant At 
the present tune, therefore, a great deal of debate and confusion 
about the motivations of the voter remains 9 Furthcrmoie, we still 
lack a widely accepted perspective for analyzing such motives 
It is here that Fishbcm’s ab model of attitudes can be of service 


7 The Responsible Electorate (Cambridge, Mass Harvard University Press, 
1966), 7-8 

8 See, for example, R< pass, “Issue Salience”, Gerald M Pomper, "Toward a 
More Responsible Two-Party System What, Again?” Journal of Politic s, 33 
(November 1971), 916-940, David Kovenock, Philip L Beardsley, and James 
W Prothro, “Status, Party, Ideology, Issues and Candidate Choice A Prelim¬ 
inary Theory Relevant Analysis of the 1968 American Presidential h lections" 
(paper presented at the Eighth World Congress of the International Political 
Science Association, Munich, Germany, August 3I-September 5, 1970) 

8 A recent issue of the American Political Science Review, 66 (June 1972), 
reflects this continuing debate See especially the articles by Gerald M Pom¬ 
per, "From Confusion to Clarity Issues and American Voters, 1956-1968,” 
415-428, Richard W Boyd, "Popular Control of Public Policy," 429-449, Rich¬ 
ard A Brody and Benjamin I Page, "Comment The Assessment of Policy 
Voting,” 450-458, and John H Kessel, "Comment The Issues in Issue Voting,” 
459-465 
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His approach allows us to resolve some of the disputes 10 It has 
an additional advantage even though it is not entirely ngorous or 
complete, it may prove to be the basis of a workable theory of 
voting, a theory which can be related to other types of behavior 

II 


The ab model is quite simple Since Fishbein describes it else¬ 
where, I will only highlight its mam features 11 The model states 
that a person’s attitude toward an object, A,„ is a function of his 
beliefs about the object, bi, and his evaluations of the content of 
those beliefs, a, (The subscript i indicates that an attitude will 
generally be based on more than one belief ) A voter, for instance, 
may have several beliefs about Candidate A the candidate is hon¬ 
est, experienced, long-winded, and favors policies X and Y To the 
extent that the individual favors honesty, experience, long-winded- 
ncss, and policies X and Y he will like Candidate A 

More formally, the model asserts beliefs and attitudes are addi- 
tively related as follows 

(1) A„=^a,b, 

Testing the model requires onlv independent measurements of 
beliefs (b t ), evaluations (a,) and the attitude itself (A„) Through¬ 
out his woik Fishbein relies exclusively on the semantic differen¬ 
tial Each attitude or belief is measured on a series of seven- 
point, bipolar scales running from —3 to+ 3 For example, the be¬ 
lief statement "Candidate A favors Police Y” would be rated be in¬ 
dividuals on a set of bipolar scales such as "true-false,” and "pos¬ 
sible-impossible ” Evaluations (for example, the lndixidual’s own 

10 Ironically, Fishbem’s own ipplifation of his model to \oting data comes 
down on the side of the rationalists Cf 44 we challenge the findings of The 
American Voter and its precursors on both theoretical and methodological 
grounds We shall argue that a significant proportion of the American elec¬ 
torate is sufficiently engaged, inform* d attentive, and motivated to behave in a 
manner which approximates a normative democratic theory of electoral choice 
Martin Fishbein and Fred S Coombs “Basis for Decision An Athtudmal Ap¬ 
proach Toward an Understanding of Voting Behavior” (paper presented at the 
67th annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, September 
7-11, 1971), 2 

11 Fishbein, “Investigation of Relationships, ’ 233-239 

12 C E Osgood, G J Suci, and P H Tannenbuim The Measurement of 
Meaning (Urbana The University of Illinois Press, 1957) 
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opinion of Policy Y) and attitudes toward the objects themselves 
(for example, Candidate A) are measured in a similar fashion This 
method presumably measures both the centainty and direction of 
the belief 

Some examples of the calculations may be helpful. Consider the 
hypothetical data m Table 1 To simplify matters we are assuming 
that only one belief is operative Usually, more beliefs will be 
needed to describe an attitude 


Table 1 

Hypothetical Data Illusthatinc the Calculations of the ab Model 


Individual 

The Individual’s 
Attitude Toward 
Policy Y(a)* 

Degree of Belief 

That Candidate A 
Supports Policy Y( b) * 

Estimated 

Attitude 

A = ab 

1 

3 

3 

9 

2 

3 

-3 

-9 

3 

-3 

-3 

9 

4 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 


* +3 indicates positive evaluation, -3 indicates negative evaluation, 0 indi¬ 
cates neutrality 

b +3 indicates certainty that Candidate A favors Policy Y, -3 indicates 
certainty that he does not favor Policy Y 

Looking first at evaluations of policy Y, 3 indicates strong ap¬ 
proval, 0 indicates no opinion and —3 indicates strong disapproval 
Similarly, for beliefs 3 means certainty that Candidate A favors 
policy Y while —3 means certainty that he does not favor it The 
interpretation of the estimated attitude scores is straightforward 
As an example, individual two, who strongly supports policy Y, be¬ 
lieves that the candidate is against it Consequently, as we would 
expect, this individual has a negative attitude toward the candidate 
(In most situations, of course, it will be necessary to consider more 
than just one belief element ) 

Simple as it is, the model has several interesting implications 
Although they may seem obvious, many are frequently ignored in 
discussions of electoral behavior 

Importance of Beliefs 

Beliefs are essential elements of attitudes To ignore them is to 
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ignore important data Many political scientists implicitly recog¬ 
nize the significance of beliefs, but they seldom incorporate them 
into their theones of attitudes and attitude change 13 The method 
used by the authors of The American Voter to operationalize the 
six dimensions of partisan attitude illustrates this point 14 These 
authors employed open-ended questions asking respondents for 
their likes and dislikes about the major parties and candidates For 
example, “Now I’d like to ask you about the good and bad points 
of the two candidates for President Is there anything in particular 
about Eisenhower that might make you want to vote for him?” The 
number and content of that response determined scores on the six 
dimensions of partisan feeling The answer “I like Ike because he 
is honest and sincere" would presumably be coded on the Eisen¬ 
hower dimension as two favorable responses The total number of 
favorable-minus-unfavorable responses indicates the numerical score 
on a dimension 

This method seems to elicit both beliefs and evaluation—all at 
the same time Asking “Is there anything you like about Eisen¬ 
hower?” can be interpreted as another way of ascertaining positively 
evaluated beliefs In other words, the approach of The American 
Voter is similar to first asking for a person’s evaluations of various 
qualities and then finding out if he thinks Eisenhower has these 
attributes Although the similarities to the ab model are apparent, 
the role of beliefs is not explicitly recognized or formally incorpo¬ 
rated in The American Voters model of attitudes 

The failure to include beliefs leads to some unfortunate results 
Many researchers, for example, correlate attitudes toward candi¬ 
dates (that is, A„) with attitudes toward public policy (that is, a,) 
At the same time they neglect beliefs about where the candidates 
stand on these issues (that is, bi) Indeed, these investigators im¬ 
plicitly assume that the voters share their beliefs about the candi¬ 
dates’ stand on issues It may be clear to us as social scientists that 
George McGovern really does favor social welfare legislation while 
Richard Nixon does not But we should not automatically assume 
that the electorate also sees the candidates in this light Some vot¬ 
ers may believe Nixon is at least as liberal as McGovern in this 
respect Consequently, if we relate candidate preferences to atti- 

'5 For a few exceptions to this generalization, see, for example, the work of 
Kovenock et al, "Status,” Shapiro, "Rational Political Man”, and Brody and 
Page, “Comment Assessment ” 

14 Campbell et al, 42-88 
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tudes only and omit beliefs, we may observe many more inconsist¬ 
encies than there really are 


The ’Number and Type of Beltefs 

All types of beliefs about an object are relevant, including de¬ 
scriptive beliefs (for example. Candidate A is honest), instrumental 
beliefs (Candidate A will help lower my taxes), beliefs about the 
object’s relationship to other objects (Senator B opposes Candidate 
A), and beliefs about what should be done with respect to the ob¬ 
ject (Candidate A should be supported) 15 A person’s attitude to¬ 
ward a paiticular object may thus be composed of different cate¬ 
gories of beliefs In order to estimate the attitude, we should not 
systematically exclude certain of these beliefs 

In any laige voting population probably numerous different be¬ 
liefs about the candidates are cuirent One should not assume that 
only certain types are operative But some studies, committed to a 
particular point of view may inadvertently exclude some kinds of 
beliefs and overestimate others The src’s questionnaire, for ex¬ 
ample, seems to stress personality over issue beliefs Asking an 
individual to mention what he likes and dislikes about a candidate 
may encourage the respondent to talk mostly about personal attri¬ 
butes such as honesty, competence, experience, and the like In 
this vein, John Kesscl says, "But since these questions do not ask 
specifically about issues, they stimulate fewer issue responses than 
comments about candidates and parties Therefore analyses based 
on this data set tend to underestimate the effects of issues” 16 Be¬ 
cause the respondent does not spontaneously mention issues does 
not mean that he does not have definite beliefs about candidates’ 
stands on matters of public policy Only lecently have the src’s 
questionnaires begun to measure the respondents’ perceptions of 
candidate positions 

By the same token, studies committed to the rationalist viewpoint 
may be guilty of the same error Key’s study, for example, looks 
only at opinions on issues By not considering other dimensions of 
candidate evaluations he may inadvertently neglect their signifi¬ 
cance It is probably a misreading of the data to conclude that 
issues alone determine voting 

15 Fishbein, ‘ Relationships Between Beliefs,” 234 

16 “Comment Issues,” 481 
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Different attitude objects may depend on different beliefs An 
attitude toward Candidate A might involve mostly policy-related 
beliefs while an attitude toward Candidate B might be based on 
beliefs about personality characteristics This phenomenon may 
have produced some of the results observed m the 1968 election 
The Wallace movement, according to Philip Converse and his col¬ 
leagues, was perceived by the public as an issue candidacy, where¬ 
as Humphrey and Nixon were seen in terms of partisanship 17 

Finally attitudes may be based on different numbers of beliefs 
If an individual is familiar with an object or if he likes it, he will 
presumably have more beliefs about it than if he is not familiar 
with it or does not like it 18 One person may think Candidate- A 
is honest, experienced, and favors policies X, Y and Z, another 
person may know only the candidate's party affiliation Thus, if 
we arc to understand attitudes we need to remember that they can 
be based on different numbers and tvpes of beliefs 

Direr tion and Certainty of the Beliefs 

Not all beliefs have to be favorable An attitude is simplv the 
sum of beliefs multiplied by evaluations A positive opinion may 
lesult from favorably held beliefs or from an excess of favorable 
over unfavorable beliefs A neutral attitude implies either an ab¬ 
sence of beliefs about the object or a balance between negative and 
positive beliefs Therefore the model allows for cognitive conflict 
within the individual 

In addition, beliefs are held with varying degrees of ccrtaintv 
For instance, one person mav be absolutely certain of Candidate 
A’s dishonesty while others may not be so sure Similarly an in¬ 
dividual s positive beliefs mav outnumber his negative ones, but 
because he is less certain of the positive ones, he mav still have a 
negative attitude toward the object Consequent!) attitude esti¬ 
mation lequircs the measurement of both the direction and cer¬ 
tainty of beliefs 


17 Philip E Converse, Warren E Miller, Jerolcl G Rusk and \rthm C 
\Volfe, "Continuity and Ch anRt m American Politics, Parties and Issues in the 
1968 Election,” American Political Science Benin , 63 (December 1969), 
1,097-1,098 

18 Fishbein and Kaplan point out, however that the total number of salient 
beliefs about an object will seldom exceed eiRht or nine Kalman J Kaplan 
and Martin Fishbein, ‘The Sources of Beliefs. Their Saliencv and Prediction 
of Attitude,” Journal of Social Psychology, 78 (July 1969), 66 
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Salience of Beliefs 

Only beliefs which are, in some sense, important to the indi¬ 
vidual determine an attitude 19 In many situations, most members 
of a population share the same beliefs and differ only on their 
evaluations In other cases, however, the beliefs themselves differ 
widely When questionnaires such as the ones administered by the 
sac present a standard list of policy issues, the investigators make 
the implicit assumption that most of these issues are meaningful to 
the respondents That the respondents often are unfamiliar with 
the issues is demonstrated by Repass, who writes, “The information 
presented . emphasizes that the public sees a diffuse and varie¬ 
gated picture of party activity Some people focus on one problem, 
others on quite another problem ” 20 Each matter of public policy, 
he adds, interests relatively few individuals Fishbein points out, 
however, that the total number of salient beliefs about an object 
seldom exceeds nine 

Hence, social scientists should not assume a priori the general 
saliency of beliefs Each instance will have to be judged empirical¬ 
ly, and the first task of the investigator is to discover which beliefs 
are salient to which groups One strategy might be to let the re¬ 
spondents mention which issues are important to them in the con¬ 
text of a specific election 21 

The Meaning of Rationality 

The ab model can also clarify the meaning of rationality As 
noted previously, many political scientists define rationality as 
congruence between attitudes on issues and attitudes and behavior 
toward candidates, the congruence being judged by the investigator, 
not the respondent This definition is narrower than that used by 
decision theorists 

Fishbein provides a broader, but perhaps more useful definition 
Presumably, an irrational attitude is one for which 


19 Fishbein, “Relationships Between Beliefs," 233-234, Kaplan and Fishbein, 
“Source of Beliefs,” 67 

20 "Issue Salience and Party Choice,” 395 

21 See Shapiro, "Rational Political Man,” for an example of how this can 
be done 
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does not hold, that is, beliefs and evaluations do not imply the at¬ 
titude (For example, a man who believes Candidate A to be hon¬ 
est and experienced nevertheless does not like him, assuming no 
other beliefs are operative ) Thus, the strength of the relationship 
between the sum of the aibi’s and A„ can be taken as an operational 
definition of rationality, providing, of course, we have correctly 
specified the form of the relationship, ascertained all salient beliefs 
for each individual, and accurately measured the variables This 
approach has the advantage of looking at rationality from the point 
of view of the actor, rather than the investigator 22 

True, the model begs the question of the accuracy of beliefs 
Objectively speaking, Candidate A may really favor school busing 
to achieve integration, but his stand may be widely misperceived 
Having incorrect information, however, does not mean a person’s 
behavior is irrational Fishbein’s model encourages us to look at 
attitude formation as a process m which beliefs and evaluations 
summate 

Attitude Change 

Instead of directly changing an attitude toward an object (A,,), 
it should be possible to produce indirect changes by altering either 
beliefs or evaluations For instance, to create favorable opinions 
toward Candidate A, his campaign manager might attempt to per¬ 
suade the public either that Candidate A really is in favor of policy 
X or that policy X is not worth anyone’s support Since attitudes 
may be based on different beliefs, it is clear that an information 
campaign which “works” on one group will not necessanlv work 
on others Convincing Negroes that Candidate A favors civil rights 
legislation will probably have little impact on those white voters 
who are not concerned with integration It might even tom white 
voters away from Candidate A The important thing, the model 
tells us, is to look at the various components of an attitude By so 
doing we should be able to develop more general theories of atti¬ 
tude formation and change than we presently have 

The ab model is silent about causal priorities That is, by itself 
the model does not assume that beliefs and evaluations are causally 
prior to attitudes, or vice versa Most of the literature on attitudes 

22 This approach also ties in nicely with the definition of rationality as the 
maximization of utilities 
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argues that people strive for consistency among their opinions Some 
evidence exists that people also try to maintain consistency between 
beliefs, or cognitions, and attitudes 23 Consequently, changing an 
attitude toward an object (A„) should eventually produce a shift 
in beliefs, bi—assuming that the evaluations of the content of the 
beliefs, ai, remain fixed 24 In most applications of the model the 
question of causality does not anse For a complete theory of vot¬ 
ing, however, it will be desirable to know when and under what 
cncumstances individuals adjust their beliefs to conform to previ¬ 
ously formed attitudes and when and under what circumstances 
attitudes emerge from beliefs 

Finally, the ab model calls our attention to the sources of beliefs 
and evaluations In the past, social scientists have been concerned 
mainly with attitudes per se Often they have not asked why people 
hold the beliefs they do Analyses of the effects of social institu¬ 
tions like the mass media reflect this tendency to ignore sources of 
beliefs Thinking mostly of short-term consequences, we often sav 
the mass media have little impact in changing attitudes 25 What is 
sometimes foi gotten is that the media may be the source of beliefs 
and evaluations about the world If people do not like Candidate 
A because he is “too radical,” it should not surprise us that cam¬ 
paigns are only marginally successful in converting people to his 
side But we should think about the origins of these beliefs How 
do the people know he is radical 3 Is it because the media—inten¬ 
tionally or unintentionally—intimate that he is radical 3 The point 
is that we should begin to analyze the mass media, as well as other 
social institutions not only for their short-range impact on attitude 
change but also for their long-term role in shaping beliefs 


III 

The ab model is advantageous in interpreting research on electoral 
behavior and m pointing to topics requiring further research But 


23 Don Smith, “Cognitive Consistency and Perceptions of Others' Choices,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 32 (Spring 1968), 1-15 Also see Benjamin I Page 
and Richard A Brody, "Policy Voting and the Electoral Process The Vietnam 
War Issue,” American Political Science Review, 60 (September 1972), 979-995 

24 For some evidence on this point, see M J Rosenberg, "Cognitive Struc¬ 
ture and Attitudmal Affect," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 53 
(February 1956), 367-372 

26 As examples see Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, 
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if it is to be more than a heuristic device we need confidence that its 
predictions are supported by hard data Fortunately, considerable 
empirical work has already confirmed many aspects of the model 
In the first place, Fishbein’s work is an example of what Terrence 
Bigland and Anthony Mitchell call "instrumentality theories ” 28 
These theories share the assumption that individuals have (1) 
expectations that behaviors lead to different outcomes, and (2) 
evaluations of, or attitudes toward, these outcomes Support for 
various instrumentality theories comes from research on verbal con¬ 
ditioning, attitude change, and industrial psychology Fishbein’s 
particular application has been supported by data drawn from a 
wide variety of situations 27 Similar work bv Helen Peak and Mil- 
ton Rosenberg supplies additional evidence 28 

More important for our immediate purposes, the model has also 
been supported bv data dealing directly with political behavior 
Fishbein and Fred Coombs applied the model to a sample of Illinois 
voters Thev found verv high correlations between Yab, and can¬ 
didate preferences 28 Using an approach closely resembling the 
main features of the ab model, Shapiro reports being able to predict 
correctly the candidate choices of about 85 percent of his sample 30 
Finally, David Kovenock, Philip Beardslev, and James Prothro, 
whose approach parallels Fishbein’s, find that beliefs—or what 
thev call “proximities”—attitudes, and behavior are highly related 31 
In spite of this research however, the ab model itself has not 
been tested on a national cross-section sample of voters Such an 


The Piople’s Choice (New York Columbia University Press 1914), Joseph 
Klapper, The Effects of Mass Communication (\i« \orh Free Prrvs I960! 

26 ' Instrumentality Thrones,” Psychologual Bulletin 76 (December 1971), 
432-454 

27 Fishbein, “Relationships Between Beliefs”, leek Ajzen, ‘Attitudinal \s 
Normative Messagrs An Investigation of the Differential Effects of Persursise 
Communications on Behavior,” Sociometn/ 34 (June 1971), 263-280 Aizen 
and Fishbein, “Attitudes and Normative Belu fs as Fartors Influencing Be¬ 
havioral Intentions,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 21 (Januan 
1972), 1-9, Ajzen and Fishbein, “The Prediction of Behavior from Attitiidiu.il 
and Normative Vanables,” Journal of Fxpr rimental Social Psychology 6 (Oc¬ 
tober 1970), 446-487 

28 Peak, “Attitudes and Motivation” Nebraska Symposium on Motnatxon, 3 
(1955), 149-188, Rosenberg "Cognitive Structure” 367-372 

29 “Basis for Decision,” 15-18 

39 “Rational Political Man” 1,117 

*1 “Status,” 20-25 
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analysis should be useful because it will help us see the extent to 
which voters act rationally and take issues into account when eval¬ 
uating candidates In addition, we should also learn what beliefs 
people have about the major parties and candidates. 

To accomplish these goals, two sets of data are utilized One, 
the cps’s 1970 election study, permits a limited test of the ab model 
by showing the importance of issue-related beliefs The other data 
set, drawn from the Comparative State Election Project (csep), al¬ 
lows us to look at different types of beliefs Taken together, though, 
these two data sets should throw considerable light on the ab model 

Respondents of the cps’s 1970 study were asked where they 
thought the maior candidates and parties stood on eight issues 32 
(Though the wording of the questions is not the same as Fishbein’s 
measurement of b,’s, they can be taken as reasonable analogies ) 
Respondents were also asked for their own opinions on the issues 
(a/s) Finally, the questionnaire contained independent measures 
of attitudes toward the candidates and parties (A„’s) With these 
data we can test the hypotheses that 


A„ 



a,b, 


i-l 


for the eight issues This is, of course, only a partial test because 
many important kinds of beliefs are omitted, the number of beliefs 
is limited, and only a standard list of belief items was used in the 
questionnaire Still, the results are quite interesting 
The intercorrelations among the 


ai 


bi’s, X a iVs 


and Ao’s 


appear m Table 2 The data support the hypothesis that attitudes 
are a function of both beliefs and evaluations Correlations are 
impressive, especially since only eight issue beliefs have been in¬ 
cluded Were it possible to analyze other types of beliefs or addi¬ 
tional issues, the correlations might have been higher (Evidence 
for this point will be given below ) Notice also that, as expected, 
the index of beliefs and evaluations (bottom row) is a better pre- 


32 The issues were urban nots (Q 21), the war in Vietnam (Q 22), cam¬ 
pus disturbances (Q 23), government aid to minorities (Q 24), inflation (Q. 
25), nghts of the accused (Q 26), pollution (Q 27), and national health 
insurance (Q 28) 
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dictor than is any single dimension Moreover, no issue dimension 
dominates the table, all of the correlations are of roughly the same 
magnitude. 


Table 2 

Pboduct-Moment Correlations Between a,b,, Ja,b„ and A 0 


Attitude Object (A n )‘ 


Issue 

Nixon 

Muslcie 

Wallace 

Democratic Republican 
Party Party 

Use of Force to 

409 

446 

426 

316 

289 

Stop Riots 

(1287) 

(838) 

(1155) 

(1203) 

(1205) 

Complete Military 

315 

357 

377 

257 

225 

Victory in Vietnam 

(1315) 

(804) 

(922) 

(1223) 

(1258) 

Use of Force to Halt 

346 

383 

336 

328 

290 

Campus Disturb 

(1226) 

(788) 

(1017) 

(H31) 

(1166) 

Role of Government in 

313 

394 

377 

371 

276 

Helping Minorities 

(1194) 

(771) 

(989) 

(1190) 

(1228) 

Inflation 

353 

320 

400 

350 

290 


(1216) 

(772) 

(755) 

(1166) 

(1185) 

Rights of the Accused 

307 

352 

356 

338 

255 


(1110) 

(730) 

(917) 

(1070) 

(1083) 

Industry's Handling 

325 

215 

204 

176 

270 

of Pollution 

(1139) 

(756) 

(980) 

(1098) 

(1124) 

Private Health 

265 

275 

336 

350 

227 

Insurance 

(1011) 

(686) 

(679) 

(1019) 

(1019) 

2a,b, 

581 

581 

562 

529 

475 


(731) 

(448) 

(450) 

(678) 

(699) 


* Source ops, 1970 Election Study Figures in parentheses are the numbers 
of cases 


In short, then, these data indicate that people’s attitudes reflect 
both rationality, in Fishbein’s sense, and a concern with issues 
Nevertheless, we might wonder if these conclusions hold for dif¬ 
ferent groups More specifically, well-educated or strongly partisan 
individuals might show more consistency than those with less edu¬ 
cation or weaker partisan attachments Tables 3 and 4 provide 
some information on these points 
Table 3 gives the correlations between 5aib,’s and Ao’s within 
different levels of partisanship Since the correlations are roughly 
the same for all groups, the data suggest that independents and 
weak partisans are no less "rational” or issue-onented than strong 
partisans. True, these "controlled” correlations are a bit smaller 
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than the original relationships, but the reductions cannot be attrib¬ 
uted to any one category. It appears, then, that independents have 
and use beliefs to the same extent as partisans. 

Table 3 

Correlations Between j^b, and Attitude Objects 
Within Different Levels of Partisanship* 


Level of Partisanship 

Nixon 

Attitude Object (A 0 ) 

Democratic 

Muskie Wallace Party 

Republican 

Party 

Strong Democrats 

447 

609 

624 

271 

389 


(168) 

(134) 

(125) 

(176) 

(171) 

Not very strong 

.534 

397 

586 

391 

289 

Democrats 

(168) 

(92) 

(108) 

(106) 

(167) 

Independents 

336 

571 

663 

378 

135 

Leaning to Dcmocrats(72) 

(48) 

(45) 

(70) 

(69) 

Independents 

482 

561 

454 

240 

532 


(84) 

(46) 

(52) 

(68) 

(70) 

Independents Lean- 

.495 

559 

489 

385 

190 

ing to Republicans 

(64) 

(36) 

(34) 

(54) 

(59) 

Not very strong 

285 

528 

405 

471 

212 

Republicans 

(97) 

(55) 

(51) 

(75) 

(87) 

Strong Republicans 

430 

612 

569 

365 

411 


(75) 

(37) 

(31) 

(67) 

(74) 


* Source shc, 1970 Election Study Figures in parentheses are numbers 
of cases 


Table 4 

Correlations Between S^b, and Attitude Objects (A„) 
Within Different Levels of Education* 


Attitude Object (A 0 ) 
Democratic Republican 


Education Level 

Nixon 

Muskie 

Wallace 

Party 

Party 

Low 

523 

432 

642 

460 

430 


(129) 

(79) 

(92) 

(125) 

(126) 

Low Medium 

541 

627 

636 

536 

469 


(291) 

(184) 

(180) 

(273) 

(276) 

High Medium 

614 

600 

597 

485 

516 


(197) 

(106) 

(108) 

(176) 

(187) 

High 

720 

621 

522 

528 

557 


(111) 

(76) 

(47) 

(101) 

(107) 


* Source snc, 1970 Election Study Figures in parentheses are the numbers 
of cases 
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By the same token, education does not have an impact on the 
model Taking the size of the correlation coefficients as the cri¬ 
terion, the model works about as well on those m the lower educa¬ 
tional group as those in the higher levels The correlations in the 
‘low” category are slightly smaller than other coefficients, but other¬ 
wise no trend is discernible 

Obviously these data are only suggestive To further bolster con¬ 
fidence, we can now turn to the second data set, the csep study. 
The csep data allow us to examine the impact of different types of 
beliefs Respondents were asked where they thought the 1968 
presidential candidates stood on eleven policy and four group-re¬ 
lated issues They were also asked for their beliefs about the can¬ 
didates’ personal attributes 33 These items constitute the b ( ’s In 
addition, respondents gave their own opinions on all of these mat¬ 
ters Hence, three general areas of belief—public policy, group, 
and personal characteristics—were measured As an independent 
measure of attitude toward each candidate (A 0 ), I used a question 
asking the respondent to what extent he thought each man would 
make a good president 

In analyzing these data, I slightly modified Fishbem’s model ac¬ 
cording to a suggestion made by Gary Cronkhite 34 Most respond¬ 
ents do not have beliefs or opinions about the full set of 18 items 
To correct for the variation in the number of beliefs, I calculate an 
average of the belief-evaluation products, or, symbolically 

A = ^ 

1 v O j 

1 = 1 n j 


whore nj is the number of items for the jth individual Given the 
wide variation in the number of beliefs, using an average seems 
theoretically more compelling and reduces the effects of missing 
data 35 

33 The issues included job and wage secunt>, urban nots, foreign aid, in¬ 
flation, welfare spending, school integration, neighborhood integration, police 
authority, government spending, social security, and the war in Vietnam The 
group references included the “common man, 0 labor unions, big business and 
Negroes, and the personality items included record in public service, and the 
kind of personality a president ought to have M 

34 Pcrsuaston Speech and Behavioral Change (Indianapolis Bobbs-Memll, 
Company, 1969) 

33 As it happens, there is very little difference between the results based on 
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As with the 1970 data, beliefs and evaluations are positively cor¬ 
related with attitudes towards candidates. In fact, having a large 
number of beliefs of different kinds considerably increases the mag¬ 
nitudes of the correlations More important, each type of belief is 
strongly related to the opinions of the candidates And, with the 
exception of Wallace, a summary measure of these beliefs and eval¬ 
uations (see Table 5, column 4) is a better predictor of attitudes 
than is any single group It is also clear that there is some overlap 
or duplication in the explanatory power of the different categories 
of belief (That is, the independent variables themselves are mter- 
correlated ) Given this multicolinearity, it is difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible to tell which type of variable is most important 36 Conse¬ 
quently, we will no doubt have to develop a broad approach to 
voting, one which takes account of vanous kinds of vanables. 

Table 5 


Product-Moment Correlations Between 5a,b, and A,, CSEP Data* 


Attitude 

Object 

(1) (2) 
Group-Related Personality- 
Beliefs Related Beliefs 

(3) 

Issue-Related 

Beliefs 

(4) 

Total 

Nixon 

538 

650 

682 

737 


(7640) 

(7628) 

(7629) 

(7640) 

Humphrey 

533 

727 

753 

788 


(7620) 

(7630) 

(7631) 

(7631) 

Wallace 

464 

742 

666 

734 


(7634) 

(7633) 

(7634) 

(7645) 


" Source Comparative State Election Project, Institute for Research in the 
Social Sciences, Chapel Hill, N C Figures in parentheses are the numbers of 
cases 


Having seen that beliefs and evaluations are related to attitudes, 
we may now ask if people's beliefs are in some sense “accurate" 
To what extent, in other words, do their perceptions correspond to 
reality? Does the average voter correctly see the parties’ and can¬ 
didates’ positions on issues? Answering these questions is not easy, 
partly because the political actors often intentionally op unintention- 


averages and those based on sums This small difference will not always be 
the case, however. 

38 Robert Gordon, “Issues in Multiple Regression,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 73 (March 1968), 592-616 
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ally obscure their positions 37 Nevertheless, we should be able to 
determine how accurately the average voter ranks the parties and 
candidates m terms of issues. 

To make this determination we return to the 1970 election data 
Beliefs were ascertained by asking the respondent what stance he 
thought a party (or candidate) would take on an issue He indi¬ 
cated his belief by placing each object on a seven-point scale, one 
end of which represents the most liberal position, the other most 
conservative For example, on the question of Vietnam the re¬ 
spondent was asked 

Suppose the people who support an immediate withdrawal are at one end , 
and suppose the people who support a complete military victory are at the other 
end of the scale Where would you place the Democratic partv (the Repub¬ 
lican party, etc )? His choices were -3 “Immediate Withdrawal”, -2, -1, 0, 
+ 1, +2, and +3, “Complete Military Victory” 

(I have transformed the scales to conform to Fishbem’s approach ) 
Thus, a score of, say, +2 indicates a belief that a particular party 
or candidate tends to favor complete military victory By averag¬ 
ing these scores across individuals we can see how voters view vari¬ 
ous political objects These averages are shown in Figure 1 which 
also includes averages of respondents’ own opinions (that is, aver¬ 
age a,’s) 

On the whole, beliefs appear to be as accurate as can be ex¬ 
pected The parties and candidates are seen as being in the middle 
of the road, with the Democrats slightly to the left of center and 
the Republicans slightly to the right of center The rank-ordenngs 


Ficure 1 

Average Beliefs (b,) About the Issue Positions 
of Parties and Candidates 


Dealing with Urban Riots 

D M I R N W 

-74 -61 - 19 32 35 2 10 

-1-J-1-(---1- 

-3 0+3 


Solve Poverty and Use All 

Unemployment Available Force 


37 For an interesting example of how issue positions become blurred b> a 
campaign, see Page and Brody, "Policy Voting,” 983-986 
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Vietnam Policy 

M D I N R W 

- 46 - 18-11 15 19 150 


-—,- 

-3 

1 !----—1- 

0 

-1- 

+ 3 

Immediate 


Complete 

Withdrawal 


Military Victory 


Campus Disturbances 



M D R N I 

W 


-21 -14 36 52 130 

219 

i 

-3 

0 

+ 3 

Sympathetic 
with Students 


Use Force 

Federal Government's Role in Helping Minorities 


D M R N I 

W 

J 

-95 -74 11 13 31 

186 

1 

-3 

1 f 1 

0 

1 

+ 3 

Help Minorities 


Minorities 



Help Themselves 


Government Action Against Inflation 


I 

D M R N W 


-1 74 

-75 -53 -03 -01 28 

_t_ _ _ _ i__i_ 

1 _ 

) 

-3 

0 

+ 3 

Total Government 


No Government 

Action Against 


Action Against 

Inflation 


Inflation 


Government’s Roles in Fighting Pollution 


I 

M D N R 


-1 61 

- 90 - 82 - 40 - 39 

t i - i 


-1- 

-3 

r 1 » 

0 

+ 3 

Government 


Industries 

Force Industry 


Handle Pollution 

to Stop Pollution 


Their Own Way 
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- 1 —- 

Rights of the Accused 

D M R N I W 

-m -52 09 20 28 173 

_ L _ 1 _ A 

1 

-3 

Protect Rights 
of Accused 


i -1-- 

0 

— 1 -- 

+ 3 

Stop Crime 
Regardless 
of Rights 


Health Insurance 



D M I n N w 

-82 - 59 -13 35 40 92 


1-1 


-3 

0 

+ 3 

Government 


Private 

Insurance Plan 


Insurance Plans 


Key I - Respondent, 1) - Democratic party, M - Edmund Muxkie, R - Repub¬ 
lican party, \ - Richard Nixon, W - George Wallace 


reflect what is probably the true rankings of these political objects 
Furthermore, the respondents do see differences between the parties, 
although the significance of the sizes of the differences is ambiguous 

In one sense the voters are not discriminating George Wallace’s 
extreme stands on protest and law and order have been generalized 
to other issues It is not clear for example, that Wallace is any 
more “conservative” than Nixon on questions of health and inflation 
Nevertheless, the respondents seem fully aware of Wallace’s hard¬ 
line positions on crime, urban nots, campus disturbances and the 
war in Vietnam All in all, their perceptions of the major candidates 
and parties are quite realistic 

On the basis of these limited data, it appears that voters are cap¬ 
able of rational behavior, defined narrowly they know where politi¬ 
cal actors stand, and they incorporate this knowledge into their at¬ 
titudes Yet, this conclusion does not negate the importance of 
other factors personal and group attributes, for example To see 
if voters are rational or not we will probably have to go through 
a two-step process first, examine the process by which they arrive 
at a preference, and then determine what types of information— 
that is, beliefs—are used in that process In so doing, we will prob¬ 
ably emerge with a model that includes rather than excludes most 
of these major trends in voting analysis. 
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IV 

My obvious enthusiasm for this approach to attitudes should not 
obscure its weaknesses and ambiguities In conclusion, I want to 
mention two particularly troublesome points, both of which require 
further investigation 

The first deals with the form of the model Fishbein states with¬ 
out justification that beliefs and evaluations summate. (Of course, 
he is vindicated to some extent by the success of the model ) But 
certainly alternative formulations are possible The averaging ap¬ 
proach suggested by Cronkhite and used on the csep data above 
allow for varying numbers of beliefs Kovenock, Beardsley, and 
Prothro develop a concept, “relative proximity,” which is closely re¬ 
lated to the ab model In fact, their proximity measure is somewhat 
more elegant because it simultaneously includes beliefs about sev¬ 
eral related objects 38 We should also consider nonadditive models 
But in any event, it seems likely that the final formula will include 
both attitudes and beliefs 

The second point concerns the level of beliefs about politics m 
the population Most of the theoretical work on voting is based on 
presidential elections In these elections, candidates and issues 
receive considerable attention, and information about them is read¬ 
ily available It will be interesting to observe to what extent the 
various studies of rationality and voting can be applied to congres¬ 
sional, state, and local elections and to referenda Will a beliefs 
model work m these circumstances? I believe it will But this is 
only a guess because at the state and local level beliefs about politi¬ 
cal objects are probably not widespread, nor very comprehensive 

Knowledge of congressional candidates, for example, is low. 
Donald Stokes and Warren Miller write. 

By the standards of the civics test what the public knows about the candidates 
for Congress is as meager as what it knows about the parties’ legislative rec¬ 
ords Of the people who lived in districts where the House seat was contested 
in 1958, 59 percent—well over half—said that they had neither read nor heard 
anything about either candidate for Congress, and less than 1 in 5 felt that 
they knew something about both candidates 38 

88 Kovenock et al, “Status,” 10 

39 Donald Stokes and Warren Miller, "Party Government and the Sahency 
of Congress,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 (Winter 1962), quoted from 
Readings in American Political Behavior, ed Raymond Wolflnger (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ Prentice-Hall, 1966), 78 
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Of course, not having read something about a candidate—or 
even admitting some degree of ignorance to an interviewer—is not 
exactly the same as not having beliefs After all, although people 
may not articulate what they feel, their feelings may nevertheless 
guide their behavior, Still, the adequacy of belief models in these 
circumstances is open to question We should begin to find out 
what people know about candidates for lesser offices and how they 
process this information in the voting booth. 

In conclusion, Fishbem’s is a promising approach to political atti¬ 
tudes and voting behavior Besides helping to clarify various am¬ 
biguities m previous research, his model ties political data into a 
broader theory of attitudes What is more, the model which re¬ 
ceived confirmation from a variety of sources seems especially use¬ 
ful in suggesting additional topics for research From this work, I 
believe, we will achieve a better understanding of political be¬ 
havior 



Elite Theory 
and 

Policy Analysis: 

The Politics of Education 
in Suburbia 


Michael P. Smith 


.A. crowing body o* literature has developed around the study 
of elites Political elites have been thought, variously, to possess 
such characteristics as power, wealth, deference, skill, and a mon¬ 
opoly of vital information As used in this study, "political elite” 
will designate that “minority of participating actors” which plays a 
leading role in educational policy-making and which exercises in¬ 
fluence in shaping policy outputs by virtue of its “exceptional ac¬ 
cess to political information and positions ” ! In short, the exercise 
of influence over public policy-making through formal and informal 
access points is employed here as the central criterion for defining 
local educational elites 

Harold Lasswell was one of the first to stress the need for syste¬ 
matic study of political elites both to gain an understanding of the 


“This article was originally prepared for delivery at the session on "Inter¬ 
action of Political and Skill Elites in Public Policy Fields,” at the Ninth World 
Congress of the International Political Science Association, Montreal, Canada, 
August 19-25, 1973 I wish to thank David A Booth, Richard F Winters, and 
Betty H Zisk for their helpful comments on earlier drafts 

1 Lewis J Edinger and Donald J Searing, "Social Background in Elite 
Analysis A Methodological Inquiry," American Political Science Beview, 61 
(June 1967), 428 
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perspectives held by persons occupying positions of political influ¬ 
ence and to learn about the “ways of a society,” insofar as elites are 
influential in shaping the prevailing "myths and doctrines” of the 
larger society 2 As Robert Agger, Daniel Goldnch, and Bert Swan¬ 
son have shown, the content and level of public services provided 
by a political system is often highly dependent on the viewpoints 
and attributes of political elites entirely apart from the pattern of 
the distribution of influence (that is, pluralist, elitist, or mixed) 
which happens to be found in a political system 3 

Neal C Gross pioneered in the study of elite influence on public 
school policy He found that in Massachusetts school districts, "un¬ 
professional expectations” concerning budget recommendations 
operated independently of the local school tax rate and were most 
probably the result of differential elite perspectives Accordingly, 
he concluded that it was important to analyze the interests, motives, 
and values of policy-makers (which are directly susceptible to po¬ 
litical influence) rather than to focus upon the economic and social 
conditions of communities at large 4 

Despite the potential importance of elite analysis for an under¬ 
standing of the policy process, few authors have gone bevond de¬ 
scriptive profiles of elite policy preferences, or psychological pre¬ 
dispositions, or social status characteristics 5 Only a few have sought 
to establish relationships between the background of members of a 
political elite and their social and political attitudes 6 Even scholars 
who have begun this kind of investigation have for the most part 
failed to explore beyond an initial step the vital linkage between 


2 See Harold D Lassucl! et al The Comparative Study of Elites (Stanford, 
Calif Stanford Universits Press, 1952), frontispiece 

3 The Rulers and the Ruled (New York John Wiley & Sons Inc, 1964), 
chap 14, see, also, Raymond A Bauer and Kenneth J Cergtn, eds, The Study 
of Policy Formation (New York The Free Press, 1968), 164 

4 Who Runs Our Schools 3 (New York John Wiltv & Sons Inc 1958), 

68-69 

6 For a penetrating critique of the social status studv, .see W W Charters 
Jr, “Social Class Analysis and the Control of Public Education Harvard 
Educational Review, 22 (Fall 1953), 268 283 

6 The most notable of these exceptional studies is Edmger and Stanngs 
transnational elite analysis, “Social Background ” Sec 428-445 See, also, Rov 
W Caughran’s early studv of the relationship between the social status of 
Illinois school board members and their attitudes toward educational issues 
Caughran, “The School Board Member Today—Part II,” American School 
Board Journal, 133 (December 1956), 25-26 
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background and attitudinal factors and the political behavior of 
elite members For example, the recent systematic study of trans¬ 
national elites by Lewis J. Edmger and Donald J Searing, while 
recognizing a likely disparity between attitudes and behavior as a 
result of intervening situational variables, nonetheless begins an 
analysis of the relationship between elite social background and 
attitudes with the assertion that “elite attitudes undoubtedly repre¬ 
sent an important component of elite behavior ” 7 8 

The limitation of these studies is their implicit assumption that 
the attitudes of elites have a direct impact on the political system 
But, as Thomas A Flynn points out, “the nature of the impact, if 
any, is left to conjecture ”* It is precisely this kind of analysis—an 
analysis of the political impact of the attitudes and attributes of 
political elites in the local educational arena—which is the subject 
of this article In the face of the findings of much of the recent lit¬ 
erature on public policy formation in the American states, we at¬ 
tempt here to demonstrate that elite values and role perceptions do 
have a significant impact on the determination of public expendi¬ 
tures without regard to the socio-economic level of development 
found in the community at large 9 Instead of focusing on general 
community characteristics, the study will assess the relative impact 
of elite social status characteristics, their political ideology, and 
their professional role perceptions on policy outcomes in the 
suburbs 

In theory, role perceptions may entirely overshadow social back¬ 
ground and general political ideology as an important dimension of 
the educational policy-making process The manner in which role 
perceptions may intervene in a decision-making situation is fairly 
clear 10 


7 “Social Background,” 428, emphasis added 

8 Local Government and Politics (Glenview, Ill Scott, Foresman & Co, 
1970), 77 

9 The literature analyzing policy outputs at the state level includes Richard 
E Dawson and James A Robinson, "Inter-Party Competition, Economic Vari¬ 
ables and Welfare Policies in the American States,” Journal of Politics, 25 
(May 1963), 265-289, Richard I Hofferbert, "The Relation.Between Public 
Policy and Some Structural and Environmental Variables in the American 
States,” American Political Science Review, 60 (March 1966), 73-82, and 
Thomas R Dye, Politics, Economics and the Public Policy Outcomes m the 
States (Chicago Rand McNally it Company, 1966) 

10 For a more abstract treatment of role perceptions in educational policy¬ 
making than my analysis presented below, see Jacob W Getzels and E G. 
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Each role involves its incumbent in a set of structured relationships to other 
roles and is accompanied by formally and informally defined cntena for its 
proper performance Thus a local bank executive on a local school board is 
pressured to come to grips with the organizational problems of his school sys¬ 
tem m a way that he would never do as just a private citizen His action on 
the school board is at least in part determined by the demands of his role as 
a school board member U 

There may be agreement or disagreement among participants m 
educational policy-making about the way in which any given role 
ought to be performed Disagreements lead to conflicting role ex¬ 
pectations For example, some segments of a school board mem¬ 
ber’s electorate may regard the ideal board member as a “guardian” 
of the people’s purse In contrast, the board member’s superin¬ 
tendent may hold the expectation that school board members ought 
to be “legitimizers” of sound educational policy regardless of cost 
The board member’s behavior at any given point in time may be in¬ 
fluenced by the fact that he regards one or another of his expectant 
reference groups as more important or by his desire to balance con¬ 
flicting role expectations The process of resolving role conflicts 
may influence the course of decision-making apart from either the 
substantive content of the issue at stake or the social class back¬ 
ground of the participants 

Consensual role expectations also may influence the educational 
policy-making process If the school board the superintendent, 
and other local educational activists all regard the superintendent 
as the foremost “educational expert” in the district, his influence on 
the outcome of educational policy is hkelv to be greater than if 
they all regard him as merely the board’s “clerk” or “business man¬ 
ager ” 

To what extent do the role expectations of participants influence 
the process by which educational decisions are made and the con¬ 
tent of educational policy m the suburbs 9 Is there anv relationship 
between the role with which an educational policy-maker identifies 
and the stands which he takes on school issues 9 This attempt to test 
hypotheses which link educational expertise to liberal fiscal policy 
stands may partially answer both of these questions 

Logically, it is likely—in the absence of severe role conflict—that 


Guba, “Social Behavior and the Administrative Process,’ The School Review, 
65 (Winter 1957), 423-441 

It Peter Rossi, "Community Decision Making," Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1 (March 1957), 423 
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those participants in educational decision-making who value ex¬ 
pertise will tend to follow the policy recommendations of the dis¬ 
trict superintendent Since he is likely to take liberal fiscal policy 
stands, the policy choices of those who defer to his expertise are 
likely to be fiscally liberal no matter what their own social back¬ 
grounds or general political ideology This inference may be ex¬ 
pressed as follows The greater the positive attitude which an edu¬ 
cational policy-maker has toward the expertise of the school super¬ 
intendent, the more liberal will be the fiscal choices which he makes 
on educational spending 

Method and Measures 

The field research for this study was conducted m the spring and 
summer of 1968, in six middle to upper-middle income school dis¬ 
tricts in a metropolitan region m western Massachusetts All of 
these were community-wide school districts located within the 
same standard metropolitan statistical area Each district was one 
of the inner suburbs of a central city called herein “Valley City” to 
preserve the anonymity promised to respondents A recent study 
found that these suburbs contain large numbers of managerial pro¬ 
fessionals who place a high value on expertise, technical efficiency, 
and bureaucratic rationality 12 Five of these communities are pri¬ 
marily middle and upper-middle class bedroom suburbs housing 
the managerial and technocratic professionals who work in the cen¬ 
tral city of “Valley City ” The sixth community fits this pattern 
only partially A mixed blue- and white-collar suburb, it houses 
fewer managerial tvpes Nonetheless, even m this suburb most 
educational elites tend to be recruited from among the managerial 
and technocratic professional class In contrast to the findings of 
many school elite social composition studies, nearly two-thirds of 
the educational leaders surveyed m this study were employed in 
cither managerial or technocratic occupations These elites were 
found to be highly deferential to technical expertise 

In varying degree, then, a clear majority of the educational elites 
from the Valley City suburbs may be regarded as products of what 
has been termed the “community conservationist” political culture 
Agger, Goldnch, and Swanson have discussed the development of 

12 Edgar Litt, Political Cultures m Massachusetts (Cambridge, Mass The 
MIT Press, 1965), 21 
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an emerging managerial or community conservationist cultural per¬ 
spective which cuts across traditional class and ideological perspec¬ 
tives and sets up entirely different categories of political thinking 13 
Community conservationist elites are eager to maintain a model of 
community decision-making that closely resembles the internal 
structure of a business firm In the community conservationist 
framework, the smoothly functioning local community is like a fac¬ 
tory whose output is efficient Roles are assigned to foster mana¬ 
gerial efficiency Elected officials are perceived as the corporation’s 
board of directors, the district superintendent as the efficient tech¬ 
nical manager, the local citizens as the shareholders of the corpo¬ 
ration and the consumers of its public goods 

The three principal “outputs” or public goods which the com¬ 
munity conservationists expect their government to provide reflect 
the reasons they moved to the suburbs in the first place First, 
they want “good schools ” Second, thev seek escape from the social 
conflict and disruption of their pnvate life that was part of city 
living They wish to construct and support a political system that 
employs “sound management” to avoid disruptive, time-consuming 
community conflict Finallv, they seek the other public goods and 
amenities that their incomes can sustain—sewers, parks, recreation, 
land-use beautification, and other civic improvement projects 
Their definition of the good community, then is one in which 
public authority efficiently purchases public goods, effectively de¬ 
livering services to them at a minimum of psychic cost The good 
community puts the professional in charge It is the duty of the 
good school board to insulate the professional educator from the 
professional politician, to protect the school system from falling vic¬ 
tim to “dirty politics ” The professional administrator, abetted bv 
a supportive citizenry and deferential public officials, can realize 
the "public interest ’ Given the presence of this cultural perspec¬ 
tive m the Valley City subuibs, it was assumed that the setting 
would comprise a particularly suitable arena within which to test 
hypotheses relating elite respect for expertise to fiscal liberalism 
The data drawn upon w'erc gathered bv surveying a universe of 
51 public school policy-makers in the six suburbs The universe is 
comprised of the formal decision-making structure in each suburb 
and other activists who were identified as “successful participants 
by the formal leaders The fifty-one respondents include thirtv-one 


13 Rulers and Rtded, 19-20 
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school board members, six superintendents, six town finance com¬ 
mittee members (who are responsible for overseeing all town bud¬ 
gets), four members of citizen advisory panels, and four episodic 
participants 14 

In selecting issues it was assumed that if there were a latent class 
position on education, it would become manifest when financial is¬ 
sues were at stake. Thus, the criterion for issue selection was the 
expense involved rather than the fact that an issue was “contro¬ 
versial,” or “important,” or “representative,” or "routine” Since 
educational taxes typically absorb the bulk of the suburban tax 
dollar, taxation issues relating to school operating costs were con¬ 
sidered likely to be expensive issues An exploratory interview with 
the school superintendent of Amherst revealed two other expensive 
issues which were prevalent and, therefore, comparable among 
Massachusetts school distncts These were the financing of school 
building needs and the collective bargaining negotiations between 
the teaching staff and the school board on salary matters It was 
believed that the salary issue would be particularly expensive since 
teachers’ salaries absorb approximately 70 percent of current public 
educational spending 15 Thus, the field interviews focused on the 
subjects of operating budgets, personnel, and facilities 16 

The principal source on data about the political behavior of the 


1 4 Several teacher leaders were excluded from the data base because their 
occupational status combined with their formal position so clearly explained 
their uniformly "liberal” behavior favoring higher teachers’ salanes that their 
inclusion would unduly bias the results of the data analysis in the area of col¬ 
lective bargaining 

The initial field work consisted of interviews with school board members and 
distnct supenntendents in the six suburbs These persons were asked to de¬ 
scribe the processes by which selected educational decisions were made The 
formal leaders were asked to single out on the basis of first-hand knowledge 
rather than on hearsay those persons who had been successful m initiating, 
vetoing, delaying, or gaining consent for selected proposals The accuracy of 
these identifications of successful participants was crosschecked by consulting 
school board minutes and local press reports of the selected issues The actual 
behavior of local educational elites was determined by a method which Peter 
Rossi has described as "retrospective accounts of the decision-making process” 
provided by interviews with the formal leaders and successful participants 
Policy-makers were asked to describe in detail the process by which school 
finance issues were resolved and to depict their own participation in each 
issue See Rossi, “Community Decision Making," 419 

16 Jerry Miner, Social and Economic Factors in Spending for Public Educa¬ 
tion (Syracuse, NY • Syracuse University Press, 1962), 81 
18 To preclude premature cloture, open-ended questions also were used to 
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local educational elites was an open-ended interview schedule with 
formal leaders and “successful participants ” Each respondent was 
asked to describe his own actual involvement in the resolution of 
taxation, personnel, and facilities issues which had arisen m his 
school district in the past five years He was asked to state the 
position which he took on each issue as well as to classify the stands 
taken by other participants Finally, he was asked to explain his 
motivation for his behavior Newspaper accounts and recorded 
roll-call votes of school board members were used as a cross-check 
on the interview data 17 

Judgments as to whether a particular stand ought to be classified 
as liberal or conservative were made on the basis of an actor’s will¬ 
ingness to increase local expenditures for public educational serv¬ 
ices Behavior was classified as fiscally liberal or conservative along 
a five position spectrum as follows liberal, moderately liberal, 
moderate, moderately conservative, or conservative On the issue 
of budgets, the behavior of proponents of a lower school tax rate 
was designated as “fiscally conservative ” Those actors who were 
eager to increase operating costs and thereby affect the public 
school tax rate if this meant improved educational resources were 
considered “fiscally liberal” on educational operating budgets In 
similar fashion, proponents of increased spending to improve old 
facilities or purchase new ones were designated “fiscally liberal” 
on facilities issues Those who resisted allocating funds for these 
purposes were termed “fiscally conservative” on facilities Finally, 
m the collective negotiation process, those actors who favored in¬ 
creasing the teacher salary level to a point which approximated 
teachers’ demands were designated “fiscally liberal” on personnel 
matters Those who opposed teacher salary demands as being too 
high were termed “fiscally conservative” on personnel issues 


elicit other expensive issues which might have developed in the six suburbs 
during the period studied The three selected issues proved to be the onlv 
expensive issues mentioned with any regulant> 

17 However, it should be noted that the findings of several studies support 
the proposition that school board roll calls, tend to be unanimous by pnor 
agreement See, for example, Arthur J Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small 
Town in Mass Soctety (Garden Citv, NY Doubleday 4 Co, Anchor Books, 
1960), 176-178 Such unanimous votes reveal nothing about the divisions 
which may exist on a board pnor to the time the unanimity principle is em¬ 
ployed Thus, roll-call votes were used to validate interview data onlv in 
those districts where an analysis of recorded votes indicated that unanimous 
roll calls were infrequently recorded 
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Similarly, on each issue, respondents were classified as moderately 
liberal, moderate, or moderately conservative fiscally based on the 
manner in which they balanced the two conflicting values of supe¬ 
rior educational resources and a low tax rate Thus, those who held 
both values, but who made accommodations in the direction of supe¬ 
rior educational resources when a choice was required, were desig¬ 
nated “moderately liberal fiscally ” Those who articulated a belief 
m both values—low taxes and good schools—but who located them¬ 
selves on different sides of the same issue-area over time depend¬ 
ing on ad hoc circumstances were designated “fiscal moderates” 
m this study 

In addition to the open-ended field interviews used to determine 
respondents’ political behavior, structured questionnaires were ad¬ 
ministered to the 51 members of the elite so that reliable measures 
of their background characteristics, political attitudes, and role per¬ 
ceptions might be obtained 18 

The one a prion assumption made m the study was that indi¬ 
vidual personality undergoes growth and development Personality 
changes throughout life as a man’s experiences and the social influ¬ 
ences surrounding him change A major social influence likely to 
shape individual personality and to affect political behavior centers 
around the way in which a decision-maker defines his and his col¬ 
leagues’ roles for proper performance of their tasks In this anal¬ 
ysis the concept of role was operationally defined as a set of social 
expectations regarding the behavior appropriate to an individual 
occupying a given office or position within the public school politi¬ 
cal sub-system The general proposition underlying this research 
is that a decision-maker’s role status and his deference to the role 
of educational expertise are likely to have a stronger influence on his 
fiscal policy choices than will socio-economic background and ide¬ 
ological factors 

The elite social background measures used to test the validity of 
this general proposition are (I) a modified Warner index of social 
status, (2) elite educational level, (3) current annual family in¬ 
come, (4) bureaucratic-entrepreneurial source of income, and (5) 
Warner’s occupational status scale 18 

18 See fnn 19, 22, and 24 for detailed descnptions of these three instru¬ 
ments 

19 To determine social background, each respondent was given a question¬ 
naire designed to obtain data about four vanables widely recognized as indi¬ 
cators of social class The four scaled indicators—occupation, amount of in- 
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Variables two through five were chosen because they may oper¬ 
ate independently rather than additively as was assumed m the de¬ 
velopment of a cumulative social status index 20 A further reason 
for choosing education level for separate analysis was the high ex¬ 
planatory power it has demonstrated in earlier studies as a correlate 
of willingness to spend for education 21 Hence, each of the com¬ 
ponents was separated from the cumulative social status index and 
a separate analysis of its relationship to behavioral support for pub¬ 
lic education was undertaken 

The general ideological measures employed in our analysis in¬ 
clude (1) the Florida Scale of Civic Beliefs, and (2) six athtudmal 
dimensions derived from the Florida Scale 22 The six clusters of 
political beliefs include 


come, source of income, and level of education—were used as an additive in¬ 
dex of social class position These indicators are among the six criteria of 
class used in W Lloyd Warner’s class rating scale, the ' Index of Status Char¬ 
acteristics " See Warner et al, S octal Class in \mcnco (New York Harper & 
Row, Harper Torchbooks, 1960), passim The remaining two items used by 
Warner, house type and neighborhood desirability, have been criticized by 
other researchers on the ground that their use requires too much subjective 
judgment on the part of the investigator These items are also said to reflect 
bias toward upper and middle class criteria of status since lower class persons 
tend to perceive class in terms of wealth and power rather than in terms of 
life style See Harold W Pfautz and Otis Duncan, "A Critical Evaluation of 
Warner’s Work on Community Stratification,’’ American Sociological Review , 
15 (April 1950), 207, 214 Accordingly, these two items were not used in 
the research The four items that were used in the modified Warner index 
were also used separately as measures of variables two through five 

2< * For a criticism of the use of cumulative indicators of social status see 
Melvin Sceman, Social Status and Leadership The Case of the School Execu¬ 
tive (Columbus Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, 1960), 106-107 

21 See, for example. Gross, Who Runs 3 132 

22 The “Florida Scale of Civic Beliefs,” an attitude questionnaire constructed 
by Ralph Kimbrough, was used in the project as the main indicator of con¬ 
ventional political ideology The scale contains 60 questions each of which 
may be answered bv one of five responses ranging from 'strongb agTee to 
"strongly disagree ” Each question may thuy be scored from one to five on a 
liberalism-conservatism spectrum The Florida Scale was chosen because it 
offered the advantage of greater precision than a yes-no questionnaire The 
60 items on the scale are additive, and the end result is a single score ranging 
from 60 to 300 This score was used as the numerical index of over-all 
political ideology For the items comprising the instrument, see Ralph Kim¬ 
brough, Political Power and Educational Decision Making (Chicago Rand 
McNally & Company, 1964 ) 299-301 
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(1) Social-welfare attitudes, 

(2) Taxation attitudes, 

(3) Attitudes toward free enterprise versus a governmental role 
in the economy, 

(4) Self-reliance versus interdependence, 

(5) Public-spending attitudes, 

(6) Deficit-spending attitudes 28 

The two role-related variables used in the analysis are (1) the 
degree of deference paid to the expertise of the school superin¬ 
tendent, 24 and (2) the proximity of incumbents’ roles to the super¬ 
intendent and his school system bureaucracy 25 The importance 
of proximity to the school administration as a predictor of liberal 
fiscal behavior was hypothesized on the basis of previous empirical 
findings as well as because of its theoretical plausibility 28 We 

23 These six measures were included because it is theoretically plausible to 
assume that liberal attitudes in these six issue-dimensions might vary directly 
with fiscal liberalism Moreover, an mtercorrelational analysis indicated that 
the six dimensions were by no means perfectly correlated with the Florida 
Scale and with each other The simple correlations varied from 4- 91 down 
to + 34, with a mean of + 65, thereby indicating that the six issue dimen¬ 
sions did not all tap precisely the same basic attitude Hence, these six fac- 
toral components of political ideology were included separately in the data 
analysis 

24 Thirteen questions designed by Neal Gross and his associates were used 
to measure the role expectations held by the various educational policy-makers 
These 13 items indicated respondents’ ideas on the ideal division of labor be¬ 
tween the technically trained school superintendent and the democratically 
elected school board The 13 items were additive and the cumulative score 
was used as the numerical indicator of willingness to defer to bureaucratic ex¬ 
pertise m public school policy-making For the items comprising the Ideal 
Role Questionnaire see Gross, Ward S Mason, and Alexander McEachem, 
Explorations in Role Analysts (New York John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1958), 
Appendix 

25 Policy-makers were coded from most to least “proximate” to the center 
of the school system bureaucracy along the following spectrum superinten¬ 
dents, school board members, town finance committee members who are re¬ 
sponsible for overseeing all town budgets, episodic town officials, and episodic 
citizen activists In the area of building proposals, members of citizen advisory 
panels known as school facilities planning committees were coded between 
superintendents and school board members 

2S Specifically, in four upstate New York suburbs, Warner Bloomberg and 
his associates found that attitudes of “willingness to support modem education¬ 
al services through higher taxes” were clearly affected by participation status 
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hypothesized that both role variables, deference and proximity to 
the system, would be directly related to liberal fiscal behavior 

A final independent variable in the analysis was party identifica¬ 
tion, included both because the six selected suburbs choose public 
officials on a partisan basis, and because its inclusion allows com¬ 
parison of this study's findings with previous research 27 If we use 
as a starting point what previous studies have discovered about the 
political ideology of party elites, it is reasonable to expect that the 
greater the Democratic party identification of educational elites, 
the more liberal will be their political ideology and political be¬ 
havior on educational expenditures 28 These relationships were 
hypothesized to hold for the suburban elites surveyed in this studv 
Nonetheless, because an analysts of the elite data base revealed that 
in the school districts studied Republican elites were more likely 
to be engaged in high-status, technocratic occupations than were 
their Democratic counterparts, it was assumed that accordingly, 
Republicans might tend to defer to technocratic specialization more 
often than Democrats Hence, we also hypothesized that high 
ideal deference to specialization would vary inversely with Demo¬ 
cratic party identification 

To test the various hypotheses, the independent variables were 
cross-tabulated and correlated with the behavioral measures in all 
three issue-areas Coefficients of correlation (Pearson’s r) were 
computed to measure the relationship between each of the hypoth¬ 
esized independent variables and the dependent behavioral vari¬ 
ables Finally, in order to assess the relative importance of the 
selected variables in explaining variations in fiscal liberalism/con¬ 
servatism, coefficients of determination (r 2 ) were computed for the 
relationships between elite political behavior and both the central 


“with school leaders once again most supportive" Schoolmen also were most 
willing to support the “basic school functions’ through higher taxes Bloom¬ 
berg, Moms Sunshine et al, Suburban Poucr Structures and Public Education 
(Syracuse, NY Syracuse University Press, 1963), 148 

27 Party identification was measured bv respondents self-identification based 
on the following choices Democrat, Indepindent Democrat Independent 
Independent Republican Republican, none, others 

28 See, for example, Herbert McCloskv, Paul J Hoffman, and Rosemarv 
O'Hara, “Issue Conflict and Consensus Among Parts Leaders and Followers, 
American Political Science Review, 54 (June 1960), 406-427, and Clinton 
Rossiter, Parties and Politics m America (Ithaca, N Y Cornell I nisersitv 
Press, 1960), chap 3 
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hypothesized independent variables and other bivariate relation¬ 
ships which proved to be significant 29 

Findings 

The findings of the correlation analysis are summarized m Table 
1, which contains the correlation information for the hypothesized 
background, attitudinal, and structural measures and for the three 
dependent variable measures of fiscally liberal behavior 

Turning first to a detailed analysis of the linkages between the six 
dimensions of political attitudes and behavior, we have found that 
only four of the eighteen possible relationships between attitudes 
concerning the scope of government and fiscal behavior were sig¬ 
nificant Moreover, three of these four occurred in the single area 
of operating budgets In contrast to the importance of ideology m 
determining operating costs, we found that only one attitudinal di¬ 
mension, the indicator of taxation attitudes, was significantly related 
to liberal behavior m the area of building needs Political attitudes 
made no difference whatsoever in policy outcomes concerning ex¬ 
penditures for teachers’ salaries In fact two of the attitude clusters 
were actually inversely related to political behavior on teachers’ 
salaries (see Table l) 

We found that the relationships between our over-all measure of 
political ideology and elite political behavior, while not especially 
powerful, do tend to operate m the expected direction However, 
the correlations vary by issue-area The correlation is quite weak 

29 On the F value test of significance used in this study see George W 
Snedecor and William G Cochran, Statistical Methods (Ames The Iowa State 
University Press, 1967), 557 Only those correlations significant at or below 
the 05 level of confidence using the F value test were considered for detailed 
interpretation in the analysis Strictly speaking, the test is applicable to ran¬ 
dom samples and indicates that a correlation large enough to be significant at 
the 05 level can occur at random in no more than five out of 100 similar 
samples Nonetheless, adopting a procedure used by Ira Sharkansky, it was 
decided to calculate significant levels in this analysis to obtain a useful cut-off 
point in considering relationships for interpretation Sharkansky used signifi¬ 
cance tests on a universe of states "to provide an arbitrary indication of rela¬ 
tionships that appear ‘sizeable ’ ’’ This same procedure of using significance 
tests on data which approximate a total population of elites was adopted for 
this study to obtain an operational measure of statistically sizable bi-vanate 
relationships See Sharkansky, "Government Expenditures and Public Services 
in the American States,” American Political Science Review, 61 (December 
1967), 1,070 
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in the area of teachers’ salaries, moderate positive and just signifi¬ 
cant at the 05 level in the area of building needs, and significant at 
the 01 level once again only in the issue-area of operating budgets 


Table 1 


Measures of Association of Role, Ideology, and 
Background with Fiscal Liberalism 


Independent 

Liberal Fiscal Behavior* 
Teachers Building Operating 

Variables 

Salaries 

Proposals 

Budgets 

Proximity of role to school system 

68* 

54* 

69* 

Ideal deference to superintendent 

48* 

42* 

49* 

Liberal ideology 

18 

301 

37* 

Liberal attitudes toward 

1 Social welfare 

17 

25 

331 

2 Taxation 

-01 

301 

25 

3 Free enterpnse 

19 

17 

321 

4 Self-reliance 

15 

14 

18 

5 Public spending 

10 

28 

331 

6 Deficit spending 

-20 

17 

13 

Social-status index 

10 

14 

12 

1 Occupation 

11 

-01 

17 

2 Education 

33 f 

26 

34{ 

3 Amount of income 

-02 

-02 

-03 

4 Source of income 

-371 

10 

-321 

Democratic party identification 

-18 

-07 

- 17 


(40) 

(45) 

(46) 


* The value in each cell is the simple correlation coefficient (Pearson’s r) of 
the relationship between the two variables 

Key * Significant at 01 level, 1 Significant at 05 lesel 


The social background/political behavior linkage was even weak¬ 
er than the ideology/behavior linkage Onlv education and source 
of income were even moderately related to political behavior None 
of the other background measures, including the general social 
status index, have any relationship whatsoever to pohc\ outputs 
The data analysis clearly does not support hypotheses which seek 
to relate over-all high social status to conservative fiscal behavior 
Indeed, the direction of the relationship found between the two 
variables m all three issue-areas was weaklv positive rather than 
strongly negative and indicates that a hypothesis offering greater 
predictive value might assume that higher status persons, being 
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highly educated, would be more favorably disposed to educational 
expenditures than would other sectors of the population 

Several scholars, for example, have suggested that relatively lib¬ 
eral attitudes on the part of school board members respecting the 
educational function might be a product of their generally high ed¬ 
ucational attainment and occupational level 30 By implication, 
these liberal attitudes are assumed to produce liberal behavior re¬ 
specting public school expenditures We found support for the 
proposition that the educational level of public school policy¬ 
makers is a likely correlate of liberalism toward the educational 
function In the issue-areas of teachers’ salaries and operating bud¬ 
gets, moderately strong and statistically significant positive corre¬ 
lations were found between respondents’ level of educational at¬ 
tainment and fiscally liberal political behavior In the area of build¬ 
ing needs, educational level was less important for fiscal liberalism 

However, our analysis did not confirm the hypothesis concerning 
the relationship between respondents’ occupational status and their 
fiscal liberalism Only very weak relationships were found in all 
three issue-areas In two of these areas there were slightly positive 
relationships between high occupational status and liberal fiscal be¬ 
havior 

Despite the fact that occupational status was not found to be a 
good predictor of fiscal behavior, a related variable, the source of 
respondents’ income, was moderately inversely related to fiscal lib¬ 
eralism in two of the three issue-areas The more respondents’ in¬ 
come moved from low status, employee related sources of income 
like wages and salary toward higher status, entrepreneurial sources 
of income like profits, fees, and earned wealth, the less likely were 
respondents to behave in a fiscally liberal manner m matters of 
teachers’ salaries and operating costs This same trend did not hold 
true, however, in the area of building needs (see Table 1) 

Since the difference between impact of source of income in the 
area of building needs and its impact in the preceding two areas is 
on the order of + 42 and + 47, it is important to offer an explana¬ 
tion which might account for this rather substantial disparity. 
Probably wage and salary earners are likely to be more sensitive to 
the economic needs of teachers who, like themselves, work in a 

30 See studies cited in Keith Goldhammer, The School Board (New York 
Center for Applied Research in Education, 1964), 96 
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bureaucracy and must rely on a relatively fixed annual income to 
meet their daily needs 

Similarly, a good many of the budgetary items included in annual 
operating costs are supplies and equipment requested by employees 
It is not unreasonable to assume that persons occupying a compar¬ 
able “employee” role status in a large organization wall be more 
likely to identify with the needs and aspirations of the lower-level 
bureaucrat—m this case the teacher and principal—than will the 
free professional or business entrepreneur, whose life situation is 
less dependent on the vagaries of a large organization and whose 
income tends to be a resultant of the time, energy, and skill ex¬ 
pended on his work It is thus not surprising that no significant re¬ 
lationship was found between political behavior in the area of 
building proposals and source of income because the basis for em¬ 
ployee identification with or entrepreneurial insensitivity to the 
needs of the bureaucrat is not likely to be present in this area 
Both employees and free professionals, in their role as community 
residents, are equally likely to take pnde in the school physical 
plant, or, in their role as taxpayers, are equally likely to bemoan 
rising building costs It is difficult to project a bureaucratic-entre¬ 
preneurial dichotomy onto the area of building needs 

The above argument is reinforced bv the fact that another highly 
plausible explanation was ruled out by the data analxsis It might 
be assumed that persons earning an income bv profits, fees, or 
earned wealth merelv have more money which they wish to con¬ 
serve than do wage earners and salaried personnel Bv this logic, 
entrepreneurial sources of income might show a spunous inverse 
correlation with liberal behavior and might merely be covering up a 
genuine positive correlation between high income and fiscal con¬ 
servatism If this were the case one would expect strong negative 
correlations between fiscal liberalism and respondents’ amount of 
annual family income The results of the data analysis do not bear 
out this assumption Although the direction of the association be¬ 
tween amount of income and fiscal liberalism was found to be in¬ 
verse, the size of the associations was so small as to indicate the 
absence of any relationship 

In sum, mere amount of income docs not produce fiscally con¬ 
servative behavior on the part of decision-makers In fact it seems 
to bear no relationship whatsoever to willingness to spend for the 
public schools 
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Table 2 

Fiscal Behavior on Teachers’ Salaries by Ideal Role 
Deference to Superintendent 


Political Behavior 


Deference to Superintendent 


Strongly 

Deferential 


Deferential 
(In Percentages) 


Favor Mutual 
Decision-making 


Conservative to 


moderately conservative 

0 

7 

30 

Moderate 

0 

20 

20 

Moderately liberal 
to liberal 

100 

71 

50 

Totals = 

100 


Too 

N = 

(5) 

(25) 

(10) 


r= 4- 48, significant at better than 01 level 


Table 3 

Fiscal Behavior on Building Proposals by Ideal Role 
Deference to Superintendent 

Deference to Superintendent 

Strongly Favor Mutual 

Political Behavior Deferential Deferential Decision-making 

(In Percentages) 


Conservative 

0 

10 

29 

Moderately liberal 

12 

20 

14 

Liberal 

88 

70 

57 

Totals = 

100 

100 

Too 

N = 

(8) 

(30) 

(7) 


r= 4- 42, significant at 01 level 


If neither social-status level nor traditional political ideology ac¬ 
count primarily for the fiscal behavior of educational elites, what 
does explain their behavior? The answer to that question seems to 
lie m role analysis. In contrast to the foregoing findings, all si> 
possible relationships between role proximity and deference to ex 
pertise and liberal fiscal behavior are found to be statistically sig 
nificant at or better than the .01 level and all operate in the ex 
pected direction These two measures show the strongest positiv< 
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Table 4 

Fiscal Behavior on Operatinc Budgets by Ideal Role 
Deference to Superintendent 


Political Behavior 


Deference to Superintendent 

Strongly Favor Mutual 

Deferential Deferential Decision-malcmg 


(In Percentages) 


Conservative to 


moderately conservative 

0 

25 

46 

Moderate 

0 

32 

38 

Moderately liberal 
to liberal 

100 

43 

15 

Totals = 

100 

100 

~99~ 

N = 

(5) 

(28) 

(13) 


r= 4- 49, significant at 01 level 


relationships with fiscal liberalism of all selected independent vari¬ 
ables Clearly, the more proximate an incumbent’s role to the school 
system, the more likely he is to be fiscally liberal m the three areas 
studied Similarly, the greater his ideal deference to the superin¬ 
tendents technical expertise, the greater is his tendency to behave 
liberally (See Tables 1 through 7) 

Table 5 

Fiscal Behavior on Teachers’ Salaries by 
Proximity to School System 

Most Proximate Least Proximate 

Finance 

Committee 

Sc hool and Episodic 

Political Behavior Superintendent Board Officials 


(In Percentages) 


Conservative to 

moderately conservative 

0 

6 

100 

Moderate to 

moderately liberal 

0 

74 

0 

Liberal 

100 

20 

0 

Totals «= 

100 

100 

100 


(6) 

(31) 

(3) 


r “= + 68, significant at better than 01 level 
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Table 0 


Fiscal Behavior on Building Needs bv 
Proximity to School System 



Most Proximate 


Least Proximate 

Political 

Super- 

Building 

School 

Finance 

Episodic 

Behavior 

mtendent 

Committee 

Board 

Committee 

Activists 



(In Percentages) 


Conservative 

Moderately 

0 

25 

0 

40 

100 

liberal 

0 

25 

18 

40 

0 

Liberal 

too 

50 

82 

20 

0 

Totals = 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


(6) 

(4) 

(28) 

(5) 

(2) 

r = + 54, significant at better than 01 level 





Table 7 




Fiscal Behavior on Operating Budcets by 



Proximity to School System 




Most Proximate 


Least Proximate 



Super- 

School 

Finance 

Episodic 

Political Behavior 

mtendent 

Board 

Committee 

Officials 




(In Pereentages) 


Conservative to 






moderately conservative 

0 

19 

83 

100 

Moderate 


0 

39 

17 

0 

Moderately liberal 





to liberal 


100 

42 

0 

0 

Totals = 


100 

100 

100 

100 

N = 


(6) 

(31) 

(6) 

(2) • 


r = + 69, significant at better than 01 level 


Party Identification and Role Proximity as Intervening, Variables 

The attempt to analyze Democratic party identification as 
structural variable intervening between social background charai 
tenstics and behavior vanables yields some interesting findings, T1 
results of this analysis are summarized in Table 8. It is clear wht 
one looks at the relationship between the selected background a 
tributes and the party identification of the educational leaders th 
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the socio-economic centers of gravity of the two major party elites 
are quite different On almost every indicator of social status the 
Republican elites are found to be higher in social status than are 
their Democratic counterparts 

Despite this clear-cut differential elite composition of the two 
major parties, party identification does not seem to make a discern¬ 
ible difference m elite behavioral choices on matters of public spend¬ 
ing for education Stated more precisely, no direct support was 
found for the hypothesis linking Democratic party identification 
with fiscal liberalism for the public schools To the contrary, the 
correlation between Democratic party identification and liberal fis¬ 
cal behavior was actually negative in all three issue-areas, but the 
strength of the inverse relationship was slight in each area. 

In short, on all of the behavioral measures the Massachusetts 
suburban Republican policy-makers were slightly more liberal fis¬ 
cally than were their Democratic counterparts Doubtless this find¬ 
ing is partially due to the fact that Massachusetts Republicans are 
generally regarded as among the most liberal Republicans in the 
nation However, this general tendency may not be the principal 
explanation for the Republicans’ fiscal liberalism on school issues 
The inverse relationship found between Democratic party identifi¬ 
cation and deference to educational professionals provides a fairlv 
strong indirect link between party identification and the political 
behavior on educatonal policy Democratic decision-makers were 
considerably less deferential to the expertise of school superin¬ 
tendents than were Republicans The correlation between high 
deference and Democratic party identification was -46, significant 
at the 01 level of confidence 31 Thus, an indirect link is established 
between Democratic party identification and fiscal conservatism in 
the public school arena and between Massachusetts Republican 
party identification and fiscal liberalism 

To be sure, it may be the case that some other more general psy¬ 
chological or background variable not included m this analysis may 
explain both deference to expertise and a proclivity to join the 
Republican party Nonetheless, this chain of linkage is an interest¬ 
ing one in that it suggests another possible predictor of deferential 
attitudes to technocratic expertise, in addition to the proximity of 

3t In turn, as already noted, the correlation coefficients between deference 
to specialization and liberal fiscal behavior were -I- 48 in the area of teachers 
salanes, + .42 for building proposals, and + 49 for operating budgets 
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Table 8 


Determinants and Impact of Democratic Party Identification 


Social Background and 

Attitudmal Correlates 

Democratic Party Identification* 

Source of income 

05 

Age 

-07 

Technocratic occupation 

-17 

High education level 

-23 

High Income 

-24 

High social status 

- 30f 

High occupational status 

— 311 

Upward mobility 

341 

High ethnicity 

45* 

Liberal ideology 

Liberal attitudes toward 

03 

Social welfare 

18 

Taxation 

04 

Free enterprise 

01 

Self-reliance 

06 

Public spending 

0 

Deficit spending 

02 

Deference to superintendent 

-46* 

Behavioral impact 

Liberalism on teachers' salaries 

- 18 

Liberalism on building needs 

-07 

Liberalism on operating budgets 

- 17 


* The value in each cell is a simple correlation coefficient (Pearsonian r) 
Key * Significant at 01 level, t Significant at 05 level 


one’s role to the administrative center of the school system. More¬ 
over, a separate analysis of the possible determinants of deference 
to administrative expertise revealed that only party identificatior 
and role proximity were significantly related to ideal role deferenct 
treated as a dependent variable None of the other background oj 
attitudmal variables included m this study bore any close relation 
ship to deference to the school superintendent. 

Summary 

As measured by the coefficient of determination, the variance i 
behavior accounted for by role proximity was on the order of 4 
percent in the area of teachers’ salaries, 28 percent in the area ( 
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building needs, and 48 percent on nonsalary operating costs 32 Def¬ 
erence to the superintendent’s professional judgment accounted for 
23 percent, 18 percent, and 24 percent respectively, of the variance 
in the same issue-areas No other independent variable was found 
to account for more than 14 percent of the variance in behavior in 
any of the issue-areas studied 

In short, we found that all role-related vanables were far better 
direct predictors of fiscal liberalism than were any of the political 
attitude or social background vanables Background factors were 
least fruitful as direct predictors of political behavior Only a small 
portion of the posited relationships was even moderate-positive 
The measures of general political ideology predicted somewhat 
more of the vanance than did the background charactenstics hut 
fell far behind role proximity and role deference in accounting for 
variance in fiscal liberalism 


Toward an Explanation of the Power of Professionalism 

One major explanation of the relative weakness of social status 
and conventional conservative/hberal attitudes as predictors of elite 
behavior rests in the filter mechanism of role perceptions and formal 
and informal role constraints acting on the accountable public offi¬ 
cials The men who made educational decisions in the Valiev City 
suburbs were for the most part public officials, not private indi¬ 
viduals Hence, whatever the content of role constraints and what¬ 
ever the impact of informal socialization patterns on his political 
role, the policy-maker enters into decision-making not as an unat¬ 
tached, free-floating resultant of his political biases but rather as a 
person encumbered bv formal and informal expectations about the 
proper performance of his political role These expectations mav 
be conceived as a perceptual screen through which his original 
preferences filter in greater or lesser degree depending on the scope 
and effectiveness of the role socialization process 

In the study of educational elites in the Valley City suburbs a 
good deal has been revealed about the actual content of that role 
screen. The informal socialization pattern tends to produce sup- 

88 For an explanation of the use of the coefficient of determination see V O 
Key, A Primer of Statistics for Political Scientists (New York Thomas Y 
Crowell Co, 1966), 117 As used here the statistic has been converted into 
a percentage figure and rounded to the nearest whole percentage 
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portive attitudes and behavior in greater degree as one’s own role 
is more proximate to the center of the school system A major factor 
affecting support for the schools is ideal deference to the expertise 
of the school superintendent Deference to superintendent tends 
to be positively correlated with both proximity to the school system 
and fiscal liberalism 

Moreover, none of the various measures of political ideology is 
significantly directly related to either role proximity or ideal role 
deference Only one social background characteristic, education 
level, is significantly directly related to role proximity, and none 
are directly related to role deference The analysis thus indicates 
that the role-related vanables operate relatively independently of so¬ 
cial status and traditional political ideology and tend to override 
the effects of the latter (m varying degrees) on the political be¬ 
havior of decision-makers 

Another related factor which helps to explain the relative weak¬ 
ness of elite social status and orthodox liberal/conservative political 
ideology as predictors of political behavior is the very nature of the 
managerial-technocratic pattern of perceptions Agger. Goldnch, 
and Swanson, and Edgar Litt have discussed the development of an 
emerging managerial or “community conservationist” ethos which 
cuts across traditional class-based ideological perspectives and sets 
up entirely different categories for political thinking 33 In Agger's 
terms, the community conservationist ethos “does not stress political 
rule by or in the interests of such categories of the population as 
business, labor, or socio-economic minorities ” Rather, it “stresses 
political rule by public administrators, a supportive citizenry at the 
polls and the public interest Accordingly, community con 
servationists tend to dichotomize the important aspects of then 
political world not along the lines of social class cleavages bu 
rather according to such dichotomies as rationality versus personal 
ism, administrative efficiency versus interest-group politics, cosmo 
politamsm versus localism, and good government versus patronag 
and status politics In Litt’s terms their politics is a politics “mor 


33 Agger, Goldnch, and Swanson, Rulers and Ruled, 19-20, Lift, Politic 
Cultures, 20-25 

3 * “Political Science and the Study of Administration,” in The Social Scienc 
and Educational Administration, ed Lawrence W Downey and Fredem 
Enns (Edmonton, Canada Division of Educational Administration, Universi 1 
of Alberta, 1963), 59 
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concerned with policy than with patronage, chansma, and 
revenge " 35 

To the extent that the high-status people who adhere to the com¬ 
munity conservationist ideology value efficiency, rationality, and 
professionalism in the making of policy respecting community serv¬ 
ices, they are likely to allow the superintendent of schools and his 
professional staff a greater role in policy-making This permission, 
in turn, is likely to lead to liberal fiscal decisions 

Community conservationists also take pride m civic improvement 
policies like an improved educational system, which was their route 
to what they regard as a superior cultural perspective To the ex¬ 
tent that this civic improvement perspective is highly salient m the 
Valley City suburbs, then orthodox conservative/liberal thinking, 
which views the political world according to a model of competi¬ 
tion or conflict between privileged and underprivileged strata, is 
likely to be less important as a determinant of elite perspective and 
in turn of elite political behavior Similarly, since community con¬ 
servationists tend to be highly educated upper-status persons, their 
civic improvement perspective is likely to thwart attempts to show 
positive relationships between fiscal conservatism and high social 
status 

This study supports the general pattern of deference to technical 
authority found by David W Minar to be common m suburban 
communities of the middle and upper-middle class residential type 
However, it should not automatically be assumed that the high level 
of deference to specialization indicates an apathetic, apolitical atti¬ 
tude on the part of suburban pohev-makers Indeed, Minar offers 
a very plausible explanation of the suburban tendency to trust the 
judgment of paid policy-making experts He argues that although 
the suburban citizen’s expectations for government services are high 
and he generally assumes a participatory ideological posture, cir¬ 
cumstances such as limited time and information “stand between 
him and the fulfillment of this latter element of his social needs and 
drives ” 3G Hence, he is willing to delegate decision-making respon¬ 
sibility to those whom he can perceive as paid “employees The 
school board and other instruments of public accountability and 
democratic control become “mediating mechanisms” with the ap- 

*5 Political Cultures, 22 

3® "Democracy in the Suburbs,” Northwestern Tn-Quarterly, 4 (Fall 1962), 
28. 
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pearance of citizen control These mechanisms serve a conscience- 
salving and legitimizing function In Mmar's words, “these are the 
political time-savers and conscience preservers of suburban life ” 87 

In summary, what has occurred is that the behavior of the policy¬ 
makers is guided by standards other than those of their social group 
affiliations—standards of school system insulation and expansion m 
the case of superintendents, standards of deference to paid profes¬ 
sional employees on the part of building committee members and 
most school board members, standards set by community expecta¬ 
tions and past role performance as mediating watchdogs m the case 
of town finance committees Those at the periphery of the educa¬ 
tional establishment, the episodic town officials and citizen partici¬ 
pants, are least encumbered by public school role-related percep¬ 
tions All of these episodic participants behave m a conservative 
fashion regardless of their background, their ideology, or even their 
abstract deference for the school superintendent. 38 

A final question, remaining to be explained is the moderately posi¬ 
tive impact of traditional conservatism/liberalism in the area of non¬ 
salary operating budgets An explanation may be offered within 
the context of role analysis Since the nonsalary aspects of annual 
operating budgets are those aspects of spending least encumbered 
by structural factors—for example, the legal requirement to bargain 
collectively and the state-mandated bargaining floor in the case of 
teachers' salaries or state legal restrictions on aid for school build¬ 
ings—it was assumed that this issue-area was very likely to generate 
controversy over local taxation These aspects of the budget were 
clearly least encumbered by extrasystemic influences which might 
establish behavioral expectations and act as role screens In short, 
the operating budgetary process was the area most open to local 
control Moreover, controversy was also expected because, unlike 
classrooms and teachers’ salaries, which are often regarded as 
“necessities” by parents and local citizens, such budgetary items as 
equipment and maintenance costs are more likely to be regarded as 
nonessential “frills” which can be put off until financial conditions lr 
the community appear to be more favorable. 

Given these initial limitations, it was not surprising that the issut 
of operating costs showed the following discrepancies from the othe' 

37 Ibid 

38 Two of the four episodic participants scored very low on the “Idei 
Division of Labor" instrument, the other two moderately high 
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two issue-areas First, the behavior of all the successful local par¬ 
ticipants was considerably less liberal on this issue than in the other 
two areas 39 Secondly, the behavior of finance committeemen in 
particular was fiscally conservative in this area with consistency but 
less so m the other areas, the outcomes of which were m some mea¬ 
sure beyond their control Thirdly, orthodox political ideology ex¬ 
plained a larger amount of the vanance m fiscal liberalism than it 
did in the area of building needs or teachers’ salaries In short, 
political ideology was “screened out" more successfully in the other 
two areas by role-related or extrasystemic variables, but in the area 
most susceptible to “local control,” ideological proclivities did make 
a greater, albeit by no means a determinative, difference in political 
behavior and thereby of policy outcomes 

In conclusion, this study has shown that the role which a policy¬ 
maker occupies and the expectations which he holds for proper per¬ 
formance of the school system administrator’s role are major de¬ 
terminants of his fiscal policy choices Role-related factors over¬ 
shadow the impact of orthodox political ideology and screen out the 
direct impact of most social status characteristics Only elite edu¬ 
cation level and bureaucratic/entrepreneunal source of income have 
any direct impact on policy outcomes To the extent that back¬ 
ground variables make anv difference, it is only indirectly through 
the mediating structural mechanisms of role proximitv and political 
party 

The general finding of an absence of strong positive relationships 
between social status characteristics and fiscal liberalism /conserva¬ 
tism has a number of important implications for policy science re¬ 
search It has long been assumed in elite analvsis that social status 
positions were in some way reflective of social-class points of view 
on political matters 40 The findings of this study suggest that in 
some policy areas, in some types of communities, there may not be 
a social-class point of view to be represented and that even if there 
is such a perspective, which contributes to shaping the abstract po- 

39 In contrast to the areas of building proposals and salaries where 89 and 
70 percent of respondents respectively were classified as moderately liberal or 
liberal, in the area of operating budgets onlv 41 percent were so classified 
Thus, for example, Keith Goldhammer has argued (based on the finding 
that certain socio-economic strata within the community were overrepresented 
on school boards) that in behavioral terms this access guaranteed the ability 
“to represent their point of view adequately to the citizens of the community 
See School Board, 29 
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litical ideology of political actors, the viewpoint may not be suffi¬ 
ciently important in the total calculus of the decision-maker to war¬ 
rant conversion of the abstract perspective mto overt political ac¬ 
tion Other factors such as formal and informal role constraints 
and dependence on technical expertise appear to be far more im¬ 
portant in determining the behavioral choices of educational deci¬ 
sion-makers in concrete decision-making situations. 



Partisan Bias 
in the 

Electoral College 


Michael C. Nelson 


The bulks of politics, as its students and practitioners are well 
aware, are seldom neutral Throughout our history, the electoral 
college, which largely constitutes the “rules of the game” for pres¬ 
idential elections has been an object of frequent and recurring con¬ 
troversy 1 A major task confronting political scientists and one 
which is relevant to the debate over the merits of the electoral col¬ 
lege, is to explore further its biasing effects on our presidential elec¬ 
tion system Who is helped by the electoral college' 1 Who is 
hurt' 1 

Some research along these lines has already been done 2 Most 

• For lending valuable insight and constant encouragement during the vent¬ 
ing of this paper, I am deeply grateful to Milton C Cummings, Jr, and Stephen 
V Stephens of The Johns Hopkins University I would also like to thank 
James H Qualls, Robert L Peabody, both of Johns Hopkins, Jack D Edwards, 
College of William and Mary, David H Donald, Harvard University, and 
especially William G Frasure, Johns Hopkins, for their able critiques of my 
earlier drafts Betsy Decker lent graphic assistance with the maps 

1 "It is claimed that more Amendments have been proposed concerning the 
Presidential election than concerning any other single provision of the Consti¬ 
tution " US, Congress, Congressional Research Service, Proposals to Reform 
Our Presidential Electoral System (Washington, DC, 1970', 21 

2 Among the best of the recent studies of bias in the electoral college are 
those by Lawrence D Longley, John H Yunker, and Alan G Braun See 
Longley and Braun, The Politics of Electoral College Reform (New Haven, 
Conn Yale University Press, 1972), Yunker and Longley, “The Biases of the 
Electoral College Who Is Really Advantaged?" in Perspectives on Presidential 
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students of presidential elections have found that while voters m the 
smaller states may derive a "secondary advantage” from the elec¬ 
toral-college system of apportionment, it is those voters m the large, 
primarily industrial states who receive greatest benefit because of 
the strategic importance of their states to presidential candidates. 3 
It has been further asserted by some scholars that this big-state bias 
m the electoral college is tantamount to a certain "liberal” bias be¬ 
cause of the heavy concentration in the large states of urban resi¬ 
dents, unionized workers, and members of racial, ethnic, and re¬ 
ligious minority groups who have traditionally supported expanded 
federal activities in the fields of domestic social welfare policy 4 
Is there also a partisan bias in the electoral college? To date, 
this question has not been systematically dealt with in the literature 
of political science 5 Conventional wisdom on the subject, how- 


Selection, ed Donald R Matthews (Washington, DC The Brookings Insti¬ 
tution, 1973), 172-203, and Longley and Yunker, "The Changing Biases of the 
Electoral College” (paper presented at the 69th annual meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Association, New Orleans, La, September 4-8, 1974) 
For a comprehensive review of conventional wisdom on the biases of the elec¬ 
toral college, see Longley and Yunker, “Who Is Really Advantaged by the 
Electoral College—And Who Just Thinks He Is?” (paper presented at the 
67th annual meeting of the American Political Science Association, Clucago, 
Ill, September 7-11, 1971) 

3 See, for example, Nelson W Polsby and Aaron B Wildavsky, Presidential 
Elections Strategies of American Flectoral Politics (3rd ed, New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1971), 258-271, John F Banzhaf m, "One Man, 3 312 
Votes A Mathematical Analysis of the Electoral College,” Villanova Law Re¬ 
view, 13 (Winter 1968), 303-346, and Joseph E Kallenbach, "Our Electoral 
College Gerrymander," Midwest Journal of Political Science, 4 (May 1960), 
162-191 At present, it is mathematically impossible for a candidate to win 
without carrying at least one of the 11 largest states 

* See, for example, Wallace S Sayre and Judith H Parris, Voting for Presi¬ 
dent The Electoral College and the American Political System (Washington, 
DC The Brookings Institution, 1970), 44-48, Allan P Sindler, “Presidential 
Election Methods and Urban-Ethnic Interests,” Law and Contemporary Prob¬ 
lems, 27 (Spring 1962), 213-233, Alexander M Bickel, The New Age of 
Political Reform The Electoral College, The Convention, and The Party Sys¬ 
tem (New York Harper & Row, J and J Harper ed, 1969), chap 2, and 
Polsby and Wildavsky, Presidential Elections, 258-271 Recent re-evaluations 
of the liberal bias argument persuasively suggest that it is at best a too- 
sweeping generalization See Yunker and Longley, “Biases,” 190-195, and Har¬ 
vey Zeidenstein, Direct Eledton of the President (Lexington, Mass D C. 
Heath & Co, Lexington Books, 1973), 28-35 

6 A few relevant studies should be noted Kallenbach, “Gerrymander,” 181- 
188, surveyed the presidential elections from 1916 to 1956, calculated (by i 
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ever, has been reflected in such descriptive statements as the follow¬ 

ing 

The existing electoral vote system does not seem to have helped either party 
substantially It tends to increase the popular vote winner’s margin in the 
electoral college 6 


In the electoral college, a narrow popular victory is perceived through a mag¬ 
nifying glass 7 

On the face of it, impressive evidence would seem to exist in sup¬ 
port of these observations, for m every presidential election in this 
century, the winning candidate, regardless of party, has received a 
larger share of the electoral vote than of the popular vote with an 
average “magnification” of more than 20 percent 

Such figures, instructive as they are, may not tell the whole story 
In 1960, for example, Democrat John F Kennedy received only a 
trifle more than an even share of the national vote, yet his vote in 
the electoral college was quite decisive (303 to 219) Although 
most observers presently seem to agree that “this magnification of 
electoral vote strength over popular vote strength was a classic ex- 

method that is unclear) the amount of national popular vote swing needed to 
bring electoral victory to the losing party’s candidate and concluded that the 
electoral college showed a pro-Republican bias, despite the fact that his assess¬ 
ment of the most recent of those elections (1956) indicated the opposite 
More recently, in a study commissioned by Neal R Peirce for The Ptople’s 
President The Electoral College, in American History and the Direct-Vote Al¬ 
ternative (New York Simon and Schuster, 1968) 141-145, economist Charles 
W Bischoff focused on the elections of 1920 to 1964, calculating the minimum 
percentage of the national major party vote needed by each candidate to carry 
the electoral college in each election His method was to postulate a variety 
of uniform changes in a candidate’s popular vote totals state bv state until 
he arrived at the lowest possible popular vote percentage that brought him a 
majority in the electoral college, a method that is in some wavs complementary 
to the one employed in this paper Although Peirce did not discuss BischofTs 
findings in terms of partisan bias in the electoral college, they are roughlv 
confirmed and extended by analysis reported later in this paper Somewhat 
dated, but still interesting for their perspectives on partisan bias in presidential 
election systems are Ruth C Silva, "Reform of the Electoral System,” Review 
of Politics, 14 (July 1952), 394-407, Silva, "The Lodge-Gossett Resolution 
A Critical Analysis,’’ American Political Science Review, 44 (March 1950), 86- 
99, and Louis Bean, Ballot Behavior A Study of Presidential Elections (Wash¬ 
ington, DC Public Affairs Press, 1940), 40-41 

6 Sayre and Pams, Voting for President, 55, 61 

7 Bickel, New Age, 18 See also Srndlcr, "Presidential Election Methods, 
216-217 
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iple of the multiplier effect turning thm or nonexistent pluralities 
o resounding electoral vote majorities,” 8 it might well be asked 
lether the more accurate explanation is a pro-Democratic bias 
it existed in the electoral college system itself It was, after all, 
nnedy’s 50 percent share of the popular vote that was transformed 
o a “resounding electoral vote majority,” and not that of Repub- 
an Richard M Nixon 9 

This paper, then, will focus on two questions (1) is, or was, 
jre a partisan bias in our presidential election system that can be 
nbuted to the electoral college, and (2) what features of the 
•ctoral college system of apportionment might cause such a bias? 
method will be introduced that should both facilitate the answer- 
r, of these questions and enable students of presidential politics to 
ce and explain the existence of partisan bias in the future Finally, 
a more speculative vein, an attempt will be made to determine, 
the basis of these findings, what will happen in 1976 if each of 
* major-party candidates receives close to 50 percent of the na- 
nal popular vote 


I 

\ny partisan bias in the electoral college would be most likely to 
mal itself through a series of close popular elections If one 
rty’s candidates were consistently able to translate half of the 
tional popular vote into an electoral vote majority, a systematic 
is m that party’s favor would be easily discernible The fifty- 
y election, however, has been a rare event in the history of presi- 
ntial politics—although, in light of recent political experience it 
•ms likely that wc may witness more of them in the near future, 
>ecially m contests between nonincumbents 10 

Longley and Braun, Politics of Electoral Collette, 2 The italics are theirs 
The 1968 election, won by the Republican candidate with only a narrow 
ular plurality, was of a far different kind because of the presence of a 
d-party candidate who drew fully 13 5 percent of the vote Whatever pre- 
ive value the findings reported later m this paper may have for future elec- 
s is limited to those in which the two major-party candidates share almost 
if the popular vote between them 

1 Presidential politics seems to have entered into one of its most competitive 
>ds Not only have the two parties split the last four elections, but their 
egate popular vote totals m this period are within an eyelash of each other 
’, 50 3 percent. Democrats, 49 7 percent) 
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It was necessary, then, for purposes of this paper, to reconstruct 
the returns of previous elections in order to simulate such a senes 
of even elections An example will illustrate the method In 1940, 
Franklin D Roosevelt won 55 0 percent of the national major-party 
popular vote 11 In order to simulate a fifty-fifty election in that year, 
5 0 percent was subtracted from his popular percentage in each 
state and added to Republican Wendell Willlae’s total, thus giving 
each candidate a 50 percent share of the national major-party pop¬ 
ular vote The electoral votes of each state were then awarded ac¬ 
cordingly 12 It was found that had Roosevelt run only even m the 
1940 popular vote, he would have been defeated in the electoral 
college by something on the order of 318 to 213 This procedure 
was followed for every presidential election from the birth of the 
New Deal coalition, 1932, to the present 12 

11 Election statistics used m this paper come from the following sources 
1932-64 Richard B Scammon Amenca at the Polls A Handbook of Amer¬ 
ican Providential Election Statistics, 1920-1964 (Pittsburgh, Pa University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1965), 7-24, 1968 Scammon, Amenca Votes A Handbook 
of Contemporary Election Statistics (Washington, DC Congressional Quart¬ 
erly, Inc, 1970), IX, 11-12, 1972 Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
March 10, 1973, 531-539 Only the major-party vote has been considered, 
with adjustments made for 1948 and 1968 (see fn 13) 

12 By subtracting the amount of national popular vote winning margin from 
each state’s popular vote for the national winner, the winner obviously retains 
(wins) those states in which his winning margin exceeds his national winning 
margin and loses those states in which his winning margin was less than that 
of his national winning margin New York, for example, a state that Roosevelt 
earned with 51 8 percent of the major-partv vote, thus becomes, for purposes 
of this analysis, a state that he lost with 46 8 percent of the vote Use of an 
alternative method, employing the following formula for each state m a given 
election. 

Simulated National Popular Vote for Candidate (50%) 

_l----- x 

Actual National Popular Vote for Candidate ( %) 

Actual Popular Vote for Simulated Popular Vote for 

Candidate in State X ( %) — Candidate in State X ( %) 

and then awarding the electoral votes accordingly, produced the same alloca¬ 
tion of electoral votes as was accomplished by using the simpler method ac¬ 
tually employed 

13 l n cases of 1948 and 1968, it was found more useful to postulate a 
range of reasonable assumptions about where the third-party votes would have 
gone had they not been a factor than it would have been simplv to ignore 
them (Had the latter choice been made, such anomalous situations as vic¬ 
tories by Thomas Dewey and Hubert Humphrey in states of the Deep South 
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The method has one apparent limitation, that is, the retrospec¬ 
tive assumption that the percentage of change m a candidate's pop¬ 
ular vote would have occurred uniformly from state to state un¬ 
doubtedly passes over certain regional factors of party, issue, and 
candidate appeal that would have made this uniformity unlikely 
Several things, however, compensate for this weakness and bear out 
the procedure’s usefulness First, in light of incomplete informa¬ 
tion, the symmetrical assumption is clearly the most reasonable of 
all that could have been made about the distribution of the reduced 
vote and has proved useful to political scientists in previous studies 
of this kind, particularly those of legislative elections j4 Second, 
patterns do emerge that are both consistent and plausible in light 
of real-world political trends Third, the one actual case of a vir¬ 
tually fifty-fifty election (1960) fits quite comfortably into the pat¬ 
tern of the simulated fifty-fifty elections that surround it And 
finally, it must be noted that the purpose of the simulation was not 
to provide precise answers to speculative historical questions of 
"what would have happened if but rather to accumulate data 
sufficient to enable present and future political scientists to identify 


would have found their way into the analysis ) One of the properties of the 
simulation method is that as the winning candidate’s share of the national pop¬ 
ular vote increases, his share of the popular vote in each state must be re¬ 
duced that much further to bring him to 50 percent nationally As it turns 
out, this means that in the case of 1948, one can assume that had Strom Thur¬ 
mond and Henry Wallace not been candidates, Harry S Truman would have 
won 80, 70, 80, or 90 percent of their popular votes without seriously affecting 
the results of the simulation The same is true of 1968 Working from the 
pro-Nixon split of the Ceorge Wallace vote estimated by Richard M Scammon 
and Ben J Wattenberg in The Real Majority (New York Coward-McCann, 
Inc, 1970), 182-183, that is eighty-twenty in the South and sixty-forty in the 
non-South, an estimate roughly confirmed bv Survey Research Center data 
reported m William H Flanigan's Political Behavior of the American Electorate 
(2d ed , Boston Allyn and Bacon, Inc , 1972), 122, I was able to vary the es¬ 
timated split 10 percent in either direction without materially affecting the 
electoral vote results in the simulated election For this reason, the Scammon- 
Wattenberg figure for 1968, and the seventy-thirty pro-Truman split for 1948, 
have been used in all cases throughout this paper where those elections are 
discussed 

14 See, for example, D E Butler, The Electoral System in Britain Since 
1918 (2d ed , London Oxford University Press, 1963), chap 11, and Edward 
R Tufte, “The Relationship Between Seats and Votes in Two-Party Systems,” 
American Political Science Review, 67 (June 1973), 540-554 Bischoff, in 
Peirce, People’s President, made use of the symmetrical change assumption in 
his study of the electoral college 
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aspects of the electoral college system of apportionment that might 
tend to aid one party over the other under prevailing political con¬ 
ditions In short, simulation is heuristic but should not be seen as 
constituting empirical knowledge in and of itself Its results are to 
be taken only as good approximations in the hope that they will 
serve to point the interpreter in the right direction 

As can be seen in Table 1 and Figure 1, the results of the simu¬ 
lated elections do not conform to those one would expect from an 
electoral system free of partisan bias A bias-free system would by 


Table 1 

Results of the Simulated Elections, 1932-72 


Year 

Party 

Popular Vote 
Simulated Rt suits/ 
(Actual Results) 

(In Percentages) 

Electoral Vote 
Simulated Results/ 

(Actual Results) 

1932 

Republican 

500 (408) 

272 (59) 


Democrat 

500 (592) 

259 (472) 

1936 

Republican 

50 0 ( 37 5) 

305 (8) 


Democrat 

50 0 (62 5) 

226 (523) 

1940 

Republican 

50 0 (45 0) 

318 (82) 


Democrat 

50 0 (55 0) 

213 (449) 

1944 

Republican 

50 0 (46 2) 

320 (99) 


Demot rat 

50 0 ( 53 8) 

211 (432) 

1948“ 

Republican 

500 (46 8) 

305 (142) 


Demot rat 

500 (53 2) 

226 (389) 

1952 

Republican 

50 0 (55 4) 

285 (442) 


Democrat 

50 0 (446) 

246 (89) 

1956 

Republican 

50 0 ( 57 8) 

259 (457) 


Democrat 

500 (422) 

271 (73) 

1960 

Republican 

500 (499) 

222 (219) 


Democrat 

50 0 (501) 

300 (303) 

1964 

Republican 

50 0 (38 7) 

240 (52) 


Democrat 

500 (61 3) 

298 ( 486) 

1968“ 

Republican 

50 0 (53 0) 

233 (382) 


Democrat 

500 (470) 

305 (156) 

1972 

Republican 

500 (619) 

264 (520) 


Democrat 

50Q (381) 

273 (17) 


■ The "actual" results reported incorporate an apportionment of the Thurmond 
and Wallace votes between the two major-party candidates (see fn 13) As a 
result, Truman is credited with winning all of Thurmond s states and New York 
from Dewey 

* Proceeding as above, Nixon is awarded all of the states that Wallace ear¬ 
ned and Maryland and Texas from Humphrey 
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Democratic Share of the Electoral Vote 
in the Simulated Elections, 1932-72 


fclectoril Votf*s 
110 - 



200 - 

I I I I I I I I I I I 

1932 1936 1940 1944 1948 1952 1956 1960 1904 1968 1972 

definition produce either consistently even divisions of the electoral 
votes between the two parties in each simulated election, in con¬ 
formance with the simulated even division of the national popular 
vote, or perhaps a patternless senes of victories and defeats for each 
party. Yet from 1932 to 1948 the sizable popular vote victories of 
Democratic candidates and their magnified majorities in the elec¬ 
toral college were necessary for victory Had the simulated equal 
results been the real ones, Roosevelt and Harry S Truman would 
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have lost all five elections 15 By 1952 this anti-Democratic bias in 
the electoral college was nearly gone, and by 1956 the situation had 
reversed itself, forging a new pattern of pro-Democratic bias that 
has survived to the present In this light, the benevolent workings 
of the multiplier effect” described by other writers, appear a less 
satisfactory explanation for Kennedy’s electoral landslide m 1960 
than does the pro-Democratic bias that existed at that time and that 
has continued to exist 

How does one account for these patterns? The answer lies pri¬ 
marily in the electoral college’s unit-rule system, which rewards the 
candidate who wins a state narrowly every bit as much as if he had 
carried it overwhelmingly 16 In a close election, therefore, a can¬ 
didate’s percentage of the national popular vote becomes significant 
only through the efficiencv with which it translates itself into elec¬ 
toral votes at the state level 11 Table 2 shows how the major-party 
candidates would have fared by this standard in even popular 
elections The findings illustrate that the reason the proverbial 
fifty percent plus one does not necessarily equal victory for a party’s 
candidate is that the distribution of popular support for his party 
can be inefficient to the point where many of his votes wall be 
“wasted," thereby causing him to suffer in the electoral college 


16 This corroborates previously cited studies by Bean (Ballot Behavior), 
Bischoff (in People's President), and Kallenbach (“Gerrymander”) 

1® The unit rule, it should be noted, is an extraconstitutional embellishment 
on the electoral college that arose in the early nineteenth century, essentially 
for reasons of political expediency Internal pressures caused by the desire of a 
state's dominant party to cast its electoral \otes unanimously and external 
pressures resulting from the fact that other states were enhancing their rela¬ 
tive position of strategic importance by casting their votes in a bloc resulted in 
the de facto nationalization of the unit rule through actions of the separate 
state legislatures 

n This is not to suggest that other proposed presidential election s>stems do 
not produce distortions of the popular sentiment See for example Peirce, 
The People's President, 358-359, Silva, “Lodge-Gossett Resolution, 92-9., and 
Longley and Braun, Politics of Electoral Collepe Reform, 53 For instance, in 
1960, the proportional plan, which provides that candidates would receive the 
same proportion of a state’s electoral votes as of its popular s'otes, would have 
produced a deadlock in the electoral college Use of the district plan, under 
which electors would be chosen in the same manner and from the same con¬ 
stituencies as senators and representatives, would has'e resulted in a Republi¬ 
can victory Of the various proposals for change of the electoral college that 
have received senous consideration, only the direct election method would 
guarantee that the national popular vote winner would be elected 
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During the Roosevelt-Truman era, it was the Democratic candidate 
who would have been so penalized in the event of a close election, 
since 1956 it has been the Republican 


Table 2 


Efficiency of Popular Vote Support in the Simulated Elections, 1932-72 


Year 

Party 

Popular Votes per 
Electoral Vote Won* 

1932 

Republican 

70,938 


Democrat 

74,498 

1936 

Republican 

72,855 


Democrat 

98,322 

1940 

Republican 

78,084 


Democrat 

116,576 

1944 

Republican 

74,422 


Democrat 

112,868 

1948 

Republican 

79,515 


Democrat 

107,310 

1952 

Republican 

107,458 


Democrat 

124,494 

1956 

Republican 

118,944 


Democrat 

113,678 

1960 

Republican 

153,907 


Democrat 

113,891 

1964 

Republican 

146,474 


Democrat 

117,966 

1968 

Republican 

156,582 


Democrat 

119.618 

1972 

Republican 

144,363 


Democrat 

139,604 


* In 1932, for example, 50 percent of the national major-party popular vote 
was 19,295,092 5 To arrive at the figures shown below, this number is divided 
by the number of electoral votes thut each party won in the simulated election 
for that year The votes of third-party candidates Thurmond and Henry Wal¬ 
lace in 1948 and those of George Wallace in 1968 are included in the national 
major party popular vote totals (see fn 13) 

The fact that the workings of the unit rule have produced pat¬ 
terns of bias tied so distinctively first to one party, then to the other, 
over long periods of time can be explained by an extraordinary de¬ 
velopment m American presidential politics—the movement of the 
South and, to a slightly lesser extent the Southwest, from the Dem- 
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ocratic party to the Republican fold Between 1932 and 1944, these 
regions gave enormous popular vote majorities to the Democratic 
presidential candidate—majorities no more valuable to him in the 
electoral colleges than narrow ones In the event of a close election, 
many of these Democratic popular votes would have been lost in 
their translation into electoral votes Beginning in 1952, Republican 
inroads south of the Mason-Dixon Line began to make that region 
far more competitive, in that same year the Republican advantage 
m the electoral college dwindled (see Figure 1), by 1958 it was 
gone Through the 1960s, the states of the South and Southwest 
began to resolidify in the Republican camp for presidential elec¬ 
tions, giving that party popular vote majorities (and wasted votes) 
at levels approaching those once given to the Democrats Fifty 
percent plus one of the national popular vote thus became a less 
than adequate margin for Republican victory 

Figures 2 and 3 illustrate the magnitude of this movement by 
voters over the last several years The major areas of party strength 

Figure 2 
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have shifted dramatically—only three of the Democrats’ and five of 
the Republicans’ best twenty states in the presidential elections of 
1932-44 appear on their current lists 18 Indeed, one map almost 
appears to be a photographic negative of the other—13 of the Dem¬ 
ocrats’ top 20 in the earlier period are now on the Republican list, 
and 10 have traveled the same road in the opposite direction 1 Of 
greatest importance, most of this switching has been to the benefit 
of the Democrats (see Table 3), their major sources of strength now 
he m the populous states of the Northeast and Midwest with their 
large blocs of electoral votes 

The direction of partisan bias, then, ultimately can only be under¬ 
stood in the context of the distribution of the parties’ support across 
state and regional lines If a change in that direction takes place, 

18 A party’s top 20 states are defined as those states that gave, m each pe¬ 
riod under study, the highest average percentage of their popular vote to that 
party in presidential elections 
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Tablf 3 


Electoral Vote Valle of Each Party’s Top 20 States 


Period 

Republican 

Democrat 

1932-44 

267* 

197* 

1960-72 

164 k 

258 b 


* 1944 electoral vote values 
b 1972 electoral vote values 


as it did in the period under study, one must look to a correspond¬ 
ing change in the electorate’s response to the two parties In this 
case, realignment in the South, for example, can be accounted for 
primarily by its reaction to the emergence of the race issue and to 
the sympathy of the national Democratic party for the cause of the 
blacks Should a future change in partisan bias take place, it prob¬ 
ably will be again as a result of the voters' response to a change in 
the parties' policies on an issue of similar importance 

A further question may perhaps need to be answered at this point 
—one raised by a closer examination of the data m Table 1 In the 
four simulated elections of 1932-44, the Democrats lost by an aver¬ 
age margin of 76 5 electoral votes, yet in the four most recent simu¬ 
lations, elections m which the Republicans have been the potential 
sufferers from the workings of the electoral college, their average 
loss was by only 57 5 electoral votes What accounts for this sizable 
difference in magnitude? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that fewer popular votes, albeit 
many, are being wasted in the South by modern-day Republicans 
than were wasted by Democratic candidates m the earlier penod 
Even Nixon’s startling 70 percent of the southern major party presi¬ 
dential vote m 1972 falls short of Roosevelt’s totals, which ranged 
from 74 percent to 81 percent This difference is caused primarily 
by the recent activities of the national government in the field of 
voting rights. Although white people in the states of the old Con¬ 
federacy seem to have done an almost complete about-face m their 
presidential voting, blacks now constitute a new and solidly Demo¬ 
cratic 15 to 20 percent of the southern presidential electorate 

A second, more revealing, explanation can be found m an aspect 
of the electoral college system of apportionment not yet considered 
Of the 538 electoral votes now up for grabs, fully 102, corresponding 
to the “constant two” each state gets for its senatorial delegation. 
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are constitutionally unrelated to population 19 As is shown in Table 
4, m the four simulated elections between 1932 and 1944, the parties 
tended to split these Senate-related votes evenly In the last four 
elections, however, Republican candidates generally have won more 
states than the Democrats, thereby lessening markedly their over-all 
disadvantage in the electoral college In the simulated 1972 election, 
Nixon’s 26- vote margin in the casting of these votes came close to 
eliminating the Democratic advantage entirely Thus there appears 
to be a second biasing factor in the electoral college—one which is 
now offsetting, at least partially, the advantage that Democrats de¬ 
rive from the efficiency of their distribution of popular support 

Table 4 


Simulated Electoral Outcomes Among Senate-Related and 
House-Related Electoral Votes, 1932-44, 1960-72 


1932-44 

Year 

Republican Margins 

Total 

Electoral Votes 

House-Related 
Electoral Votes 

Senate-Related 
Electoral Votes 

1932 

4- 13 

+ 29 

- 16 

1936 

+ 79 

+ 83 

_ 4 

1940 

+ 105 

+ 101 

+ 4 

1944 

+ 109 

+ 101 

+ 8 

Average, 

1932-44 + 76 5 

+ 78 5 

- 20 

1960-72 

Democratic Margins 

Total 

House-Related 

Senate-Related 

Y< ar 

Electoral Votes 

Electoral Votes 

Electoral Votes 

1960 

+ 91 

+ 102 

- 11 

1964 

+ 58 

+ 60 

- 2 

1968 

+ 72 

+ 90 

- 18 

1972 

+ 9 

+ 35 

- 26 

Average, 

1960-72 + 57 5 

+ 718 

- 14 3 


II 

The final question raised at the beginning of this paper was of a 
speculative nature what party’s candidate is likely to win a majority 

l 8 Two of the District of Columbia’s three electonal votes are included in 
this figure 
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of electoral votes if the 1976 election produces a roughly fifty-fifty 
balance in the popular returns’ 1 Speculation of this kind is always 
hazardous, but in this case it is particularly so, for the virtually even 
outcome of the 1972 election simulation offers two plausible, yet 
very different answers The first hypothesis is that the two sources 
of partisan bias uncovered in the electoral college now offset each 
other to the point where no net bias exists m favor of either party 
(see Table 4) If this assumption is so, all bets are off The second 
possibility is that the 1972 election was an exception and that the 
basic pattern of pro-Democratic bias since 1956 still exists In that 
case, a close popular vote will produce a Democratic victory, very 
likely a decisive one It is the author’s judgment that upon close 
examination, the 1972 returns show the second hypothesis to be thf 
more likely of the two The exceptional qualities of that electior 
are extraordinary Not only did the Republican nominee win th< 
South overwhelmingly, but he carried as well states like California 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Missouri, Maryland, anc 
Pennsylvania (the sources of greatest Democratic presidents 
strength identified in Figure 2) by margins close to or surpassinj 
those of any Republican candidate since the New Deal realignment 

Taking into account the unique factors of candidate and issue ap 
peal associated with the 1972 election (not to mention whatesc 
effects Republican sabotage may have had), the southern trend to 
ward Republican realignment seems more likely to hold up tha 
that which momentarily appeared in the large, industrial states c 
the East and Midwest The former has its roots in a steady deve 
opment some 20 vears in the making, the latter is without recer 
precedent and has yet to be shown to be anvthing more than 
short-run aberration 20 On this basis, it seems reasonable to antic 
pate that at least the general distribution of popular support for th 
two parties wall more than like]v be restored to something of il 
two-decades-old nature bv 1976 If this resumption takes place, th 
over-all bias of the electoral college will once again fit the decided! 
pro-Democratic pattern of 1956-68, and the 1976 election, if it is 
rerun of 1960 in the popular vote, will almost certainly follow its ei 
ample m the electoral college 

20 One need only examine the results of the House Senate, and stalt ele< 
tions of 1972 to realize that the distribution of support for the Republics 
party outside the South varied little from that of precious elections See f< 
example, “Election 1972,” Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report Nos 1 
1972, 2,951, 2,955-2,960 
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Summary and Conclusions 

The intention of this paper was to uncover an aspect of the elec¬ 
toral college system of apportionment not adequately dealt with in 
the literature on presidential elections—that of partisan bias—and 
to introduce a method for revealing such a bias if and when it exists. 
Partisan bias would tend to manifest itself in elections in which the 
popular vote was almost evenly divided between the two major 
party candidates The outcome of the one election of this kind that 
has taken place in recent years (I960) was found to be caused by 
a pro-Democratic bias in the electoral college m that year rather 
than by the “multiplier effect” described by other writers An his¬ 
torical overview of the period from 1932 to 1972, made possible by 
the introduction of the simulated election method, revealed two 
potential sources of bias m the electoral college system of appor¬ 
tionment (1) the relative efficiency of the parties’ popular vote dis¬ 
tributions as popular votes are translated into electoral votes through 
the unit-rule system, and (2) the breadth of their support across the 
50 states as reflected m the number of Senate-related electoral votes 
won by each party At present, these elements tend to be working 
in opposite directions, but it is concluded that the over-all bias is 
still pro-Democratic and that the Democratic nominee in 1976 will 
be elected if the national popular vote is closely divided between 
the two candidates 



Research Notes 



Poll Tax Repeal 
in Terns: 

A Three Year 
Individual Performance 
Evaluation 


Robert H. Talbert 


Changes in political procedures seldom achieve the results prom¬ 
ised by proponents Moreover, not all those expected to benefit 
from political change are equally appreciative of new rights and 
opportunities The elimination of the poll tax in Texas is an example 
of the slippage between promise, expectation, and fulfillment 
Studies of voting behavior in states where the poll tax was elim¬ 
inated earlier have demonstrated the slippage factor but usually for 
a single time period and through the use of aggregate data 1 

The research reported here is part of a larger study begun in 1965 
and originally designed to measure longitudinal voting behavior in 
terms of consistency on an individual basis 2 After action by a 
special session of the Texas legislature in February, 1966, providing 

1 See V O Key, Jr , Southern Politics m Slate and Nation (New York Ran¬ 
dom House, Vintage Books, 1949), 599-618, Fredenc D Ogden, The Poll Tax 
tn the South (University University of Alabama Press, 1958), 281-290, Don¬ 
ald S Strong, “The Poll Tax The Case for Texas,” American Political Science 
Review, 38 (August 1944), 693-709 These sources also trace the history of 
the poll tax 

2 For one report, see Robert H Talbert, "Consistency in Patterns of Indi¬ 
vidual Voting Behavior," Social Science Quarterly, 52 (September 1971), 417- 
421 
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for free registration, it was decided to analyze the voting of poll 
tax paying and tax-exempt voters separately from the free voters 3 

Study Design 

The methodology is somewhat unusual for the United States in 
that it (1) employs basic data on individuals—data derived from 
official registration and voting records—and (2) traces the voting 
behavior of registrants for six different elections in three consecutive 
years (1966-68) 4 

Nine precincts within the city of Fort Worth were selected for 
intensive analysis The purpose was to secure precinct variations in 
terms of socio-economic status (SES), as well as information about 
time when area was first intensively settled, geographic location, 
and its racial and ethnic composition 5 Only socio-economic status 
was found to have some explanatory usefulness 6 The next step was 


3 On February 9, 1966, a thr< e-judge United States district court declared 
the Texas poll tax unconstitutional (US v Texas, 252 F Supp 234, 254) On 
February 11, Gov John B C-onnally called a special session of the legislature 
to convene February 14 to revise state voting equipments in case the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the district court ruling The legislature passed 
an annual voter registration lull on February 2], and the governor signed it on 
February 24 A free registration period was authorized for 15 days, beginning 
March 3, with free registration records to be maintained separately A de¬ 
cision by the United States Supreme Court on March 24, 1966, involving the 
Virginia poll tax was considered as upholding the district court s invalidation o 
the Texas poll tax requirement See Harper v Virginia Board of Elections, 383 
U S (1966). 663-686 Prior to the court decision, eligible citizens could pay 

the poll tax ($1 75) from October 1 through January 31 

* For a partial exception see Dan Nimmo and Clifton McCleskev Impact 
of the Poll Tax on Voter Participation The Houston Metropolitan Area in 
1966," Journal of Politics , 31 (August 1969). 682-699 

6 A composite index of socio-economic status for each precinct in ort o 
was estimated b> the writer As a first step precinct areas were fitted to 
1960 census "blocks" Then 1960 census tract boundaries vs ere adpisted to 
precinct boundaries An unweighted composite index for census tracts ad¬ 
justed to precincts, utilized 1960 census data for (1) median value of owner 
occupied housing, (2) median school vear completed for persons ^ sears and 
over, (3) median income for families, and (4) percentage of "profess,onaf 
technical, and kindred workers" combined vvth "managers, officials, and pro- 

P « Comparisons of selected precincts with total area voting in the six 
Studied strongly suggest that the nine precincts were generally P 
of the voting behavior in Fort Worth during the time period analyzed 
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to shift to the individual level, all individuals registered in 1966 in 
the nine precincts (taxed and free) comprised the base study group. 
Precinct voting records were checked against taxed and free regis¬ 
tration lists to determine those registrants who had voted in two 
1966 elections—the local urban renewal election and the November 
general election The appropriate 1967 registration lists and pre¬ 
cinct voting records were checked to determine those individuals 
m the base study group who had registered in the same precinct 
in 1967 and had voted in the at-large city council election and a run¬ 
off election, the latter involving six places on the nine-person coun¬ 
cil The same procedure was followed in 1968, using the party pri¬ 
maries and the November general election The intent in choice 
of elections was to secure both variation and a fairly stringent test 
of voter “consistency ” Only a bond-issue or a school board election 
might have measured to a greater extent what Angus Campbell et al 
have defined as “sense of civic duty” and “political efficacy ” 

In the analysis of the research results, the shift is to the precinct 
level and the utilization of estimated precinct socio-economic status 
(as of 1960) to provide taxed versus free comparisons for upper 
and lower SES precincts The free registrants are compared with 
the taxed group in terms of (1) percentage of increase due to free 
registration, using the taxed group as a base, (2) voting behavior 
of the two groups m two 1966 elections, and (3) registration and 
voting consistency of each group Registration consistency is oper¬ 
ationally defined as registering m the same precinct for each of the 
three years studied, voting consistency is defined as voting in each 
of the six elections studied Registration consistency is of only 
limited value, however, because of possible varying mobility pat¬ 
terns of the base study group 


Findings 

The 1966 base study group totaled 10,775 individuals, with 7,641 
registering during the traditional poll tax period and 3,134 during 
the free period Using the taxed group as the base, the free regis¬ 
trants represented an increase of 41 0 percent A summary picture 
of the impact of free registration is shown in the top row m Table 1 
Here the nine precincts are grouped by SES rating into high (4 
precincts), and low (5 precincts) groups Contrary to expectation, 
the proportional increase from free registration was almost as high 
in the upper SES precincts (39.9 percent) as in the lower group 
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(42 2 percent), a finding which suggests that poll tax cost may not 
have been the only factor in limiting registration under the poll tax 
requirement 


Table 1 

Impact of Poll Tax Repeal on Registration and Voting in 
Nine Fort Worth Precincts, 1966-68 


All Nine 
Precincts 


Upper SES 
Precincts 


Lower SES 
Precincts 



Taxed 

Free 

Taxed 

Free 

Taxed 

Free 

Number of 1966 

Registrants 

7,641 

3,134 

3,985 

1,590 

3,650 

1,544 

Percent Voting in 

These 1966 Elections 

Urban Renewal 

48 1 

21 1 

53 0 

265 

42 7 

15 4 

November General 

49 1 

27 5 

49 5 

27 4 

51 5 

28 4 

Both 

32 3 

95 

36 9 

116 

30 5 

75 

Number 

Registration Loss, 
2,838 1,911 

1966-1968' 

1 347 918 

1,491 

993 

Percent loss 

37 1 

61 0 

33 8 

57 7 

40 8 

64 3 

Persons Registering All Three Years, 1966-68 


Number 

4 803 

1,223 

2,638 

672 

2,165 

551 

Percent of 1966 Registrants Voting in Specified Number of Elections 

Six 

180 

1966-68 

3 7 18 2 

39 

17 8 

34 

Five 

17 8 

10 3 

179 

106 

17 4 

10 0 

Four 

16 1 

127 

16 0 

12 1 

16 2 

13 6 


16 0 

18 6 

17 0 

198 

14 8 

17 1 


14 8 

22 0 

14 7 

22 6 

15 0 

21 2 


122 

24 0 

11 6 

24 3 

13 1 

23 6 

None 

5 1 

87 

46 

67 

57 

11 1 


* Number of persons registered in 1966 but not in 1968 


Examination of registration lists made it possible to control for 
age and sex and to provide some indication of mantal status Only 
age, however, was found to be a meaningful vana < a e gi t s 
the appropriate age data comparisons The proportionate increa e 
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due to free registration was greatest in the under 30 age group 
Surprisingly, 253 persons 60 and over (a 123 percent increase) reg¬ 
istered during the free period, even though this age group was ex¬ 
empt from the poll tax requirement 

Table 2 

Impact of Poll Tax Repeal on Voting by Age Group in 
Nine Foht Worth Precincts 

Total Under 30 30-59 60 + 

Taxed Free Taxed Free Taxed Free Taxed Free 


Number of Persons m Base 

Study Group 7,641 3,134 923 709 4,654 2,170 2,064 253 

Percent Added by Free 

Registration 41 0 76 5 46 7 12 3 

Registration Loss, 1966-68, 

m Percentages* 37 1 6 10 60 8 76 1 31 1 55 9 38 3 62 1 


Persons Registering All Three Years, 1966-68, Percent 
Voting by Number of Elections 


Three-Year Registrants 
Number of Elections 

4,803 

1,223 

365 

169 3,091 

965 

1,345 

92 

Six 

18 0 

37 

97 

30 

19 1 

37 

17 8 

44 

Five or Four 

33 9 

23 0 

30 0 

18 8 

36 1 

24 3 

29 5 

19 6 

Three 

16 0 

18 6 

21 7 

9 1 

16 1 

19 4 

14 5 

16 2 

Two or One 

27 0 

46 0 

34 5 

58 8 

25 2 

42 2 

29 2 

40 2 

None 

5 1 

87 

4 1 

103 

35 

10 4 

90 

19 6 


* Refers to persons registered in 1966 but not m 1968 


Although free registration added an important number of new 
registrants in 1966, the free group was Jess impressive in voting 
Reverting to Table 1, we find that in the urban renewal election, 
which involved intensively organized campaigns for and against, 
only 211 percent of the free registrants voted (taxed—48 1) In 
November the free registrant turnout was 27 5 percent (taxed— 
49 1) Less than ten percent of the free registrants voted in both 
1966 elections studied (taxed—.32 3) Although the taxed/free 
turnout difference was consistent for both SES precinct groups, and 
for both elections, a significantly smaller percentage of registrants 
in the lower SES group voted in the urban renewal election, even 
though several of the proposed renewal projects were scheduled for 
the lower SES areas. 
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Registration and Voting Consistency 

As Table 1 indicates, at the end of the study period, 39 0 percent 
of the 1966 free registrants (1,223) had registered m each of the 
three years, compared with 62 9 percent of the taxed group With 
the taxed registrants as the base, consistent registration was in¬ 
creased by one-fourth (of 4,803) when the 1966 change m registra¬ 
tion standards became effective There was almost no proportional 
difference in consistent registration between the lower and upper 
SES groups 

Controlling for sex and marital status added little to our under¬ 
standing of voting consistency, but Table 2 shows that age was 
again a meaningful variable As expected, the loss in consistency 
was greatest m the under 30 age group, with a 76 5 percent loss for 
the free group 

A final way to evaluate the elimination of the poll tax is to com¬ 
pare the relative consistency of the taxed and free groups in voting 
over several elections, as is done in Table 1 Only 3 7 percent of 
the free group voted in all six possible elections, (compare 18 0 per¬ 
cent of the poll group) Oddlv enough 5 1 percent of the three- 
year taxed registrants and 8 7 percent of the free registrants voted 
in none of the six elections studied Among the individual pre¬ 
cincts (data not shown in tables) the range m consistent voteis— 
defined as participants in all six elections—for taxed registrants was 
from 21 0 to 10 7 percent with little difference between the highest 
and the lowest SES precincts (210/20 5 percent) The highest 
percentage of free consistent voters (5 7 percent) was in the lowest 
SES precinct, with two precincts having no consistent free voters 
The upper and lower SES groups produced about the same per¬ 
cent of consistent taxed voters (18 2/178) and only slight differ¬ 
ence m free consistency (3 9/3 4) But the poll/free differences 
were significant for both upper and lower groups Age was a sig¬ 
nificant variable in voting consistency, as can be observed in Table 
2, but for each age group, voting consistency was less for the free 
group 


Evaluation 

The elimination of the poll tax in Texas was in most respects an 
anticlimax Designed histoncalh to curtail voting bv low-income 
whites and Negroes, in the decades prior to its elimination it was 
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more a nuisance than an effective weapon Certainly some indi¬ 
viduals did not register because of the tax, but apparently many 
failed to register for reasons other than cost. 

The data presented here indicate that free registration added a 
significant number of registrants, but the proportional increase 
vaned greatly among the nine precincts studied and not in terms of 
precinct socio-economic status Free registration was not confined 
to or particularly pronounced m the predominantly black or low- 
income areas. Sex and marital status were not distinctive factors 
m the increase, but age was, with the greatest increase as expected 
in the under 30 age category. 

Without exception, the free registrants voted less in 1966, were 
less likely to register in both of the two following years, and were 
less consistent voters when age was controlled Neither group, 
however, demonstrated a high level of consistent participation in 
the sense of voting m all six possible elections For the precincts 
studied, at least, “political efficacy” and “sense of duty” appear to 
have been limited 



Factors 
Related to 

Negro Voter Turnout 
in Mississippi 


F Glenn Abney 


Before the 1965 Voting Rights Act, most of the literature con¬ 
cerning participation by blacks in southern politics focused on reg¬ 
istration As a result of the enforcement of that Act, previous esti¬ 
mates of Negro registration soon became obsolete, as did the findings 
of the research conducted before 1965 on Negro participation 1 * * * S In 
a post-1965 study of Negro registration in Alabama, Daniel found 
that many of the factors previously related to registration either 

* The author expresses his appreciation to Casey Pace for his assistance in 
collecting the data included in this research note 

1 Some examples of this research are Donald R Matthews and James W 

Prothro, Negroes and the New Southern Polities (New York Harcourt, Brace 

and World, 1966), John H Fenton and Kenneth N Vines, "Negro Registration 
in Louisiana," American Political Science Review, 51 (September 1957), 704- 
713, V O Key, Jr, Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York Alfred 
A Knopf, 1949), H Douglas Pnce, The Negro and Southern Politics A Chap¬ 

ter of Florida History (New York New York University Press, 1957), Donald 

S Strong, “The Future of the Negro Voter in the South,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 26 (Summer 1957), 400-407, Margaret Pnce, The Negro and the 
Ballot in the South (Atlanta, Ga Southern Regional Council, 1959), James 
F Bames, “Negro Voting in Mississippi” (unpublished M A thesis. University 
of Mississippi, 1955), Alfred B Clubak, John M DeGrove, and Charles D 
Farris, "The Manipulated Negro Vote Some Preconditions and Consequences, 
Journal of Politics, 26 (February 1964), 112-128, and United States Commis¬ 
sion on Civil Rights, 1961 Report, I, “Voting” (Washington, DC Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1961) 
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were not correlated or that the signs of the correlations had 
changed 2 For example, m the early 1960s counties with the high¬ 
est percentage of Negro population had the smallest percentage 
levels of registration among blacks 3 4 5 But in his study Daniel found 
that the level of black registration was highest m those counties with 
the largest percentages of Negro population * 

Now that blacks have achieved relatively high levels of registra¬ 
tion, the main problem for the politician seeking to mobilize the 
potential power of these new voters is getting them to the polls on 
election day As shown by the Daniel study, many of the vanables 
previously associated with Negro voting behavior may no longer be 
relevant to predicting participation This note examines the as¬ 
sociation of various demographic and political variables with turn¬ 
out by black voters in the 1971 general election m Mississippi 

Measuring turnout by one subgroup within the electorate is obvi¬ 
ously a difficult task when extensive survey data is not available 
But the 1971 election provided an unusual opportunity for using 
aggregate data for this purpose In the gubernatorial election, 
Charles Evers, the major black political leader within the state, 
ran as an independent candidate in opposition to the Democratic 
nominee, William Waller The underlying assumption m this study 
is that the vote for Evers serves as a measure of black turnout 
While it is certainly true that some blacks voted for Waller and 
some whites voted for Evers, the author believes that voting was 
largely along racial lines, and that the instance of voters crossing 
racial lines was so infrequent and random as not to lend distorting 
biases to the study Support for this belief is provided by the non- 
partisan Institute of Politics in Mississippi which, after an analysis 
of election results in white and Negro precincts, concluded, "In gen¬ 
eral and with only minor exceptions, white voters voted for white 
candidates and blacks for blacks ” s 

Turnout usually is defined cither as the percentage of registered 
voters going to the polls or as the percentage of theoretically eligible 

2 Johnnie Daniel, "Negro Political Behavior and Community Political and 
Socioeconomic Structural Factors," Social Forces, 47 (March 1969), 274-280 

3 See Matthews and Prothro, Negroes, 132. 

4 “Negro Political Behavior,” 278 

5 The Institute added that only "five cases were found (of 100 individual 
races studied) in which a local black candidate drew a larger share of the vote 
than did Charles Evers ” Institute of Politics in Mississippi, In the Public 
Interest, 2 (June 1972), 2 
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adults in the population who cast ballots on election day In this 
study we have used the latter definition Accurate estimates of the 
number of blacks registered in Mississippi counties are not available 
In his study of Negro registration in Alabama, Daniel encountered 
the same problem In discussing his data, he said that m some 
counties more names were on the registration rolls than there were 
persons of eligible age in the county 6 On the other hand, using 
1970 census data to estimate the number of eligible Negroes in each 
of Mississippi’s 82 counties appeared to give a more valid statement 
of potential black vote Therefore, turnout was computed by di¬ 
viding the vote for Evers in each county by the number of Negroes 
18 years and older in residence 

In this study several demographic and political variables are used 
to estimate turnout The demographic variables, based upon the 

1970 census, include for each of the state’s 82 counties measures of 
the following factors (1) median education of whites, (2) median 
education of Negroes, (3) median income of Negroes, (4) percent¬ 
age of urbanization, and (5) percentage of population Negro The 
political variables include a measure for each county of the presence 
on the ballot of a Negro candidate for district, county, and beat 
offices and a measure for each county of the number of Negro can¬ 
didates on the ballot for district, county and beat offices In the 

1971 general election 309 black candidates ran for political office, 
50 of them won They sought offices in 39 of the state’s 82 counties 
Following the election 72 blacks held office at the beat, county and 
district levels 7 Another political variable included was the results 
by county of a 1960 referendum on a constitutional amendment mak¬ 
ing “good moral character” a determinant of voter qualification 
Even though the constitutional referendum occurred 11 sears prior 
to the 1971 election, the results do represent a clear expression of 
white opposition to Negro voting since few Negroes were registered 
at the time and since the purpose of the proposed amendment was 
to give voting registrars additional means of disfranchising blacks 

As shown by the data m Table 1, Negro turnout was high in 
counties with rural populations This finding is the same as associ¬ 
ations found by studies made prior to 1965 of voter registration an 
is the same as that reported bv Daniel Evidently something about 


® “Negro Political Behavior," 277 

7 From information supplied by the Institute of Politics m 
Jackson 


Mississippi, 
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the rural environment in the South both before 1965 and since en¬ 
courages political mobilization 8 In a study of Negro registration in 
1956 m Louisiana, Fenton and Vines reported “Negro registration in 
Louisiana is, if anything, lower m the large urban centers than in 
the more rural portions of the state " 9 Daniel found Negro registra¬ 
tion in Alabama to be negatively related to urbanism m 1960 (-.22) 
and m 1966 (-26) 10 


Table 1 


Coefficients of Correlation Between Turnout and Other Variables 


Independent Variables 

Turnout 

Simple Correlation 
Coefficients 

Partial Correlation 
Coefficients Controlling 
for All Other Independent 
Variables 

Urbanism 

-16 

-30* 

Number of Black Candidates 

29 

18" 

Presence of Black Candidates 

12 

15 

Percentage of Negro Population 

17 

16” 

Vote for Constitutional Amendment 07 

-12 

Median Education of Whites 

-05 

13 

Median Education of Negroes 

16 

45* 

Income of Blacks 

-14 

-32* 


* If the 82 counties were a random sample of a population, the probability of 
a correlation of this size would be less than one in a hundred 

* If the 82 counties were a random sample of a population, the probability of 
a correlation of this size would be less than ten in a hundred 


Another important variable related to Negro turnout was the 
number of black candidates running for office at the local level. 
While blacks in southern states were not running for office in large 
numbers prior to 1965, Price reported in 1957 in regard to Negro 
registration m Florida that “ . local elections, local candidates, 
and the activities of local Negro voting leagues have also played a 
decisive role m increasing Negro registration" 11 Similarly, in 1971 

8 Key noted that throughout the South city dwellers are more likely to be 
nonvoters than rural citizens Southern Politics, 510 

9 "Negro Registration,” 711 

10 "Negro Political Behavior,” 278 

11 The Negro and the Ballot, 55 
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blacks running for office at the local level m Mississippi apparently 
aroused Negro interest in voting As indicated in Table 1, the 
presence of a Negro candidate on the ballot in a given county was 
ostensibly m itself sufficient to encourage higher levels of turnout 
by blacks As the number of candidates increased, however, the 
probability of higher levels of turnout advanced 

Prior to 1965, Negro registration was at its lowest levels in coun¬ 
ties with highest Negro population Matthews and Prothro wrote 
in Negroes and the New Southern Politics "The larger the propor¬ 
tion of Negroes in a southern community , the smaller the proportion 
who are politically active ” These scholars concluded that the per¬ 
centage of Negroes in the population was the best variable for pre¬ 
dicting Negro participation at the county level 12 Daniel found 
the Negro registration correlated with percentage of Negroes in the 
county population of Alabama at - 66 in 1960 and at + 43 in 1966. 13 
In explaining the negative relationship between these two variables, 
Matthews and Prothro argued that whites were more anxious about 
Negro political activity in the Black Belt counties and therefore 
resisted more forcefully political efforts by blacks They noted that 
the low levels of black registration in these counties resulted not only 
from fear of white reprisal but also from a lower level of commit¬ 
ment to voting by Negroes 

These authors saw this lack of desire to vote as a psychological 
mechanism used by Negroes to rationalize their oppressed situa¬ 
tion 14 In arguing that Black Belt Negroes are now the most politi¬ 
cally active, Daniel cited his belief that blacks are more likely to 
participate when the possibility of their success is greatest In his 
opinion, because possibility is greatest m Black Belt counties, the 
percentage of blacks registered to vote is larger in these areas 16 
While the data in Table 1 indicate turnout was higher in Black Belt 
counties, they do not necessarily support Daniel s contention that 
increasing percentage of Negro population acts as a significant 
stimulus to Negro participation The partial correlation coefficient 
between percentage of Negro population and turnout is only + 16 

In its 1961 Report, the United States Commission on Civil Rights 
detailed how resistance by whites was depressing Negro registra- 


12 P 115 (Italics in the original ) 
12 “Negro Political Behavior,” 278 
14 Negroes, 118 

18 "Negro Political Behavior," 279 
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tion 16 The data in Table 1 indicate that white opposition to Negro 
voting was not necessardy a significant deterrent to Negro turnout 
m the 1971 election. The partial correlation coefficient between 
support for the constitutional amendment restricting Negro regis¬ 
tration and black turnout is only - 12 In the 1971 election, ap¬ 
parently as a result of federal intervention through the Voting Rights 
Act and through federal scrutiny of the election, white resistance to 
Negro registration ceased to be a major obstacle to black voting 

Another reversal from the findings of the pre-1965 era concerns 
the association between white education level m a county and the 
level of Negro participation Matthews and Prothro, somewhat to 
their dismay, found Negro registration levels tended to decline as 
the median education level of whites increased They noted that 
the literature on race relations clearly demonstrates that education 
tends to reduce prejudice However, they concluded that among 
southern whites the median education level had to be very high 
before it led to increased levels of Negro registration In general, 
they said that education, until this very high median is reached, 
probably allowed the whites to exercise their anti-Negro sentiment 
more effectively 17 Our data on Negro turnout in the 1971 election 
suggests that black participation may no longer decrease with higher 
levels of education among whites 

While white education levels were slightly supportive of black 
turnout, Negro education levels had a positive effect on turnout 
patterns Matthews and Prothro reported no relationship between 
education and registration They found also no relationship be¬ 
tween Negro income levels and Negro registration Table 1 shows 
income and Negro turnout correlated at - 32 after controlling for 
the other variables Not only do these findings differ from that of 
Matthews and Prothro, but they are also contrary to what is normal¬ 
ly found Participation is usually positively related both to educa¬ 
tion and to a lesser extent to income The research of Lane, Oram, 
and Olsen has suggested that the relationship traditionally observed 
between class and political participation for whites may not be true 
for blacks 18 When the norms of ethnic or racial minorities stress 

i« “Voting,” I, 189-199 

17 Negroes, 128. 

78 Robert E Lane, Political Life Why and How People Get Involved in 
Politics (New York The Free Press, 1959), 235-255. Lane cites two other 
studies in which lower income Negroes and Italians are found to have higher 
participation rates than their upper income counterparts Anthony M. Orum, 
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political activity, Lane and Olsen believe a high rate of political 
participation by all group identifiers will result Furthermore, the 
rising income of individual members may reduce their group iden¬ 
tification and discourage their participation m comparison to that 
of lower income group members 

Another explanation for the different directions of the coefficients 
relating turnout to education and income is that Negroes may be 
experiencing status inconsistency 19 For example, a Negro high 
school graduate with a low income may be encountering more stress 
and desire to change the status quo than is a Negro high school 
graduate receiving a good income Since most Negroes in Missis¬ 
sippi earn less money than whites of the same educational level, that 
such stress increases with educational level is a reasonable assump¬ 
tion Therefore, when the partial coefficient of correlation controls 
for education, the result is a negative coefficient between income 
and turnout Of course, survey data will be needed to determine 
how well these aggregate measures reflect individual behavior and 
attitudes ' 

In conclusion, Negro turnout—not Negro registration—is now the 
crucial variable in measuring the potential impact of Negroes upon 
Mississippi and southern politics Because the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 has made a revolutionary change in the Mississippi elec¬ 
torate, the variables related to registration before 1965 are not 
necessarily the predictors of Negro turnout today 


"A Reappraisal of the Social and Political Participation of Negroes,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 72 (July 1966), 32-46, Marvin E Olsen, “Social and 
Political Participation of Blacks,” American Sociological Heciew, 35 (August 
1970), 622-697 

IS For a definition of status inconsistencv, see Gerhard Lenski, 'Status Crys¬ 
tallization Nonvertical Dimension of Social Status,” American Sociological Re¬ 
view, 19 (June 1954), 405-413, and Lenski, 'Status Inconsistency and the 
Vote,” American Sociological Rccieu;, 32 (Apnl 1967), 298-301 



Comment on 
“A Non-Additive Model 
for 

State Policy Research” 


J. Fred Giertz 
Walter J. Wadycki 


Professors Strousf, and Williams (hereafter SW) have ques¬ 
tioned the adequacy of the linear model and have attempted to 
demonstrate the utility of a nonadditive model in state policy re¬ 
search 1 A number of confusing aspects of the article led us to re- 
estimate the SW data, and we reach the opposite conclusion about 
choice of models 2 

Our major criticisms relate to the tests for significance m the pro¬ 
portion of variance explained (R 2 ) appearing in the SW article 
Several other troublesome aspects of the SW argument will be men¬ 
tioned only m passing For example, the graphic representations of 
the additive and nonadditive models are confusing. Have SW 
plotted three dimensions into two by holding one of the variables 
constant? How does a “threshold effect" arise in an exponential or 

* The authors express their appreciation to an anonymous referee for his 
constructive comments on a previous draft 

1 James C Strouse and J Oliver Williams, “A Non-Additive Model for State 
Policy Research,” Journal of Politics, 34 (May 1972), 648-657. 

8 We wish to thank Professor Strouse for providing us with information about 
the variables employed in the SW study The recalculated results are presented 
in Tables R1 through R4 
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logarithmic equation? The exponential form yields a smooth curve 
without the dramatic “jumps” depicted by SW 
A number of apparent errors in Tables 1 and 2 of the SW article 
caused us to re-estimate the models In these two tables, asterisks 
are employed to indicate that R or R 2 is significant at the 05 level 
As an example of apparent error, we find that in Table 2 for the 
additive model, R’s of 0 42, 0 45, and 0 46 are marked significant, 
but the considerably higher value 0 58 is not marked significant 
Since the same number of explanatory variables and the same 
number of observations are used in each of the equations reported 
in a given table, it is clearly impossible for one estimated equation 
to be significant at the 05 level while another equation with a high¬ 
er R is insignificant at that same level 

Table R1 


Explanatory Value of Two Models ion Chance States, 
Expenditure Chance prom 1956 to 1966 



Nonadditive Model* 

Additive Model* 

R2 

Number of 
Significant 
Coefficu nts 

R 2 

Number of 
Significant 
Coefficients 

Per Pupil 

0 470 

1 

0 385 

1 

Education 

0 286 

0 

0 319 

0 

Welfare 

0346 

0 

0 754* 

4 

Health 

0 528 

2 

0 645* 

2 

Highways 

0 309 

0 

0 307 

0 


• Each regression includes four socio-economic vanables and four political 
vanables Level of significance employed is 05 and an asterisk indicates R- is 


significant 

Our recalculations in Table R1 indicate that for the change states 
only welfare and health expenditure changes have R 2 significant at 
the 05 level for the additive model, but not a single R= is significant 
for the nonadditive model Table 2, when recalculated (our Table 
R2), yields no R 2 significant for either model Furthermore the 
preoccupation with R 2 seems somewhat misplaced because «e find 
very few vanables significant by the t-test What good is an equa 
tion with high explanatory power when almost every predictor van- 
able is statistically insignificant? SW have avo.ded th.s issue en¬ 
tirely 
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SW state that a way to test the usefulness of a nonadditive model 
(presumably in comparison to a linear model) is "to compare the 
variance explained m the dependent variables by socio-economic 
variables and the variance explained by socio-economic and political 


Table R2 

Explanatory Value of Two Models for All States, 
Expenditure Change from 1956 to 1966 



Nonadditive Model* 

Additive Model* 

R2 

Number of 
Significant 
Coefficients 

R2 

Number of 
Significant 
Coefficients 

Per Pupil 

0 294 

0 

0311 

0 

Education 

0 150 

0 

0 198 

0 

Welfare 


0 

0 284 

0 

Health 

0 205 

1 

0 200 

1 

Highways 

0 268 

0 

0 240 

1 


* See Table R1 


variables together ” 3 In Tables 3 and 4, they attempt to show the 
superiority of the nonadditive model by presenting the large in¬ 
crease in R 2 that results when political variables are added to the 
nonadditive regression, one already containing socio-economic vari¬ 
ables This comparison is interesting, but it in no way sheds any 
light on the supposed superiority of the nonadditive model over the 
additive one To do so, it would be necessary to compare the in¬ 
crease in R 2 for the nonadditive model when the political variables 
are added to the increase in R 2 of the linear model when the same 
variables are added This comparison was not made by SW In 
our recalculations of the SW data (our Tables R3 and R4), we 
found that such a comparison was favorable to the additive model 
For the change states, political variables add significantly to the 
additive model already containing socio-economic variables in ex¬ 
plaining welfare and health expenditure changes. The design of 
this particular comparison is somewhat questionable, even when 
earned out for both additive and nonadditive models because the 
results might be different if the political vanables were entered 
first 

* Strouse Bud Williams, "Non-Additive Model,” 654. 
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Table R3 


Increased Variance Explained by Political Variables, 
Chance States, Decade of 1956-86 



Nonadditive Model 

Additive Model 


Socio-Economic 

Add Political 

Socio-Economic 

Add Political 


Variables Only 

Variables 

Variables Only 

Variables 


R2 

R2 

R2 

R 2 

Per Pupil 

0 142 

0 470 

0 139 

0 385 

Education 

0 121 

0 286 

0 132 

0 319 

Welfare 

0 134 

0 346 

0 194 

0 754* 

Health 

0 215 

0 528 

0135 

0645* 

Highways 

0 213 

0 309 

0 188 

0 307 

* Asterisk indicates R 2 is significant at the 

05 level 




Table R4 




Increased Variance Explained by Political Variables, 


All States, Decade of 1956-66 



Konadditive Modil 

\dchtive Model 


Socio-Economic 

Add Political 

Socio-Economic 

Add Political 


Variables Onlv 

Variables 

Variables Only 

Variables 


R 2 

R 2 

R 2 

R2 

Per Pupil 

0 272” 

0 294 

0 290* 

0311 

Education 

0 068 

0 150 

0 090 

0 198 

Welfare 

0 076 

0 160 

0 180 

0 284 

Health 

0 072 

0 205 

0 031 

0 200 

Highways 

0 137 

0 268 

0 214* 

0 240 


* Asterisk indicates R 2 is significant at the 05 level 


Conclusion 

We beheve that the nonadditixe model is superior to the additive 
model for many applications Unfortunately the data selected by 
SW do not indicate such a conclusion Additional research is 
needed, and it would appear that both models should be explored m 
any particular application to determine which is empirically more 
acceptable Proportion of variance explained should not be the sole 
criterion Significance of individual predictor variables should also 
be considered. 
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Book Reviews 


Murray Clark Havens, Editor 


The Politics of the Black “ ’Nation’ By Matthew Holden, Jr 

(New York Chandler Publishing Co, 1973 Pp xvi, 236 $595 
paper ) 

The White Man’s Burden B\ Matthew Holden, Jr (New York 
Chandler Publishing Co , 1973 Pp xiv 288 $5 95 paper ) 

These books constitute a companion set of original essays Being 
essays they do not report original empirical findings Instead they 
present a number of arguments and prescriptions based on well- 
reasoned analysis of past and current black-white relations The 
books share common assumptions about future race relations, and 
each frequently refers the reader to material covered m the other 
To read just one would provide only half a picture 
The analysis proceeds from two assumptions First, Holden rejects 
the viability of black separatism and white apartheid, stressing that 
while there are separate socio-economic ‘'nations,” the races are 
irrevocably interdependent Therefore the country s sun ival re¬ 
quires that steps be taken to erode the mutual hostility and alter the 
exploitative relationship which whites have enjoyed Second, 
Holden assumes that rationality rather than rhetoric holds the kev 
to political solutions He does, however, recogni7e that under some 
conditions (for example, escalating belligerency on the part of 
black militants and police), the paranoia of the majorits may 
tolerate and even demand punitive policies that a short time c »r ler 
would have been inconceivable 

Recognizing both the need for a rational solution to the s 

racism and the forces which could spawn internal war, o en 
devotes major portions of both books to analyzing means or peace 
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fully achieving the changes needed by blacks While blacks have 
some responsibility, it is primarily up to whites to attain “a level of 
political rationality that will permit black and white peacefully to 
inhabit a common republic” (White Man’s Burden, p 147) Tech¬ 
niques for reaching this objective range from largely symbolic 
actions (official recognition of black heroes), through policy 
changes currently under debate (gun control and police reform), 
to proposals which have little likelihood of occurring in the fore¬ 
seeable future (statehood for large cities) Meaningful middle- 
range objectives which have some likelihood of being achieved are 
an end to the urban arms race, black capital development, and im¬ 
proved black employment There is, however, an unevenness in the 
analysis The proposal for domestic disarmament proceeds with 
detailed suggestions for limiting the availability of weapons and 
penalties for those who commit crimes with guns In contrast, the 
discussion of black capital development and income parity lacks 
specificity 

The underlying theme of Holden’s prescriptions for white Amer¬ 
ica is the need to shift white attitudes from hostility toward blacks 
to ambivalence “People already committed to, and satisfied with, 
one position must become ambivalent and then resolve that am¬ 
bivalence as they acquire a vision of new possibilities” (White 
Man's Burden, p 261) Holden shows that historically blacks have 
made gains in the sphere of civil rights while whites have ex¬ 
perienced uncertainty about the accuracy of their notions of white 
supremacy 

Ultimately Holden sees the need for reciprocal racial deference 
This and not the expanded welfare package frequently urged by 
liberals holds the key to racial peace Writing in 1971, Holden 
saw the next five yeais as critical in developing reciprocal deference 
A third of The Politics of the Black “Nation” is devoted to outlining 
“certain strategic measures [which] ought to be initiated or ac¬ 
complished” (p 138) Some of the objectives are traditional 
better education, a higher standard of living, equal justice, and a 
larger political role In discussing these goals Holden does not 
parrot platitudes For instance, in the political realm he notes the 
potential influence which can be exerted through the bureaucracy 
In seeming disagreement with Julian Bond, who has urged that 
blacks concentrate their political efforts on local government, 
Holden points out the limitations confining local decision-makers 
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and stresses the need for greater involvement at the state level and 
in political party hierarchies The discussion of educational needs 
plays down the significance of commumtv control while emphasiz- 
ing preparation of black youth to compete in a technological 
society 

One of the best aspects of the analysis is the treatment of the 
problems confronting black leadership These problems involve 
both internal stress and external relations with whites Holden 
shows that historically scarcity of resources and class conflict have 
created centrifugal forces wnthin the ranks of black leaders Causes 
of strain between the black bourgeoisie and the average black are 
explained The treatment, however, is one which recognizes the 
needs and economic self-interest of the former, rather than simply 
castigating the bourgeoisie as race traitors Similar understanding 
emerges in the analysis of the traditional dependence of black 
leadership on white support 

Segments of Holden’s likely audience may respond unfavorably 
to his analysis White liberals are chided for ineffectual leadership 
Current liberals are characterized as not only bereft of new ideas 
but also unable to perceive the failures of old ideas and programs 
Liberals have viewed black needs exclusively from a material per¬ 
spective, which, while not wholly wrong, ignores what to Holden 
is a larger factor, the need for esteem or deference 

While Holden’s criticism of white liberals mav strike responsive 
chords among some black readers his approach may be judged too 
moderate by some blacks The dispassionate analvsis of Booker T 
Washington’s leadership style and the rejection of separatist 
ideology in any guise may be unpopular Holden recognizes this 
possibility “The black experience has been so brutal, and the his¬ 
torical memory of that experience remains so acute, that to admit 
interdependence almost surely will earn a black leader some oblo¬ 
quy” (Politics of the Blaik “\atwn pp 134-1T5) 

Although Holden’s propositions fiv m the face of much that is 
currently in vogue and will therefore be rejected by some, lus care¬ 
ful arguments cannot he ignored His analvsis should at the very 
least provoke critics to rethink their own positions Bv charging 
whites with chief responsibility for reversing imperialistic race 
relationships, Holden mav help refocus liberals’ attention Whites 
who have prescribed changes in the black community, if thev ee 
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Holden, will concentrate on altering white attitudes and white 
institutions 

These books will be of interest to students of race relations, urban 
politics specialists, and those concerned with institutional change 

Charles s bullock in. University of Georgia 


Political Alienation and Political Behavior By David C Schwartz 
(Chicago Aldine Publishing Company. 1973 Pp xvi 286 
$9 75 ) 

The Power Motive By David G Winter (New York The Free 
Press, 1973 Pp xix, 373 $12 00 ) 

Of the concepts in the language of political science, power and 
alienation clearly rank among those causing more than their share 
of confusion Any new work on these subjects must invariably 
grapple with vast bodies of literature replete with numerous defini¬ 
tions of identical words, a multitude of operational indicators, and 
many overlapping theoretical frameworks We are beyond the 
stage of merely looking at the association between alienation (or 
pow'cr needs) and assorted social and political variables Fortun¬ 
ately, both Winter and Schwartz attempt to go beyond such simple 
associations by offering more comprehensive theories and linking 
empirical findings to broader social and political patterns Both 
are ambitious books, since their ultimate concern is not so much 
individual psychology but the impact of psychological states on 
the political system 

Winter’s basic concept is striving for power, not the actual exer¬ 
cise of power Though this focus avoids the usual measurement 
difficulties, effort is nevertheless expended on disentangling pow'er 
from a host of related terms (for example, maneuver, conquer, 
command, and the like) Winter operationalizes this need for 
power (n-Power) using a measuring strategy roughly similar to 
McClelland’s work on need for achievement tat’s and a scoring 
system sensitive to strong vigorous actions, affect arousing status, 
and explicit concern for reputation. 

The book’s research falls into two categories The first is rather 
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standard psychological research, assorted groups of college students 
are pven tats, and mean power scores are computed across a 
number of interesting, though not clearly theoretically integrated 
categories Thus we leam that n-Power is related to holding uni¬ 
versity positions of authority, participating m competitive sports, 
gravitating toward careers in teaching, and preferring maneuverable 
rather than powerful cars In chapter 6 Winter’s research takes a 
dramatic turn and considers the Don Juan legend as the arche¬ 
typical expression of the power motive This assertion is justified 
by both the literary analyses of others and some clever empirical 
studies, for example, frequency of sexual intercourse and n-Power 
among Harvard students Using the national literary output of Don 
Juan stories as an indicator of national n-Power, Winter finds that 
as such output increases so do colonization and warfare 

Empirical studies relate presidential power and achievement needs 
(obtained by content-analyzing inaugural speeches) to entenng 
wars, ratings by histonans, and cabinet turnover These studies 
will be of keen interest to political scientists, but they only partlv 
satisfy the promise of a more general theory relating the need for 
power to broader social and political phenomena An excellent 
bibliography on the need for power and 115 pages of appendices on 
n-Power scoring systems and various questionnaires follow the 
conclusion 

Schwartz’s treatment of alienation is likewise a major effort to 
integrate complex empirical theory with research and then to reach 
broader conclusions about political and social life Alienation for 
Schwartz is an attitude of estrangement between the self and the 
polity, it is not a social disposition, so the social variables usually 
associated with social alienation will be unrelated to this version 
It is hypothesized that (political) alienation occurs where an im¬ 
portant and threatening value conflict exists between the individual 
and the political system and where both the individual and the 
political system are perceived to be inefficacious Factors such as 
social background and personality do not affect the presence or 
absence of alienation, but they are hypothesized to determine the 
behavioral consequences of alienation 

These assertions about the causes of alienation are tested in 16 
separate studies (13 surveys and three laboratory experiments 
Populations examined vary widely Some data were collected by 
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personal interview, others by mailed questionnaire, and the mea¬ 
suring instruments varied somewhat by group. On the whole, 
though inconsistent findings do appear and one may have qualms 
about specific inferences and techniques, the results across these 
diverse groups tend to support Schwartz’s contention 

In the last section of the book Schwartz attempts to account for 
distinct behavioral orientations, for instance, withdrawal and 
revolutionism among the alienated Intervening variables pre¬ 
dicting such behavioral dispositions include social class, the se¬ 
quencing of alienation-producing factors, energy levels, anger con¬ 
trol, and need for conformity The author concludes his analysis 
by moving from small scale empirical studies to the future of 
American politics sketched out in broad, sweeping terms On the 
basis of a variety of bits and pieces of data, most of which are only 
loosely linked to the preceding analyses, Schwartz pictures America 
as moving toward greater alienation, politicizing of increasingly 
fragmented subcultures, expanding disorders, greater radicahzation, 
with a corresponding decline in such institutions as the present 
political party. 

Are these two ambitious books worthwhile? The Winter book in 
particular contains some highly imaginative, politically relevant 
research, as well as some useful, innovative methods of data col¬ 
lection Unfortunately, while The Power Motive should receive 
serious attention, many will be discouraged by the tedious, dis¬ 
sertation-like digressions We can hope that at least the chapter 
which deals with presidential n-Power will be read if nothing else. 
Political Alienation and Political Behavior is likewise difficult to 
read—it is poorly written, methods of data analysis vary from 
chapter to chapter, and the separa f e chapters bombard the reader 
with more and more data rather than contributing to an integrated 
picture The book’s chief virtue is that it provides a relatively 
comprehensive and plausible model of political alienation that 
could be the basis of considerable subsequent research Neither 
book, however, is an elegant treatment of its subject, and since the 
average reader is unwilling to wade through tedious detail, each 
book’s appeal will be limited to those already deeply involved in 
these subjects 


Robert weissberc, Cornell University 
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Fascism By Paul M Hayes (New York The Free Press 1973 
Pp 260 $6 96 ) 

Hayes is refreshingly modest in both the introduction and conclusion 
about the accomplishments of his book Upon reflection, however, 
this reviewer concludes that he has much to be modest about Much 
of what he says concerning the fascist regimes of Italy and Germany 
is sketchy and superficial, most of what he writes about the “intel¬ 
lectual origins” of fascism is appallingly misinformed 

The author announces m his introduction that he seeks to “under¬ 
mine" the position of Hannah Arendt and Carl Friedrich that 
fascism “is unique and specific, both in cultural and historic terms ” 
From the fourth chapter (“The Concept of the Totalitarian State”), 
we learn that among the “precursors" of fascism are the following 
thinkers Heraclitus, Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, Bodin, Hobbes, 
Hegel, Jaspers, and Max Scheler 

It is Hegel in particular upon whom the author concentrates his 
attack, for the German philosopher, we are told, was “the vital 
link in the chain of totalitarian thought” (p 40) If this were so, 
the “chain” would have snapped long ago, because according to 
the author’s own definition, for a state “to lie deemed totalitarian it 
is sufficient that the functions of the state and society be the same” 
(p 39) Anyone who has even the most cursory acquaintance with 
the Philosophy of Right will know the extreme importance which 
Hegel attached to the distinction between the state and civil society 
But then there is not a single direct citation from Hegel m the 
book Strange, for someone supposed to serve as the “vital link’ 

How is it that a scholar with access to the whole range of litera¬ 
ture on the subject of fascism and totalitarianism could apparently 
so willfully ignore such blatant contradictions to his argument 3 
The answer seems to be that, however paradoxical this mav sound, 
Hayes has dogmatically embraced the view of western intellectual 
history espoused by Karl Popper in The Open Society and Its 
Enemies The Popperian view of that history reduces to a version 
of cops and robbers, with the “totalitarian robbers (Heraclitus, 
Plato, Hegel et al ) being routed by the “liberal” forces of justice 
and sanity as seen bv Locke and the enlightenment 

It is high time that this outrageous distortion of our intellectual 
history, which advances our knowledge neither of the open society 
nor of totalitarianism, cease among responsible scholars One can 
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readily understand why Popper, writing originally when he did 
during the dark years of World War II, was moved to produce a 
polemic against totalitarianism from the perspective of modem 
secular humanism But it will not do, with the passing of decades 
and with the emergence of a corpus of criticism of Popper’s thesis, 
for a serious scholar to toss off that criticism with a remark that the 
reader should “also read some (which?) of the critiques of Pop¬ 
per’s thesis” (p 11) For that remark to be taken seriously, the 
author would have had to give evidence of having read and thought 
about those critiques himself 

Nevertheless, this book has its uses It shows more dramatically 
than The Open Society and Its Enemies what is narrow and dog¬ 
matic m Popper's view of the “open society” It also leaves Fried¬ 
rich and Arendt sleeping peacefully in their beds until someone 
with a real challenge to their conclusions about the uniqueness of 
totalitarianism to the twentieth century comes along to rouse them 
to reply And it even manages some intelligent judgments about 
more recent events, as when (in the chapter on Africa) it con¬ 
cludes, contra James Gregor et al, that, despite surface resem¬ 
blances, most contemporary African states may not accurately be 
designated “fascist ” 


dantf CERMiNO, University of Virginia 


Dynamics of the Party System Alignment and Realignment of 
Political Parties in the United States By James L Sundquist 
(Washington, DC The Brookings Institution, 1973 Pp xin, 
388 $8 95 cloth, $3 95 paper ) 

Cyclical theories of political development are always tempting, 
combining as they do illusions of predictability with promises of 
something for everyone what goes up must come down, and 
eventually you, too, will get yours The notion that United States 
political parties will undergo a major realignment approximately 
every 35 years has been one of the more popular of such theories 
recently. Working forward from seminal pieces by V O Key, Jr, 
and the Michigan Survey Research team, Walter Dean Bumham, 
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Kevin Phillips, and Richard Scammon and Ben Wattenberg have 
all suggested forms the imminent realignment might take James 
Sundquist, however, makes it appear highly doubtful that realign¬ 
ments take place cyclically—or that a new realignment of United 
States parties is now under way 

Realignments do take place Sundquist begins by explaining 
what he means by the term, stipulating that shifting voters must be 
motivated by their own party’s failure to take the “right” stand 
regarding a major issue of the day on which public opinion is be¬ 
coming increasingly polarized He offers five hypothetical “scenar¬ 
ios” desenbing how issues which cut across parties may or may not 
lead to realignment and suggests the variables likely to determine 
the outcome With this remarkably clear analytical framework 
established, he launches into detailed exploration of the realign¬ 
ments of the 18,50s, the 1890s and the 1930s Sundquist writes well, 
and his review of the slavery issue, the rise of populism, and the 
crisis of the Creat Depression, holds our attention It also provides 
the empirical base for the more elaborate theorv of realignment 
which follows, and for Sundquist’s defense of tne parties’ right to 
become polarized in response to community divisiveness He 
recognizes the hazards but sees a closed party system as ultimately 
more dangerous, as well as impossible to justify in terms of the 
democratic ethic” (p -307) 

Sundquist docs not see today’s shifts in voting preference as a 
new realignment Important issues (anticommunism, Vietnam, 
race, and law-and-order) have cut across the parties and have m- 
spired many to register independent but are now subsiding, Sund¬ 
quist argues, without lasting effect on party identification—or else 
are stimulating shifts congruent with the 1930s realignment 
seems likely Sundquist would classify the issue of Watergate in 


similar terms , ,_ 

The book offers such an excellent exposition o[ realignment 
theorv and substance that .t necessarily exposes as well some ol 
the weaknesses ol the concept Although there ate ertttc.l elect,on. 
when large numbers of votes haw shtfted-and^stayed shtrted- 
hasn't the h,story of Untted State, patbes. a. leas. ”■“*'**» 
nings of agrarian unrest ,n the 1870a been one of — 
merit of haves vetsus have-nots? The players eh nge « * “ 
social conditions conducive .0 havrng and no “ 

means fo, shifting the balance But from the farmer Grange 
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the intellectuals’ Common Cause a steady line of reformism has 
moved in and out of our party system, sometimes failing altogether, 
sometimes influencing both parties, yet having, over the long run, 
a stronger impact on the Democratic party than on the Republicans 
As the components of having and not having shift, voters find them¬ 
selves in the "wrong” party A dramatic issue enlightens them 
and they rearrange themselves accordingly The emphasis in recent 
studies on locating those moments of realignment may be mis¬ 
placed, it might be more interesting to conduct more senous in¬ 
quiries into the usefulness of the parties as ongoing intermediaries 
for either side 

kay lawson, California State University, San Francisco 


Congressmens Voting Decisions By John W Kingdon (New 
York Harper and Row, 1973 Pp x, 313 $8 95 cloth, $4 50 

paper ) 

Congressmen’s Voting Decisions is one of the most perceptive and 
comprehensive studies of the process by which members of Con¬ 
gress arrive at roll-call decisions Kmgdon’s analysis is based upon 
extensive interviews with a cross-sectional sample of members of 
the House of Representatives, conducted during the first session of 
the Ninety-first Congress (1969)' each interview focused upon 
some specific vote or set of votes concerned with a controversial 
issue recently under consideration The study design sought to 
develop a “life history” of each specific decision by emphasizing 
the practical and political considerations which were taken into 
account by the congressman in reaching his voting decision and 
the extent to which that decision was influenced by other legislative 
“actors” (for example, interest groups, party leadership) One 
extremely important advantage to Kingdon’s issue-by-issue ap¬ 
proach to congressional decision-making is that a member of Con¬ 
gress is probably better able to describe the cognitive operations 
followed with respect to a concrete decision made recently than to 
formulate general decision rules in the abstract, even if the con¬ 
gressman could be so reflective and analytical, his generalizations, 
being abstractions, might not reflect his actual behavior. The 
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author suggests, therefore, that by accumulating a number of 
decisions on a variety of controversial political issues over an entire 
legislative session, one is better able to discern patterns m the proc¬ 
ess by which congressmen reach their voting decisions, Kingdon’s 
analysis lends credence to this claim 

The study design utilized by Kmgdon is both the strength and 
weakness of the book Clearly, the design enables the author to 
focus upon political issues of some import—in that they generate 
conflict—rather than the usual analysis of roll-call behavior, which 
tends to lump all legislative votes together with little attention to 
their significance Yet this truncation precludes consideration of 
the processes involved in congressional decision-making with re¬ 
spect to the more mundane political issues, such issues may well 
dictate entirely different decisional processes 

Kingdon skillfully synthesizes a vast amount of research on 
legislative roll-call behavior as he examines a variety of hypotheses 
which are prevalent within the literature On the basis of bis 
interviews, the author concludes that fellow congressmen are the 
most important influences on voting decisions In addition to being 
readily available at the time of the derision, such colleagues are 
apt to supply the type of information most useful to the congress¬ 
man—“digested, explicitly evaluative information which takes ac¬ 
count of political as well as policy implications of legislative issues 
( p 101) The selection of consultants is heavily weighted toward 
those who hold similar attitudes and informants with expertise on 
the legislative issue in question Of secondary importance in the 
congressmans decisional calculus is his constituency 

Although none of the other legislative actors (that is the exec¬ 
utive branch, the partv leadership the congressman's staff, interest 
groups) is a really important element in a congressmans decisional 
calculus, some of these actors under certain conditions, appear 
more significant For instance, interest group importance increases 
with the salience of the political issue, and the “administration 1 
much on the minds of congressmen from the presidents pa 


(P o!i 76 the basis of his analysis, Kmgdon develops a model (“con¬ 
sensus decision mode”) to explain a congressman s ro ca ^ 

the model is based upon the total number of confllc , f, ' . r . 
the legislative system, with the congressman vo ing yf, e 

lty" position among the actors with ideologica po 
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problem witu this model is that the author spends approximately 
two-thirds of the book discriminating among the relative importance 
of each of these actors but does not attach a weight to the influence 
of the individual actors For example, although a congressman may 
find only a single actor out of line with the remaining actors, if that 
single participant represents his own attitude or that of his fellow 
congressmen, he may be more apt to discount the agreement 
among the others Nevertheless, even without this refinement, the 
model proves quite successful in predicting roll-call decisions De¬ 
spite potential shortcomings, Congressmen's Voting Decisions 
seems certain to become to the study of legislative behavior what 
The American Voter is to electoral research 

clenn r parker, Miami University 


The French Budgetary Process By Guv Lord (Berkeley Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1973 Pp xv, 217 $12.50 ) 

At least two questions may properly be asked of a book bearing 
a title such as this one The first, obviously, is “What does the 
book teach us about the French budgetary process?” The second, 
more important question, is, “What does the book add to our 
knowledge of government and politics or, more specifically, of 
decision and policy-making processes conceptualized as central 
components of empirically based theory of government and poli¬ 
tics?” The answer to the first question is clear “Quite a lot ” The 
answer to the second, which has to be more ambivalent and quali¬ 
fied, will be deferred for the moment 

We are led in systematic fashion through the various stages, 
technicalities, and agencies involved m the preparation of the 
budget, including the spending ministries, the ministers, their 
cabinets, the ministry and minister of finances, the president and 
prime minister, and the Parlement The analysis is only barely 
enlivened by occasional illustrations from interviews and other 
sources On the whole the chapter on “Stages and Actors” is deadly 
dull. Apart from detail, we learn little more than what is generally 
understood about the differences between the Fifth and Fourth 
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Republics although the means by which the Legislature seeks to 
re-establish influence in policy-making are sometimes interestingly 
portrayed 

The chapter on Attitudes and Strategies" provides the most in¬ 
sight into the realities of French budgeting Here we are shown 
some of the conflicts among and within agencies and between the 
field agencies and the central offices In good Wildavskyan fashion, 
agencies calculate and maneuver to maintain “the base” and to 
obtain fair shares (pp 136-137) and come into conflict with the 
central budget agency in the powerful ministry of finances Rut 
although m this and preceding chapters the role of interest groups 
is mentioned fairly frequently (usually in passing), we learn little 
about this role—or roles This explanation was indeed the author’s 
deliberate intention, as he states on page 35 they are not included 
among the main participants, “because they do not intervene as 
immediate actors, but, instead, are either used bv or themselves try 
to influence those who are directly involved in the process ” The 
exclusion is regrettable, m this reviewer's opinion, and the rationale 
for it is not persuasive Ehrmann and Maynaud rate an article 
apiece in the bibliography, but they apparently had little influence 
on the author’s analysis Similarly, Cro/ier, who has proposed im¬ 
portant hypotheses about French bureaucratic behavior, is mention¬ 
ed only a few times—again, en passant 

In a brief final chapter, the author concludes that the French 
budgetary process is characterized by formalism (the role played 
by legal and constitutional rules—not the disparity between such 
rules and actual behavior as Riggs uses the term), incrementalism, 
conflicts resolved by arbitration at higher levels of authority, and 
the inability of the parliamentary' svstem “to devf lop new ways of 
exercising democratic control over a complex and highlv developed 
administrative and governmental machinery (p 192) To this 
reviewer, a couple of these terms can be adapted to evaluate the 
book It is formalistic in emphasis leaving the reader largely in the 
dark about such aspects of French political reality as the relation¬ 
ship of interest groups to the bureaucracy Are such aspects as 
peripheral m the Fifth Republic as the author implies? And it is 
incremental m that it adds to our knowledge of French budgeting, 
but not much to the explicit confirmation or disconfirmation of im 
portant theoretical propositions about the making of crucial govern¬ 
mental decisions and policies It will therefore be more use 
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as a source of data for future and more theoretically-inclined 
scholars than as a significant contribution in itself 

john t dorsey, jr , Vanderbilt University 


Socialisms and Development By Rene Dumont, with Marcel 
Mazoyfr Translated by Rupert Cunnincham (New York 
Praeger Publishers, 1973 Pp 352 $10.00.) 

Once again, Rene Dumont, author of the widely discussed analysis, 
False Start in Africa, has written a thoughtful, highly personalized, 
tantalizing essay on a major contemporary issue, namely, under¬ 
development and its solution Although his views and positions 
on this issue are hardly novel, the breadth of his experiences and 
observations and the eloquence of his passionate yet nondogmatic 
perspectives make this study a significant contribution to the dis¬ 
cussion of the awesome difficulties confronting most of the world’s 
peoples 

The two major themes of this study are (1) that socialism rather 
than capitalism is the answer to underdevelopment, and (2) that 
all rigidly doctrinaire interpretations of socialism must be rejected 
in favor of a basic, humanistic socialism 

In the first section of the book the author evaluates in broad, 
sweeping terms both capitalism and socialism Capitalism is re¬ 
jected on familiar grounds it is based on the ‘law of the jungle,” 
it is exploitative and imperialistic, and it tolerates and promotes 
underdevelopment of both individuals and nations Yet the author 
is far less concerned with denouncing capitalist doctrine and sys¬ 
tems than with evaluating socialist doctrines and performances He 
rejects as absurd the claims of those who assert they have the one 
true socialist doctrine, complete in all details For Dumont, social¬ 
ism is, rather, a basic orientation toward life rather than a specific 
doctrine, and certainly not a rigidly constructed scientific dogma 
His concept of socialism stresses a concern for the “humblest and 
most deprived” in society and an emphasis on "freedom and ful¬ 
fillment ” He makes an eloquent plea for a tolerant, compassionate 
socialism which, he believes, will lead, step by hesitant step, to 
comprehensive human and social development. 
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In the second section of the book, Dumont sketches the character¬ 
istics of socialist regimes and philosophies in Zambia, Tan 7 ania, 
the Ivory Coast, Egypt, South Korea, India, and Me\ico, while 
Marcel Mazoyer contributes, in Part 3, a more comprehensive sur¬ 
vey of Algerian socialism The short case studies provide the 
author the opportunity to demonstrate the diversity that exists in 
the socialist world, but since they are not cast in any even moder¬ 
ately rigorous comparative framework, it is difficult to evaluate 
systematically the successes and failures of the regimes under con¬ 
sideration Yet they demonstrate the author’s thesis that ‘ the 
problems of socialisms and development prove to be extraordinarily 
complex” (p 338), and that there is no “sacred text” to which the 
peoples of the Third World can turn to find the answers to their 
dilemma of underdevelopment 

Students looking for a precise, data-Iaden balance sheet on 
socialist regimes and development will have to turn elsewhere and 
not to this study, devoid as it is of any tables or diagrams But 
those students of contemporary problems who appreciate a reasoned 
and compassionate statement bv a person who has long been in¬ 
volved in trying to alleviate some of the problems of the wwld will 
find much on which to reflect and meditate m this essav 

harvey c kibschull. North Carolina State University 


The Politics of Nuclear Proliferation Bv Gforge Quest er (Balti¬ 
more The Johns Hopkins University Pn ss, 1973 Pp x. 249 

$11 50 ) 

If the nuclear Armageddon e\ er comes the crazy consolation of the 
academic world will be ‘Don’t sav we didn’t warn you’’’ Since 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki scholars ha\e given us hundreds of works 
on arms and the restraints upon them This book is an especially 
valuable addition to a formidable list 

Professor Quester’s aims are not small “This book is an att J rn P t 
to separate pretense from reality in national attitudes tow ar t e 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty [npt] It is hoped t at it wi 
clarify some of the analysis of prospects for arms contro an a so 
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some comparable aspects of the foreign policy process in the several 
countries involved” (p, 2) 

In order to do all this the author examines the “political game” 
(p 12) with respect to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty from 
the perspective of 18 capitals Pretense and reality are separated 
not only in Moscow and Washington but also in New Delhi, 
Jerusalem, Tokyo, Stockholm, Brasilia, Buenos Aires, Santiago 
(which, with its predecessor, is disposed of m less than three 
pages), London, Ottawa, Canberra, Bonn, Rome, Pans, Pretona, 
and Peking The game ends m Vienna, where the politics of pro¬ 
liferation focus on the International Atomic Energy Agency 

Professor Qucster appears unpreoccupied with methodological 
concerns But he values his data “Many of the impressions con¬ 
veyed in this study were gained from interviews with individuals 
in and out of government in the countries discussed A great num¬ 
ber of other impressions, some of which are accepted and others 
of which are not, are drawn from previously published works on 
the npt” (p 13) Notwithstanding this methodological offhanded¬ 
ness, the book is much more than a set of impressions on “an 
unusually stimulating issue for any traditional analyst of inter¬ 
national politics ” (p 233) It is, perhaps inadvertently, a 
“post-behavioral” book, a loose, value-oriented, many-sided study 
in linkage politics We see the npt discussed as a problem in 
Soviet-American relations, in the relations among the “nuclear club,” 
and among nuclear, near nuclear, and nonnuclear states Non¬ 
proliferation also receives attention as a problem m bureaucratic 
and domestic politics 

Professor Quester’s approach, however laudable, imposes heavy 
responsibilities on his observations or impressions Although most 
hold up very well, the chapters on the treaty sponsors are the least 
rewarding The political games in Washington and Moscow have 
been followed by many scholars, and herp Professor Quester strains 
in his attempts to avoid banality There is an additional problem 
While those of the “behavioral persuasion” can take refuge behind 
the tables, printouts, and jargon of their craft, the traditional ana¬ 
lyst has no place to hide Deprived of the support or camouflage 
of scientific paraphernalia, he depends on the depth and clarity of 
his thought as demonstrated in his writing Professor Quester’s 
writing occasionally punishes his readers 

Two questions seem to haunt us throughout the book “Who will 
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be number six in the nuclear club?” and “What will happen after 
that?” India (her struggles brilliantly analyzed here) has now given 
us her mysterious, incomplete answer to the first question Profes¬ 
sor Quester has ably prepared us to ponder the second 

miltov feder, Beloit College 


The Social Thought of Rousseau and Burke A Comparative Study 
by David Camiron (Toronto University of Toronto Press, 
1973 Pp x, 242 $11 50 ) 

The respective political theories of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 
Edmund Burke are rich, complex structures incorporating subtle 
distinctions, paradoxes, and perhaps even some internal contra¬ 
dictions This complexity, plus changes in our concerns, perspec¬ 
tives and intellectual fashions may account for the fact that assess¬ 
ments of the fundamental thmst of their theories have varied from 
time to time 

Yet, as David Cameron notes in this revealing work, despite 
fluctuations m interpreting Burke and Rousseau, one thing seems 
to have remained constant The> have commonly and persistently 
been regarded as polar opposites in their social thought This is 
not to say, of course, that the similarities between them have gone 
entirely unnoticed Cameron himself points to previous instances 
(for example, Vaughan, Sabine Cobban, and so on) in which Burke 
and Rousseau have been compared Nevertheless, such t fforts have 
been less far-reaching than the present w’orh in highlighting the 
number and importance of affinities between the two political 
thinkers 

Cameron’s method of comparison consists first of delineating 
three traditions in western political thought—rationalism, empir¬ 
icism, and idealism—and then of using particular elements of these 
traditions as benchmarks for the systematic comparison of the 
political thought of Burke and Rousseau In this fashion the author 
leads us through a wide-ranging discussion of their respective 
positions on, among other things individualism natural rights, t e 
historicity of man, political liberty, moral freedom and po itica 
obligation Throughout Cameron methodically suggests para e s 
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and similarities, points to the differing degrees of sahency which 
an issue may have with either theorist, and shows how they con¬ 
verged on similar conclusions following separate routes Cameron, 
however, is sensitive to the irreducible differences between the two 
men and is careful not to stretch his argument beyond the evidence 
He concludes—I believe correctly—that "one would not wish to 
assert that Edmund Burke and Jean-Jacques Rousseau are, politi¬ 
cally speaking, brothers under the skin, but the contrary view, that 
they constitute polar opposites has been shown to be untenable 
There is at least as much to unite them as to divide them” (pp 178- 
179) 

Cameron’s argument about the extensive and significant similar¬ 
ities between Burke and Rousseau is highly persuasive Given the 
widespread conviction that these thinkers represent radically dif¬ 
ferent positions on societal questions, it might be suspected that 
Cameron reached his conclusion by reinterpreting Rousseau and 
Burke beyond all recognition This is not the case While we may 
quibble with certain of his judgments on controversial points, on 
the whole his position is balanced and cautiously argued Further¬ 
more, in his hands Burke and Rousseau emerge not as cancatures 
but as recognizable and familiar figures 

This reviewer has one word of caution to potential readers 
While the use of original sources is always desirable, Camerons 
extensive use of quotations from the original works of Rousseau 
without the provision of English translations presupposes an ade¬ 
quate command of French 


T s sorzano, Georgetown University 


Revolutionaries Contemporary Essays By E J Hobsbawm (New 
York Pantheon Books, 1973 Pp viii, 278 $7.95.) 

This collection of essays, consisting of reviews of some recent books 
written about communism, communists, and Marxism, and lectures 
on these subjects, represents the best in the tradition of intelligent, 
humanist British scholarship—a tradition obviously not the prerog¬ 
ative of any particular group or cause, but in this case enriched by 
Hobsbawm’s own commitment to radical social change Although 
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both the author and the publisher’s blurb contend that the articles 
utilize a “participant observer” technique, it is clearly not the 
methodology nor even the years of affiliation with Marxism which 
make this book so remarkable Rather it is wisdom m the biblical 
sense of the term, the vision to move beyond leftist and rightist 
chchds, and willingness to examine individuals and movements in 
historical perspective that make this work so impressive and so 
meaningful 

The essays are intrinsically linked bv a common theme the forces 
and assaults with which revolutionaries in essentially antirevolution- 
ary societies have had to contend What emerges is neither an 
apologetic picture nor a portrait of despair Instead, Hobsbawm 
asks the more pertinent question, what could or can be done at a 
given moment in history 11 In general he feels that Communists and 
Marxists m the West, and to some extent in the Third World also 
(with the exception of the guerrillas in Vietnam he deals only m 
passing with these societies) have done about the best they could 
under the circumstances m which they have found themselves 


While fully acknowledging the mistakes in judgment that have been 
made, he points out, and quite correctly that their failures in 
making a revolution stem from unrealistic expectations about what 
might be achieved given the histone al penod, the conditions of 
industrial society, and the nature of mass polities At the same 
time, he does not see their role as marginal m the antirevolutionary 
society Without them the possibility for revolution does not exist, 
for they are cntical both in providing a viable political organization 
and linking the masses, especially the workers, with intellectuals 
On the other hand various activities of the New Left such as 
the cultural revolution do not come off as well in lus opinion 
While avoiding the strident tone of mans Old Left critics Hobs- 
bawm argues that changes in such areas as sexual mores other than 
those in male-female power relationships an politically not serv 
important As he puts it, “Shocking the bourgeois is, alas easier 


than overthrowing him ” ... ,., 

AH in all, the book is a fascinating one which should be reqtu 
reading for those who desire revoh.tionarv change- and for a 1 
thoughtful scholars who wish to come to grips with the basic pros¬ 
pects and problems of making revolution 


MAHMVNF CITHENS 


Coucher College 
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Implementation How Great Expectations in Washington Are 
Dashed in Oakland , Or Why It’s Amazing That Federal Pro¬ 
grams Work at All By Jeffrey L Pressman and Aaron B 
Wildavsky (Berkeley University of California Press, 1973. 
Pp xviii, 182 $7 50 ) 

Very few case studies are interesting except to those who have been 
involved in the case, but this book is a delightful and worthwhile 
exception Although Pressman and Wildavsky focus on the efforts 
of the Economic Development Administration (eda) to create jobs 
for the hard-core unemployed in Oakland, the principles and les¬ 
sons to be learned, not the particular case, ment close attention 
As the authors show, eda’s attempts to implement policy in Oakland 
suffered setbacks that were not only costly but typical of the prob¬ 
lems encountered in "co-operative” federal-local projects 

Neglecting the policy creation and funding stages, the authors 
focus exclusively on the problems and frustrations that accompany 
efforts to implement public policy and conclude that, even under 
normal circumstances, the obstacles are so numerous that it is in¬ 
credible that federal programs are ever implemented Using easily 
understood statistics and noting that every program has several 
“decision points” and a "clearance” must be obtained at every 
potentially fatal juncture, they calculate that, even under near 
optimal conditions, the probability of program success sharply 
decreases as the number of clearance points increases People 
never seem to understand why so many government projects turn 
sour But after reading this book, the reader will no longer wonder 
why programs fail, but how any ever succeed 

The most important maxim to be learned from their tale of pro¬ 
gram failure is that "implementation should not be divorced from 
policy” (p 143) In other words, programs fail too frequently be¬ 
cause too much respect, effort, and enthusiasm are given to program 
design, obtaining initial support from the participating community, 
and funding, while the implementation stage is regarded as the easy 
part involving only routine, technical questions that can always be 
worked out later as long as the program itself is sound How 
wrong this thinking is, Pressman and Wildavsky skillfully argue 
Commenting on the Oakland failure, they assert ". those seem¬ 
ingly routine questions of implementation were the rocks on which 
the program eventually foundered” (p 143) 
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The authors make clear that the most harzardous “rocks” are not 
the technological or financial obstacles, hut the “people” problems 
The project’s target area is made up of people, people who are 
affected by the project Therefore, it is not surprising that the 
affected interest groups constitute the major problem area Every 
public project, no matter how “innocent” it may appear to plan¬ 
ners, will probably appear threatening to interest groups “out there ” 
To minimize potential conflict, the authors recommend that the 
affected interests be contacted to ease potential setbacks, but pro¬ 
gram implementers must soon learn that no matter how thorough 
their efforts, many unanticipated interest groups that have destruc¬ 
tive potential will appear Although these writers believe that 
problems m policy implementation can he reduced, they feel that 
anyone who thinks that the inherent features of interest group 
polities do not require a great deal of attention will find out later 
that he has been mistaken 

kevnfth f warbfv. Saint Louis Umtersttt/ 


Politics and the Housing, Casts Since 1930 By Nathaniel S 
Keith (New York Universe Books, 1974 Pp 232 $8 50 ) 

Unfortunately this book is disappointing Despite the author s im¬ 
pressive experience with and knowledge of federal housing politics 
and policies, he has not written a volume that will serve anv of its 
potential audiences well 

Politics and the Housing Casts St nee 1930 is not a significant 
contribution to the growing literature concerning the politic; o 
policy formation It is not scholarly in tone or substance, no foot¬ 
notes or index appear, the writings of others are largely ignored; 
no hypotheses are formally- suggested or tested The author has 
made no attempt at comparative studv, he fails to provide an in- 
depth analysis of why the housing industry lacks the clout of 
highway lobby or why the United States was so late in eve P S 
government supported housing policies for ow an m 
come families Keith’s theorv of public pohev ****** * pn 
manly built upon the role and attitudes of the president election 
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mandates, and the ideologies of congressmen He cites no research 
that would challenge (or support) his conclusions, his theory is 
barebones compared to that presented in a volume like American 
Business and Public Policy 

As a former reporter, speech writer, special assistant for con¬ 
gressional relations, federal bureaucrat, and president of the Na¬ 
tional Housing Conference, Keith could have written his memoirs 
His relationships with key congressmen, federal housing officials, 
and business lobbyists would probably have provided both aca¬ 
demic and nonacademic readers with interesting insights, anecdotes, 
and personality sketches Except for an occasional characterization 
(for example. Congressman Wolcott was “roly-poly and owlish in 
appearance,” p 70-71) and infrequent analyses of the personal 
sources of individual decisions (for instance, George Romney’s inter¬ 
est in volunteensm and Operation Breakthrough resulted from his 
experience as American Motors president and his Mormon beliefs), 
Keith stays clear of personal accounts of interesting people and 
events 

Unlike the recent volume by Anthony Downs ( Federal Housing 
Subsidies How They Are Working), there is little thoughtful 
analysis of housing policy in Keith’s volume He offers no analysis 
for example, of the effectiveness of alternative national housing 
policies nor the reasons why United States policies have, in his own 
estimation, failed 

The book approaches an ideological polemic in depicting political 
conflicts between conservatives (for example National Association 
of Real Estate Boards) and liberals The author, who sides with 
the liberals, has provided the reader with a plethora of conservative 
quotations like that from one congressman in 1949, “If this colossal 
program is adopted, the first fatal step toward national socialism 
will have been taken and the first real imitation of the Russian 
ideology of government will have gained a foothold on the shores 
of freedom ” However, Keith fails to offer more than his own 
polemic against these conservative arguments, he counters with “the 
[lobby’s] response was replete with emotional distortions 
and non sequiturs” (p. 72 ) Unfortunately he fails to define care¬ 
fully the limits of ideological analysis of political conflict, and 
despite spending the major portion of the book describing the rea¬ 
sons why progressive housing forces have failed and duly noting 
Nixon’s 1972 “conservative” landslide, he ends on a seemingly un- 
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realistic optimism about the future of federal housing policies A 
more radical conclusion seems warranted 


Jeffrey a raffel, University of Delaware 


Development and Instability Political Change in the Non-Western 
World By Robert P Clark, Jr (Hinsdale, 111 The Dryden 
Press, 1974 Pp vm, 279 $4 95 paper ) 

In this volume, Robert Clark makes his contribution to the ever- 
expanding literature on political development Though primarily 
intended as a text. Professor Clark’s book attempts to make a state¬ 
ment on the sources of political instability which would be of inter¬ 
est to scholars as well as students Consequently, the book can 
be evaluated according to both its utility as a course assignment 
and its value as an addition to our understanding of instability 
Ideally, a text should introduce the “accepted wisdom” of a field 
m a manner which is clear, interesting, reasonably well integrated, 
and of assistance to the student m further investigating the prob¬ 
lems raised Clarke is quite successful m meeting these objectives 
In Part 1 (Chapters 1 through 4) he explores the meaning of 
political development in terms of both systemic and attitudmal 
changes He carries out a comparison of the developmental ex¬ 
periences of the United States and the Soviet Union Finally, he 
looks at the ways in which the international environment can im¬ 
pinge on domestic development an often neglected dimension 
Though using a wide variety of sources, he relies on Almond and 
Powell’s capability analysis to unify his discussion 

In Part 2 (Chapters 5 through 8) the discussion shifts to the 
problem of instability, where he questions whether instability neces¬ 
sarily accompanies social change, pointing to such cases as the 
Vicos project in Peru, m which change and development brought 
a decline m “social pathology ” He analyzes what he sees as the 
root causes of instability and then provides six brief country studies 
on the management of instability 

Part 3 (Chapters 9 and 10) is devoted to the “strategy” of polit¬ 
ical development Clark first surveys various schools of thought 
ranging from the systemic viewpoint of Almond and Powe to 
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“developmental tacticians” such as Hirschman and Wnggins In 
the final chapter he defends the incremental approach to develop¬ 
mental decision-making over that of the rational choice (or syn¬ 
optic) model 

In all of these matters, Clark expresses himself in a clear, well- 
organized fashion and provides copious chapter notes for students 
who wish to pursue a topic further The book, however, lacks a 
bibliography, which also might have aided research 

As this summary illustrates, the book is largely derivative, and 
most of the content will be quite familiar to comparative politics 
scholars In exploring the causes of instability, however, Clark 
develops a perspective which might prove of some interest Insta¬ 
bility is seen as a function of the level of stress plus the means 
chosen to resolve the stress Stress levels are related to the per¬ 
ceived threat to well-being from the environment Though change 
causes stress, this alone does not produce instability, which depends 
on how the individual manages stress—mainly whether “high-risk” 
actions are chosen Clark argues that a “failure threatened person¬ 
ality,” who has been activated out of apathy, will choose high-nsk 
behavior, because it lessens personal responsibility for failure 
This analysis, though drawing on Gurr, Festmger, and McClelland, 
moves m the same direction as David Schwartz m his recent book 
Political Alienation and Political Behavior Its value lies m the 
attempt to synthesize systemic and personality factors 

Despite the book’s merits, a very unfortunate technical flaw must 
be noted’ the index is totally inaccurate Apparently the number 
of lines per page was reduced sometime between proof and final 
printing, and the page citations in the index are from one to four 
pages off I would surmise this is the publisher’s error, and, if so, 
they certainly owe Professor Clark an apology and another printing. 

peter c sedehberg, University of South Carolina 


Urbanization, Planning, and National Development. By John 
Friedmann (Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1973 
Pp 351 $12 50 ) 

Friedmann’s work is an ambitious study of a highly complex set of 
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interrelationships The weakness of the study lies m the great 
number of hypotheses that are presented with little development 
and elaboration, the juxtaposition of ideas on planning without 
fully exploring their relationship to urbanization and national 
development, and the great emphasis on Chilean case studies Yet 
from another point of view, the author can be praised for making 
a good effort in the right direction The study of national develop¬ 
ment has long been plagued by too much general theory which 
has little relevance to the empirical world and too many descriptive 
studies which make little or no use of systematic theory Fried¬ 
mann takes a large step toward providing theory which can be 
tested by empirical study 

The book is well organized, given the broad scope of the subject 
matter Friedmann recognizes the importance of theory by pre¬ 
senting a series of hypotheses dealing with urbanization Another 
set of hypotheses linking urbanization to national development 
appears under the title “a theory of polarized development ” Major 
processes of urbanization are noted and developed the generation 
and diffusion of innovation, decision-making, migration, and in¬ 
vestment The key to linking urbanization and national develop¬ 
ment lies m the recognition of “the unifying concept of spatial 
relationship within a single core-peripherv model in which periph¬ 
eral areas are defined in terms of their dependency relationships to 
relevant core regions’’(p 18) 

In the second and third parts of the book, entitled “Policy” and 
“Practice” respectively, Friedmann looks at Chilean examples, re¬ 
viewing both official national policy and specific characteristics 
of urban conditions The emphasis on planning in the Practice 
section detracts somewhat from the cohesiveness and consistency 
of the book Yet planning is recognized as a potentially useful 
policy tool and m this sense serves to bridge the gap between 
the proposed theory and the actual policy decisions If policy¬ 
makers m developing nations arc to lead their countries in desired 
directions, they must not only achieve a greater awareness of core- 
periphery relations and the impact of urbanization but also under¬ 
stand how, through proper planning, to control and direct the 
urbanization process 

The phenomenon of massive migration to the large cities o 
developing nations has long been recognized Friedmann o ers 
some understanding of the problem and suggests irection or 
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policy to deal effectively with this "hyper urbanization ” However, 
much more needs to be accomplished m terms of additional case 
studies and more thorough comparative analyses. 


roy jumper, Indiana University 
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Alexander, Robebt J. (ed ) Aprtsmo The Ideas and Doctrines 
of Victor Raul Haya de la Torre (Kent, Ohio Kent State Uni¬ 
versity' Press, 1973 Pp xiv, 367 $12 00 ) 


This work fills a conspicuous gap by providing in English the major writ¬ 
ings of apra’s founder An introduction puts these miscellaneous essays in 
perspective and explanatory notes occur throughout The specialist will find 
few new insights, but others interested in the most important indigenous 
Latin American political movement of this century will welcome a significant 
addition to the literature Clifford e landers 


Allevde, Salvador Chile’s Road to Socialism (Baltimore 
Penguin Books, 1974 Pp 208 $2 45 paper ) 


As a compilation of speeches, interviews and excerpts from the writings of 
Salvador Allende, this work provides insights into the man, his politics, and 
his philosophy It is clear that Allende was deeply committed to radical 
social changes within the constraints of a constitutional democracy—a dual 
commitment which immobilized his government and brought about his fal 
E SPE\CEB WEI LHOFtB 


Ambroz, Oton Realignment of World Power The Russo-Chinese 
Schism 2 vols (New York Robert Speller and Sons, 1972 Pp 
xxx, 338 and 406 $12 50 per volume ) 


Ambrozs first volume explores the S.no-Soviet dispute during the 1950s 
and 1960s, while the second volume concentrates on China scultura revo 1 
as Mao's wav of instilling anti-Soviet fanaticism m the p llnese J^ P 
Ambroz's conservatne politics strongly color this ana vsis or exa ^ 

of the few positive contributions of Maoist China was her .eminder to the 
world of Soviet colonialism ” (p xxinl klnvfth ueberth l 


Bacciocco, Edward J, Jr The New Left in 
Revolution, 1956 to 1970 (Stanford, Calif 
Press, 1974 Pp xvi, 300 $8 95 ) 


America 

Hoover 


Reform to 
Institution 
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This history of the New Left, defined too narrowly as sncc, sds. The Free 
Speech Movement, and their direct offshoots, provides an excellent description 
of these national organizations to 1966 Coverage of later years is marred by 
excessive concern with the Old Left The closing date, 1970 (including the 
bibliography) excludes important related developments, for example, the 
Women’s Liberation Movement lyman tower sarcent 

Benjamin, Jacques Les Camerounais occidentaux La minority 
dans un Ltat bicommvnautaire (Montreal Les Presses de l’Um- 
versite de Montreal, 1972 Pp xvn, 250 $10 30 ) 

This monograph examines the climate of the quasi-federal structure which 
was replaced by a frankly unitary state a decade after Cameroon became in¬ 
dependent B( il),limn anticipated the transition, more because of France’s 
centralizing tradition and the preoccupation of African leaders with national 
unity than because of the strains inherent in an unequal bicultural partnership 
EDWARD M CORBETT 

Casper, Jonathan D The Politics of Civil Liberties (New York 
Harper & Row, 1972 Pp xt, 322 $4 00 paper ) 

Rathtr than using the case approach, Casper relates civil liberties to politics, 
and his volume is thus well suited for political science courses that depart 
from the traditional law school approach to the subject Primary emphasis is 
placed on First Amendment freedoms, with one chapter devoted to criminal 
justice An introductory chapter places the material in a conceptual frame¬ 
work A DIUHICK CASTBERC 

Cranston, Maurice What Arc Human Right's? (New York 
Taphnger Publishing Co , 1973 Pp 170 $6 95 ) 

The author distinguishes positive rights (legally formulated and enforceable) 
from moral rights (claims to entitlement whu h may or may not be in 
statutory form) in order to examine the logical and practical status of “uni¬ 
versal human rights,” a species of moral rights International documents on 
protection of human rights are appended ruth l Horowitz 

Dennis, Jack (ed ) Socialization to Politics A Reader (New 
York John Wiley fit Sons, 1973 Pp xiv, 527 $1150 cloth, $8 50 

paper ) 

An imaginative collection of articles on such topics as the theoretical import 
of socialization research, the content and development of political learning, 
subcultural vanations, long-term effects, and socialization agents Several of 
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the contributions are original, including an excellent »rt,e 1 e v. kt 
methodological problems and an analysis by Dennis of hot tL study 
political socialization should proceed harrell n rodcers, jr 


on 

of 


Duchacek, Ivo D Rights and Liberties in the World Today 
Constitutional Promise and Reality (Santa Barbara, Calif ABC- 
Clio Press, 1973 Pp xiu, 269 $1500 cloth, $4 95 paper ) 


A comparative examination of the relationship between the bills of rights 
of over 100 countries and the manner in which those countries actually protect 
the rights of their citizens The gap between theory and practice is often large 
The author cites onginal sources and empirical data when such material is 
available The text is an excellent treatment of constitutions m general and 
the manifest and latent functions they serve a duirick tastberc 


Dunn, John, and A F Robertson Dependence and Opportunity 
Poltttcal Change in Ahafo (New York and London Cambridge 
University Press, 1974 Pp xm, 400 $19 50 ) 

A richly detailed general history of the Ahafo region of uest-central Ghana 
from 1896, focusing on the interaction among traditional, colonial, and post¬ 
colonial factors The work’s value is limited bv the lack of explicit organizing 
theory, which allows abundant data to overwhelm the casual reader and all 
but obliterate conclusions \eweix m stultz 

Ershkowitz, Miriam, and Joseph Zikmund (eds ) Black Politics 
m Philadelphia (New York Basic Books, 1973 Pp xiv, 228 
$10 00 ) 

In this compilation are vivid examples of the significance of ethmcitv that 
confirm for Philadelphia the adage that partus m big cities usualls trs to 
organize and control the black natural neighborhood ' ote for their benefit 
while perpetuating racism in that blacks are excluded from police machinery 

ERNEST PATTERSON 


Fish, John Hall Black PowerlWhite Control The Struggle of 
the Woodlawn Organization in Chicago (Princeton, N J Prince¬ 
ton University Press 1973 Pp \n 356 $12 50 ) 

This is an insightful albeit rambling narratise studs of TWOs struggles for 
participation, power, and community control TWOs involvement m t ree 
controversial programs (The Youth Protect, the Woodlawn Experimental 
Schools protect, and the Model Cities program) is examined, with fishs 
advocacy/analysis raising as mans questions as it helps to clanfv thomas 

J PAVLAS 
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The Fleischmann Report On the Quality, Cost and Financing of 
Elementary and Secondary Education in New York State (Vol¬ 
umes II and III ) (New York The Viking Press, 1973 Pp x, 326, 
ix, 437 $6 95 paper per volume ) 

Volume II provides a thorough critique of the substance and financing of 
public education programs m New York State and recommends an expanded 
state role in assisting local districts to alleviate the massive pupil failures of 
contemporary public education, especially in Urban America Volume III 
presents a detailed analysts of the governance of public schools, with special 
focus on the decentralization law for the New York City schools and the 
changing role of teacher organizations and citizen participation Essential 
reading for all interested m contemporary public education fred j foley, jr 

Foner, Nancy Status and Power in Rural Jamaica A Study of 
Educational and Political Change (New York Teachers College 
Press, 1973 Pp xx, 172 $8 50 doth, $3 95 paper ) 

A study of the influence of education and politics on social interaction and 
status patterns in a Jamaican village It captures the villagers’ aggressive 
interest in their children's education as a means to their own social mobility 
and the consequent sublimation of potential societal conflicts into interpersonal 
quarrels pierhe-michel fontaine 

Frankel, Joseph Contemporary International Theory and the 
Behaviour of States (New York Oxford University Press, 1973 
Pp ix, 134 $4 00 cloth, $1 95 paper ) 

Frankel introduces the reader briefly to the nature of international theory 
and then to various theoretical approaches systems analysis, integration theory, 
the decision-making approach, and versions of interaction analysis He con¬ 
cludes with application of these approaches to the case of Britain and the 

EEC DAVID V EDWARDS 

Gilbert, John H (ed) The New Era in American Foreign Policy 
(New York St Martin’s Press, 1973 Pp 216 $8 95 cloth, $3 95 

paper ) 

The contributions of Ernest R May, Inis Claude, and Stanley Hoffman 
stand out In this collection of eleven essays written in the spring of 1972 The 
selections reflect neither the co-ordination of a single perspective applied to 
several issues nor the contrast of several perspectives applied to a single issue 

BEN L MARTIN 
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Greer, Ann L The Mayor’s Mandate Municipal Statecraft and 
Political Trust (Cambridge, Mass Schenkman Publishing Co, 
1974 Pp xi, 196 $600paper) 


A community power study with a heart Relying heavily on the theory- 
building works of Banfield and Dahl, the author examines with obvious 
affection and approval the long mayoral reign of Waukegan’s Robert Sabonpan 
Skillful use of social science techniques, coupled with an eye for the illustrative 
anecdote, produces a superb little book josfph c pileoc e 


Grundy, Kenneth W Confrontation and Accommodation in 
Southern Africa The Limits of Independence (Berkeley Uni¬ 
versity of California Press, 1973 Pp xxi, 360 $12 50 ) 


A readable study of Southirn African foreign relations in which the growing 
preponderance of the Republic of South Africa is shown Compromise strat¬ 
egies toward dealing with the paramount issue of race relations are examined 
but ]udged bv Professor Grundy to be unproductive Black efforts for 
liberation/revolution have lacked success, but the advantage mav iventuallv 
rebound m favor of the blacks poblrt e johnston 


Hamby Alonzo L Beyond the New Deed Harry S Truman and 
American Liberalism (New York Columbia University Press, 
1973 Pp xx, 635 $1295 ) 


An apology for the pragmatic moderate l.bcr,l, ; m that Truman tvp.ficd, 
Hamby's book admits Truman's limitations as a leader but insi Is tha 
orientation was far closer to the mainstream of progressive poht.es than many 
liberals then and now have admitted mcrray Clark hasbv, 


Hamilton, Charles V The Bench and the Ballot Southern Fed¬ 
eral Judges and Black Voters (New York Oxford ln.vers.ty 
Press, 1973 Pp xn, 258 $7 95 ) 


A readable account of federal jud.c.af efforts % 

South The major part of the book 

Judges are classified as aggressors, resistors and gr.^ p|tums 0 f d,s- 

crimina^wm^ron^cluding ,l that' 1 fedcTal judges performed better than most obsers- 
ers expwted jack p edwards 


Hermann, Charles F 
Behavioral Research 
334 $12.95.) 


(ed ) 
(New 


International Crises Insights from 
y oik The Free Press 1972 Pp ' 
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Although by and large these papers apply scientific methods to hypotheses 
about crisis, there is no explicit attempt to evaluate or compare the method¬ 
ologies employed There are problems of definition, apparently contradictory 
findings, and diverse hypotheses with no over-all theory of crisis, but the 
collection provides a good summary of current scientific work on crisis 
CAROL A LOOMIS 

Hirsch, Herbert, and David C Perry (eds ) Violence as Politics 
A Senes of Original Essays (New York Harper & Row, 1973 Pp. 
xv, 262 $4 95 paper ) 

This is one of the better collections of empirical and quantitative pieces 
generated by the events of the last decade The data base is never far 
beneath the surface but does not intrude into the generally strong theoretical 
and conceptual dimensions of the essays Workmanship in finding and using 
evidence is impressive Excellent introduction to empirical methodology for 
students h l nieburc 

Hughes, John, and Harold Pollins (eds ) Trade Unions in Great 
Britain (New York Barnes & Noble Books, 1973 Pp 264 
$10 00 ) 

Contemporary British trade unionism is illustrated by presenting the docu¬ 
ments which provide the theoretical underpinnings and contemporary policy 
guidelines for the movement A useful, well-constructed work, but the docu¬ 
ments do not begin to inform the reader about the politics lying behind the 
rhetoric gehald a dorfman 

Katz, Elihu, and Brenda Danet (eds ) Bureaucracy and the 
Public A Reader in Official-Client Relations (New York Basic 
Books, 1973 Pp ix, 534 $16 95 ) 


Twenty-six articles outline the relationship between the bureaucracy and 
the public The first three sections deal with environmental, organizational, 
and situational factors The last section surveys strategies for change and 
includes the few normative readings of the collection Katz and Danet offer 
an excellent introductory' chapter and open each section with extensive biblio¬ 
graphical essays peri e ARNOLD 

Kim, Jung-Gun, and John M Howell Conflict of International 
Obligations and State Interests (The Hague 1 Martinus Nijhoff, 
1972 Pp ix, 135 21 guilders ) 

The authors analyze the problems that states create by frequent and pro- 
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longed disregard of the legal obligates denved from the creation and 
functioning of the growing number of international organisations, primarily 
the United Nations Particularly because of the case studies this volume will 
be useful as supplementary' reading in eourve-s in international law and orga¬ 
nization DONALD R SHEA 


Kirkpatrick, Samuil A Quantitative Analysis of Political Data 
(Columbus, Ohio Charles E Merrill Publishing Co, 1974 Pp 
xiv, 509 $1595 ) 


Kirkpatrick covers introductory statistics from percentages to analysis of 
variance and partial correlation in 66 pages There are also bnef chapters on 
causal modeling, scaling, and time series analysis Two-thirds of the book 
consists of reprinted articles illustrating vanous sophisticated statistical tech- 
nxiuis Graduate level scope and methods courses may find it useful wil¬ 
liam o vanderhok 


Knutson, Jeanne N (ed ) Handbook of Political Psychology 
(San Francisco Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1973 Pp xvt, 542 

$25 00 ) 


This „ an impressive collection, representing many of the better known 
nerncs in the field But it m iv place too much stress on the uork of a l.m.te 
number" of “masters" neglecting the contribute, of vounger and perhaps 
more innovative scholars mctuc.y clark havins 


Lakey, George Strategy for n Living devolution (San Francisco 
W H Freeman & Co, 1973 Pp xx. 234 $2 95 paper) 

Drawing upon a vanetv of materials, 
nonviolent movements, this book v purpose « “ collapse 

about a nonviolent revolution which ^d Is s and prescription 
While not all reiders vs,11 agree with the au hor > a p ^ 

the book does offer an interesting perspectwe on the 
RAMDOLPH M snERSON 

Larson. Amar. o 1M»™I Sm,r,l„ 

Sources (Do, roil Calc R~..rch C», 19.3 Cp 

$14 50 ) 

Tins is an unannotated hihhographv of 
tional security affairs with an asls ° ,, 3 800 entries are not cross- 

extensive. it ts difficult to me T “ d md „ ameliorate, these short¬ 
listed, nor is there an author mdes A kevwo 
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comings A list of selected periodicals and research organizations concerned 
with national security affairs is included Arnold kanter 

Leege, David C, and Wayne L Francis Political Research: 
Design, Measurement and Analysis (New York Basic Books, 
1974. Pp xiv, 417 $1500) 

A major contribution to the literature on political methodology, Political 
Research will probably become the standard text in graduate methodology 
courses Eloquently and simply written, it effectively combines the theoretical 
and methodological concerns of political scientists in the framework of a 
philosophy of multiple operationahsm Particularly strong in its coverage of 
techniques borrowed from psychology and sociology and recent methodological 
work BARBARA LEIGH SMITH 

Levison, Arnold B Knowledge and Society An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of the Social Sciences (Indianapolis Pegasus, 1974 
Pp xi, 188 $4 95 paper ) 

Ranging from Hume through Quine and Chomsky, the author shows that 
the philosophy of social science is not as settled as conventional umty-of- 
science introductions suggest Although the writing varies in difficulty and 
the author must move too quickly, he accomplishes his principal goals en¬ 
couraging reflection and further reading STEPHEN v Stephens 

Long, Ngo Vivh Before the Revolution The Vietnamese Peasants 
Under the French (Cambridge, Mass The MIT Press, 1973 
Pp xvi, 292 $12 50 ) 

This book is a double treat The first part is a well researched analysis 
of how landlords and the French colomal government reduced Vietnamese 
peasants to intolerable misery The second consists of five translated essays 
about rural conditions that Vietnamese scholars, journalists, and other observ¬ 
ers wrote in the 1920s and 1930s benedict j kerkvljet 

McClure, Dianna The Cost of Poverty Information for Action 
(Frankfort, Ky . Legislative Research Commission, 1974 Pp vii, 
108. Free ) 

This monograph is short on interpretation and analysis It is an exhaustive 
compilation of data on poverty and poverty programs in Kentucky and is 
probably of value only to scholars with a particular interest in that state or 
involved m comparative state research Herbert hirsch 
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Meeker, Thomas A The Military Industrial Complex A Source 
Guide to the Issues of Defense Spending and Policy Control (Los 
Angeles Center for the Study of Armament and Disarmament, 
California State University, Los Angeles, 1973 Pp vi, 23 $1 50 
paper.) 


This is a short bibliography of the military-industrial complex designed 
to provide “an in-depth introduction to the subject" Major topics include 
current issues, arms race, historical perspective, civil-military relations, defense 
economics, and militarism Richard a icraemer 


Meyer, Poul Systemic Aspects of Public Administration 
(Copenhagen GEC Gad, 1973 Pp 183 Dkr3500) 


This underfootnoted and poorly edited and translated volume purports to 
unify “in a single theoretical framework the diverse aspects of public admin¬ 
istration ” It fails because of the author’s predominantly legalistic approach 
and the simplistic conclusions that result from it His treatment of such major 
topics as legislative control of administrative agencies does not reflect their 
complexity Michael stein si an 


Mills, Nicolaus (ed ) The Great School Bus Controversy (New 
York Teachers College Press, 1973 Pp ox, 856 $10 95 cloth 

$5 95 paper ) 


This anthology contains 28 readings that relate to school busing Included 
are legal and other background materials, analyses of research studies, reports 
of busing experiences, and articles on black political strategy regarding the 
question Designed to put the busing controvert,} in perspective, the readings 
represent a vanetv of differing views James d thowas 


Mount, Ferdinand The Theatre of Politics (New York 
Schocken Books, 1973 Pp xm, 276 $7 95 ) 


A delightful, thought-stirring volume on the pohtician an<3 P 0,, ' ,Ca |' 
mumcations For Mount, politics is theater and a handy s age 
reconsideration of power, order, and change-wth due regard to 8^- 
styles and settings, audience command, language, pot. 
grace in comedv and laughter hrou vi savps corrin 

Odom, W,cuam E The Soeie, Volualeer, T* 

Bureaucracy in a Mile Mas, Oman '=-<■»" < P ™” ,ro ' 

Princeton Univers.tv Press. 1974 Pp xvi, 360 $14 50 ) 
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This is a scholarly but overly elaborate and ambitious study of the first 
decade (1927-38) of “Osoaviakhim 1 ’ (Society of Friends of Defense and 
Aviation-Chemical Construction), a para-military mass organization of some 
13 million members The author attempts to integrate his findings with 
Western modernization and organization theories, with benefit to them, but 
with a definite loss to "Osoaviakhim ” yaroslav dilinsky 

Owen, Rocer, and Bob Sutcliffe (eds ) Studies tn the Theory 
of Imperialism (London and New York Longman, 1972 Pp xn, 
390 $14 50 cloth, $7 00 paper ) 

The 14 essays m this well-organized volume seek to describe, assess, and 
advance research on imperialism Although neglecting non-Marxist research, 
the editors raise a number of conceptual and methodological problems that 
merit scrutiny by Marxist and non-Marxist alike Particularly valuable are 
essays bv Hodgkin and Kanya-Forstner and a 60 page annotated bibliography 

Wtl LIAM C POTTER 


Palmer, Monte The Dilemmas of Political Development An 
Introduction to the Politics of the Developing Areas (Itasca, III 
F E Peacock Publishers, 1973 Pp xvi, 213 $8 50 cloth, $4 95 

paper ) 

Palmer goes beyond an initial conceptualization of development as move¬ 
ment toward modernization, with expanded goods and services, to emphasize 
the importance of the difficulty of attaining national integration and authority 
systems possessing the capability to adapt and mobilize Cases assist compara¬ 
tive analysis of traditional and transitional societies and alternative authority 
systems One of the better texts w Marvin wnx 

Pancle, Thomas L Montesquieus Philosophy of Liberalism a 
Commentary on "The Spirit of the Imws ’ (Chicago University of 
Chicago Press, 1974 Pp x, 338 $10 00 ) 

Pangle argues that Montesquieu’s discussion of institutions appropriate to 
naturally selfish men deserves close attention as we try to discover what has 
gone wrong with modem liberalism This is worth saying, and Pangle ex¬ 
plores several interesting analytical avenues in his approach to Montesquieu 
But be forces some of Montesquieu’s most generous and subtle insights into 
Procrustean pigeonholes, and the major thesis gets lost along the way 
NANNERL O KEOHANE 

Paterson, Thomas G Soviet-American Confrontation Postwar 
Reconstruction and the Origins of the Cold War ( Baltimore The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974 Pp, xi, 287, $1200 ) ^ 
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In a solid, well-documented study of postwar reconstruction the author 
concludes that United States diplomacy was expansionist, coercive, and took 
advantage of America s powerful position to challenge the ussn through its 
use of foreign aid as an "integral part" of its “arsenal of weapons" pauc 

W BLACKSTOCK 


Rabinowitz, George B Spatial Models of Electoral Choice An 
Empirical Analysis (Chapel Hill- Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, 1973 Pp vn, 192 $4 00 

paper ) 

Using data from the “thermometer” question of the 1968 snc election study, 
Rabinowitz constructs spatial models in which candidates arc found to be 
peripheral to the more centrally located electorate The type of issue cur¬ 
rent in American politics is considered as one explanation of this phenomenon 
Possible axes of party realignment are explored Half of the monograph is 
devoted to an explanation of the 'hne-of-sight” measure on which positiomngs 
are based ada finifter 

Rokeach, Milton The Nature of Human Values (New York 
The Free Press, 1973 Pp x, 438 $1395 ) 


Notwithstanding its title, this is not a philosophical treatise but an interpre¬ 
tation of survey findings from rankings of values by Amencaii sample 
Rokeach offers an analstical/tspological introduction and discusses implications 
of his research for the behavioral sciences and for society An excellent 
illustration for the familiar observation that in research assumptions determine 
conclusions dflos d hcgkes 


Seibel, Hans Dieter The Dynamics of Achievement A Radical 
Perspective (Indianapolis The Bobbs-Mernll Co , 197 p 
$1 50 paper ) 


Scibel’s critique of the achievement 
succinct and well organized But the 
alternative he posits are by no means so 
HAVENS 


motif in all industrial societies is 
problems and impbc ations of the 
adequatelv explored mww« clabk 


Shade, William L Social Change and the 
(Gainesville University of Florida Press, 19<3 Pp . 
paper ) 

Shade has undertaken a svstematic 
theories of elections H.s claims are modest-h.s results mtng 
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gestive with regard to major historical shifts in electoral support for parties 
in the United States Murray clark havens 

Sharp, Gene The Politics of Nonviolent Action (Boston Porter 
Sargent Publisher, 1973 Pp xxi, 902, $24 95.) 

This is an encyclopedic analytical and descriptive study of nonviolent 
politics in practice, concentrating on dispassionate exploration of such "dynam¬ 
ics of the struggle” as preserving solidarity and inciting repression, as well 
as 198 “techniques of nonviolence,” including everything from mock funerals 
to rent strikes Sharp employs many useful historical examples Robert 

BOOTH FOWLER 

Surrey, Stanley S Pathways to Tax Reform (Cambridge, Mass 
Harvard University Press, 1973 Pp xi, 418 $1200 ) 

Stanley Surrey draws upon his experience as a former Treasury official to 
advance with clarity and persuasiveness the concept of "tax expenditures," 
that is, the public cost of income benefiting from special exemptions and 
exclusions under the federal tax system An important work for policy makers, 
tax reformers, and citizens James e larson 

Thayer, Frederick C An End to Hierarchy! An End to Competi¬ 
tion 1 ( New York New Viewpoints Press, 1973 Pp x, 232 $9 95 
cloth, $2 95 paper ) 

This book’s theme is that we cannot survive unless we find a nonhierarcluca) 
meaning for democracy and substitute co-operation and sharing for competition 
Thayer’s work stresses informal intraorgamzation groupings and is squarely 
within the human relations tradition but is more broadly based in social 
theory than manv such efforts hruce Buchanan ii 

Thurber, Clarence E , and Lawrence S Graham (eds.) Devel¬ 
opment Administration in Latin America ( Durham, N C Duke 
University Press, 1973 Pp. xx, 453 $13,75 ) 

Fifteen revised and edited studies by participants in the Latin American 
Development Administration Committee (1964-72) Subjects range from 
economic planning, training techniques, bureaucracy, and foreign assistance to 
epistemological considerations in the study of administration A valuable 
collection despite its diversity Concluding essay by Graham establishes a 
jierspective by which individual studies might be judged JOHN j bailey 


Tillema, Herbert K. Appeal to Force• American Military Inter- 
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vention in the Era of Containment (New York Thomas Y Cro¬ 
well Co, 1973 Pp ix, 260 $3 95 paper) 

This interesting and provocative volume presents a theory that not only 
purports to explain the major United States military interventions since 1945 
(South Korea, Lebanon, South Vietnam, and the Dominican Republic) but 
attempts to explain why the United States has not intervened militarily in 
additional conflicts A solid contribution to the study of United States foreign 
policy EARL L BACKMAN 

Wainhouse, David W , with the assistance of Frederick P Bohan¬ 
non, James E Knott, and Anne P Simons International Peace¬ 
keeping at the Crossroads National Support—Experience and 
Prospects (Baltimore The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973 
Pp xi, 634 $22 50 ) 

This study provides a useful research source on peace-keeping, emphasizing 
national practices and policies, especially those of the United States, in support 
of international peacekeeping The heart of the book is 11 descriptive case 
studies of conflicts in which United States or regional organizations have 
deployed observer missions or peacekeeping forces donald w mcnemaR 
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Research and Professional Activities 

Leonard cardenas, jr , Louisiana State University m Baton Rouge, 
was a participant in the Fourteenth Seminar on Higher Education 
m the Americas, held March 17 to April 17 in San Jos4, Costa Rica, 
University of New Mexico, University of Kansas, and Washington, 
DC Two North American faculty members participated in the 
Seminar for the first time, along with 22 participants from Latin 
American universities 

harvey klehr of Emory University received a summer grant for 
1974 from the National Endowment for the Humanities He worked 
on the problem of dual loyalty m democratic theory 

Raymond a rosenfeld of Old Dominion University has been 
awarded a university research grant for a study of the conflict and 
community potential of inner-city restoration neighborhoods 

william e oden of Texas Tech University has been elected presi- 
den of the Rocky Mountain Social Science Association 

c neal tate of North Texas State University was selected a par¬ 
ticipant in the Faculty Workshop on Data-Based Learning Pack¬ 
ages in Introductory American Government, held at the University 
of Michigan, July 1 to August 3, 1974 The workshop was jointly 
sponsored by the apsa Division of Educational Affairs and the 

ICPR. 
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STEPHEN r BOWERS of Tennessee-Wesleyan College m Athens, Ten¬ 
nessee, is engaged in a study of domestic affairs in Albania’ since 
the 8th Congress of the Party of Labor of Albania in 1971 

Lawrence dodd of the University of Texas at Austin is serving in 
Washington as a Congressional Fellow 


alan sager of the University of Texas at Austin is serving in Wash¬ 
ington as a Supreme Court Fellow 

william m morrow of Valdosta State College spent the summer 
quarter studying Urban and Rural development in Pakistan The 
Seminar was sponsored by the Southern Atlantic States Association 
for South Asian Studies 

TROY m STEWART, JR, of Marshall University is on a leave of ab¬ 
sence for 1974-75 as a Public Administration Fellow with the Naval 
Air Systems Command in Washington, D C 

ALEX N DRACNim, Vanderbilt University is on research leave for 
1974-75 His project is “Serbia A Case Study of Political Develop¬ 
ment and Modernization ” 

HARRY HOWE ransom, Vanderbilt University, is on research leave 
for 1974-75 He will be studying United States intelligence activ¬ 
ities part of the time as a Fellow Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars, Washington, D C 


DONALD W MITCHELL, chairman of the Department of Pjjjad 
Science at Northeast Missouri State University, spent the 1973- 
academ.c year doing research on the problems of economicgrowt 
He also attended the third annual conference of ^ Suateg. 
Studies Croup in Halifax. Nova Scotia, where he contributed two 

papers dealing with Soviet naval policy and strategic capa n ' 
lit h\} University and included 

The meeting was sponsored by Daihousie y Britain, 

naval and diplomatic experts from the m ei ’ jj ^ 

Canada, and Australia The proceedings of these meetings 
published in book form by Praeger Publishers 

MICHAEL BAKU of the Univmity of Kentad* h« boon «•"« » 
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Leverhulme Visiting Fellowship in the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Surrey, England, for the 1974-75 academic year 
Professor Baer plans to spend the year studying the establishment 
and maintenance of social and political organizations in new towns 

richard d sears of Wake Forest University will be on leave for the 
1974-75 academic year During the summei of 1974, he did re¬ 
search on the origins of the Truman Doctnne The remainder of 
the year will be spent as a research associate at Indiana University 
where he plans to complete the research for and writing of a mono¬ 
graph on Thucydides’ theory of international politics. 

don schoonmaker of Wake Forest University has been awarded a 
Fulbnght research grant for study m West Germany during 1974- 
75 He will conduct his research at the Gesehwister-Scholl Institute 
of Political Science of the University of Munich on the topic of 
contrasting images of German politics in literature and political 
science data in the post-World War II period 

Robert w Sutherland, jr , of Cornell College will be on leave 
during 1974-75 with a Younger Humanist Fellowship for the Na¬ 
tional Endowment for the Humanities He will spend much of 
the leave as a research fellow at Yale University where he will 
complete his study of democratic man and democratic politics in 
classical Greek literature from Homer to Plato 


Announcements 

old dominion university and Norfolk State College invite par¬ 
ticipation in the Virginia Conference on Urban Studies to be held 
on February 13 and 14, 1975, on the campus of Old Dominion Uni¬ 
versity, Norfolk, Virginia The conference is designed to bring to¬ 
gether urban specialists from all the social sciences in a series of 
meetings focusing on "The Urban South ” Panels will be held on 
Southern Newspapers and Urban Life, Urban Transportation Plan¬ 
ning, Ethnic Groups in the South, Social Change and the Quality 
of Life, Land and Water Use, Law and Order in the Antebellum 
South, Suburbanization, Race and Education, Income Distribution, 
Urban and Regional Planning, Urban Housing, Urban Business 
Growth and Citizen Attitudes, and Policy Formulation. For further 
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information write Prof Harold Wilson, Department of History, Old 
Dominion University, or Prof Charles Simmons, Department of 
History, Norfolk State College 

the comparative development studies center of State University 
of New York at Albany is co-sponsonng with the Camara dos 
Deputados in Brazil an international conference on “Legislatures m 
Contemporary Societies ” The conference will be held during the 
last week of January, 1975 Papers will be read at the conference 
on the future of legislatures in contemporary societies, legislatui < s 
and public policy, and the legislature as an institution, The papers 
and proceedings of the conference will be published in two sepa¬ 
rate volumes one in English, the other in Portuguese Scholars 
whose work is accepted for presentation at the conference will be 
provided with a round trip ticket to Brasilia and per diem while in 
Brasilia For further details contact Prof Abdo I Baakhni, As¬ 
sociate Director, Comparative Development Studies Center, Grad¬ 
uate School of Public \ffairs, State University of New York at 
Albany, 1400 Washington Avenue, Albany, NY 12222 


I\ Memoriam 

DAVID franklin huc.hes, professor of government at Centre College 
of Kentucky, died in Arlington, Georgia, February 13, 1974, three 

davs before Ins thirh-eighth birthday 

Dr Hughes spent his entire career at Centre College An honor 
graduate of Wake Forest College, he earned his doctorate at 
Princeton University He brought to Centre a refreshing interest 
in young people To a greater degree than most of us, he share 
not only his knowledge but h.s time and energy' with pre-law stu- 
denis, with members of campus fru.em.hes and other 6-»P , and 
with fhc so,m S people of h,s chord, Mam »^how 
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The commitment which sustained his short life, however, was to 
the academy. He was known for his gifts as a teacher and for the 
intellectual demands he made of his students. At times with humor 
and wit, at other times with censure, he required and obtained a 
level of excellence which earned not only their respect but their 
gratitude as well. 

His conscientiousness as a teacher was balanced by his dedication 
to scholarship A lover of good books and one who fully ap¬ 
preciated the literary, historical, and philosophical foundations 
of political science, he took especial delight m working with 
manuscripts and other primary sources He knew the keen pleasure 
which the uncovering of an elusive letter or the discovery of an 
important but unnoticed document can bring At the time of his 
death he was professionally regarded as an authority on the Su¬ 
preme Court during the Reconstruction era and its Chief Justice, 
Salmon P Chase Until the last few days of his life he was pre¬ 
paring for publication a manuscript on Chase, which promised to 
be a major contribution to a period of Court history which until 
recently has been strangely neglected. His professional standing 
was recognized by his service on the executive council of the South¬ 
ern Political Science Association and his election to the presidency 
of the Kentucky Conference of Political Scientists m 1971 He 
pursued a continuing interest m strengthening professional and 
personal ties among political scientists throughout Kentucky and 
the adjoining region. 

The death of David Hughes has brought a grievous loss. He will 
be missed in many ways, but perhaps most as a faithful friend, 
respected colleague, and vigorous spokesman for constitutional 
government and for civil and academic liberty. 


Larry R Matheny 
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